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IECDB30KUGT0K.Y   HOOaiCE.. 

WbiLE  engaged  in  writing  an  account- of  the  gnnd' enterprise  of  AtSTOBiA>  it 
was  my  practice  to  seek  all  ki]idi>of.OMl'U9£eiiiaation  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject. Nowh^r&^did'Ii  pick  ttpiBMm  iuteifisting-  particokntban.  at  the  taU«-- 
of  Mh  Johsi Jacob  A^tor;.  who,  heiogtfae  patriarch  of. the  Bur TtaAo  in. the 
United  Stttk6s^.waaiascnitomed.tQ)hB¥e  aitihiii  bMurd.Tan»os  partoiuiof  adrcoi- 
turous  turn,  some  of  whom  had  .been  engaged  in  his  own  great  undertaking ; 
others^  on  their  own  account,  had  made,  expeditions  to  thfi  Kocky  Mountains, 
and  the.  wataiia>of  ihftiCoioBibkk 

A'moQg'these'persoBageey  one- who  peculiarly  tCM^-  my  &ae^  waa  GAptain 
BoNKETiLLE,  of  the  United  States  army ;  who,  in  a  mmbling  kind  of ''enter- 
prise, had  strangely  ingrafted  the*  trapper  and  hunter  upon  the  soldier.  As 
his  eocpedittOBS  and  adteDtnrea'will  fwm  the  leading  tlneie  of  the  foUivwiiiy 
pages,  aiew  biographical.partic«Uxs,c(inoermng.him  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

Captain  BonnevUle  is  oi^  French  parentage.  His  father  was  a  worthy,  old 
emigrant,  who  came  to  this  country,  many  years  since,  and  took  up  his  abode 
in  Naw.  York,.  He  i&iepEefl«&ted  as  ajoan  not  jnuch^aiculated  for  the  sordid 
struggle '  oft  a  moneyiaadiQng-werid,. but  possessed  o£  a  happy  temperain^t>.a  < 
fertility,  of *imaginatton»  aod*  a  simplicity  of  hearty  that  mad^  him  proef-aaaiost 
itfrmbs  and  triaLk.  He  waa^an. excellent  s^olar^  well  ac^u^inted.with  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  fond  of  the  modem  classics.  His  book  was  his  elysium ; 
once  immersed  in^the  pages  o£  Voltaire,  Corneille,  or  Bacine,  or  of  his  &vourite 
English  antbor,  Shakspearev  .he  foigot .  the  world  and .  all  its  concerns.  Often 
^midd  he  be  seen  in  summer  weigher,  seaited  undeir  one  of  the  treea  on  the 
Battery,  or  the  portico  of  St.  £aul'»  Church  ia  Broadway,  his  bald  head  ui:i> 
coTered^  hia^ hat.  lying,  by  his  side, .his  eyea  riYeted.tQ  the  page  of.  his  hook,, 
and  IBS'  whe&ec  sei^  so  engaged,  aa  tOt  lose  all.cansciousnesa  of  the  passing 
throng  or  the  passing  hour.  ■ 

Captain  Bonneville,  it  will,  be;  found;  inherited  something  of  his  &ther*s 
donhommief  and  hi*  eaooilafale' imagination;  though  tbe^  latter  vnA-  somewhat 
disciplined  in  early  years,  by- mathematical  studies.  He^waa  educated- at  onr 
sational  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  where  he  aeqiiitted  himself  yery 
creditably ;  thence  he  entered  the  army,  in  which  he  has  ever  since  continued. 

The  nature  of  our  military  service  took  him  to  the  firontier,  where,  for  a 
number  of  years,  he  was  stationed  at  various,  posts  in  the  Far  West.  Here 
he  was  brovffht  into  frequent  intercourse  with  Indian  traders,  mountain 
trappers,  and  other  pioneers  of  the  wilderness ;  and  became  so  excited  by 
their  tales  of  wild  scenes  and  wild  adventures,  and  their  accounts  of  vast  and 
magnificent  regions  as  yet  unexplored,,  that  an  expedition  to  the  Bocky 
Hountains  becune  the  ardent  desire  of  his  heart,  and  im  enterprise  to  explore 
untrodden  tracts  the  leading  object  of  his  ambition. 

By  degrees  he  shaped  thu  vague  day-dream  into  a  practical  reality.  Hav- 
ing made  himself  acquainted  with  all  the  requisites  for  a  trading  enterprise 
beyond  the  mountains,  he  determined  to  undertake  it.  A  leave  of  absence, 
and  a  sanction  of  his  expedition,  was  obtained  from  the  major  general  in 
chief,  on  his  offering  to  combine  public  utility  with  his  private  projects,  and 
to  collect  statistical  information  for  the  War  Department,  concerning  the  wild 
■countries  and  wild  tribes  he  might  visit  in  the  course  of  his  joumeyings. 


119TBOBTJ0nOH.  IS 

NoAiBgnowfms'wsitttng'to  the'idatliiig  project  xif'tbe  captain/ bvt  the 
miTB  and  means.  Ue'6xp0diti<m  wouM  require  an  eutfit  of  many  thouiand 
dollars;  a  staggeruig  obstaele  to ti  sbMier,  wiiose  capital  ia  wMom  an/tiiing 
nwie  ikan  hi»9vroxd.  <¥^I  of  that  buoyant  hope,  however,  whieh  belong*  tcrdie 
aaagiiiHe  temperaneiit,  fae'Ttpaired  to  New  "Yoric,  the  great  foeoB  of  American 
enterprise,  wbefe  there  are  always 'firads  ready  for  any -scheme,  howerrer 
ehimeiical  or  Tomantic.  Here  he  had  the  good  fortone  to  meet  with  a  gentle- 
man of  high  TespeetabiUty  and  infloence,  who  had  bem  his  associate  in  boy- 
hood, and  who  cherished  a  leheoUellow  'friendship  for'  him.  'He  took  a 
gneral  interest  in  the  scheme  of 'the  captain;  introdnced  him'to'commerci4I 
mm  of  his  acqiudntuioe/and  in  a  little  while  an  assoeiation  was  formed,  anJd 
the  necessary  finids  were  ndsed  to  carry  the  proposed  measure  into  'effett* 
Oae^f  the  most  efioieitt  persons  in  ^his  associatloD  waslfr.  'Alfred  Seton, 
who,  when  quite  a  youth,  had  accompanied  one  of  the  expeditions  sentinlt> 
by  Mr.  Attor  to  his  oouraeroial  «stabHilimeiits  on  the  Golambia,  and  'had 
disthigaished  himsdf  by  his  activity  and  ceuiage  at  one  of  the  interior  posts. 
Mr.  Baton  was  one  of  the  Amexican  youths  who  were  at  Astoria  at  the  time 
of  its  eartender  to  the  British,  and  who  manifested-  saefa  grief  and  indignatien 
at  seeing  the  iiag  of  dieir  coontry  hsiaied  down.  Vbe  hope  of  Meing*  thatlq; 
once  more  ]^ant«d  on- Ae  shores  of  the  Oolmnbia,'may  harre  entered  into  his 
motiyes  for  engaging  in  the  present  enterprise. 

Thus  badced  and  provided.  Captain  Bennerille  uadcrto^  his  ^expedition 
into  the  Far  West,  and  was  'soon  beyond  the  Bosky  'M onntains.  '  Yesr-tfter 
year  elapsed  without  his'retom.  The  tern  of  his  leave  of 'Sbsence  eotpiied^ 
yet  no  report  was  made  of  him  at  head  quarters  at  Washington.  He  was  con- 
sidered virtoally  dead  or  lest,  and  his>  name  was  stiicken  from  the  army  list 

It  was  in  tho  autrnxm  of  1836,  at  the  oomttry  seat  of  Mr.  John  Jacob  Aster, 
at  HeUgate,  that  I  first  met  with  Captain  Bonneville,  fie  was  then  jost 
letomed  fivm  a  residence  of  upwards  of  three  yean  among' the  monntains, 
and  was  on  bis  way^to'report' himself  at  head  qootters,  intfae  hopes  Of  being 
rraistated  in'the-service.  From  all  that  I  could  learn,  his  wanderings  in  the 
wilderness,  though  they  had  gratified  his  curiority  and  his  love  of  adventare, 
liad  not  much  benefited'  his  fortunes.  '  Like  Corporal'  Trim  in  his  oampaigns;  he 
had  "satisfied  the  sentiment,"  and  that  was  all.  In  foct,  he* was  too  much 
of  the  frank,  firee-hearted  soldier,  and  had  inherited  too  much  of  his  fiither's 
temperament,  to  make  a  •scheming  tmpper  or  a  thrifty 'bargainer.  There  was 
something  in  the  whole  appearance-  of  the  ciq)tain  that  prepossessed  me  in  his 
fovour.  He  was  of  the  nuddle  Nze,  well  mado  and  wdl  set ;  and  a  military 
frock  of  foreign  cut,  that  had  seen  service,  gave  him  a  look  of  compactness. 
His  countenance  was  firank,  open,  and  epgaging  ;  well  browned  by  the  sun, 
and  had  something  of  a  French  repression.  He  had  a  pleasanfr  black  eye,  a 
high  forehead,  and,  while  he  kept  his  hat  on,  thekok  of  a"  man  in  the  jocund 
prime  of  his  days ;  but  the  moment  his  head  was  uncovered,  a  bald  crown 
gained  him  credit  for  a  few  more  years  than  he  was  really  entitled  to. 

Being  extremely  carious  atthe'  time,  about  everythxDg  connected  with  the 
Far  West,  I  addressed  mmerens  qaesticns'tohim.  They  drew  firom  him  a 
number  of  eztrene}y  striking  details,  which  wefo  given  with  mivgled  mo- 
desty and  frankness ;  and  in  a  gentleness  of  manner,  and  a  soft  tone  of  voice, 
contrasting  singularly  with  the  wild,  and  often  startling  natvjre  of  his  themes. 
It  was  difficult  to  conceive  the  mUd,  quiet^looking  personage  before  you,  tho 
actual  heroi  of  the  stirring  scenes  rehit^ 


X  INlTROlHJOXION, 

In  the  coarse  of  three  or  four  months,  happening  to  be  at  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, I  again  calne  upon  the  captain,  who  was  attending  the  slow  adjust- 
ment of  his  affiurs  with  the  War  Department  I  found  him  quartered  with  a 
worthy  brother  in  arms,  a  major  in  the  army.  Here  he  was  writing  at  a 
table,  covered  with  maps  and  papers,  in  the  centre  of  a  large  barradk  room, 
jhncifully  decorated  with  Indian  arms,  and  trophies,  and  war  dresses,  and  the 
skins  of  various  wild  animals,  and  hung  round  with  pictures  of  Indian  games 
and  ceremonies,  and  scenes  of  war  and  hunting.  In  a  word,  the  captain  was 
beguiling  the  tediousness  of  attendance  at  court,  by  at  attempt  at  authorship  ; 
and  was  rewriting  and  extending  his  travelling  notes,  and  making  maps  of 
the  regions  he  had  explored.  As  he  sat  at  the  table,  in  this  curious  apart- 
ment, with  his  high  bald  head  of  somewhat  foreign  cast,  he  reAiinded  me  of 
some  of  those  antique  pictures  of  authors  that  I  have  seen  in  old  Spanish 
volumes. 

The  result  of  his  labours  was  a  mass  of  manuscript,  which  he  subsequently 
put  at  my  disposal,  to  fit  it  for  publication  and  bring  it  before  the  world.  I 
found  it  full  of  interesting  details  of  life  among  the  mountains,  and  of  the 
singular  castes  and  races,  both  white  men  and  red  men,  among  whom  he  had 
sojourned.  It  bore,  too,  throughout,  the  impress  of  his  character,  his  hon- 
hommie,  his  kindliness  of  spirit,  and  his  susceptibility  to  the  grand  and 
beautiful. 

That  manuscript  has  formed  the  staple  of  the  following  work.  I  have 
occasionally  interwoven  &cts  and  details,  gathered  from  various' sources,  es- 
pecially from  the  conversations  and  journals  of  some  of  the  captain's  contem- 
poraries, who  were  actors  in  the  scenes  he  describes.  I  have  also  given  it  a 
tone  and  colouring  drawn  from  my  own  observation,  during  an  excursion  into 
the  Indian  country  beyond  the  bounds  of  civilization ;  as  I  before  observed, 
however,  the  work  is  substantially  tl^e  narrative  of  the  worthy  captain,  and 
many  of  its  most  graphic  passages  are  but  little  varied  from  his  own  language. 

I  shall  conclude  this  notice  by  a  dedication  which  he  had  made  of  his 
manuscript  to  his  hospitable  brother  in  arms,  in  whose  quarters  I  found  him 
occupied  in  his  literary  labours ;  it  is  a  dedication  which,  I  believe,  possesses 
the  qualities,  not  always  found  in  complimentary  documents  of  the.  kind,  of 
being  sincere)  and  being  merited. 

'TO 

JAHB8    HABYBT    HOOK, 

MAJOR*  U.S.  A., 

WHOSE  JEALOTTST  OV  ITS  HONOUB, 

WH08B    ANXIETY  FOR    ITS    INTERESTS,    AND 

WHOSE  SENSIBILITY  70B  ITS  WANTS, 

HATE  BNBEABED  HDC  TO  THE  6EBTICE  AS 

Cte  SoHrier'fi  iprienlr;  ' 

AND  WHOlSE  GENERAL. AMENIT I,  CONSTANT  OHBERFULNESSy 

DISINTERESTED  HOSPITALITY,  AND  UNWEARIED 

BBNITOLENQOi,  ENTITLE  HIM  TO  THE  STILL  LORIBB  TULE  Of 

THE    FRIEND    OF    MAN, 

THIS  WORK  IS  INSORIBBD, 

New  York,  1848.  etc 


ADVENTURES 

OF 


CAPTAIN    BONNEVILLE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Ik  a  recent  work  we  have  given  an  account  of  the  grand 
enterprise  of  Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor,  to  establish  an  American 
emporium  for  the  fur  trade  at  the^  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  or 
Oregon  Eiyer ;  of  the  failure  of  that  enterprise  through  the 
capture  of  Astoria  by  the  British,  in  1814 ;  and  of  the  way  in 
which  the  control  of  the  trade  of  the  Columbia  and  its 
dependencies  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Northwest  Company. 
We  have  stated,  likewise,  the  unfortunate  supineness  of  the 
American  government,  in  neglecting  the  application  of  Mr. 
Astor  for  the  protection  of  &e  American  flag,  and  a  small 
military  force,  to  enable  him  to  reinstate  himself  in  the  pos- 
session of  Astoria  at  the  relum  of  peace ;  when  the  post  was 
formally  given  up  by  the  British  government,  though  still 
occupied  by  the  Northwest  Company.  By  that  supineness 
the  sovereignty  in  the  country  has  been  virtually  lost  to  the 
United  States;  and  it  will  cost  both  governments  much 
trouble  and  difficulty  to  settle  matters  on  that  just  and  rightful 
footing,  on  which  they  would  readily  have  been  placed  had  the 
proposition  of  Mr.  Astor  been  attended  to.  We  shall  now 
state  a  few  particulars  of  subsequent  events,  so  as  to  lead 
the  reader  up  to  the  period,  of  which  we  are  about  to  treat, 
and  to  prepare  him  for  the  circumstances  of  our  narrative. 

In  consequence  of  the  apathy  and  neglect  of  the  American 
government,  Mr.  Astor  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  regaining 
Astoria,  and  made  no  further  attempt  to  extend  his  enterprises 
beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  the  Northwest  Company 
considered  themselves  the  lords  of  the  country.  They  did  not 
long  enjoy  unmolested  the  sway  which  they  had  somewhat 
surreptitiously  attained.  A  fierce  competition  ensued  between 
them  and  their"  old  rivals,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Comjiany ;  which 
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was  carried  on  at  great  cost  and  Sacrifice,  and  occasionally  with 
the  loss  of  life.  It*ended  in  the  ruin  of  most  of  the  partners 
of  the  Northwest  Company ;  and  the  merging  of  the  relics  of 
that  establishment,  in  1821,  in  the  rival  association.  From 
that  time,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of 
the  Indian  trade  from  thp  coast  of  the  Pacific  \p  ^he  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  for  a  considerable  extent  north  and  south. 
They  removed  their  emporium  from  Astoria  to  Fort  Vancouver, 
a  strong  post  on  the  left  bigik  of  the  Columbia  Biv^,  about 
sixty  miles  from  its  mouth;  whence  they  furnished^  their 
interior  posts,  and  sent  forth  their  brigades  of  trappers. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  formed  a  vast  barrier  between  them 
and  the  United  States,  and  their  stem  and  awful  defiles,  their 
rugged  valleys  and  the  great  western  plains  watered  by  their 
riT«rs,  remained  almost  a  terra  incognita  to  the  American 
trapper.  The  difficulties  experienced  in  1808,  by  Mr.  Henry 
of  ^e  Missouri  Company,  the  first  American  who  trapped 
upon  the  head-waters  of  the  Columbia,  and  the  frightful 
hardships  sustained  by  Wilson  P.  Hunt,  Ramsay  Crooks. 
Robert  Stuart,  and  odier  intrepid  Astonans,  in  their  ill-fated 
expeditions  across  the  mountains,  appeared  for  a  time  to 
check  all  further  enterprise  in  that  direction.  The  American 
traders  contented  themselves  with  following  up  the  head 
branches  of  the  Missouri,  the  Yellowstone,  and  other  rivers 
and  streams  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  mountains,  but  forbore 
to  attempt  those  great  snow-crowned  sierras. 

Ope  of  the  first  to  revive  these  tramontane  expeditions  was 
General  Ashley,  of  Missouri,  a  man  whose  courage  and 
achievements  in  the  prosecution  of  his  enterprises  have  ren- 
dered him  famous  in  the  Far  West.  In  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Henry,  already  mentioned,  he  established  a  post  on  the 
banks  of  the  Yellowstcme  River,  in  1 822,  and  in  the  following 
year  pushed  a  resolute  band  of  trappers  across  the  moujitains 
to  the  banks  of  the  Green  River  or  Colorado  of  the  West, 
often  known  by  the  Indian  name  of  the  Seeds-ke-dee  Agie*. 
This  attempt  was  followed  up  and  sustained  by  others,  until 
in  1825  a  footing  was  secured,  and  a  complete  system  of 
trapping  organized  beyond  the  mountains. 

It  is  difficult  to  do  justice  to  the  courage,  fortitude,  and 
perseverance  of  the  pioneers  of  the  fur  trade,  who  conducted 
these  early  expeditions,  and  first  broke  their  way  through  a 
*  That  is,  the  Prune  Hen  Biyer.    Apt  in  the  Crow  language  Bigiiifiefl  riyer. 
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\vildemess  where  eTerjtbing  was  calculated  to  deter  and 
dismay  them.  Thej  had  to  traverse  the  most  dreary  and 
desohU^e  mountains,  and  barren  and  > trackless  wastes  unin- 
habited by  man,  or  occasionally  infested  by  predatory  and 
cruel  savages.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  country  beyond  the 
verge  of  tJdeir  horizon,  and  had  to  'gather  information  as  they 
wandered.  They  beheld  volcanic  plains  stretching  around 
them,  and  ranges  of  mountains  piled  up  to  the  clouds,  and 
glistening  with  eternal  frost;  but  knew  nothing  of  their 
defiles,  nor  how  they  were  to  be  penetrated  or  traversed. 
They  launched  themselves  in  frail  canoes  on  rivers,  without 
knowing  whither  their  swift  currents  would  carry  them,  or 
what  rocks,  and  shoals,  and  rapids  they  might  .encounter  in 
their  course.  They  had  to  be  continually  on  the  alert,  too, 
against  the  mountain  tribes,  who  beset  every  defile,  laid  am- 
buscades in  their  path,  or  attacked  them  in  their  night 
encampments ;  so  that,  of  the  hardy  bands  of  trappers  that 
first  entered  into  these  regions,  three-fifths  are  said  to  have 
fallen  by  the  hands  of  savage  foes. 

In  this  wild  and  warlike  school  a  number  of  leaders  have 
sprung  up,  originally  in  the  employ,  subsequently  partners,  of 
Ashley;'  among  these  we  may  mention , Smith,  Fitzpatrick, 
Bridger,  Eobert  Campbell,  and  William  Sublette,  whose 
adventures  and  exploits  partake  of  the  wildest  spirit  of 
romance.  The  association  commenced  by  General  Ashley 
underwent  various  modifications.  That  gentleman  having 
acquired  sufficient  fortune,  sold  out  his  interest  and  retired ; 
and  the  leading  spirit  that  succeeded  him  was  Captain  William 
Sublette;  a  man  worthy  of  note,  as  his  name  has  become 
renowned  in  frontier,  story.  He  is  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and 
of  game  descent;  his  maternal  grandfather,  Colonel  Wheatley, 
a  companion  of  Boon,  having  been  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
West,  celebrated  in  Indian  warfare,  and  killed  in  one  of  the 
coateBta  of  the  **  Bloody  Ground."  We  shall  frequently  have 
occasion  to  speak  of  this  Sublette,  and  always  to  the  credit  of 
his  game  qualities.  In  1830,  the  association  took  .the  name  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company,  of  which  Captain  Sublette 
and  Robert  Campbell  were  prominent  members* 

In  the  meantime,  the  success  of  this  company  attracted  the 
attention  and  excited  the  emulation  of  the  American  Fur 
Compaay,  and  brought  them  once  more  into  the  field  of  their 
ancient  enterprise.    Mr.  Astor,  the  founder  of  the  association, 
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had  retired  from  busy  life,  and  the  concerns  of  the  company 
were  ably  managed  by  Mr.  Ramsay  Crooks,  of  Snake  River 
renown,  who  still  officiates  as  its  president.  A  competitioiL 
immediately  ensued  between  the  two  companies,  for  the  trade 
with  the  mountain  tribes,  and  the  trapping  of  the  head->^aters 
of  the  Columbia,  and  the  other  great  tributaries  of  the  Pacific. 
Beside  the  regular  operations  of  these  formidable  rivals,  there 
have  been  from  time  to  time  desultory  enterprises,  or  rather 
experiments,  of  minor  associations,  or  of  adventurous  indivi- 
duals, beside  roving  bands  of  independent  trappers,  who 
either  hunt  for  themselves,  or  engage  for  a  single  season,  in 
the  service  of  one  or  other  of  the  main  companies. 

The  consequence  is,  that  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
ulterior  regions,  from  the  Russian  possessions  in  the  north, 
down  to  the  Spanish  settlements  of  California,  have  been  tra- 
versed and  ransacked  in  every  direction  by  bands  of  hunters 
and  Indian  traders ;  so  that  there  is  scarcely  a  mountain  pass, 
or  defile,  tliat  is  not  known  and  threaded  in  their  restless  mi- 
grations, nor  a  nameless  stream  that  is  not  haunted  by  the 
lonely  trapper. 

The  American  fur  companies  keep  no  established  posts 
beyond  the  mountains.  Everything  there  is  regulated  by 
resident  partners ;  that  is  to  say,  partners  who  reside  in  the 
tramontane  country,  but  who  move  about  from  place  to  place, 
either  with  Indian  tribes,  whose  traffic  they  wish  to  monopo- 
lize, or  with  main  bodies  of  their  own  men,  whom  they  em- 
ploy in  trading  and  trapping.  In  the  meantime,  they  detach 
bands,  or  "  brigades"  as  they  are  termed,  of  trappers  in  various 
directions,  assigning  to  each  a  portion  of  country  as  a  hunting, 
or  trapping  ground.  In  the  months  of  June  and  July,  when 
there  is  an  interval  between  the  hunting  seasons,  a  general 
rendezvous  is  held,  at  some  designated  place  in  the  moun- 
tains, where  the  affairs  of  the  past  year  are  settled  by  the 
resident  partners,^  and  the  plans  for  the  following  year 
arranged. 

To  this  rendezvous  repair  the  various  brigades  of  trappers 
from  their  widely-separated  hunting  grounds,  bringing  in  the 
products  of  their  year's  campaign.  Hither,  also,  repair  the 
Indian  tribes  accustomed  to  traffic  their  peltries  with  the 
company.  Bands  of  free  trappers  resort  hither  also,  to  sell 
the  furs  they  have  collected;  or  to  engage  their  services  for 
the  next  hunting  season. 
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To  this  rendezYous  the  company  sends  annually  a  convoy  of 
supplies  from  its  establishment  on  the  Atlantic  frontier,  under 
the  guidance  of  some  experienced  {Partner  or  officer.  On  the 
arrival  of  this  convoy,  the  resident  partner  at  the  rendezvous 
depends,  to  set  all  his  next  year's  machinery  in  motion. 

Now  as  the  rival  companies  keep  a  vigilant  eye  upon  each 
other,  and  are  anxious  to  discover  each  other  s  plans  and 
movements,  they  generally  contrive  to  hold  their  annual  as- 
semblages at  no  great  distance  apart.  An  eager  competition 
exists  also  between  their  respective  convoys  of  supplies,  which 
shall  first  reach  its  place  of  rendezvous.  For  this  purpose, 
tbey  set  off  with  the  first  appearance  of  grass  on  the  Atlantic 
frontier,  and  push  with  all  diligence  for  the  mountains.  The 
company  that  can  first  open  its  tempting  supplies  of  coffee, 
tobacco,  ammunition,  scarlet « cloth,  blankets,  bright  shawls, 
and  glittering  trinkets,  has  the  greatest  chance  to  get  all  the 
peltries  and  fuis  of  the  Indians  and  free  trappers,  and  to  en- 
gage their  services  for  the  next  season.  It  is  able,  also-,  to 
fit  out  and  dispatch  its  ow^n  trappers  the  soonest,  so  as  to  get 
the  start  of  its  competitors,  and  to  have  the  first  dash  into  the 
hunting  and  trapping  grounds. 

A  new  species  of  strategy  has  sprung  out  of  this  hunting 
and  trapping  competition.  The  constant  study  of  the  rived 
bands  is  to  forestall  and  outwit  each  other ;  to  supplant  each 
other  in  the  good-will  and  custom  of  the  Indian  tribes ;  to 
cross  each  other's  plans ;  to  mislead  each  other  as  to  routes ; 
in  a  word,  next  to  his  own  advantage,  the  study  of  the  Inditm 
trader  is  the  disadvantage  of  his  competitor. 

The  influx  of  this  wandering  trade  has  had  its  effects  on 
the  habits  of  the  mountain  tribes.  They  have  found  the  trap- 
ping of  the  beaver  their  most  profitable  species  of  hunting ; 
and  the  traffic  with  the  white  man  has  opened  to  them  sources 
of  luxury  of  which  they  previously  had  no  idea.  The  intro- 
duction of  fire-arms  has  rendered  them  more  successful  hunt- 
ers, but,  at  the  same  time,  more  formidable  foes;  some  of  them, 
incorrigibly  savage  and  warlike  in  their  nature,  have  found 
the  expeditions  of  the  fur  traders,  grand  objects  of  profitable 
adventure.  To  waylay  and  harass  a  band' of  trappers  with 
their  pack-horses,  when  embarrassed  in  the  rugged  defiles  of 
the  mountains,  has  become  as  favourite  an  exploit  with  these 
Indians  as  the  plunder  of  a  caravan  to  the  Arab  of  the  desert. 
The  Crows  and  Blackfeet,  who  wer^  such  terrors  in  the  path 
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of  the  early  adventurers  to  Astoria,  still  continue  their  pre- 
datory habits,  but  seem  to  have  brought  them  to  greater 
system.  They  know  the  routes  and  rqsorts  of  the  trappers  ; 
where  to  waylay  them  on  their  journeys ;  where  to  find  them 
in  the  hunting  seasons,  and  where  to  hover  about  them  in 
winter  quarters.  The  life  of  a  trapper,  therefore,  is  a  per- 
petual state  militant,  and  he  must  sleep  with  his  weapons  in 
his  hands. 

A  new  order  of  trappers  and  traders,  also,  have  grown  out 
of  this  system  of  things.  In  the  old  times  of  the  great  North  • 
west  Company,  when  the  trade  in  furs  was  pursued  chiefly 
about  the  lakes  and  rivers,  the  expeditions  were  carried  on  iu 
batteaux  and  canoes.  The  voyageurs  or  boatmen  were  the 
rank  and  file  in  the  service  of  the  trader,  and  even  the  hardy 
**  men  of  the  north,"  those  great  mfflers  and  game  birds,  were 
fain  to  be  paddled  from  point  to  point  of  their  migrations. 

A  totally  different  class  has  now  sprung  up ; — **  me  Moun- 
taineers," the  traders  and  trappers  that  scale  the  vast  moun- 
tain chains,  and  pursue  their  hazardous  vocations  amidst  their 
wild  recesses.  They  move  from  place  to  place  on  horseback. 
The  equestrian  exercises,  therefore,  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged, the  nature  of  the  countries  they  traverse,  vast  plains 
and  mountains,  pure  and  exhilirating  in  atmospheric  quedities, 
seem  to  make  them  physically  and  mentally  a  more  lively 
and  mercurial  race  than  the  fur  traders  and  trappers  of  former  - 
days,  the  self- vaunting  "  men  of  the  north."  A  man  who  be- 
strides a  horse,  must  oe  essentially  different  from  a  man  who 
cowers  in  a  canoe.  We  find  them,  accordingly,  hardy,  lithe, 
vigorous,  and  active ;  extravagant  in  word,  in  thought,  and 
deed ;  heedless  of  hardship ;  daring  of  danger ;  prodigal  of 
the  present,  and  thoughtless  of  the  future. 

A  difference  is  to  be  perceived  even  between  these  moun- 
tain hunters  and  those  of  the  lower  regions  along  the  waters 
of  the  Missouri.  The  latter,  generally  French  Creoles,  live 
comfortably  in  cabins  and  log-huts,  well  sheltered  from  the 
inclemencies  of  the  seasons.  They  are  within  the  reach  of 
frequent  supplies  from  the  settlements ;  their  life  is  compara- 
tively free  from  danger,  and  from  most  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  upper  wilderness.  The  consequence  is,  that  they  are  less 
hardy,  self-dependent  and  game-spirited,  than  the  mountaineer. 
If  the  latter  by  chance  comes  among  them  on  his  way  to  and 
from  the  settlements,  he  is  like  a  game-cock  among  the  com- 
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mon  roosters  of  the  poultry-yard.  Accustomed  to  live  in 
tents,  or  to  bivouac  in  the  open  air,  he  despises  the  comforts 
and  is  impatient  of  the  confinement  of  the  log-house.  If  his 
meal  is  not  ready  in  season,  he  takes  his  rifle,  hies  to  the 
forest  or  prairie,  shoots  his  own  game,  lights  his  fire,  and 
cooks  his  repast.  With  his  horse  and  his  rifle,  he  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  world,  and  spurns  at  all  its  restraints.  The  very 
superintendents  at  the-  lower  posts  will  not  put  him  to  mess 
TOth  the  common  men,  the  hirelings  of  the  establishment,  but 
treat  him  as  something  superior. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  class  of  men  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  says  Captain  Bonneville,  who  lead  a  life  of  more  con- 
tinued exertion,  peril,  and  excitement,  and  who  are  more 
enamoured  of  their  occupations,  than  the  free  trappers  of  the 
West.  No  toil,  no  danger,  no  privation  can  turn  the  trapper 
from  his  pursuit.  His  passionate  excitement  at  times  resem- 
bles a  mania.  In  vain  may  the  most  vigilant  and  cruel  sava- 
ges beset  his  path ;  in  vain  may  rocks,  and  precipices,  and 
wintry  torrents  oppose  his  progress ;  let  but  a  single  track  of 
a  beaver  meet  his  eye,  and  he  forgets  all  dangers  and  defies  all 
difficulties.  At  times,  he  may  be  seen  with  his  traps  on  his 
shoulder,  buffeting  his  way  across  rapid  streams,  amidst  float- 
ing blocks  of  ice :  at  other  times,  he  is  to  be  found  with  his 
traps  swung  on  his  back,  clambering  the  most  rugged  moun- 
tains, scaling  or  descending  the  most  frightful  precipices, 
searching,  hy  "routes  inaccessible  to  the  horse,  and  never  be- 
fore trodden  by  white  mto,  for  springs  and  lakes  unknown  to 
bis  comrades,  and  where  he  may  meet  with  his  favourite  game. 
Such  is  the  mountaineer,  the  hardy  trapper  of  the  West;  and 
such,  as  we  have  slightly  sketched  it,  is  the  wild,  Robin  Hood 
land  of  life,  with  all  its  strange  and  motley  populs^ce,  now  ex- 
isting in  full  vigour  among  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Having  thus  given  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  actual  state 
of  the  fur  trade  m  the  interior  of  our  vast  continent,  and  made 
him  acqiiainted  with  the  wild  chivalry  of  the  mountains,  we 
^1  no  longer  delay  the  introduction  of  Captain  Bonneville 
^d  bis  band  into  this  field  of  their  enterprize,  but  launch 
them  at  once  upon  the  perilous  plains  of  the  Far  West. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


It  was  on  the  first  of  May,  1832,  that  Captain  Bonneville 
took  his  departure  from  the  frontier  post  of  Fort  Osage,  on  the 
Missouri.  He  had  enlisted  a  party  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
men,  most  of  whom  had  heen  in  the  Indian  country,  and  some 
of  whom  were  experienced  hunters  and  trappers.  Fort  Osage, 
and  other  places  on  the  borders  of  the  western  wilderness, 
abound  with  characters  of  the  kind,  ready  for  any  expedition. 

The  ordinary  mode  of  transportation  in  these  great  inland 
expeditions  of  the  'fur  traders  is  on  mules  and  pack-horses ; 
but  Captain  Bonneyille  substituted  wagons.  Though  he  was 
to  travel  through  a  trackless  wilderness,  yet  the  greater  part 
of  his  route  would  lie  across  open  plains,  destitute  of  forests, 
and  where  wheel  carriages  can  pass  in  every  direction.  The 
chief  difficulty  occurs  in  passing  the  deep  ravines  cut  through, 
the  prairies  by  streams  and  winter  torrents.  Here  it  is  often 
necessary  to  dig  a  road  down  the  banks,  and  to  make  bridges 
for  the  wagons. 

In  transporting  his  baggage  in  vehicles  of  this  kind.  Captain 
Bonneville  thought  he  would  save  the  great  delay  caused  every 
morning  by  packing  the  horses,  and  the  labour  of  unpacking 
in  the  evening.  'Fewer  horses  also  would  be  required,  and 
less  risk  incurred  of  their  wandering  away,  or  being  frightened 
or  carried  off  by  the  Indians.  The  wagons,  also,  would  be 
more  easily  defended,  and  might  form  a  kind  of  fortification  in 
case  of  attack  in  the  open  prairies.  A  train  of  twenty  wagons, 
drawn  by  oxen^  or  by  four  mules  or  horses  each,  and  laden 
with  merchandise,  ammunition,  and  provisions,  were  disposed 
in  two  columns  in  the  centre  of  the  party,  which  was  equally 
divided  into  a  van  and  a  rear-guard.  As  sub-leaders,  or  lieu- 
tenants in  his  expedition.  Captain  Bonneville  had  made  choice 
of  Mr.  I.  R.  Walker  and  Mr.  M.  S.  Cerre.  The  former  was 
a  native  of  Tennessee,  about  six  feet  high,  strong  built,  dark 
Gomplexioned,  brave  in  spirit,  though  mild  in  manners.  He 
had  resided  for  many  years  in  Missouri,  on  the  frontier ;  had 
been  among  the  earliest  adventurers  to  Santa  Fe,  where  he 
went  to  trap  beaver,  and  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards.  Being 
liberated,  he  engaged  with  the  Spaniards  and  Sioux  Indians 
in  a  war  against  the  Pawnees ;  then  returned  to  Missouri,  and 
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had  acted  by  turns  as  sheriff,  trader,  trapper,  until  he  was  en- 
listed as  a  leader  by  Captain  Bonneville. 

Cerre,  his  other  leader,  had  likewise  been  in  expeditions  to 
Santa  Fe,  in  which  he  had  endured  much  hardship.  He  was 
of  the  middle  size,  light  complexioned,  and  though  but  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  was  considered  an  experienced  Indian 
trader.  It  was  a  great  object  with  Captain  Bonneville  to  get 
to  the  mountains  before  the  summer  heats  and  summer  flies 
should  render  the  travelling  across  the  prairies  distressing; 
and  before  the  annual  assemblages  of  people  connected  with 
the  fur  trade,  should  have  broken  up,  and  dispersed  to  the 
hunting  grounds. 

The  two  rival  associations  already  mentioned,  the  American 
Fur  Company  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company,  had 
their  several  places  of  rendezvous  for  the  present  year  at  no 
great  distance  apart,  in  Pierre's  Hole,  a  deep  valley  in  the 
heart  of  the  mountains,  and  thither  Captain  Bonneville  in- 
tended to  shape  his  colirse. 

It  is  not  easy  to  do  justice  to  the  exulting  feelings  of  the 
worthy  captain,  at  finding  himself  at  the  head  of  a  stout  band 
of  hunters,  trappers,  and  woodii^en;  fairly  launched  on  the 
broad  prairies,  with  his  face  to  the  boundless  West.  The 
tamest  inhabitant  of  cities,  the  veriest  spoiled  child  of  civiliza- 
tion, feels  his  heart  dilate  and  his  pulse  beat  high,  on  finding 
himself  on  horseback  in  the  glorious  wilderness ;  what  then 
must  be  the  excitement  of  one  whose,  imagination  had  been 
stimulated  by  a  residence  on  the  frontier,  and  to  whom  the 
wilderness  was  a  region  of  romance ! 

His  hardy  followers  partook  of  his  excitement.  Most  of 
them  had  already  experienced  the  wild  freedom  of  savage 
life,  and  looked  forward  to  a  renewal  of  past  scenes  of  adven- 
ture and  exploit.  Their  very  appearance  and  equipment 
exhibited  a  piebald  mixture,  half  civilized  and  half  savage. 
Many  of  them  looked  more  like  Indians  than  white  men,  in 
their  garbs  and  accoutrements,  and  their  very  horses  were 
capariS>ned  in  barbari^  etyle.  with  fantastic  typings.  The 
outset  of  a  band  of  adventurers  on  one  of  these  expeditions  is 
always  animated  and  joyous.  The  welkin  rang  with  their 
shouts  and  yelps,  after  the  manner  of  the  savages ;  and  with 
boisterous  jokes  and  light-hearted  laug}iter.  As  they  passed 
the  straggling  hamlets  and  solitary  cabins  that  fringe  the 
skirts  of  the  frontier,  they  would  startle  theiiT  inmates  by 
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Indian  yells  and  war-whoops,  or  regale  them  with  grotesque 
feats  of  horsemanship,  well  suited  to  their  half  savage  appear- 
ance. Most  of  these  abodes  were  inhabited  by  men  who  had 
themselve^s  been  in  similar  expeditions ;  they  Welcomed  the 
travellers,  therefore,  as  brother  trappers,  treated  them  with  a 
hunter's  hospitality,  and  cheered  them  with  an  honest  God 
speed,  at  parting. 

And  here  we  would  remark  a  great  difference,  in  point  of 
character  and  quality,  between  the  two  classes  of  trappers,  the 
"American"  and  "French,"  as  they  are  called  in  contradis- 
tinction. The  latter  is  meant  to  designate  the  French  Creole 
of  Canada  or  Louisiana ;  the  former,  the  trapper  of  the  old 
American  stock,  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  others  of  the 
western  states.  The  French  trapper  is  represented  as  a  lighter, 
softer,  more  self-indulgent  kind  of  man.  He  must  have  his 
Indian  wife,  his  lodge,  and  his  petty  conveniences.  He  is  gay 
and  thoughtless,  takes  little  heed  of  landmarks,  depends  upon 
his  leaders  and  companions  to  think  for  the  common  weal, 
and,  if  left  to  himself,  is  easily  perplexed  and  lost 

The  American  trapper  stands  by  himself,  and  is  peerless  for 
the  service  of  the  wilderness.  Drop  him  in  the  midst  of  a 
prain%  or  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  and  he  is  never  at 
a  loss.  He  notices  every  landmark;  can  retrace  his  route 
through  the  most  monotonous  plains,  or  the  most  perplexed 
labyrinths  of  the  mountains ;  no  danger  nor  difficulty-  can 
appal  him,  and  he  scorns  to  complain  under  any  privation. 
In  equipping  the  two  kinds  of  trappers,  the  Creole  and  Cana- 
dian are  apt  to  prefer  the  light  fusee ;  the  American  always 
grasps  his  rifle;  he  despises  what  he  calls  the  "shot-gun."  We  * 
give  these  estimates  on  the  authority  of  a  trader  of  long  expe- 
rience, and  a  foreigner  by  birth.  "  I  consider  one  American," 
said  he,  "  equal  to  three  Canadians  in  point  of  sagacity,  aptness 
at  resources,  self-dependence,  and  fearlessness  of  spirit,  in 
fact,  no  one  can  cope  with  him  as  a  stark  tramper  of  the  wil- 
derness." 

Beside  the  two  classes  of  trappers  just  mentioned.  Captain 
Bonneville  had  enlisted  several  Delaware  Indians  in  his 
employ  on  whose  hunting  qualifications  he  placed  great  reliance. 

On  the  6th  of  May  the  travellers  passed  the  last  border 
habitation,  and  bade  a  long  farewell  to  the  ease  and  security  of 
civilization.  The  buoyant  and  clamorous  spirits  with  which 
they  had  commenced  their  march,  gradually  subsided  as  they 
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entered  upon  its  difficulties.  They  found  the  prairies  satu- 
rated with  the  heavy  cold  rains,  prevalent  in  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  in  this  part  of  the  country,  the  wagon  wheels  sank 
deep  in  the  mire,  the  horses  were  often  to  the  fetlock,  and  both 
steed  and  rider  were  completely  .jaded  by  the  evening  of  the' 
12th,  when  they  reached  the  I^nsas  River;  a  fine  stream 
about  three  hundred  yards  wide,  entering  the  Missouri  from 
the  south.  Though  fordable  in  almost  every  part  at  the  end 
of  summer  and  during  the  autumn,  yet  it  was  necessary  to 
construct  a  raft  for  Uie  transportation  of  the  wagons  and 
effects.  All  this  was  done  in  the  course  of  the  following  day, 
and  by  evening,  the  whole  party  arrived  at  the  agency  of  the 
Kansas  tribe.  This  was  under  the  superintendence  of  General 
Clarke,  brother  of  the  celebrated  traveller  of  the  same  name, 
who,  with  Lewis,  made  the  first  expedition  down  the  waters  of 
the  Columbia.  He  was  living  like  a  patriarch,  surrounded  by 
labourers  and  interpreters,  all  snugly  housed,  and  provided 
with  excellent  £Etrms.  The  functionary  next  in  consequence 
to  the  agent  was  the  blacksmith,  a  most  important,  and, 
indeed,  indispensable  personage  in  a  frontier  'community. 
The  Kansas  resemble  the  Osages  in  features,  dress,  and  lan- 
guage ;  they  raise  com  and  hunt  the  bufi&ilo,  ranging  the 
Kansas  Biver  and  its  tributary  streams ;  at  the  time  of  the 
captain's  visit,  they  were  at  war  with  the  Pawnees  of  the 
Nebraska,  ov  Platte  lUver. 

The  unusual  sight  of  a  train  of  wagons,  caused  quite  a  sen- 
sation among  these  savages ;  who  thronged  about  the  caravan, 
examining  everything  minutely,  and  asking  a  thousand  ques- 
tions :  exhibiting  a  d^ee  of  excitability  and  a  lively  curiosity, 
totally  opposite  to  that  apathy  with  which  their  race  is  so 
often  reproached. 

The  personage  who  most  attracted  the  captain's  attention  at 
this  place  was  "  White  Plume,"  the  Kansas  chief,  and  they 
soon  became  good  friends.  White  Plume  (we  are  pleased  with 
his  chivalrous  totibriquet)  inhabited  a  large  stone  house,  built 
for  him  by  order  of  the  American  government :  but  the  esta- 
blishment hsd  not  been  carried  out  in  corresponding  style.  It 
might  be  palace  without,  but  it  was  wigwam  within,;  so  that, 
between  the  stateliness  of  his  mansion,  and  the  squalidaess  of 
his  furniture,  the  gallant  White  Plume  pre^nted  some  such 
whimsical  incongruity  as  we  see  in  the  gala  equipments  of  an 
Indian  chief,  on  a  treaty-making  embassy  at  Washington,  who 
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^  has  been  generously  decked  oat  in  cocked  hat  and  military 
coat,  in  contrast  to  his  breech-clout  and  leathern  leggings; 
being  grand  officer  at  top,  and  ragged  Indian  at  bottom. 

White  Plunge  was  so  taken  with  the  courtesy  of  the  captain, 
and  pleased  with  one  or  two  presents  received  from  him,  that 
he  accompanied  him  a  day  s  journey  on  his  march,  and  passed 
a  night  in  his  camp,  on  the  margin  of  a  small  stream.  The 
method  of  encamping^  generally  observed  by  the  captain  was 
as  follows :  the  twenty  wagons  were  disposed  in  a  square,  at 
the  distance  of  thirty-three  feet  from  each  other.  In  every 
interval  there  was  a  mess  stationed ;  and  each  mess  had  its 
fire,  where  the  men  cooked,  ate,  gossiped,  and  slept.  The 
horses  were  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  with  a  guard 
stationed  over  them  at  night. 

The  horses  were  "  side  lined,"  as  it  is  termed :  that  is  to 
say,  the  fore  and  hind  foot  on  the  same  side  of  the  animal 
were  tied  together,  so  as  to  be  within  eighteen  inches  of  each 
other.  A  horse  thus  fettered  is  for  a  time  sadly  embarrassed, 
but  soon  becomes  sufficiently  accustomed  to  the  restraint  to 
move  about  slowly.  It  prevents  his  wandering;  and  his  being 
easily  carried  off  at  night  by  lurking  Indians.  When  a  horse 
that  is  "foot  free"  is  tied  to  one  thus  secured,  the  latter 
forms,  as  it  were,  a  pivot,  round  which  the  other  runs  and  ' 
curvets,  in  case  of  alarm. 

The  encampment  of  which  we  are  speaking,  presented  a 
striking  scene.  The  various  mess-fires  were  surrounded  by 
picturesque  groups,  standing,  sitting,  and  reclining;  some 
busied  in  cooking,  others  in  cleaning  their  weapons  :  while  the 
frequent  laugh  told  that  the  rough  joke,  or  merry  story  was 
going  on.  In  the  middle  of  the  camp,  before  the  principal  lodge, 
sat  the  two  chieftains.  Captain  Bonneville  and  White  Plume, 
in  soldier-like  communion,  the  captain  delighted  with  the 
opportunity  of  meeting,  on  social  terms,  with  one  of  the  red 
warriors  of  the  wilderness,  the  unsophisticated  children  of 
nature.  The  latter  was  squatted  on  his  buffalo  robe,  his 
strong  features  and  red  skin  glaring  in  the  broad  light  of  a 
blazing  fire,  while  he  recounted  astounding  tales  of  the  bloody 
exploits  of  his  tribe  and  himself,  in  their  wars  with  the 
Pawnees;  for  there  are  no  old  soldiers  more  given  to  long 
campaigning  stories,  than  Indian  '*  braves." 

The  feuds  of  White  Plume,  however,  had  not  been  confined    • 
to  the  red  men;  he  had  much  to  say  of  brushes  with  bee 
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hunters,  a  class  of  offenders  for  whom  he  seemed  to  cherish  a 
particular  abhorrence.  As  the  species  of  hunting  prosecuted 
by  these  worthies  is  not  laid  down  in  any  of  the  ancient  books 
of  yenerie,  and  is,  in  fact,  peculiar  to  our  western  frontier,  a 
word  or  two  on  the  subject  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
reader. 

The  bee  hunter  is  generally  some  settler  on  the  verge  of  the 
prairies ;  a  long  lank  fellow,  of  fever  and  ague  complexion^ 
acquired  from  living  on  new  soil,  and  in  a  hut  built  of  green 
logs. '  In  the  autunm,  when  the  harvest  is  over,  these  frontier 
settlers  form  parties  of  two  or  three,  and  prepare  for  a  bee 
hunt.  Having  provided  themselves  with  a  wagon,  and  a 
number  of  empty  casks,  they  sally  off,  armed  with  their  rifles, 
into  the  wilderness,  directing  their  course  east,  west,  north,  or 
south,  without  any  regard  to  the  ordinance  of  the  American 
government,  which  strictly  forbids  all  trespass  upon  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  Indian  tribes. 

The  belts  of  woodland  that  traverse  the  lower  prairies,  and 
border  the  rivdrs,  are  peopled  by  innumerable  swarms  of  wild 
bees,  ^hich  make  their  hives  in  hollow  trees,  iind  fill  them 
with  honey  tolled  from  the  rich  flowers  of  the  prairies^  The 
bees,  according  to  popular  assertion,  are  migrating  like  the 
settlers,  to  the  west.  An  Indian  trader,  well  experienced  in 
the  country,  informs  us  that  within  ten  years  that  he  has 
passed  in  tJie  Far  West,  the  bee  has  advanced  westward  above 
a  hundred  miles.  It  is.  said  on  the  Missouri  that  the,  wild 
turkey  and  the  wild  bee  go  up  the  river  together:  neither  are 
found  in  the  upper  regions.  It  is  but  recently  that  the  wild 
turkey  has  been  killed  on  the  Nebraska,  or  Platte ;  and  his 
travelling  competitor,  the  wild  bee,  appeared  there  about  the  j 

same  time. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may:  the  course  of  our  party  of  bee  hunters, 
is  to  make  a  wide  circuit  through  the  woody  river  bottoms, 
and  the  patches  of  forest  on  the  prairies,  marking,  as  they  go 
out,  every  tree  in  which  they  have  detected  a  hive.  These 
marks  are  generally  respected  by  any  other  bee  hunter  that  ^ 
should  come  upon  their  track.  When  they  have  marked 
suflScient  to  fill  all  their  oasks„  they  turn  their  faces  home- 
ward, cut  down  the  trees  as  they  proceed,  and,  having  loaded 
their  wagon  with  honey  and  .wax,  return  well  pleased  to  the 
settlements. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  the  Indians  relish  wild  honey  as 
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highly  as  do  the  white  men,  and  are  the  more  delighted  with 
this  naltural  luxury  from  its  having,  in  many  instances,  but 
recently  made  its  appearance  in  their  lands.  The  conse- 
quence is,  numBerless  disputes  and  conflicts  between  them 
and  the  bee  hunters  :  and  often  a  party  of  the  latter,  return- 
ing, laden  with  rich  spoil,  from  one  of  their  forays,  are  apt  to 
be  waylaid  by  the  native  lordsi  of  the  soil ;  their  honey  to  be 
seized,  their  harness  cut  to  pieces,  and  themselves  left  to  find 
their  way  home  the  best  way  they  can,  happy  to  escape  with 
no  greater  personal  harm  than  a  sound  rib-roasting. 

Such  were  the  marauders  of  whose  offences  the  gallant 
White  Plume  made  the  most  bitter  complaint.  They  were 
chiefly  the  settlers  of  the  western  part  of  Missouri,  who  ar« 
the  most  famous  bee  hunters  on  the  frontier,  and  whose 
favourite  hunting  ground  lies  within  the  lands  of  the  Kansas 
tribe.  According  to  the  account  of  White  Plume,  however, 
matters  were  pretty  fairly  balanced  between  him  and  the 
offenders ;  he  having  as  often  treated  them  to  a  taste  of  the 
bitter,  as  they  had  robbed  him  of  the  sweets. 

It  is  but  justice  to  this  gallant  chief  to  say  that  he  gave 
proofs  of  having  acquired  some  of  the  lights  of  civilization 
from  his  proximity  to  the  whites,  as  was  evinced  in  his  know- 
ledge of  driving  a  bargain.  He  required  hard  cash  in  return 
for  some  com  with  which  he  supplied  the  worthy  captain, 
and  left  the  latter  at  a  loss  which  most  to  admire,  his  native 
chivalry  as  a  brave,  or  his  acquired  adroitness  as  a  trader. 


;     CgAPTER  III. 

From  the  middle  to  the  end  of  May,  Captain  Bonneville 
pursued  a  western  course  over  vast  undulating  plains*  des- 
titute of  tree  or  shrub,  rendered  miry  by  occasionfid  rain,  and 
cut  up  by  deep  water-courses,  where  they  had  to  dig  roads  for 
their  wagons  down  the  soft  ^crumbling  banks,  and  to  throw 
bridges  across  the  streams.  The  weather  had  attained  the 
summer  heat;  the  thermometer  standing  isibout  flfty-seven 
degrees  in  the  morning,  early,  but  rising  to  about  ninety 
degrees  at  noon.  The  incessant  breezes,  however,  which 
sweep  these  vast  plains,  render  the  heats  endurable.  Game 
was  scanty,  and  they  had  to  eke  out  their  scanty  fare  with 
wild  roots  and  vegetables,  such  as  the  Indian  potato,  tl^o  wild 
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oniou,  and  tlie  prairie  tomato,  and  thej  met  with  quantities 
of  "  red  root,"  from  which  the  hunters  make  a  very  palatable 
beverage.  The  only  human  being  that  crossed  their  path 
was  a  Kansas  w^rior,  returning  from  some  solitary  expedi* 
tion  of  bravado  or  revenge,  bearing  a  Pawnee  scalp  as  a 
trophy. 

The  country  gradually  rose  as  they  proceeded  westward, 
and  their  route  took  them  over  high  ridges,  commanding 
wide  and  beautiful  prospects.  The  vast  plain  was  studded  on 
the  west  with  innumerable  hills  of  conical  shape,  such  as  are 
seen  north  of  the  Arkansas  Biver.  These  hills  have  their 
summits  apparently  cut  off  about  the  same  elevation,  so  as  to 
leave  flat  sur£eu^s  at  top.  It  is  conjectured  by  some  that 
the  whole  country  may  originally  have  been  of  the  altitude 
of  these  tabular  hills ;  but  through  some  process  of  nature 
may  have  sunk  to  its  present  level ;  these  insulated  emi'>> 
nences  being  protected  by  broad  foundations  of  solid  rock. 

Captain  Bonneville  mentions  another  geological  pheno- 
menon north  of  Bed  Biver,  where  the  surlEtce  of  the  earth, 
in  considerable  tracts  of  country,  is  covered  with  broad  slabs 
of  sandstone,  having  the  form  and  position  of  grave-stones, 
and  looking  as  if  they  had  been  forced  up  by  some  subter- 
ranean agitation.  "  The  resemblance,"  says  he  **  which  these 
very  remarkable  spots  have  in  many  places  to  old  church- 
yards is  curious  in  the  extreme.  One  might  almost  fancy 
himself  among  the  tombs  of  the  pre- Adamites." 

On  the  2nd  of  June,  they  arrived  on  the  main  stream  of 
the  Nebraska  or  Platte  Biver ;  twenty-five  miles  below  the 
head  of  the  Great  Island.  The  low  banks  of  this  river 
give  it  an  appearance  of  great  width.  Captain  Bonneville 
measured  it  in  one  place,  and  found  it  twenty-two  hundred 
yards  from  bank  to  bank.  Its  depth  was  from  three  to  six 
feet,  the  bottom  full  of  quicksands.  The  Nebraska  is 
studded  with  islands  covered  with  that  species  of  poplar 
called  the  cottons-wood  tree.  Keeping  up  along  the  course 
of  this  river  for  several  days,  they  were  obliged,  from  the 
scarcity  of  game,  to  put  themselves  upon  short  allowance, 
and,  occasionally,  to  kiU  a  steer.  They  bore  their  daily 
laboors  and  privations,  however,  with  great  good  humour, 
taking  their  tone,  in  all  probability,  from  the  buoyant  spirit 
of  their  leader.  '*  If  the  weather  was  inclement,"  says  the 
captain,  **  we  watched  the  clouds,  and  Hoped  for  a  sight  of  the 
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blue  sky  and  the  merry  sun.  If  food  was  scanty,  we  regaled 
ourselves  with  the  hope  of  soon  falling  in  with  herds  of 
buffalo,  and  having  nothing  to  do  but  slay  and  eat."  We 
doubt  whether  the  genial  captain  is  not  describing  the  cheeri- 
uess  of  his  own  breast,  which  gave  a  cheery  aspect  to  every 
thing  around  him. 

There  certainly  were  evidences,  however,  that  the  country 
was  not  always  equally  destitute  of  game.  At  one  place,  they 
observed  a  field  decorated  with  buffalo  skulls,  arranged  in 
circles,  curves,  and  other  mathematical  figures,  as  if  for  some 
mystic  rite  or  ceremony.  They  were  almost  innumerable, 
and  seemed  to  have  been  a  vast  hecatomb  offered  up  in 
thanksgiving  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  some  signal  success  in 
the  chase. 

On  the  11th  of  June,  they  came  to  the  fork  of  the  Nebraska, 
where  it  divides  itself,  into  two  equal  and  beautiful  streams. 
One  of  these  branches  rises  in  the  west-southwest,  near  the 
head  waters  of  the  Arkansas.  Up  the  course  of  this  branch, 
as  Captain  Bonneville  was  well  aware,  lay  the  route  to  the 
Oamanche  and  Kioway  Indians,  and  to  the  northern  Mexican 
settlements;  of  the  other  branch  he  knew  nothing.  Its 
sources  might  lie  among  wild  and  inaccessible  cliffs,  and 
tumble  and  foam  down  rugged  defiles  and  over  craggy  pre* 
cipices ;  but  its  direction  was  in  the  true  course,  and  up  this 
stream  he  determined  to  prosecute  his  route  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Finding  it  impossible,  from  quicksands  and 
other  dangerous  impediments,  to  cross  the  river  in  this 
neighbourhood,  he  kept  up  along  the  south  fork  for  two  days, 
merely  seeking  a  safe  fording  place.  At  length  he  encamped, 
caused  the  bodies  of  the  wagons  to  b,e  dislodged  from  the  wheels, 
covered  with  buffalo  hides,  and  besmeared  with  a  compound 
of  tallow  and  ashes ;  thus  forming  rude  boats.  In  these,  they 
berried  their  effects  across  the  stream,  which  was  six  hundred 
yards  wide,  with  a  swift  and  strong  current.  Three  men 
were  in<  each  boat,  to  manage  it ;  others  waded  across,  pushing 
the  barks  before  them.  Thus  all  crossed  in  safety.  A  march 
of  nine  miles  took  them  over  high  rolling  prairies  to  the  north 
fork ;  their  eyes  being  regaled  with  the  welcome  sight  of  herds 
of  buffalo  at  a  distance,  some  careering  the  plain,  others 
grazing  and  reposing  in  the  natural  meadows. 

Skirting  along  the  north  fork  for  a  day  or  two,  excessively 
annoyed  by  musquitoes  and  bufi&do  gnats,  they  reached,  in 
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the  eTening  of  the  17th,  a  small  bat  beautiful  grove,  from 
\f\nch  issued  the  confused  notes  of  singing  birds,  the  first 
they  had  heard  since  crossing  the  boundary  of  Missouri. 
After  so  many  days  of  weary  travelling,  through  a  naked, 
monotonous  and  silent  countiy,  it  was  delightful  once  more  to 
hear  the  song  of  the  Jbird,  and  to  behold  the  verdure  of  the 
grove.  It  was  a  beautiful  sunset,  and  a  sight  of  the  glowing 
rays,  mantling  the  tree-tops  and  rustling  branches,  gladdened 
every  heart.  They  pitched  their  camp  in  the  grove,  kindled 
their  fires,  partook  merrily  of  their  rude  fare,  and  resigned 
themselves  to  the  sweetest  sleep  fhey  had  enjoyed  since  their 
outset  upon  the  prairies. 

The  country  now  became  rugged  and  broken.  High  bluffs 
advanced  upon  the  river,  and  forced  the  travellers  occasionally 
to  leave  its  banks  and  wind  their  course  into  the  interior. 
In  one  of  the  wild  and  solitary  passes,  they  were  startled  by 
the  trail  of  four  or  five  pedestrians,  whom  they  supposed  to 
be  spies  from  some  predatory  camp  of  either  Arickara  or  Crow 
Indians.  This  obliged  them  to  redouble  their  vigilance  at 
night,  and  to  keep  especial  watch  upon  their  horses.  In  these 
rugged  and  elevated  regions  they  began  to  see  the  black-t£dled 
deer,  a  species  larger  than  the  ordinary  kind,  and  chiefly  found 
in  rocky  and  mountainous  countries.  They  had  reached  also  a 
great  buffalo  range  ;  Captain  Bonneville  ascended  a  high  bluff, 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  plains.  As 
far  as  his  eye  could  reach,  the  country  seemed  absolutely 
blackened  by  innumerable  herds:  No  language,  he  says,  could 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  vast  living  mass  thus  presented 
to  his  eye.-  He  remarked  that  the  bulls  and  cows  generally 
congregated  in  separate  herds. 

Opposite  to  the  camp  at  this  place  was  a  singular  phenome- 
non, which  is  among  the  curiosities  of  the  country.  It  is 
called  the  chimney.  The  lower  part  is  a  conical  mound,  ris- 
ing out  of  the  naked  plain  ;  from  the  summit  shoots  up  a  shaft 
or  column,  about  one  Ixundred  and  twenty  feet  in  height,  from 
which  it  derives  its  name.  The  height  of  the  whole,  accord- 
ing to  Captain  Bonneville,  is  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  yards. 
It  is  composed  of  indurated  clay,  with  alternate  layers  of  red 
and  white  sandstone,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  up- 
wards of  thirty  miles. 

On  the  21st,  they  encamped  amidst  high  and  beetling  cliffs 
of  indurated  clay  and  sandstone,  bearing  the  semblance  of 
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towers,  castles,  charches,  and  fortified-  cities.  At  a  distance, 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  persuade  one's  self  that  the  works 
of  art  were  not  mingled  with  these  fantastic  freaks  of  nature. 
They  have  received  the  name  of  Scott's  Bluffs,  from  a  mdlan* 
choly  circumstance.  A  number  of  years  since,  a  party  were 
descending  the  upper  part  of  the  river  in  canoes,  when  their 
frail  barks  were  overtun^ed  and  all  their  powder  spoiled. 
Their  rifles  being  thus  rendered  useless,  they  were  unable  to 
procure  food  by  bunting,  and  had  to  depend  upon  roots  and 
wild  fruits  for  subsistence.  After  suffering  extremely  from 
h\mger,  they  arrived  at  Laramie's  Fork>  a  small  tributary  of 
the  north  branch  of  the  Nebraska,  about  sixty  miles  above  the 
cliffs  just' mentioned.  Here  one  of  the  party,  by  the  name  of 
Scott,  was  taken  ill ;  and  his  companions  came  to  a  halt,  until 
he  should  recover  health  and  strength  sufficient  to  proceed. 
While  they  were  searching  round  in  quest  of  edible  roots,  they 
discovered  a  fresh  trail  of  white  men,  who  had  evidently  but 
recently  preceded  them.  What  was  to  be  done?  By  a 
forced  march  they  might  overtake  this  party,  and  thus  be  able 
to  reach  the  settlements  in  safety.  Should  they  linger  they 
might  all  perish  of  famine  and  exhaustion.  Scott,  however, 
was  incapable  of  moving ;  they  were  too  feeble  to  aid  him  for 
ward,  and  dreaded  that  such  a  clog  would  prevent  their  com* 
ing  up  with  the  advance  party.  They  determined,  therefore, 
to  abandon  him  to  his  fate.  Accordingly,  under  pretence  of 
seeking  food,  and  such  simples  as  might  be  efficacious  in  his 
malady,  they  deserted  him  and  hastened  forward  upon  the 
trail.  They  succeeded  in  overtaking  the  party  of  which  they 
were  in  quest,  but  concealed  their  faithless  desertion  of  Scott; 
alleging  that  he  had  died  of  disease. 

On  the  ensuing  summer,  these  very  individuals,  visiting 
these  parts  in  company  with  others,  came  suddenly  upon  the 
bleached  bones  and  grinning  skull  of  a  human  skeleton,  which, 
by  certain  signs,  they  recognised  for  the  remains  of  Scott. 
Tliis  was  sixty  long  miles  from  the  place  where  they  had 
abandoned  him ;  and  it  appeared  that  the  wretched  man  had 
crawled  that  immense  distance  before  death  put  an  end  to 
his  miseries.  The  wild  and  picturesque  blufis  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  lonely  grave  have  ever  since  borne  his 
name. 

Amidst  this  wild  and  striking  scenery,  Captain  Bonneville, 
for  the  first  time,  beheld  flocks  of  the  ahsahta  or  bighorn,  an 
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animal  which  frequents  these  cliffs  in  great  numbers.  They 
accord  with  the  nature  of  such  scenery,  and  add  much  to  its 
romantic  effect ;  bounding  like  goats  from  crag  to  crag,  often 
trooping  along  the  lofty  shelves  of  the  mountains,  under  the 
guidance  of  some  venemble  patriarch,  with  'horns  twisted 
lower  than  his  muzzle,  and  sometimes  peering  oyer  the  edge 
of  a  precipice,  so  high  that  they  appear  scarce  bigger  than 
crows ;  indeed,  it  seems  a  pleasure  to  them  to  seek  the  most 
nigged  and  frightful  situations,  doubtless  from  a  feeling  of 
security. 

This  animal  is  commonly  called  the  mountain  sheep,  and  is 
often  confounded  with  another  animal,  the  "woolly  sheep," 
found  more  to  the  northward,  about  the  country  of  the 
Flatheads.  The  latter  likewise  inhabits  clifib  in  summer,  but 
descends  into  the  -valleys  in  the  muter.  It  has  white  wool, 
like  a  sheep,  mingted  with  a  thin  growth  of  long  hair;  but  it 
has  short  legs,  a  deep  belly,  and  a  beard  like  a  goat.  Its 
horns  are  about  five  inches  long,  slightly  curved  backwards, 
black  as  jet,  and  beautifully  polished.  Its  hoofs  are  of  the 
same  colour.  This  animal  is  by  no  means  so  active  as  the 
bighorn  ;  it  does  not  bound  much,  but  sits  a  good  deal  upon 
its  haunches.  It  is  not  so  plentiful  either ;  rarely  more  than 
two  or  three  are  seen  at  a  time.  .Its  wool  alone  gives  a  re- 
semblance to  the  sheep ;  it  is  more  properly  of  the  goat  genus. 
The  flesh  is  said  to  have  a  musty  flavour ;  some  have  thought 
the  fleece  might  be  valuable,  as  it  is  said  to  be  as  fine  as  that 
of  the  goat  of  Cashmere,  but  it  is  not  to  be  procured  in  suf- 
ficient quantities. 

The  ahsahta,  argali,  or  bighorn,  on  the  contraiy,  has  short 
hair  like  a  deer,  and  resembles  it  in  shape,  but  has  the  head 
and  horns  of  a  sheep,  and  its  flesh  is  said  to  be  delicious 
mutton.  The  Indians  consider  it  more  sweet  and  delicate 
than  any  other  kind  of  venison.  It  abounds  in  the  Eocky 
Mountains,  from  the  fiftieth  degree  of  north  latitude,  quite 
jdown  to  Califbmia ;  generally  in  the  highest  regions  capable  of 
▼egetation  ;  sometimes  it  ventures  into  the  valleys,  but  on  the 
least  alarm,  regains  its  favourite  cliffs  and  precipices,  where 
it  is  perilous,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  hunter  to  follow*. 

*  Bimenflions  of  a  male  of  this  species,  from  the  nose  to  the  base  of  the 
tan,  fire  feet ;  length  of  the  tail,  four  inches ;  girth  of  the  body,  four  feet ; 
height,  three  feet  eight  inches ;  the  horn,  three  feet  six  inches  long,  one  foot 
three  inches  in  ciremnfereDoe  at  base. 

0  2 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

When  on  the  march,  Captain  Bonneville  always  sent  some  of 
his  hest  hunters  in  the  advance  to  reconnoitre  the  coontry,  as 
well  as  to  look  out  for  game.  On  the  34th  of  May,  as  the 
caravan  was  slowly  journeying  up  the  hanks  of  the  Nebraska, 
the  hunters  came  galloping  back,  waving  their  caps,  and  giving 
the  alarm  cry,  Indians !  Indians ! 

The  captain  immediately  ordered  a  halt :  the  hunters  now 
came  up  and  announced  that  a  large  war-party  of  Crow  Indians 
were  just  above,  on  the  river.  The  captain  knew  the  character 
of  these  savages ;  one  of  the  most  roving,  warlike,  crafty,  and 
predatory  tribes  of  the  mountains  ;  horse-stealers  of  the  first 
order,  and  easily  provoked  to  acts  of  sanguinary  violence. 
Orders  were  accordingly  given  to  prepare  for  action,  and  every 
one  promptly  took  the  post  that  had  been  assigned  him,  in 
the  general  order  of  the  march,  in  all  cases  of  warlike  emer- 
gency. ^ 

Everything  being  put  in  battle  array,  the  captain  took  the 
lead  of  bis  little  band,  and  moved  on  slowly  and  warily.  In 
a  little  while  he  beheld  the  Crow* warriors  emerging  from 
among  the  bluffs.  There  were  about  sixty  of  them;  fine 
martial-looking  fellows,  painted  and  arrayed  for  war,  and 
mounted  on  horses  decked  out  with  all  kinds  of  wild  trap- 
pings. They  came  prancing  along  in  gallant  style,  with  many 
wild  and  dexterous  evolutions,  for  none  can  surpass  them  in 
horsemanship ;  and  their  bright  colours,  and  flaunting  and 
fantastic  embellishments,  glaring  and  sparkling  in  the  morn- 
ing sunshine,  gave  them  really  a  striking  appearance. 

Their  mode  of  approach,  to  one  not  acquainted  with  the 
tactics  and  ceremonies  of  this  rude  chivalry  of  the  wilderness, 
had  an  air  of  direct  hostility.  They  came  galloping  forward 
in  a  body,  as  if  about  to  make  a  furious  charge,  but,  when 
close  at  hand,  opened  to  the  right  and  left,  and  wheeled  in 
wide  circles  round  the  travellers,  whooping  and  yelling  like 
maniacs. 

This  done,  their  mock  fury  sank  into  a  calm,  and  the  chief, 
approaching  the  captain,  who  had  remained  warily  drawn  up, 
though  informed  of  the  pacific  nature  of  the  manoeuvre,  ex- 
tended to  him  the  hand  of  friendship.  The  pipe  of  peace 
was  smoked,  and  nrw  all  was  good  fellowship. 
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The  Crows  were  in  pursuit  of  a  band  of  Chcyennes,  who* 
had  attacked  their  village  in  the  night,  and  killed  one  of  their 
people.     Thej  had  already  been  five-and*  twenty  days  on  the 
track  of  the  marauders,  and  were  determined  not  to  return 
home  until  they  had  sated  their  revenge. 

A  few  days  previously,  some  of  their  scouts,  who  were  nng' 
ing  the  country  at  a  distance  from  the  main  body,  had  disco- 
vered the  party  of  Captain  Bonneville.  They  had  dogged  it 
for  a  time  in'  secret,  astonished  at  the  long  train  of  wagons 
aod  oxen,  and  especially  struck  with  the  sight  of  a  cow  and 
calf,  quietly  following  the  caravan,  supposing  them  to  be 
some  kind  of  tame  buffido.  Having  satisfied  their  curiosity, 
they  carried  back  to  their  chief  intelligence  of  all  that  they 
had  seen.  He  had,  in  consequence,  diverged  from  his  pursuit 
of  vengeance  to  behold  the  wonders  described  to  hitn.  **  Now 
that  we  have  met  you,*'  said  he  to  Captain  Bonneville,  *'  and 
have  seen  these  marvels  with  our  own  eyes,  our  hearts  are 
glad."  In  fact,  nothing  could  exceed  the  curiosity  evinced  by 
&ese  people  as  to  the  phjects  before  them.  Wagons  had 
never  been  seen  by  them  before,  and  they  examined  them 
with  the  greatest  minuteness ;  but  the  calf  was  the  peculiar 
object  of  their  admiration.  They  watched  it  with  intense 
interest  as  it  licked  the  hands  accustomed  to  feed  it,  and 
were  struck  with  the  mild  expression  of  its  countenance,  and 
its  perfect  docility. 

After  much  sage  consultation,  they  at  length  determined 
that  it  must  be  the  "  great  medicine  "  of  the  white  party  ;  an 
appellation  given  by  the  Indians  to  anything  of  supernatural 
and  mysterious  power,  that  is  guarded  as  a  talisman.  They 
were  completely  thrown  out  in  their  conjecture,  however,  by 
an  ofifer  of  the  white  men  to  exchange  the  calf  for  a  horse ; 
their  estimation  of  the  **  great  medicine"  sank  in  an  instant, 
and  they  declined  the  bargain. 

At  the  request  of  the  Crow  chieftain  the  two  parties  en- 
camped together,  and  passed  the  residue  of  the  day  in  com- 
pany. The  captain  was  well  pleased  with  every  opportunity 
to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  **  unsophisticated  sons  of  nature," 
who  had  so  long  been  objects  of  his  poetic  speculations  ;  and, 
indeed,  this  wild  horse-stealing  tribe  is  one  of  the  most  noto- 
rious of  the  mountains.  The  chief,  of  course,  had  his  scalps 
to  show  and  his  battles  to  recount.  The  Blackfoot  is  the 
hereditary  enemy  of  the  Crow,  towards  whom  hostility  is  like 
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a  cherished  principle  of  religion  ;  for  every  tribe,  besides  i 
casual  antagonists,  has  some  enduring  foe  with  \?hom  the 
can.  be  no  penoanent  reconciliation.  The  Crows  and  Blacl 
feet,  upon  ^e  whole,  are  enemies  worthy  of  each  other,  beii 
rogues  and  ruffians  of  the  first  water.  As  their  predate: 
excursions  extend  over  the  same  regions,  they  often  come 
contact  with  each  other,  and  these  casual  confli6ts  serve 
keep  their  wits  awake  and  their  passions  alive. 

The  present  party  of  Crows,  however,  evinced  nothing 
the  invidious  character  for  which  they  are  renowned.  Durii 
the  day  and  night  that  they  were  encamped  in  company  wi 
the  travellers,  their  conduct  was  friendly  in  the  extrem 
They  were,  in  fact,  quite  irksome  in  their  attentions,  and  hi 
a  caressing  manner  at  times  quite  importunate.  It,  was  n 
until  after  separation  on  the  following  morning,  that  the  ca 
tain  and  his  men  ascertained  the  secret  of  all  this  loviuj 
kindness.  In  the  course  of  their  fraternal  caresses,  the  Cro^ 
had  contrived  to  empty  the  pockets  of  their  white  brother 
to  abstract  the  very  buttons  from  their  coats,  and,  above  a 
to  make  free  with  their  hunting  knives. 

By  equal  altitudes  of  the  sun,  taken  at  this  last  encam 
ment,  Captain  Bonneville  ascertained  his  latitude  to  be  4 
47^  north.  The  thermometer,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morniu 
stood  at  fifty-nine  degrees;  at  two  o'clock,  T.M.,  at  ninet 
two  degrees;  and  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evejiing,  at  seven 
degrees.  , 

The  Black  Hills,  or  Mountains,  now  began  to  be  seen  at 
distance,  printing  the  horizon  with  their  rugged  and  broki 
outlines ;  and  tlireatening  to  oppose  a  difficult  barrier  in  tl 
way  of  the  travellers. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  the  travellers  encamped  at  Laramie 
Fork,  a  clear  and  be&utiful  stream,  rising  in  the  west-sout 
west,  maintaining  an  average  width  of  twenty  yards,  ai 
winding  through  broad  meadows  abounding  in  currants  aj 
gooseberries,  and  adorned  with  groves  and  clumps  of  trees. 

By  an  observation  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  vrith  a  Dolland  ] 
fleeting  telescope.  Captain  Bonneville  ascertained  the  lon{ 
tude  to  be  102°  57'  west  of  Greenwich. 

We  will  here  step  ahead  of  our  narrative  to  observe  thi 
about  three  years  after  the  time  of  which  we  are  treating,  Li 
Bobert  Campbell,  formerly  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Coi 
pany,  descended  the  Platte  from  this  fork,  in  skin  canoes,  th 
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pfoviBg,  what  had  always  been  discredited,  that  the  riTer  was 
navigable.  About  the  same  time,  he  built  a  fort  or  trading 
post  at  Laramie's  Fork,  which  be  named  Fort  William,  after 
his  friend  and  partner,  Mr.  William  Sublette.  Since  that 
time,  the  Platte  has  become  a  highway  igr  the  fur  traders. 

For  some  days  past.  Captain  Bonneville  had  been  made 
sensible  of  the  great  elevation  of  country  into  which  he  was 
gradually  ascencUng,  by  the  effect  of  the  dryness  and  rarefac- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  upon  his  wagons.  The  wood-work 
shnmk ;  the  paint  boxes  of  the  wheels  were  continually  work- 
ing out,  .and  it  was  necessary  to  support  the  spokes  by  stout 
props  to  prevent  their  fedling  asunder.  The  travellers  were 
now  entering  one  of  those  great  steppes  of  the  Far  West, 
where  the  prevalent  aridity  of  the  atmosphere  renders  the 
country  unfit  for  cultivation.  In  these  regions  there  is  a  fresh 
sweet  growth  of  grass  in  the  spring,  but  it  is  scanty  and  short, 
and  parches  up  in  the  course  of  tbe  summer,  so  Uiat  there  is 
none  for  the  hunters  to  set  fire  to  in  the  autumn.  It  is  a 
common  observation,  that  **  above  the  forks  of  the  Platte  the 
grass  does  not  bum."  All  attempts  at  agriotilture  and  garden- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  William  have  been  attended 
with  very  lit^e  success.  The  grain  and  vegetables  raised 
there  have  been  scanty  in  quai^tity  and  poor  in  quality.  The 
great  elevation  of  these  plains,  and  the  dryness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, will  tend  to  retain  these  immense  regions  in  a  state  of 
pristine  vnldemesa. 

In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  more,  the  travellers  entered 
that  wild  and  broken  tract  of  the  Grow  country  called  the 
Black  Hills,  and  here  their  journey  became  toilsome  in  the 
extreme.  Bugged  steeps  and  deep  ravines  incessantly  ob- 
structed their  progress,  so  that  a  great  part  of  the  day  was 
spent  in  the  painful  toil  of  digging  through  banks,  filling  up 
ravines,  forcing  the  wa^ns  up  the  most  forbidding  ascents^ 
or  swinging  them  with  ropes  down  the  face  of  dangerous  pre- 
cipioed.  The  shoes  of  their  horses  were  worn  out,  and  their 
feet  injured  by  the  rugged  and  stony  roads.  The  travellers 
were  annoyed  also  by  frequent  but  brief  storms,  which  would 
come  hurrying  over  the  hilfs,  or  through  the  mountain  defiles, 
rage  with  great  fury  for  a  short  time,  and  then  pass  off,  leaving 
everything  calm  and  serene  again. 

For  several  nights  the  camp  had  been  infested  by  vagabond 
Indian  dogs,  prowling  about  in  quest  of  food.     They  were 
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about  the  size  of  a  large  pointer ;  with  ears  short  and  erec 
and  a  long  bushy  tail ;  altogether,  they  bore  a  striking  resec 
blance  to  a  wolf.  These  skulking  visitors  would  'keep  aboi 
the  purlieus  of  the  camp  until  daylight ;  when,  on  the  fin 
stir  of  life  among  the  sleepers,  they  would  scamper  off  unt 
they  reached  some  rising  ground,  where  they  would  take  the 
seats,  and  keep  a  sharp  and  hungry  watch  upon  every  mov( 
ment.  The  moment  the  travellers  were  fairly  on  the  marc] 
and  the  camp  was  abandoned,  these  starveling  hangers-o 
would  hasten  to  the,  deserted  fires,  to  seize  upon  the  hal 
picked  bones,  the  offals  and  garbage  that  lay  about;  an< 
having  made  a  hasty  meal,  with  many  a  snap  and  snarl  an 
growl,  would  follow  leisurely  on  the  trail  of  the  caravai 
Many  attempts  ,were  made  to  coax  or  catch  them,  but  in  vaii 
Their  quick  and  suspicious  eyes  caught  the  slightest  8inist< 
movement,  and  they  turned  and  scampered  oS.  At  lengl 
one  was  taken.  He  was  terribly  alarmed,  and  crouched  an 
trembled  as  if  expecting  instant  death.  Soothed,  however,  1 
caresses,  he  began  after  a  time  to  gather  confidence  and  w£ 
his  tail,  and  at  length  was  brought  to  follow  close  at  the  hee 
of  his  captors,  still,  however,  darting  around  furtive  and  su 
picious  glaAces,  and  evincing  a  disposition  to  scamper  off  upc 
the  least  alarm. 

On  the  1st  of  July  the  band  of  Crow  warriors  again  cross( 
their  path.  They  came  in  vaunting  and  vainglorious  styh 
displaying  five  Cheyenne  scalps,  the  trophies  of  their  ve 
geance.  They  were  now  bound  homewards,  to  appease  tl 
manes  of  their  comrade  by  these  proofs  that  his  death  hi 
been  revenged,  and  intended  to  have  scalp-dances  and  oth 
triumphant  rejoicings.  Captain  Bonneville  and  his  me 
however,  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  renew  their  confidii 
intimacy  with  t&ese  crafty  savages,  and,  above  all,  took  care 
avoid  their  pilfering  caresses.  They  remarked  one  precauti< 
of  the  Crows  with  respect  to  their  horses;  to  protect  th€ 
hoofs  from  the  sharp  and  jagged  rocks  among  which  they  hi 
•  to  pass  they  had  covered  them  with  shoes  of  buffalo  hide. 

The  route  of  the  travellers  lay  generally  along  the  course 
the  Nebraska  or  Platte,  but  occasionaliy,  where  steep  promo 
tories  advanced  to  tho  margin  of  the  stream,  they  were  oblig 
to  make  inland  circuits.  One  of  these  took  them.througl] 
bold  and  stem  country,  bordered  by  a  range  of  low  mountaii 
running  east  and  west.     Evsrj'thing  around  bore  traces 
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some  fearful  convuldioii  of  nature  in  times  long  nast.  Hitherto 
the  yarious  strata  of  rock  had  exhibited  a  genue  elevation  to* 
wards  the  south-west,  but  here  everythidg  appeared  to  have 
been  subverted,  and  thrown  out  of  place.  In  manj  places 
there  were  heavy  beds  of  white  sandstone  resting  upon  jred. 
Immense  strata  of  rocks  jutted  up  into  crags  and  cliffs,  and 
sometimes  formed  perpendicular  walls  and  overhanging  preci- 
pices. An  air  of  sterility  prevailed  over  these  savage  wastes. 
The  valleys  were  destitute  of  herbage,  and  scantily  clothed 
Tvith  a  stunted  species  of  wormwood,  generally  known  among 
traders  and  trappers  by  the  name  of  sage.  From  an  elevated 
point  of  their  march  through  this  region,  the  travellers  caught 
a  beautiful  view  of  the  Powder  River  Mountains  away  to  the 
Borth,  stretching  along  the  very  verge  of  the  horizon,  and 
seeming,  from  the  snow  with  which  they  were  mantled,  to  be 
a  chain  of  small  white  clouds,  connecting  sky  and  ^arth. 

Though  the  thermometer  at  mid-day  ranged  from  eighty  to 
ninety,  and  even  sometimes  rose  to  ninety-three  degrees,  yet 
occasional  spots  of  snow  were  to  be  seen  on  the  tops  of  the  low 
mountains,  among  which  the  travellers  were  journeying ;  proofs 
of  the  great  elevation  of  the  whole  region. 

The  Nebraska,  in  its  passage  through  the  Black  Hills,  is 
confined  to  a  much  narrower  channel  than  that  through  which 
it  flows  in  the  plains  below ;  but  it  is  deeper  and  clearer,  and 
rushes  with  a  stronger  current.  The  scenery,  also,  is  more 
varied  and  beautiful.  Sometimes  it  glides  rapidly  but 
smoothly  through  a  picturesque  valley,  between  wooded 
banks ;  then,  forcing  its  way  into  the  bosom  of  rugged  moun- 
tains, it  ru^es  impetuously  through  narrow  defiles,  roaring 
and  foaming  down  rocks  and  rapids,  until  it  is  again  soothed 
to  rest  in  some  peaceful  valley. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  Captain  Bonneville  abandoned  the 
inain  stream  of  the  Nebraska,  which  was  continually  should- 
ered by  rugged  promontories,  and  making  a  bend  to  the 
south-west,  for  a  couple  of  days,  part-df  the  time  over  plains 
of  loose  sand,  encamped  on  the  14th  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sweet  Water,  a  stream  about  twenty  yards  in  breadth,  and 
four  or  five  feet  deep,  flowing  between  low  banks  over  a 
^^dy  soil,  and  forming  one  of  the  forks  or  upper  branches 
of  the  Nebraska.  Up  this  stream  they  now  shaped  their 
course  for  several  successive  days,  tending  generally  to  the 
west.    The  soil  was  light  and  sandy;  the  country  much  di- 
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vorsified.  Freauently  the  plains  were  studded  with  isolated 
bloeks  of  rock,  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  a  half  globe,  and 
from  three  to  four  htmdred  feet  high.  These  singalar  masses 
had  occasionally  a  very  imposing  and  even  sublime  appear- 
ance, rising  from  the .  midst  of  a  saTage  and  lonely  land- 
scapCi 

As  the  travellers  continued  to  advance,  they  became  more 
and  more  sensible  of  the  elevation  of  the  country.  The 
hills  around  were  more  generally  capped  with  snow.  The 
men  complained  of  cramps  and, colics,  sore  lips  and  mouths, 
and  violent  headaches.  The  wood-work  of  /die  wagons  also 
shrank  so  much  that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  wheels  were 
kept  from  fiedling  to  pieces.  The  country  bordering  upon  the 
river  was  frequently  gashed  with  deep  ravines,  or  traversed 
by  high  blufife,  to  avoid  which  the  travellers  were  obliged  to 
make  wide  circuits  through  the  plains.  In  the  course  of 
these  they  came  upon  immense  herds  of  bufialo,  which  kept 
scouring  off  in  the  van  like  a  retreating  army. 

Among  the  motley  retainers  of  the  camp  was  Tom  Cain,  a 
raw  Irishman,  who  officiated  as  cook,  whose  various  blunders 
and  expedients  in  his  novel  situation,  and  in  the  wild  scenes 
and  wild  kind  of  life  into  which  he  had  suddenly  been  thrown, 
had  made  him  a  kind  of  butt  or  droll  of  the  camp.  Tom, 
however,  began  to  discover  an  ambition  supe];ior  to  his  station, 
and  the  conversation  oi  the  hunters,  and  the  stories  of  their 
exploits,  inspired  him  with  a  desir^  to  elevate  himself  to  the 
dignity  of  their  order.  The  bufi&do  in  such  immense  droves 
presented  a  tempting  opportunity  for  making  his  first  essay. 
He  rode  in  the  line  of  march  dl  prepared  for  action :  his 
powder-flask  and  shot-pouch  knowingly  slung  at  the  pommel 
of  his  saddle,  to  be  at  hand ;  his  rifle  balanced  on  his  shoulder. 
While  in  this  plight  a  troop  of  buffalo  came  trotting  by  in 
great  alarm.  In  an  instant  Tom  sprang  from  his  horse  and 
gave  chase  on  foot.  Finding  they  were  leaving  him  behind, 
he  levelled  his  rifle  and  pulled  trigger.  His  shot  produced 
no  other  effect  than  to  increase  the  speed  of  the  buffalo  and 
to  frighten  his  own  horse,  who  took  to  his  heels  and  scam- 
pered off  with  all  the  ammunition.  Tom  scampered  after 
him,  hallooing  with  n^ight  and  main,  and  the  wild  horse  and 
wild  Irishman  soon  disappeared  among  the  ravines  of  the 
prairie.  Captain  Bonneville,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
line,  and  had  seen  the  transaction  at  a  distance,  detached  a 


partj  in  pursuit  of  Tom.  After  a  long  interyal  they  x^ 
turned,  l^ing  the  frightened  horse;  hut  though  they  had 
sooured  the  country,  and  looked  out  and  shouted  from  every 
height,  they  had  seen  nothing  of  his  rider. 

As  Captain  Bonneville  knew  T6m*s  utter  Awkwardness 
and  inexperience,  and  the  dangers  of  a  hewildered  Irishman 
in  the  midst  of  a  prairie,  he  halted  and  encamped  at  an  early 
boor,  that  there  might  he  a  regular  hunt  for  him  in  the 
moning. 

At  early  dawn  on  the  following  day  scouts  were  sent  off  in 
CTeij  direction,  while  the  main  hody,  after  hreakfast,  pro- 
ceeded slowly  on  its  course.  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon  that  the  hunters'  returned,  with  honest  Tom 
nMxmted  hehind  one  of  them.  They  had  found  him  in  a 
complete  state  of  perplexity  and  amazement.  His  appear- 
ance caused  shouts  of  merriment  in  the  camp — ^hut  Tom  for 
once  could  not  join  in  the  mirth  raised  at  nis  expense ;  he 
was  completely  chapfallen,  and  apparently  cured  of  the  hunt-; 
ing  mania  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 


CHAPTER  V. 

It  was  on  the  20th  of  July  that  Captain  Bonneville  first 
came  in  sight  of  the  grand  region  of  his  hopes  and  anticipa- 
tioDs,  the  Eocky  Mountains.  He.  had  heen  making  a  hend 
to  the  south  to  avoid  some  ohstacles  along  the  river,  and  had 
attained  a  high  rocky  ridge,  when  a  magnificent  prospect 
hurst  upon  Ins  sight.  To  the  west  rose  the  Wind  lUver 
Mountains,  'with  their  bleached  and  snowy  summits  towering 
into  the  cloads.  These  stretched  far  to  the  north-north-west, 
nntil  they  melted  away  into  what  appeared  to  be  faint  clouds, 
hut  which  the  experienced  eyes  of  ihe  veteran  hunters  of  the 
party  recognised  for  the  rugged  mountains  of  the  Yellow- 
stone ;  at  the  feet  of  which  extended  the  wild  Crow  country : 
a  perilous  though  profitable  region  for  the  trapper. 

To  the  sodth-west  the  eye  ranged  over  an  immense  extent 
of  wilderness,  with  what  appeared  to  be  a  snowy  vapour 
resting  upon  its  horizon.  This,  however,  was  pointed  out  as 
another  branch  of  the  Great  Chippewyan,  or  Rocky  chain ; 
heing  the  Eutaw  Mountains,  at  whose  basis  the  wandering 
tribe  of  hunters  of  the  same  name  pitch  their  tents 
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We  can  imagine  the  enthusiasm  of  the  worthy  captain, 
when  he  beheld  the  vast  and  mountainous  scene  of  his  adven- 
turous  enterprise  thus  suddenly  unveiled  before  him.  We 
can  imagine  with  what  feelings  of  awe  and  ad^niration  he  must 
have  contemplated  the  Wind  River  Sierra,  or  bed  of  moun- 
tains ;  that  great  fountain-head  from  whose  springs,  and  lakes, 
and  melted  snows,  some  of  those  mighty  rivers  take  their  rise, 
which  wander  over  hundreds  of  miles  of  varied  country  and 
clime,  and  find  their  way  to  the  opposite  waves  of  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific. 

The  Wind  Biver  Mountains  are,  in  fact,  among  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  whole  Rocky  ^  chain,  and  would  appear  to 
be  an^ong  the  loftiest.  They  form,  as  it  were,  a  great  bed  of 
mountains,  about  eighty  miles  in  length,  and  from  twenty  to 
thirty  in  breadth ;  with  rugged  peaks,  covered  with  eternal 
snows,  and  deep  narrow  vdleys,  full  of  springs,  and  brooks, 
and  rock-bound  lakes.  From  this  great  treasury  of  waters 
issue  forth  limpid  streams,  which,  augmendng  as  they  descend, 
become  main  tributaries,  of  the  Missouri  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Columbia  on  the  other ;  and  give  rise  to  the  Seeds-ke-dee 
Agie,  or  Green  River,  the  great  Colorado  of  the  West,  that 
empties  its  current  into  the  Gulf  of  California. 

The  Wind  River  Mountains  are  notorious  in  hunters'  and 
trappers'  stories :  their  rugged  defiles,  and  the  rough  tracts 
about  their  neighbourhood,  having  been  lurking  places  for  the 
predatory  hordes  of  the  mountains,  and  scenes  of  rough  en- 
counter with  Crows  and  Blackfeet.  It  was  to  the  west  of 
these  mountains,  in  the  valley  of  the  Seeds-ke-dee  Agie,  or 
Green  River,  that  Captain  Bonneville  intended  to  make  a 
halt,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  repose  to  his  people  and  his 
horses,  after  their  weary  journeying,  and  of  collecting  infor- 
mation as  to  his  future  course.  This  Green  River  valley,  and 
its  immediate  neighbourhood,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
formed  the  main  point  of  rendezvous,  for  the  present  year, 
of  the  rival  fur  companies,  and  the  motley  populace,  civilized 
and  savage,  connected  with  them.  Several  days  of  rugged 
travel,  however,  yet  remained  for  the  captain  and  his  men, 
before  they  should  encamp  in  this  desired  resting-place. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  as  they  were  pursuing  their  course 
through  one  of  the  meadows  of  the  Sweet  Water,  they  beheld 
a  horse  grazing  at  a  little  distance.  He  showed  no  alarm  at 
their  approach,  but  suffered  himself  quietly  to  be  tak^,  evinc- 
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ing  a  perfect  state  of  tameness.  The  scouts  of  the  party 
were  instantly  on  the  look-out  for  the  owners  of  this  animal/ 
lest  some  dangerous  band  of  savages  might  be  lurking  in  the 
vicinity.  After  a  narrow  search,  they  discovered  the  trail  of 
an  Indian  party,  wbich  had  evidently  passed  through  that 
neighbourhood  but  recently.  The  horse  was  accordingly  taken 
possession  of  as  an  estray ;  but  a  more  vigilant  watch  than 
usual  was  kept  round  the  camp  at  nights,  lest  his  former 
owners  should  be  upon  the  prowl. 

The  travellers  had  now  attained  so  high  an  elevation,  that- 
onthe  23rd  of  July,  at  daybreak,  there  was  considerable  ice  in 
the  water-buckets,  and  the  thermometer  stood  at  twenty-two 
degrees.  The  rarity  of  the  atmosphere  continued  to  affect 
the  wood-work  of  the  wagons,  and  the  wheels  were  incessantly 
flailing  to  pieces.  A  remedy  was  at  length  devised.  The  tire 
of  each  wheel  was  taken  off,  a  ban  of  wood  was  nailed  round 
the  exterior  of  the  felloes,  the  tire  was  then  made  red  hot, 
replaced  round  the  wlfeel,  and  suddenly  cooled  with  water 
By  this  means  the  whole  was  bound  together  with  great 
compactness.  ' 

The  extreme  elevation  of  these  great  steppes,  which  range 
along  the  feet  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  take  away  from  the 
seeming  height  of  their  peaks,  which  yield  to  few  in  the 
known  world  in  point  of  altitude  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

On  the  24th,  the  travellers  took  final  leave  of  the  Sweet 
Water,  and  keeping  westwardly,  over  a  low  and  very  rocky 
lidge,  one  of  the  most  southern  spurs  of  the  Wind  River 
Mountains,  they  encamped,  after  a  march  of  seven  hours  and 
a  half,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  clear  stream,  running  to  the 
south,  in  which  they  caught  a  number  of  fine  trout. 

The  sight  of  these  fish  was  hailed  with  pleasure,  as  a  sign 
that  they  had  reached  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Pacific ; 
for  it  is  only  on  tlie  western  streams  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
that  trout  are  to  be  taken.  The  stream  on  which  they  had  thus 
encamped,  proved  in  effect,  to  be  tributary  to  the  Seeds-ke- 
dee  Agie,  or  Green  River,  into  which  it  flowed,  at  some  dis- 
tance to  the  south. 

Captain  Bo;aneville  now  considered  himself  as  having  fairly 
passed  the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  and  felt  some  de- 
gree of  exultation  in  being  the  first  individual  who  had  crossed 
north  of  the  settled  provinces  of  Mexico,  from  the  waters  of 
the  Atlantic  to  those  of  the  Pacific,  with  wagons.    Mr.  William 
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Sublette,  the  enterprising  leader  of  the  Eocky  Mountain  Pur 
Company,  had,  two  or  three  years  previously,  reached 'the 
valley  of  the  Wind  River,  which  lies  on  the  north-east  of  the 
mountains,  but  had  proceeded  with  them  no  further. 

A  vast  valley  now  spread  itself  before  the  travellers,  bounded 
on  one  side  by  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  and  to  the  west, 
by  a  long  range  of  high  hills.  This,  Captain  Bonneville  was 
assured  by  a  veteran  hunter  in  his  company,  was  the  great 
valley  of  the  Seeds-ke-dee ;  and  the  same  informant  would 
fain  have  persuaded  him  that  a  small  stream,  three  feet  deep, 
which  he  came  to  on  the  i25th,  was  that  river.  The  captain 
was  convinced,  however,  that  the  stream  was  too  insignificant 
to  drain  so  wide  a  valley  and  the  adjacent  mountains  :  he  en- 
camped, therefore,  at  an  early  hour  on  its  borders,  that  he 
might  take  the  whole  of  the  next  day  to  reach  the  main  river, 
which  he  presumed  to  flow  between  him  and  the  distant  range 
of  western  hills. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  he  commenced  his  march  at  an  early 
'  hour,  making  directly  across  the  valley,  towards  the  hills  in 
the  west ;  proceeding  at  as  brisk  a  rate  as  the  jaded  condition 
of  his  horses  would  permit.  About  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  great  cloud  of  dust  was  descried  in  the  fear,  advancing 
directly  on  the  trail  of  the  party.  The  alarm  was  given ;  they 
all  came  to  a  halt,  and  iield  a  council  of  war.  Some  conjec- 
tured that  the  band  of  Indians,  whose  trail  they  had  discovered 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  stray  horse,  had  been  lying  in 
wait  for  them,  in  some  secret  fastness  of  the  mountains,  and 
were  about  to  attack  them  in  the  op6n  plain,  where  they 
would  have  no  shelter.  Preparations  were  immediately  made 
for  defence,  and  a  scouting  party  sent  off  to  reconnoitre. 
They  soon  came  galloping  back,  making  signals  that  all  was 
well.  The  clouci  of  dust  was  made  by  a  band  of  fifty  or  sixty- 
mounted  trappers,  belonging  to  the  American  Fur  Company, 
who  soon  came  up,  leading  their  pack-horses.  They  were 
headed  by  Mr.  Fontenelle,  an  experienced  leader,.or"  partisan," 
as  a  chief  of  a  party  is  called,  in  the  technical  language  of  the 
trappers. 

Mr.  Fontenelle  informed  Captain  Bonneville  that  he  was 
on  his  way  from  the  company's  trading  post  on  the  Yellow- 
stone, to  the  yearly  rendezvous,  witib  reinforeements  and 
supplies  for  their  hunting  and  trading  parties  beyond  the 
mountains ;  and  that  he  expected  to  meet,  by  appointment. 
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with  a  band  of  free  trappers  in  that  yerj  neighbourhood.  He 
bad  fitllen  upon  tibe  trail  of  Captain  Bonneville's  party  just  after 
leaving  the  Nebraska ;  and,  finding  that  they  had  frightened  off 
all  the  game,  had  been  obliged  to  push  cm,  by  forced  marches, 
to  avoid  famine  :  both  men  and  horses  were,  therefore,  much 
travel-worn  ;  but  this  was  no  place  to  halt ;  the  plain  before 
them,  he  said,  was  destitute  of  grass  and  water,  neither  of 
which  would  be  met  with  short  of  the  Green  River,  which  was 
yet  at  a  considerable  distance.  He  hoped,  he  added,  as  his 
party  were  all  on  horseback,  to  reach  the  river,  with  hard  tra- 
velling, by  nightfall ;  but  he  doubted  the  possibility  of  Captain 
Bonneville's  arrival  there  with  his  wagons  before  the  day  fol- 
lowing. Having  imparted  this  information,  he  pushed  forward 
with  ill  speed. 

Captain  Bonneville  followed  on  as  fast  as  circumstances 
would  permit  The  ground  was  firm  and  gravelly ;  but  the 
horses  were  too  much  fatigued  to  move  rapidly.  After  a  long 
and  harassing  day's  march,  without  pausing  for  a  noontide 
meal,  they  were  compelled,  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  to  encamp 
in  an  open  plain,  destitute  of  water  or  pasturage.  On  the 
following  morning,  the  horSes  were  turned  loose  at  the  peep 
of  day  ;  to  slake  their  thirst,  if  possible,  from  the  dew  collect- 
ed on  the  sparse  grass,  here  and  there  springing  up  among 
dry  sand-banks.  The  soil  of  a  great  part  of  this  Green  River 
valley  is  a  whitish  clay,  into  which  the  rain  cannot  penetrate, 
bat  which  dries  and  cracks  with  the  sun.  In  some  places  it 
procTuces  a  salt  weed,  and  grass  along  the  margins  of  the 
streams ;  but  the  wider  expanses  of  it  are  desolate  and  barren. 
It  was  not  until  noon  that  Captain  Bonneville  reached  the 
banks  of  the  Seeds-ke-dee,  or  Colorado  of  the  West ;  in  the 
meantime,  the  sufferings  of  both  men  and  horses  had  been  ex- 
cessive, and  it  was  with  almost  frantio  eagerness  that  they 
burned  to  allay  their  burning  thirst  in  the  limpid  current  of 
the  river.  *     ^ 

Fontenelle  and  his  party  had  not  fared  much  better:  the 
chief  part  had  managed  to  reach  the  river  by  nightfall,  but 
were  nearly  knocked  up  by  the  exertion  ;  the  horses  of  others 
sank  under  them,  and  they  were  obliged  to  pass  the  night 
upon  the  road. 

On  the  following  morning,  July  27th,  Fontenelle  moved  his 
camp  across  the  river,  while  Captain  Bonneville  proceeded 
some  little  distance  below,  where  there  was  a  small  .but  fresh 
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meadow,  yielding  abundant  pasturage.  Here  the  poor  jad6d 
horses  were  turned  out  to  graze,  and  take  their  rest:  the 
weary  journey  up  the  mountains  had  worn  them  down  in  flesh, 
and  spirit ;  but  this  last  march  across  the  thirsty  plain  had 
nearly  finished  them. 

The  captain  had  hexe  the  first  taste  of  the  boasted  strategy 
of  the  fur  trade.  During  his  brief,  but  social  encampment,  ia 
company  with  Fontenelle,  that  experienced  trapper  had  man- 
aged to  win  over  a  number  of  Delaware  Indians  whom  the 
captain  had  brought  with  him,  by  offering  them  four  hundred 
dollars  each,  for  the  ensuing  autumnal  hunt.  The  captaia 
was  somewhat  astonished  when  he  saw  these  hunters,  oa 
whose  services  he  had  calculated  securely,  suddenly  pack  up 
their  traps,  and  go  over  to  the  rival  camp.  That  he  might  ia 
some  measure,  however,  be  even  with  his  competitor,  he  dis- 
patched two  scouts  to  look  out  for  the  band  of  free  trappers 
who  were  to  meet  Fontenelle  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  bring  them  to  his  camp. 

As  it  would  be  necessary  to  remain  some  time  in  this 
neighbourhood,  that  both  men  and  horses  might  repose,  and  re- 
cruit their  strength ;  and  as  it  was  a  region  full  of  danger. 
Captain  Bonneville  proceeded  to  fortify  his  camp  with  breast- 
works of  logs  and  pickets. 

These  precautions  were,  at  that  time,  peculiarly  necessary, 
from  the  bands  of  Blackfeet  Indians  which  were  roving  about 
the  neighbourhood.  These  savages  are  the  most  dangerous 
banditti  of  the  mountains,  and  the  inveterate  foe  of  the  trap- 
pers.  They  are  Ishmaelites  of  the  first  order ;  always  with 
weapon  in  hand,  ready  for  action.  The  young  braves  of  the 
tribe,  who  are  destitute  of  property,  go  to  war  for  booty ;  to 
gain  horses,  and  acquire  the  means  of  setting  up  a  lodge,  sup- 
porting a  family,  and  entitling  themselves  to  a  seat  in  the 
public  councils.  The  veteran  warriors  fight  merely  for  the 
love  of  the  thing,  and  the  consequence  which  success  gives 
them  among  their  people. 

They  are  capital  horsemen,  and  are  generally  well  mounted 
on  short,  stout  horses,  similar  to  the  prairie  ponies,  to  be  met 
with  at  St.  Louis.  When  on  a  war  party,  however,  they  go 
on  foot,  to  enable  them  to  skulk  through  the  country  with 
greater  secrecy;  to  keep  in  thickets  and  ravines,  and  usa 
more  adroit  subterfuges  and  stratagems.  Their  mode  of  war- 
fare is  entirely  by  ambush,  surprise,  and  sudden  assaults  ia 
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the  night  time.  If  they  succeed  in  causing  a  panic,  they 
dash  forward  with  headlong  furj :  if  the  enemy  is  on  the  alert, 
and  shows  no  signs  of  fear,  they  become  wary  and  deliberate 
in  their  movements. 

Some  of  them  are  armed  in  the  primitive  style,  with  bows 
and  arrows  ;•  the  greater  part  have  American  fusees,  made 
after  the  fashion  of  those  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
These  they  procure  at  the  trading  post  of  the  American  Fur 
Company,  on  Marias  Eiver,  where  they  traffic  their  peltries 
for  arms,  ammunition,  clothing,  and  trinkets.  They  are  ex- 
tremely fond  of  spirituous  liquors  and  -tobacco,  for  which 
nuisances  they  are  ready  to  exchange,  not  merely  their  guns 
and  horses,  but  even  their  wives  and  daughters.  As  they  are 
a  treacherous  race,  and  have  cherished  a  larking  hostility  to 
the  whites,  ever  since  one  of  their  tribe  was  killed  by  Mr. 
Lewis,  the  associate  of  General  Clarke,  in  his  exploring  'ex- 
pedition across  the  Bocky  Mountains,  the  Ame^can  Fur 
Company  is  obliged  constantly  to  keep  at  that  post  a  garrison 
of  sixty  or  seventy  men. 

Under  the  general  name  of  Blackfeet  are  comprehended 
several  tribes :  such  as  the  Surcies,  the  Peagans,  the  Blood 
Indians,  and  the  Gros  Ventres  of  the  Prairies,  who  roam 
about  the  southern  branches  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri 
Rivers,  together  with  some  other  tribes  further  north. 

The  bands  infesting  the  Wind  Eliver  Mountains,  and  the 
country  adjacent,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  treating,  were 
Gros  Ventres  of  the  Prairies,  which  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Gros  Ventres  of  the  Missouri,  who  keep  about  the  lotver 
part  of  that  river,  and  are  friendly  to  the  white  men. 

This  hostile  band  keeps  about  the  head  waters  of  the  Mis- 
souri, and  numbers  about  nine  hundred  fighting  men.  Once 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  they  abandon  their  usual 
abodes,  and  make  a  visit  to  the  Arapahoes  of  the  Arkansas. 
Th^r  route  lies  either  through  the  Crow  country,  and  the 
Black  Hills,  or  through  the  lands  x)f  the  Nez  Perces,  Flat 
heads,  Bannacks,  and  Shoshonies.  As  they  enjoy  their 
favourite  state  of  hostility  with  all  these  tribes,  their  expedi- 
tions are  prone  to  be  conducted  in  the  most  lawless  and  pre- 
datory style  ;  nor  >do  they  hesitate  to  extend  their  maraudings 
to  any  party  of  white  men  they  meet  with ;  following  their 
trails ;  hovering  about  their  camps ;  waylaying  and  dogging 
the  caravans  of  the  free  traders,  and  murdering  the  solitary 
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trapper.  The  consequences  are,  frequent  and  desperate  figkts 
between  them  and  the  *'  mountaineers,"  m  the  wild  defiles 
und  fastnesses  of  the  Bookj  Mountains. 

The  band  in  question  was,  at  this  time,  on  tiieir.way  home- 
ward from  one  of  their  customary  visits  to 'the  Arapahoes  ;  and 
in  the  ensuing  chapter,  we  shall  treat  of  some  bloody  encoun- 
ters between  them  and  the  trappers,  which  had  taken  place 
just  before  the  arrival  of  Captain  Bonneville  among  the 
mountains. 


CHAPTER  VT. 

Leaving  Captain  Bonneville  and  his  band  ensconced  within 
their  fortified  camp  in  the  Green  Biver  valley,  we  shall  step 
back  and  accompany  a  party  of  the  Booky  Mountain  Fur 
Company  in  its  progress,  with  supplies  from  St.  XiOuis,  to  the 
annual  rendezvous  at  Pierre's  Hole.  This  party  consisted  of 
sixty  men,  well  mounted,  and  conducting  a  line  of  pack-horses. 
They  were  commanded  by  Captain  William  Sublette,  a  partner 
in  the  company,  and  one  of  the  most  active,  intrepid,  and  re- 
nowned leaders  in  this  half  military  kind  of  seryice.  He  was 
accompanied  by  his  associate  in  business,  and  tried  companion 
in  danger,  Mr.  Bobert  Campbell^  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
trade  beyond  the  mountains,  who  had  commanded  trapping 
parties  there  in  times  of  the  gre^itest  peril. 

As  these  worthy  compeers  were  on  their  route  to  the  fron- 
tier, they  fell  in  with  another  expedition,  likewise  on  its  way 
to  the  mountains.  This  was  a  party  of  regular  "  down-easters,** 
that  is  to  say,  people  of  New  England,  who,  with  the  all-^ne- 
trating,  and  all-pervading  spirit  of  their  race,  were  now  pushing 
their  way  into  a  new  field  of  enterprise,  with  which  they  were 
totally  unacquainted^  The  .party  had  been  fitted  out,  and  was 
maintained  and  commanded  by  Mr.^  Nathaniel  J.  Wyeth,  of 
Boston*.  This  gentleman  had  conceived  an  idea,  that  a  pso- 
fitable  fishery  for  salmon  might  be  establiehed  on  the  Columbia 
Biver,  and  connected  with  the  fur  trade.  He  had,  accordingly, 
invested  capital  in  gcods  calculated,  as  he  supposed,  for  the 
Indian  trade,  and  had  ailisted  a  number  of  eastern  men  in  his 

*  Xn  thft  fenner  editionfl  of  tbif  work  we  haje  eiroBeonily  givoi  ihia 
cnteipBiaing  jndividnid  Ike  title  cf  cefrtaln. 
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employ,  who  bad  never  been  in  tbe  Far  West,  nor  knew  any- 
thing of  thb  wilderness.  With  these,  he  was  bravely  steering 
his  way  across  the  pontinent,  undismayed  by  danger,  di£Blcalty, 
or  distance,  ia  the  same  way  that  a  New  England  coaster  tokd 
his  neighboois  will  ooolly  launch  forth  on  a  voyage  to  the 
Blad:  Sea,  or  a  whaling  cruise  tx)  the  Padfic. 

With  all  their  Aational  aptitade  at  expedient  and  resoforee, 
Wyeth  and  his  men  felt  themselves  completely  at  a  loss  when 
they  reached  the  frontier,  and  fooad  that  the  wilderness  re- 
quired escperienoe  and  faahittides,  of  which  they  were  totally 
defident.  Not  one  of  the  party,  ercepttng  the  leader,  had 
ever  seen  aa  Indian. or  handled  a  rifle;  they  were  withoat 
guide  or  interpreter,  and  totally  unacquainted  with  "wood- 
craft,** and  the  modes  of  aiaking  thein  way  among  savage 
horden^  and  sohBistifig  themselves,  d«ring  long  marches  over 
wild  mountains  and  banren  plains. 

In  this  predkxtment  Captain  Sublette  found  them,  in  a 
manner  becalmed,  or  rather  run  aground,  at  Ihe  little  fccnoitiw 
town  of  Imdependence,  in  Missouri,  and  kindly  Uxk  them  in 
tow.  Hie  two  parties  travelled  amicably  tc^ether ;  the  fron- 
tier men  of  Sublette's  party  gave  their  Yankee  comrades  some 
lessons  in  hunting,  and  some  insight  into  the  art  and  mystery 
of  dealing  with  the  Indians,  and  they  all  arrived  without  acci- 
dent at  the  upper  branches  of  the  Nebiaska,  or  Platte  Biver. 

In  the  ooorse  of  their  march,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  the  partner 
of  the  company  who  was  resident  at  that  time  beyond  the 
mouBtaina,  came  down  &om  the  rendeevous  at  Pierre^s  Hole 
to  meet  them,  and  hurry  them  forward.  He  travelled  in 
company  wilh  them  until  they  reached  the  Sweet  Water ;  then 
taking  a  couple  of  horses,  one  for  the  aaddle,  and  the  other  as 
a  pack-horse,  he  started  off  express  for  Pierre's  Hole,  to  make 
arrangements  agsdnst  their  arrival,  that  he  might  commeaoe 
his  fannting  campaign  before  the  rival  cempaxty. 

Fitzpatrick  was  a  hardy  and  experienced  moootaineer,  and 
knew  ful  the  passes  and  defiles.  As  he  was  pursuing  fats 
lonely  coarse  up  the  Green  fiiver  valley,  he  descried  several 
horsemen  at  a  distance,  and  caiM'to  a  halt  to  reconnoitre. 
He  suppooed  them  to  be  some  detachment  from  the  rendei- 
voos,  or  a  party  of  friendly  Indians.  They  perceived  him, 
and  settiatg  up  the  war-whoop,  dashed  Inward  at  full  speed : 
be  saw  at  cmoe  his  mistake  and  his  peril — they  were  BladLtet. 
Springing  upon  his  fleetest  horse,  and  abandoning  the  other 
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to  the  enemy,  he  made  for  the  mountains,  and  succeeded  in. 
escaping  up  one  of  the  most  dangerous  defiles.  Here  he  con- 
cealed himself  until  he  thought  the  Indians  had  gone  off, 
when  he  returned  into  the  valley.  He  was  again  pursued, 
lost  his  remaining  horse,  and  only  escaped  by  scrambling  up 
among  the  cliS^.  For  several  days  he  remained  lurking  among 
rocks  and  precipices,  and  almost,  famished,  having  but  one 
remaining  charge  in  his  rifle,  which  he  kept  for  self-defence; 

In  the  meantime,  Sublette  and  Campbell,  with  their  fellow- 
traveller,  Wyeth,  had  pursued  their  march  unmolested,  and 
arrived  in  the  Green  River  valley,  totally  unconscious  that 
there  was  any  lurking  enemy  at  hand.  They  had  encamped 
one  night  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream,  which  came  down 
from  the  Wind  Eiver  Mountains,  when  about  midnight,  a 
band  of  Indians  burst  upon  their  camp,  with  horrible  yells  and 
whoops,  and  a  discharge  of  guns  and  arrows.  Happily  no 
other  harm  was  dene  than  wounding  one  mule,  and  causing 
several  horses  to'  break  loose  from  their  pickets.  The  camp 
was  instantly  in  arms ;  but  the  Indians  retreated  with  yells 
of  exultation,  carrying  off  several  of  the  horses,  under  covert 
of  the  night. 

This  was  somewhat  of  a  disagreeable  foretaste  of  iinountain 
life  to  some  of  Wyeth's  band,  accustomed  only  to  the  regular 
and  peaceful  life  of  New  England ;  nor  was  it  -  altogether  to 
the  taste  of  Captain  Sublette's  men,  who  were  chiefly  Creoles 
and  townsmen  from  St.  Louis.  They  continued  their  march 
the  next  morning,  keeping  scouts  ahead  and  upon  their  flanks, 
and  arrived  without  further  molestation  at  Pierre's  Hole. 

The  flrst  inquiry  of  Captain  Sublette,  on  reaching  the  ren- 
dezvous, was  for  Fitzpatrick.  He  had  not  arrived,  nor  had 
any  intelligence  been  received  concerning  him.  Great  un- 
easiness was  now  entertained,  lest  he  should  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Blackfeet  who  had  made  the  midnight  attack 
upon  the  camp.  It  was  a  matter  of  general  joy,  therefore, 
when  he  made  his  appearance,  conducted  by  two  half-breed 
Iroquois  hunters.  He  had  lurked  for  several  days  among  the 
mountains,  until  almost  starved;  at  length  he  escaped  the 
vigilance  of  his  enemies  in  the  night,  and  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  meet  the  two  Iroquois  hunters,  who,  being  on  horseback, 
conveyed  him  without  further  difficulty  to  the  rendezvous. 
He  arrived  there  so  emaciated,  that  he  could  scarcely  be  re- 
cognised. 
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The  valley  called  Pierre's  Hole  is  about  thirty  miles  in 
leugth  and  fifteen  in  width,  bounded  to  the  west  and  south  by 
low  and  broken  ridges,  and  overlooked  to  the  east  by  three 
lofty  mountains,  called  the  three  Tetons,  which  domineer  as 
landmarks  over  a  vast  extent  of  country.  ^ 

A  fine  stream,  fed  by  rivulets  and  mountain  springs,  pouirs 
through  the  valley  towa.rds  the  north,  dividing  it  into  nearly 
equal  parts.  The  meadows  on  its  borders  are  broad  and  ex- 
tensive, covered  with  willow  and  cotton- wood  trees,  so  closely 
interlocked  and  matted  together,  as  to  be  nearly  impassable. 

In  this  valley  was  congregated  the  motley  populace  con- 
nected with  the  fur  trade.  Here  the  two  rival  companies  had 
their  encampments,  with  their  retainers  of  all  kinds :  traders, 
trappers,  hunters,  and  half-breeds,  assembled  from  all  quar- 
ters, awaiting  their  yearly  supplies,  and  their  orders  to  start 
off  in  new  directions.  Here,  also,  the  savage  tribes  connected 
with  the  trade,  the  Nez  Perces,  or  Ghopunnish  Indians,  and 
Flatheads,  had  pitched  their  lodges  beside  the  streams,  and 
with  their  squaws,  awaited  the  distribution  of  goods  and  finery. 
There  was,  moreover,  a  band  of  fifteen  free  trappers,  com- 
manded by  a  gallant  leader  from  Arkansas,  named  Sinclair, 
who  held  their  encampment  a  little  apart  from  the  rest. 
Such  was  the  wild  and  heterogeneous  assemblage^  amounting 
to  several  hundred  men,  civilized  and  savage,  distributed  in 
tents  and  lodges  in  the  several  camps. 

The  arrival  of  Captain  Sublette  with  supplies  put  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Fur  Company  in  full  activity.  The  wares  and 
merchandise  were  quickly  opened,  and  as  quickly  disposed  of 
to  trappers  and  Indians;  the  usual  excitement  and  revelry 
took  place,  after  which,  all  hands  began  to  disperse  to  their 
several  destinations. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  a  small  brigade  of  fourteen  trappers, 
led  by  Milton  Sublette,  brother  of  the  captain,  set  out  with 
the  intention  of  proceeding  to  the  southwest.  They  were  ac- 
companied "by  Sinclair  and  his  fifteen  free  trappers ;  Wyeth, 
also,  and  his  New  England  band  of  beaver  hunters  and  salmon 
fishers,  now  dvHndled  down  to  eleven,  took  this  opportunity  to 
prosecute  their  cruise  in  the  wilderness,  accompanied  with 
such  experienced  pilots.  On  the  first  day,  they  proceeded 
about  eight  miles  to  the  southeast,  and  encamped  for  the 
night,  still  in  the  valley  of  Pierre's  Hole.  On  the  following 
morning,  just  as  they  were  raising  their  camp,  they  observed 
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&  long  line  of  people  poarinf^  down  a  defile  of  the  mouitains. 
'liaef  alt  fifst  sappoaed  them  to  be  FoOitenelk  and  his  partjr, 
vAiote  arriTai  had  been  dailj  expected^.  Wjeth,  however*  Be* 
cttmoitied  them  witk  a  spy-gUss,  and  soon  perceired  they 
were  Indians.  They  were  divided  into  two^  pardee,  iantexkg^ 
in  the  whole^  abeut  one  hondred  and  fifty  persons,  men, 
women,  and  childrea.  Boome  wete  mt  horaebiek,.  fantaetieally 
poiated  and  arrayed^  with  scarlet  blankets  dntterinig  in  the 
wind.  The  greater  part^  however,  were  on  foot.  They  had 
pereeiTod  the  trappera  before  they  were  tbemsebres  disooYered, 
and  came  down  yelling  and  whooping  into  the;  plain.  On 
nearer  appcoaoh,.  they  were  ascertained  to  be  Bkckfbet 

One  of  the  trappers  of  Subliette's  brigadep  a  half-breed, 
named  Antoine  Gocbn^  now  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  forth 
as  if  to  hold  a  conference.  He  was  the  son  of  an  InM[uoia 
banter,  who  had  been  cruelly  murdered  by  the  BLackfeet  at  a 
small  stream  below  the  mountains,  which  still  bears  hia  name. 
In.  company  with  Antoine  rode  forth  a  Flathead  Indian^  whose 
once  powerful  tribe  had  been  completely  broken  down  in  thei^ 
wars  with  the  Blaekfeet.  Both  of  them,  thereforej^eherisked 
the  most  Tengefiil  hostility  a^nst  these  marauders  of  the 
mountains.  The  Blaekfeet  came  to  a  halt.  One  of  the  chie& 
advanced  sii^lj  and  unarmed,  bearing  the  pipe  of  peace. 
This  overture  .was  certainly  pacific  ;  but  Antoine  and  the 
Flathead  were  predisposed  to  hostility^  and  pretrntdcd  to  con- 
sider  it  a  tr6<«^e»»a  movement  ^ 

"  Is  your  piece  charged?*'  said  Antcone  to  his  red  ooiaL- 
panicm. 

"  It  is." 

^*  Then  eoek  it,  and  fdilow  me.'* 

They  met  the  Blackfoot  chief  half  way,  who  extended  his 
hand  in  friendaJufi.    AKtoine  giasped  it. 

"  Fire ! "  cried  he. 

The  Flathead  leveUed  his  piece,  anct  brought  the  Blackfoot 
to  the  groand.  AnteinA  snatehed  off  hia  scarlet  blanket* 
^hieh  was  ridaly  omamenited,  and  galloped  off  with  it  as  a 
trophy  to  the  eamp,  the  bullets  of  the  enemy  whistling,  after 
him.  The  Indiaas  immediately  threw  themselves  into  the 
edge  of  a  swamp,  among  willows  and  cotton-wood  trees*  inter 
woven  with  vines.  Here  they  began  to  fortify  themselves; 
the  women  digging  a  trench,  and  throwing  up  a  breastwork  of 
loga  and  brooches^  deep  hid  in  the  bosom  of  the  wood,  while 
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th0  waaiom  sidniuslked  at  the  edge  to  keep  the  tmppeni 
at  bay.  ^    - 

The  ]»Jbbgp  toerk  llieir  station  in  a  ravine  in  fiont,  whence 
thej  kept  wp  a  seBttering  &e.  As  to  Wyeth,  and  his  little 
band  of  **  dorvm-easter^"  ihsy  were  perfectly  astDonded  by 
thig  second  specimen  of  fife  in  the  wtldemess ;  the  men,  being 
eapedalfy  nnnsed  to  hinli-fighting  and  the  ose  of  the  rifle» 
^re  at  a  loss-  hoir  to  pvooewi.  Wyeth^  however,  acted  as  a 
sidlfbl  oonxmafider.  He  got  all  his  horses  into  camp  and 
seeured  diem^  ^en,  making  a  breastwork  of  his  pecks  of 
goods,  he  charged  his  men  to  remain  in  gairison,  and-  not  to 
stip  oat  of  their  fi)it.  For  himself,  he  minted  with  tiie  other 
leaders,  determined  to  take  his  share  in  the  conflict. 

In  the  meantimer,  an  express  had  been  sent  off  to  the  roir- 
dezToiiB  fbz?  reii^oroements;  Captain  Sublette,  and  his  asso^ 
ciate,  Gampb^  were*  at  their  camp  when  the  express  came 
gaUopiag  across  the  pkia,  warring-  his  cap,  and.  gi^ng  the 
alarm ;  *'  Blackfeet !  Blackfeet !  a  fight  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  valley! — to  arms !  to  arms ! " 

TheaLafm  wva- passed  from  camp  to  camp.  It  was  a  com* 
moQ  cause.  Every  one  tamed  out  with  hoxse  and  rifle.  The 
Nez  Perc^  ancfFlatheads  joined.  As  fast  as  horseman  could 
arm  and  mount  he  galloped  off;  the  valley  was  soon- alive  with 
white  men  and  red  men  scouring  at  full  speed. 

Sabktte  ordered  his  men  to  keep  to  the  camp,  being  re- 
emits  fk*om  St.  Louis,  and  unused  to  Indian  warfare.  He  and 
lus  fdend  Campbell  prepared  for  action.  Throwing  off  their 
coats,  rolling  up  their  sleeves,  and  arming  themselves  with 
pistols  and  nfles,  they  mounted  their  horses  and  dariied  for- 
ward among^  tlie  first.  As  they  rode  along,  they  made  their 
wills  itt  soldier-like  style;  each  stating  how  his  effects  should 
l)e  disposed  of  in  oase  of  hi&  death,  and  appointing  the  other 
Itts  executor. 

The  Blackfeet  waniors  had  supposed*  the  brigade  of  Milton 
Siiblette  all  th&  fbe  they  had  to  deal  with,  and  were  astonished 
te  behold'  the  whole  valley  suddenly  swarming  with  horsemen, 
galloping  to  liie  field  of  action.  They  with4rew  into  their  fort, 
^ich  was  completely  hid  from  sight  in.  the  dark  and  tangled 
wood.  Most  of  t^ir  wonlen  and  children  had  retireated  to  the 
iBountfthis.  The  trappers  now  sallied  forth  and  s^proachod 
tbe  swam^,  firing  into  the .  thickets  at  random ;  the  Blackfeet: 
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had  a  better  sight  at  their  adversaries,  ¥?ho  were  in  the  open 
field,  and  a  half-breed  was  wounded  in  the  shoulder. 

When. Captain  Sublette  arrived,  he  urged  to  penetrate  the 
swamp  and  storm  the  fort,  but  all  hung  back  in  awe  of  the 
dismal  horrors  of  the  place  and  the  danger  of  attacking  such 
desperadoes  in  their .  savage  den.  The  very  Indian  allies, 
though  accustomed  to  bush-fighting,  regarded  it  as  almost  im- 
penetrable,'and  full  of  frightiul  danger.  Sublette  was  not  to 
be  turned  from  his  purpose,  but  offered  to  lead  the  way  into 
the  swamp.  Campbell  stepped  forward  to  accompany  him. 
Before  entering  the  peribus  wood,  Sublette  took  his  brothers 
aside,  and  told  them  that  in  case, he  fell,  Campbell,  who  knew 
his  will,  was  to  be  his  executor.  This  done,  he  grasped  his 
rifle  and  pushed  into  the  thickets,  followed  by  Campbell. 
Sinclair^  the  partisan  from  Arkansas,  was  at  th3  edge  of  the 
wood  with  his  brother  and  a  few  of  his  men.  Excited  by  the 
gallant  example  of  the  two  friends,  he  pressed  forward  to 
share  their  dangers. 

The  swamp  was  produced  by  the  labours  of  the  beaver, 
which,  by  damming  up  a  stream,  had  inundated  a  portion  of 
the  valley.  The  place  was  all  overgrown  with  woods  and 
thickets,  so  closely  matted  and  entangled  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  see  ten  paces  ahead,  and  the  three  associates  in  peril 
had  to  crawl  along,  one  after  another,  making  their  way  by 
putting  the  branches  and  vines  aside;  but  doing  it  with 
caution,  lest  they  should  attract  the  eye  of  some  lurking 
marksman.  They  took  the  lead  by  turns,  each  advancing 
about  twenty  yards  ^t  a  time,  and  now  and  then  hallooing  to 
their  men  to  follow.  Some  of  the  latter  gradually  entered 
the  swamp,  and  followed  a  little  distance  in  their  rear. 

They  had  now  reached  a  more  open  part  of  the  wood,  and 
had  glimpses  of  the  rude  fortress  from  between  the  trees.  It 
was  a  mere  breastwork,  as  we  have  said,  of  logs  and  branches, 
with  blankets,  buffalo  robes,  and  the  leathern  covers  of  lodges, 
extended  round  the  top  as  a  screen.  The  movements  of  the 
leaders,  as  they  groped  their  way,  had  been  descried  by  the 
sharp-sighted  enemy.  As  Sinclair,  who  was  in  the  advance, 
was  putting  some  branches  aside,  he  was  shot  through  the 
body.  He  fell  on  the  spot.  **  Take  me  to  my  brother,"  said 
he  to  Campbell.  The  latter  gave  him  in  charge  to  some  of 
the  men,  who  conveyed  him  out  of  the  swamp. 

Sublette  now  took  the  advance.     As  he  was  reconnoitring 
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the  fort,  he  perceived  an  Indian  peeping  through  an  aperture. 
In  an  instant  bis  rifle  was  levelled  and  discharged,  and  the 
ball  struck  the  savage  in  the  eye.  While  he  was  reloading, 
he  called  to  Campbell,  and  pointed  out  to  him  the  hole; 
"  Watch  that  place,"  said  he,  **  and  you  will  soon  have  a  fair 
chance  for  a  shot."  Scarce  had  he  uttered  these  words,  when 
a  ball  struck  him  in  the  shoulder,  and  almost  wheeled  him 
lound.  His  first  thought  was  to  take  hold  of  his  arm  with  his 
other  hand^  and  move  it  up  and  down.  He  ascertained,  to  his 
satisleujtion,  that  the  bone  was  not  broken.  -The  next  mo- 
ment he  was  so  faint,  that  he  could  not  stand.  Campbell 
took  him  in  his  arms  and  carried  him  out  of  the  thicket. 
The  same  shot  that  struck  Sublette,  wounded  another  man 
in  the  head. 

A  brisk  fire  was  now  opened  by  the  mountaineers  from  the 
wod,  answered  occasionally  from  the  fort.  Unluckily,  the 
trappers  and  their  allies,  in  searching  -for  the  fort,  had  got 
scattered,  so  that  WyetH,  and  a  number  of  Nez  Perces,  ap- 
proached the  fort  on  the  northwest  side,  while  others  did  the 
samaon  the  opposite  quarter.  A  cross-fire  thus  took  place, 
which  occasionally  did  mischief  to  friends  as  well  as  foes. 
An  Indian  was  shot  down,  close  to  Wyeth,  ,by  a  ball  which, 
he  was  convinced,  had  been  sped  from  the  rifle  of  a  trapper 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fort. 

The  number  of  whites  and  their  Indian  allies  had  by  this 
time  so  much  increased  by  arrivals  from  the  rendezvous,  that 
the  Blackfeet  were  completely  overmatched.  They  kept 
doggedly  in  their  fort,  however,  making  no  offer  of  surrender. 
An  occasional  firing  into  the  breastwork  was  kept  up  during 
the  day.  Now  and  then,  one  of  the  Indian  allies,  in  bravado, 
would  rush  up  to  the  fort,  fire  over  the  ramparts,  tear  off  a 
bufialo  robe  or  a  scarlet  blanket,  and  return  with  it  in  triumph 
to  his  comrades.  Most  of  the  savage  garrison  that  fell,  how- 
ever, were  killed  in  the  first  part  of  the  attack. 

At  one  time  it  was  resolved  to  set  fire  to  the  fort ;  and  the 
squaws  belonging  to  the  allies  were  employed  to  collect  com- 
bustibles. This,  however,  was  abandoned ;  the  Nez  Perces 
^i^g  unwilling  to  destroy  the  rbbes  and  blankets,  and  other 
spoils  of  the  enemy,  which  they  felt  sure  would  fall  into  their 


The  Indians,  when  fighting,  are  prone  to  taunt  and  revile 
each  other.  During  one  of  the  pauses  of  the  battle,  the  voice 
ol  the  Blackfeet  chief  was  heard. 
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"  So  long,"  EWid  he,.  *'  as^  we  bad  pomler  and  bail,  we  fboght 
joa  in  th3  opai  field ;  when>  these  were  spent^  we  r^reated 
have  to  die  wit^  our  women  and  chilren.  Yoa  may  bom  us 
in  onr  fort;  but,  stay  by  our  aahes,  and  yoa  who  ane-so  hungry 
for  fighting,  wiH  aoon  have  enough.  There  are  four  hundred 
lodgea  of  our  bietiiren  at  hmd.  They  wiH  soon  be  here^ — their 
arms  are- strong — their  hearts  are  big — Ihey  will  avenge*  ud*!'* 

This  speeeh  was  translated  two.  or  three  times  by  Nez  Perce 
and  Creole  interpvetero.  By  the-  time  it  was  roidbred  into 
English,  the  chief  wa»  made  to  swf,  Idiat  four,  hundred  lodges 
of  his  tribe  were  attacking  the  encampment  at  the  other  end 
of  the  valley.  Every*  one  now  was  for  hurrying  to  the  defence 
of  the  rendezvous)  A  party  was  left  to  keep  watdi  upon  the 
fort ;  the  rest  galloped  off  to  the  camp.  As  night  came  on, 
the  trappers^dvew  out  of  the  swamp,  and  inraainel  about  the 
skirts  of  the  wood.  By  morning,  their  companions  returned 
from  the  remdeavous,  with  the  report  that  ail  waa  safe.  As 
the  day  opened,  they  ventured  within  the  svwmp  and  ap- 
proached ^s  fort.  AH  was  akent.  They  advanced  up  to  it 
without  opposition.  They  entered :  it  had  been  abandoned 
in  the  night,  and  the  Blackfeet  had  effected  their  retreat, 
carrying  off  their  wounded  on  litters  made  of  bnaBohesv  leaving 
bloody  traces  on  the  herbage.  The  bodies  of  ten  Indians  were 
found  within  the  fort ;  among  them,  the  one  shot  in  the  eye 
by  Sublette.  The  Blackfeet  a&erwnrds  repoited  that  th^  bad 
lost  twenty-six  warriors  in  this  battle.  Thiirty^two  horses  were 
likewise  found  killed ;.  among  them>  were  some  of  those  recently 
carried  off  &om  Sublette's  party,  in*  the  night;  which  Viewed 
that  these  wMe  the  very  savages  that  had  attacked  him. 
They  pvoved  to^  be  an-  advance  part  of  ths  main  body  of 
Blackfeet,  whiohi  had  been^  upon:  the  trail  of  Sublette's  party. 
Five  white  mien  andi  one  hal^breed  were  killed;  and>  several 
wounded.  Seven  of  Idle  Nez  Perces  were  also  killed,  and  six 
wounded.  They  had  an  old  chief,  who  was  reputed  as  in<- 
vulnerable.  In.  the  course  of  the  action  he  was  hit  by  a  spent 
ball,  and.  threw  up  blood ;  but  his  skin  was  unbroken.  His 
people  were  now  fully  convinced  that  he  was  proof  against 
powder  and  balL 

A  striking  eiroumstance  is  related  as.  having  occaried  the 
niorning  after  the  battle.  As  some  of  the  trappers  and  their 
Indian  allies  were  approaching  the  fort,  through  the  woods, 
they  beheld  am  Indian  woman,  of  noble  form  and  features, 
leaning  against  a  tree.    Their  surprise  at  her  lingering  here 


ajnoe,  ta  fidi  into  the  hnub  of  her  enemies^  was  dispelled, 
Y^en.  tbgj  8»w  the  eorpse  of  a  warrior  at  her  feet  Either  she 
WIS  so  lost  m  grief,  as  not'  to  perceiye  their  approach ;  or  a 
proud  spirit  kept  her  silent  and  motionless.  The  Indiums  set 
up  a  yen,  on  discoTormg  her,  and  before  the  trappers  gouM 
interfere,  her  mangled  body  fell  i^n  the  eorpse  which  she 
had  refosed  to  abandon.  We  have  heard  this  anecdote  dis- 
credited hy  one  of  the  leaders  who  had  been  in  -the  battle : 
bat  the  fact  may  have  taken  place  without  his  seeing  it,  and 
been  concealed  from  him.  It  is  an  instance  of  female  devo- 
tioD,  even  to  the  death,  which  we  are  well  disposed  to  beHeve 
and  to  record; 

After  the  battle,  the  brigade  of  Milton  Snblette,  together 
mth  the  free  trappers,  and  Wyeth's  N/bw  England  band,  re- 
nuEined  some  days  at  the  rendezvous,  to  see  if  the  main  body 
of  Blackfeet  intended  to  make  an  attack ;  nothing  of  the  kind 
ooconing,  they  once  more  put  themselves  in  motion,  and  pro* 
ceeded  on  their  route  towards  the  southwest. 

Captain  Sublette  having  distributed  his  supplies,  had  in- 
tended to  set  off  on  his  return  to  St.  Louis,  taking  with  him 
the  peltries  collected  from  the  trappers  raid  Indiana.  His 
wound,  however,  obliged, him  to  postpone  his  departure. 
8e?eral  who  were  to  have  accompanied  him-  became  im- 
patient of  this  delay.  Among  these  was  a  young  Bostonian, 
Mr.  Joseph  More,  one  of  the  followers  of  Mr.  Wyeth,  who  had 
seen  enough  of  mountain  life  and  savage  warfare,  and  was 
^er  to  return  to  the  abodes  of  civilization.  He  and  six 
others,  among  whom  were  a  Mr.  Foy,  of  Mississippi,  Mr. 
Alfred  E.  Stephens,  of  St.  Louis,  and  two  grandsons  of  the 
<^^rBted  DsuaidL  B<Hm,  set  out  together,  in  advance  of  Sub- 
Istte^s  party,  thJnkmg  they  would  nmke  their  own  way  through 
ttt  HMuaiiaiBB. 

It  was  just  five  dJays  after  the  battle  of  the  swamp  that 
^hase  seicen  eoknpanimas  weve  making  their  way  through  Jack- 
son's  Qele,  a  valley  not  tax  from  the  three  Tetons,  when,  as 
^^T  were  descead^g  a  hill,  a  party  of  Blackfeet  that  lay  in. 
^hoah^  started  ufe  with  terrific  yells.  The  horse  of  the  young 
bostonian,  who  was  in*  frontv  vl^eeled  round  with  affright,  and 
tkiew  his  unskilM  nd&t.  The  young  man  scrambled  up  the 
^  of  the  hill^-  but,  unaBoastomed  to  such  wild  scenes,  lost 
^  presence  of  miad^  and  stood,  as  if  paralyzed,  on  the  edge 
^  a  bank*  untii  the  Blackfeet  came  up  and  slew  kirn,  on  the 
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spot.  His  comrades  had  fled  on  the  first  alarm ;  but  two  of 
them,  Foy  and  Stephens,  seeing  his  danger,  paused  when 
they  got  half  way  up  the  hill,  turned  back,  dismounted,  and 
,  hastened  to  his  assistance.  Foy  was  instantly  killed.  Ste- 
phens was  severely  wounded,  but  escaped,  to  die  five  days 
afterwards.  The  survivors  returned  to  the  camp  of  Captain 
Sublette,  bringing  tidings  of  this  new  disaster.  That  hardy 
leader,  as  soon  as  he  could  bear  the  journey,  set  out  on  his 
return  to  St.  Louis,  accomps^nied  by  Campbell.  As  they  had 
a  number  of  pack-horses  richly  laden  with  peltries  to  convoy, 
they  chose  a  different  route  through  the  mountains,  out  of  the 
way,  as  they  hoped,  of  the  lurking  bands  of  Blackfeet.  They 
succeeded  in  making  the  frontier  in  safety^  We  remember 
to  have  seen  them  with  their  band,  about  two  or  three  months 
afterwards,  passing  through  a  skirt  of  woodland  in  the  upper 
"pait  of  Missouri.  Their  long  cavalcade  stretched  in  single 
file  for  nearly  half, a  mile.  Sublette  still  wore  his  arm  in  a 
sling.  The  mountaineers  in  their  rude  hunting  dresses* 
armed  with  rifles,  and  roughly  mounted,  and  leading  their 
pack-horses  down.'  a  hill  of  the  forest,  looked  like  banditti 
returning  with  plunder.  On  the  top  of  some  of  the  packs 
were  perched  several  half-breed  children,  perfect  little  imps, 
with  wild  black  eyes  glaring  from  among  elf  locks.  These,  I 
was  told,  were  children  of  the  trappers  :  pledges*  of  love  from 
their  squaw  spouses  in  the  wilderness. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Blackfeet  warriors,  when  they  effected  their  midnight 
retreat  from  their  wild  fcystness  in  Pierre's  Hole,  fell  back 
into  the  valley  of  the  Seeds-ke-dee,  or  Green  Eiver,  where 
they  joined  the  main  body  of  their  band.  The  whole  force 
amounted  to  several  hundred  fighting  men,  gloomy  and  exas- 
perated by  their  late  disaster.  They  had  with  them  their 
wives  ai^d  children,  which  incapacitated  them  for  any  bold' 
and  extensive  enterprise  of  a  warlike  nature ;  but  when,  in 
the  course  of  their  wanderings,  they  came  in  sight  of  the  en- 
campment of  Fontenelle,  who  had  moved  some  distance  up 
Green  Biver  valley  in  search  of  the  free  trappers,  they  put 
up  tremendous  war-cries,  and  advanced  fiercely  as  if  to  attack 
it.      Second  thoughts  caused  them  to  moderate  their  fury. 
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They  recollected  the  severe  lesson  just  received,  and  could 
not  but  remark  the  strength  of  FonteneIle*s  position ;  \7hich 
had  been  chosen  with  great  judgment. 

A  formal  talk  ensued.  The  Blackfeet  said  nothing  of  the 
late  battle,  of  which  Fontenelle  had  as  yet  received  no  ac- 
counts ;  the  latter,  however,  knew  the  hostile  and  perfidious 
nature  of  these  savages,  and  took  care  to  inform  them  of  the 
encampment  of  Captain  BonneviUe,  that  they  might  know 
there  were  more  white  men  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  conference  ended,  Fontenelle  sent  a  Delaware  Indian 
of  his  party  to  conduct  fifteen  of  the  Blackfeet  to  the  camp  of 
Captain  Bonneville.  There  was  at  that  time  two  Crow  In- 
dians in  the  captain's  camp,  who  had  recently  arrived  there. 
They  looked  wiUi  dismay  at  this  deputation  from  their  im- 
placable enemies,  and  gave  the  captain  a  terrible  character  of 
them,  assuring  him  that  the  best  thing  they  could  poe^bly 
do,  was  to  put  those  Blackfeet  deputies  to  death  on  the  spot. 
The  captain,  however,  who  had  heard  nothing  of  the  conflict 
at  Pierre's  Hole,  declined  all  compliance  with  this  sage  coun- 
sel. He  treated  the  grim  warriors  with  his  usual  urbanity. 
They  passed  some  littie  time  at  the  camp;  saw,  no  doubt, 
that  everything  was  conducted  with  military  skill  and  vigi- 
lance ;  and  that  such  an  enemy  was  not  to  be  easily  sur<^ 
prised,  nor  to  be  molested  with  impunity,  and  then  departed, 
to  report  all  that  they  had  seen  to  their  comrades. 

The  two  scouts  which  Captain  Bonneville  had  sent  out  to 
seek  for  the  band  of  free  trappers,  expected  by  Fontenelle, 
and  to  invite  them  to  hi3  camp,  had  been  successful  in  their 
search,  and  on  the  12th  of  August  those  worthies  made  their 
appearance. 

To  explain  the  meaning  of  the  appellation,  free  trapper,  it 
is  necessary  to  state  the  terms  on  which  the  men  enlist  in 
the  service  of  the  fur  companies.  Some  have  regular  wages, 
and  are  furnished'  with  weapons,  horses,  traps,  and  other  re- 
quisites. These  are  under  command,  and  bound  to  do  eveiy 
duty  required  of  them  connected  with  the  service ;  such  as 
hunting,  trapping,  loading  and  unloading  the  horses,  mount- 
ing guard;  and,  in  short,  all  the  drudgery  of  the  camp. 
These  are  the  hired  trappers. 

The  free  trappers  are  a  more  independent  class;  and  in 
describing  them,  we  shall  do  little  more  than  transcribe  the 
graphic  description  of  them  by  Captain  Bonneville.     "  They 
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come  and  go,"  says  he,  **  when  and  where  they  please ;  provide 
their  own  horses,  arme,  and  other  'eqnipmeuts ;  trap  and  trade 
on  their  own  account,  and  dispose  df  their  skins  wad  peltnas 
to  the  highest  hidder.  Sometimes,  in  a  dangerous  hunting 
ground,  thej  attach  themselves  to  the  camp  of  some  trader  for 
protection.  Here  they  come  under  some  restrictions;  they 
have  to  oonlbrm  to  the  ordinary  rules  far  trappng,  and  io 
submit  to  such  restraints,  and  to  take  part  in  such  general 
duties,  as  are  established  far  the  good  onier  and  safety  of  the 
camp.  In  return  for  this  protection,  and  for  their  oamp 
keeping,  they  are  hound  to  dispose  of  all  the  beaver  they  take, 
to  the  trader  who  commands  the  camp,  at  a  certain  rate  ,per 
skin ;  or,  should  they  prefer  seeking  a  market  elsewhere,  they 
are  to  make  him  an  allowance,  of  from  thirty  to  forty  dollars 
for  the  whole  hunt." 

There  is  an  inferior  order,  who,  either  from  prudence  or 
poverty,  come  to  these  dangerous  hunting  grounds  without 
ho^ee  or  accoutrements,  and  are  furnished  by  the  traders. 
These,  like  the  hired  trappers,  are  bound  to  exert  themselves 
to  the  utmost  in  taking  beaver,  which,  without  skinning,  they 
render  in  at  the  trader's  lodge,  wh^:^  a  stipulated  price  for 
each  is  placed  to  their  credit'.  These,  though  generally  in- 
cluded in  the  generic  name  of  free  trappers,  have  the  more 
specific  title  of  skin  trappers. 

The  wandering  whites  who  mingle  for  any  length  of  time 
with  the  savages  have  invariably  a  proneness  to  adopt  savage 
habitudes ;  but  none  more  so  than  doe  free  trappers.  Pt  is  a 
matter  of  vanity  and  ambition  with  them  to  discard  eveiything 
that  may  bear  the  stamp  of  civilized  life,  and  to  adopt  the 
manners,  habits,  dress,  gesture,  and  even  walk  of  ^the  Indian. 
You  cannot  pay  a  free  trapper  a  greater  compliment,  than  to 
persuade  him  you  have  mistaken  him  for  an  Indian  brave ; 
and,  in  truth,  the  counterfeit  is  complete.  His  hair,  suffered 
to  attain  to  a  great  length,  is  carefully  combed  out,  and  either 
left  to  DbU  carelessly  over  his  shoulders,  or  plaited  neatly  and 
tied  up  in  otter  skins,  or  parti-coloured  ribands.  A  hunting- 
shirt  of  ruffled  calico  of  bright  dyes,  or  of  ornamented  leather, 
falls  to  his  knee ;  helow  which,  curiously  fashioned  leggins, 
ornamented  with  strings,  fringes,  and  a  profusion  of  hawks' 
bells,  reach  to  a  costly  pair  of  moocasons  of  the  finest  Indian 
fabric,  richly  embroidered  with  beads.  A  blanket  of  scarlet  or 
some  other  bright  colour,  hangs  from  his  shoulders,  and  is  girt 
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roond  bis  waist  -with  a  red  Bash,  in  which  he  hestows  his 
pistols,  knife,  and  the  stem  of  his  Indian  pipe ;  preparations 
either  for  peace  or  war.  His  gon  is  lavish! j  decorated  with 
brass  tacks  and  vermilion,  and  provided  with  a  fringed  cover, 
occasiooallj  of  huckskin,  ornamented  here  and  there  with  a 
feal^er.  His  horse,  the  nohle  minister  to  the  pride,  pleasure, 
and  profit  of  the  mountaineer,  is  selected  for  his  speed  and 
spirit,  and  prandng  gait,  and  holds  a  place  in  his  estimation 
second  only  to  himself.  He  shares  largely  of  his  hoanty,  and 
of  his  pride  and  pomp  of  trapping.  He  is  caparisoned  in  liie 
most  dashing  and  'liEmtastic  style ;  the  bridles  and  ompper  are 
weightily  embossed  with  beads  and  cockades ;  and  head,  mane, 
and  tail,  are  interwoven  with  abundance  of  eagles'  plumes, 
which  flutter  in  the  wind.  To  complete  this  grotesque  equ^- 
ment,  the  proud  animal  is  bestreaked  and  bespotted  with  ver- 
milioii,  or  with  white  day,  whichever  presents  thenioBt  glaring 
contrast  to  his  real  colour. 

Such  is  the  account  given  hy  Captain  IBonneviUe  of  these 
TBngers  of  the  wilderness,  and  their  ,appc&nmce  at  tdie  camp 
was  strikingly  diaracteristic.  They  came  dashiug  forward  at 
full  speed,  £ring  their  fusees,  and  yelMng  in  Indian  style. 
Their  dark  sunburnt  faces,  and  long  flowing  hair,  their  leggins, 
flaps,  moccasons,  and  richly-dyed  blankets,  and  their  pamted 
horses  gaudily  caparisoned,  gave  them  so  much  the  air  and  ap- 
pearance of  Indians,  that  it  was  difficult  to  persuade  one  s 
self  that  they  were  white  men,  and  had  been  brought  up  in 
civilized  life. 

Captain  Bonneville,  who  was  delighted  with  tihe  game  look 
of  these  cavaliers  of  the  mountains,  welcomed  l^m  heartily 
to  his  oatop,  and  ordered  a  free  allowance  of  grog  to  regale 
t^em,  which  soon  put  them  in  the  most  biviggart  spirits.  They 
pronounced  tfhe  captain  the  finest  fellow  ia  the  world,  and  his 
^°<^  all  bona  pardons,  jovial  lads,  and  swore  tiiey  would  pass 
the  day  with  them.  They  did  so ;  and  a  day  it  was,  of  boast, 
and  swagger,  and  rodomontade.  The  prime  bullies  and  braves 
^ong  the  free  trappers  had  each  his  circle  of  novices,  from 
among  the  captain^s  band ;  mere  greenhorns,  men  unused  to 
Indian  life ;  mangeurs  de  lard,  or  poark-eaters ;  as  such  new- 
comers are  superciliously  called  by  the  veterans  of  the  wilder- 
iiess.  These  he  would  astoni^  and  delight  %j  the  hoar,  with 
prodigious  tales  of  his  doings  among  the  Indians ;  and  of  the 
wonders  he  had  seen,  and  the  wonders  he  had  performed,  in 
Ais  adventmx>us  peregrina^ons  among  1^  mcnHitakis. 
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In  the  evening  the  free  trappers  drew  off,  and  returned  to 
the  camp  of  Fontenelle,  highly  delighted  with  their  visit  and 
with  their  new  acquaintances,  and  promising  to  return  the 
following  day.  They  kept  their  word:  day  after  day  their 
visits  were  repeated ;  they  became  "  hail'fellow  well  met"  with 
Captain  Bonneville's  men ;  treat  after  treat  succeeded,  until 
both  parties  got  most  potently  convinced,  or  rather  confounded, 
by  liquor.  Now  came  on  confusion  and. uproar.  The  free 
trappers  were  no  longer  suffered  to  have  all  the  swagger  to 
themselves.  The  camp  bullies  and  prime  trappers  of  the 
party  began  to  ruffle  up,  and  to  brag  in  turn,  of  their  perils 
and  achievements.  Each  now  tried  to  out-boast  and  out-talk 
the  other;  a  quarrel  ensued  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  a 
general  fight,  according  to  frontier  usage.  The  two  factions 
drew  out  their  forces  for  a  pitched  battle.  They  fell  to  work 
and  belaboured  each  other  with  might  and  main ;  kicks  and 
cuffs  and  dry  blows  were  as  well  bestowed  as  they  were  well 
merited,  until,  having  fought  to  their  hearts'  content,  and  been 
drubbed  into  a  famUiar  acquaintanceship  with  each  other's 
prowess  and  good  qualities,  they  £nded  the  fight  by  becoming 
firmer  friends  than  they  could  have  been  rendered  by  a  year's 
peaceable  companionship. 

While  Captain  Bonneville  amused  himself  by  observing  the 
habits  and  characteristics  of  this  singular  class  of  men ;  and 
indulged  them,  for  the  time,  in  all  their  vagaries,  he  profited 
by  the  'opportunity  to  collect  from  them  information  concern- 
ing the  different  parts  of  the  country  about  which  they  had 
been  accustqmed  to  range ;  the  characters  of  the  tribes,  and, 
in  short,  everything  important  to  his  enterprise.  He  also 
succeeded  in  securing  the  services  of  several  to  guide  him  in 
his  peregrinations  among  the  mountains,  and  to  trap  for  him 
during  the  ensuing  season.  Having  strengthened  his  party 
with  such  valuable  recruits,  he  felt  in  some  measure  consoled 
for  the  loss  of  the  Delaware  Indians,  decoyed  from  him  by 
Mr.  Fontenelle. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  information  derived  from  the  free  trappers  determined 
Captain  Bonneville  as  to  his  further  movements.  He  learnt 
Ihat  in  the  Green  River  valley  the  winters  were  severe,  the 
snow  frequently  fSedling  to  the  depth  of  several  feet;  and  that 
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there  was  no  good  wintering  ground  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  upper  part  of  Salmon  Elver  was  represented  as  far  more 
eligible,  besides  being  in  an  excellent  beaver  country ;  and 
thither  the  captain  resolved  to  bend  his  course. 

The  Salmon  Eiver  is  one  of  the  upper  branches  of  the 
Oregon  or  Columbia,  and  takes  its  rise  from  various  sources, 
among  a  group  of  mountains  to  the  northwest  of  the  Wind 
Kiver  chain..  *  It  owes  its  name  to  the  immense  shpals  of  sal- 
mon which  ascend  it  in  the  months  of  September  and  October. 
The  salmon  on  the  west  side  of  the  Eodtj  Mountains  are,  like 
the  bufGedo  on  the  eastern  plains,  vast  migratory  supplies  for 
the  wants  of  man,  that  come  and  go  with  the  seasons.  As 
the  bufOdo  in  countless  throngs  find  their  certain  way  in  the 
transient  pasturage  on  the  prairies,  along  the  fresh  banks  of 
the  rivers,  and  up  every  valley  and  green  defile  of  the  moun- 
tains, so  the  salmon,  at  their  allotted  seasons,  regulated  by  a 
sublime  and  all-se^ng  Providence,  swarm  in  myriads  up  the 
great  rivers,  and  find  their  way  up  their  main  branches,  and 
into  the  minutest  tributary  streams,  so  as  to  pervade  the  great 
arid  plains,  and  to  penetrate  even  among  barren  mountains. 
Thus  wandering  tribes  are  fed  in  the  desert  places  of  the  wil- 
derness, where  there  is  no  herbage  for  the  animals  of  the 
chase,  and  where,  but  for  these  periodical  supplies,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  man  to  subsist. 

The  rapid  currents  of  the  rivers  which  run  into  the  Pacific 
render  the .  ascent  of  them  very  exhausting  to  the  salmon. 
When  the  fish  first  run  up  the  rivers,  they  are  fat  and  in  fine 
order.  The  struggle  against  impetuous  streams  and  frequent 
rapids  gradually  renders  them  thin  and  weak,  an4  great  num- 
bers are  seen  floating  down  the  rivers  on  their  backs.  As  the 
season  advances  and  the  water  becomes  chilled,  they  ^re  flung 
in  myriads  on  the  shores,  where  the  wolves  and  bears  assem- 
ble to  banquet  on  them.  Often  they  rot  in  such  quantities 
along  the  river  banks,  as  to, taint  the  atmosphere.  They  are 
commonly  from  two  to  three  feet  long. 

Captain  Bonneville  now  made  his  arrangements  for  the 
autumn  and  the  winter.  The  nature  of  the  country  through 
which  he  was  about  to  travel  rendered  it  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed with  wagons.  He  had  more  goods  and  supplies  of 
various  kinds,  also,  than  were  required  for  present  purposes, 
or  than  could  be  conveniently  transported  on  horseback ;  aided 
therefore,  by  a  few  confidential  men,  he  made  caches^  or  secret 
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pits,  during  the  night,  when  all  the  rest  of  the  camp  were 
asleep,  and  in  these*  deposited  Khe  superfluous  effects,  to- 
gether with  the  wagons.  All  traces  of  tiie  caches  were  then 
carefully  obliterated.  This  is  a  common  expedient  with  the 
traders  and  trappers  of  the  mountains.  Having  no  established 
posts  and  magazines,  they  make  these  csidies  or  deposits  at 
certain  points,  whither  they  repair,  occasionally,  for  supplies. 
It  is  an  expedient  derived  &om  the  wandering  tribes  ci 
Indians. 

Many  of  the  horses  were  still  so  weak  and  lame, '  as  to  be 
u^t  for  a  long  scramble  through  the  mountains.  These 
were  collected  into  one  cavalcade,  and  given  in  charge  to  aa 
experienced  trapper,  of  the  name  of  Matthieu.  He  was  to 
proceed  westward,  with  a  brigade  of  trappers,  to  Bear  Biver, 
a  stream  to  the  west  of  the  Green  Biver  or  Colorado,  where 
there  was  a  good  pasturage  ibr  t&e  horses.  In  this  neigh- 
bourhood it  was  expected  he  would  a^eet  the  Shoshonie- 
villages  or  bands*,  on  tlieir  yearly  migrations,  with  whom  he 
was  to  trade'  for  peltries  and  provisions.  After  he  had  traded 
witii  these  people,  finished  his  trapping,  and  recruited  tbe 
strength  of  the  horses^  he  was  to  proceed  ^  Salmon  Biver  and 
rejoin  Captain  Bonneville,  who  intended  to  fix  his  qoarters 
there  for  the  wkiter. 

While  these  arrangements  were  in  progress  in  the  camp  of 
Captain  Bonneville,  there  Vas  a  sudden  bustle  and  stir  in  the 
camp  of  Fontenelle.  One  of  the  partners  of  the  American 
Fur  Company  had  arrived,  in  all  haste,  from  the  rendezvous 
at  Pierre's  Bole,  in  quest  of  the  supplies.  The  competition 
between  the  two  rival  companies  was  now  just  at  its  height, 
and  prosecuted  with  unusual  zeal.  The  tramont^e  concerns 
of  the  Boeky  Mountain  Fur  Company  were  managed  by  two 
resident  partners,  Fitzpatrick  and  Bridger;  those  of  the 
American  Fur  Company,  by  Vanderburgh  and  Dripps.  The 
latter  were  ignorant,  of  the  mount^n  regions,  but  trusted  to 
make  up  by  vigilance  and  activity  for  their  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  country. 

Fitzpatrick,  an  experienced  tradler  and  trapper,  knew  the 

*  A  vilUigt  of  Indians,  in  tmppoB'  language,  doei  not  always  imply  a 
fixed  community;,  but  often  a  wandering  horde  or  band.  The  Shoahoniee, 
ISlo  most  of  the  mountain  tribes,  hare  no  aettled  residences,  but  are  a  no- 
madic people,  dwelling  in  tents  or  lodgea,  and  shifting  their  encampments 
from  place  to  place,  aeoordingas  fish  and  game  abound. 
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eTib  of  oompetttion  in  the  same  hunting  giouncb,  and  had 
proposed  that  the  two  oompaniea  should  divide  the  countij, 
so  as  to  hunt  in  different  directions :  this  proposition  being 
reiected,  he  had  eserted  himself  to  get  first  uto  the  field. 
His  exertions,  as-  has  already  been  shown,  were  e£foctaal. 
The  early  arrival  of  Sublette,  with  supplies,  had  enabled  the 
various  brigades  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  Company  to  start  o£f 
to  their  respective  hunting  grounds.  Fitzpatnek  himself, 
with  his  associate,  Bridger,  had  pushed  off  witii  a  strong 
party  of  trappos,  for  a  piime  beaver  country  to  the  north- 
nozthiKestb 

This  had  put  Vanderburgh  iq>on  his  mettle.  He  had 
hastened  on  to  meet  Fontenmle.  Finding  him  at  his  camp 
in  Green  Biver  valley,  he  immediately  furnished  himself  with, 
the  supplies ;  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  free  trappers  and 
Delawares,  and  set  off  with  all  speed,  determined  to  follow 
haid  npoB  the  heels  of  Fitzpatnek  and  Pridger.  Of  the  ad- 
ventores  of  these  parties  among  the  mountains,  and  the  dis- 
astnms  effects  of  their  competition,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
treat  in  a  future  chapter. 

Fontenelle  having  now  delivered  his  supplies  and  accom- 
plished his  errand,  struck  his  tents  and  set  off  on  his  return 
to  the  Yellowstone.  Captain  Bonneville  and  his  band,  there- 
fore, remained  alone  in  the  Green  Biver  valley ;  and  their 
situation  might  have  been  perilous  had  the  Blackfeet  band 
stall  lingered  in  the  vicinity.  Those  marauders,  however,  had 
been  dismayed  at  finding  so  many  resolute  and  well-appointed 
parties  of  white  men  in  this  neighbourhood.  They  had, 
therefore,  abandoned  this  part  of  the  cotmtry;  passing  over 
the  head  waters  of  the  Green  Biver,  and  bending  their  course 
towaidflT  the  Yellowstone.  Misfortune  pursued  them.  Their 
route  lay  through  the  country  of  their  deadly  enemies,  the 
Crows.  In  the  Wind  Biver  valley,  which  lies  east  of  the 
mountains,  they  were  encountered  by  a  powerfiil  war  party  of 
that  tribe,  and  completely  put  to  rout.  Forty  of  them  were 
killed,  many  of  their  women  and  children  captured,  and  the 
scattered  fugitives  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  until  they  were 
completely  chased  out  of  the  Crow  country. 

Oo  the  22nd  of  August  Captain  Bonneville  broke  up  his 
camp,  and  set  out  on  his  route  for  Salmon  Biver.  His  bag- 
gage was  arranged  in  packs,  three  to  a  mule  or  pack-horse ; 
oue  being  disposed  on  each  side  of  the  animal  and  one  on 

£  2 
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the  top ;  the  three  forming  a  load  of  fronr  one  hundred  and 
eighty  to  two  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  This  is  the  trap- 
pers' style  of  loading  their  pack-horses ;  his  men,  however, 
were  inexpert  at  adjusting  the  packs,  which  were  prone  to 
get  loose  and  slip  off,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  a  rear- 
guard to  assist  in  reloading.  A  few  days*  experience,  how* 
ever,  brought  them  into  proper  training.  - 

Their  march  lay  up  the  valley  of  the  Seeds-ke-dee,  over- 
looked to  the  right  by  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Wind  River 
Mountains.  From  bright  little  lakes  and  fountain-heads  of 
this  remarkable  bed  of  mountains  poured  forth 'the  tributary 
streams  of  the  Seeds-ke-dee.  Some  came  rushing  down 
.gullies  ^  and  ravines ;  others  tumbling  in  crystal  cascades 
from  inaccessible  clefts  and  rocks,  and  others  winding  their 
-way  in  rapid  and  pellucid  currents  across  the  valley  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  main  river.  So  transpareut  were  these 
waters  i  that  the  trout  with  which  they  abounded  could  be  seen 
gliding  about  as  if  in  the  air,  and  their  pebbly  beds  were 
distinctly  visible  at  the  depth  of  many  feet.  This  beautiful 
and  diaphonous  quality  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  streams  pre- 
vails for  a  long  time  after  they  have  mingled  their  waters  and 
swollen  into  important  rivers. 

Issuing  from  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  Captain  Bonne- 
ville continued  to  the  east-northeast,  across  rough  and  lofty 
ridges  and  deep  rocky  defiles,  extremely  fatiguing  both  to 
man  and  horse.  Among  his  hunters  was  a  Delaware  Indian 
who  had  remained  faithful  to  him.  His  name  was  Buckeye. 
He  had  often  prided  himself  on  his  skill  and  success  in 
coping  with  the  grizzly  bear,  that  terror  of  the  huntera. 
Though  crippled  in  the  left  arm,  he  declared  he  h^d  no  hesi- 
tation to  close  with  a  wounded  bear,  and  attack  him  with  a 
sword.  If  armed  with  a  rifle,  he  was  willing  to  brave  the 
animal  when  in  full  force  and  fury.  He  had  twice  an  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  his  prowess  in  the  course  of  this  mountain 
journey,  and  was  each  time  successful.  His  mode  was  to 
seat  himself  upon  the  ground,  with  his  rifle  cocked  and  rest- 
ing on  his  lame  arm.  Thus  prepared,  he  would  await  the 
approach  of  the  bear  with  perfect  coolness,  nor'  pull  trigger 
until  he  was  close  at  hand.  In  each  instance  he  laid  the 
monster  dead  upon  the  spot. 

A  march  of  three  or  four  days  through  savage  and  lonely 
scenes  brought  Captain  Bonneville  to  the  fatal  defile  of  Jack* 
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8on*8  Hole,  where  poor  More  and  Foy  ha4  been  surprised 
and  murdered  by  the  Blackfeet.  The  feelings  of  the  x^aptain 
were  shocked  at  beholding  the  bones  of  these  unfortunate 
young  men  bleaching  among  the  rocks,  and  he  caused  them 
to  be  decently  interred. 

On  the  3rd  of  September  he  arrived  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  which  commanded  a  full  view  of  the  eventful  valley 
of  Pierre*s  Hole ;  whence  he  could  trace  the  winding  of  its 
streams  through  green  meadows  and  forests  of  willow  and 
cotton-wood,  and  have  a  prospect,  between  distant  mountains, 
of  the  lava  plains  of  Snake  Kiver,  dimly  spread  forth  like  a 
sleeping  ocean  below. 

After  enjoying  this  magnificent  prospect  he  descended 
into  the  valley,  and  visited  the  scenes  of  the  late  desperate 
conflict.  There  were  the  remains  of  the  rude  fortress  in  the 
swamp,  shattered  by  rifle  shot,  and  strewed  with  the  mingled 
bones  of  savages  and  horses.  There  was  the  late  populous 
and  noisy  rendezvous,  with  the  traces  of  trappers'  camps  and 
Indian  lodges ;  but  their  flres  were  extinguished,  the  motley 
assemblage  of  trappers  and  hunters,  white  traders  and  Indian 
braves,  had  all  dispersed  to  different  points  of  the  wilderness, 
and  the  valley  had  relapsed  into  its  pristine  solitude  and 
silence. 

That  night  the  captain  encamped  upon  the  battle  ground ; 
the  next  day  he  resumed  his  toilsome  peregrinations  through 
the  mountains.  For  upwards  of  two  weeks  he  continued  his 
painful  march ;  both  men  and  horses  suflering  excessively  at 
times  from  hunger  and  thirst.  At  length,  on.  the  19th  of 
September,  he  reached  the  upper  waters  of  Salmon  River. 

The  weather  was  cold,  and  .there  were  symptoms  of  an  im- 
pending storm.  The  night  set  in,  but  Buckeye,  the  Delaware 
Indian,  was  missing.  H&  had  left  the  party  early  in  the 
morning,  to  hunt  by  himself,  according  to  his  custom.  Fears 
were  entertained  lest  he  should  lose  his  way,  and  become  be- 
wildered in  tempestuous  weather.  These  fears  increased  on 
the  following  morning,  when  a  violent  snow-storm  came  on, 
which  soon  covered  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  several  inches. 
Captain  Bonneville  immediately  encamped,  and  sent  out 
scouts  in  every  direction.  After  some  search  Buckeye  was 
discovered,  quietly  seated  at  a  considerable  distance  in  the 
rear,  waiting  the  expected  approach  of  the  party,  not  knowing 
that  they  had  passed,  the  snow  having  covered  their  trail. 
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On  the  ensuing  morning  they  resumed  their  march  at  an. 
early  hour,  but  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  the  hunters,  who 
were  beating  up  the  country  in  the  .adrance,  came  gallopioig 
back,  making  signals  to  encamp,  and  ciying  Indians !  Indians  ! 

Captain  Bonneville  immediately  strudk  into  a  skirt  of  wood, 
and  prepared  for  action.  The  savages  were  now  seen  trooping 
over  the  hills  in  great  numbers.  One  of  them  left  the  main 
body  and  came  forward  singly,  making  signals  of  peace.  He 
announced  them  as  a  band  of  Nez  Forces  ^i'  or  Pierced^nose 
Indians,  friendly  to  the  whites,  whereupon  &n  invitation  was 
returned  by  Captain  Bonneville,  for  them  to  eome  and  encamp 
with  him.  They  halted  for  a  short  time  to  noake  their  toi- 
lette, an  operation  as  important  with  an  Indian  warrior  as 
with  a  fashionable  beauty.  This  done,  they  armnged  them- 
selves in  martial  style,  the  chiefs  leading  tiie  van,  the  braves 
following  in  a  long  line,  painted  and  decorated,  aad  topped  bff 
with  fluttering  plumes.  In  this  way  they  advanoed,  shouidng 
and  singing,  firing  off  their  fusees,  and  olaahing  thedr  shields. 
The  two  parties  encamped  hard  by  each  other.  The  Nez 
Perces  were  on  a  hunting  expedition,  but  -had  been  almost 
famished  on  their  march.  They  had  no  provisions  left  but  a 
few  dried  -salmon,  yet,  finding  the  white  men  equally  in  want 
they  generously  offered  to  share  even  this  meagre  pittanoe, 
and  frequently  repeated  the  offer,  with  an  >earnestxiefl6  that 
left  no  doubt  of  their  sincerity.  Their  generosity  won  the 
heart  of  Captain  Bonneville,  and  produced  the  most  eordial 
goAod-will  on  the  part  of  his  men.  For  two  days  that  the 
parties  remained  in  company  the  moat  amicable  intercourse 
prevailed,  and  they  parted  the  best  of  friends.  Captain 
Bonneville  detached  a  few  men,  under  Mr.  Cenre,  an  able 
leader,  to  accompany  the  Nez  Perces  on  their  hunting  expe- 
dition, and  to  trade  with  them  for  meat  for  .the  winter's  sup- 
ply. After  this,  he  pn)ceeded  down  the  river,  about  £ve  noiles 
below  the  forks,  when  he  ^ame  to  a  halt  on  the  i^lii  of.B^- 
tember,  to  establish  his  winter  quarters. 

**  We  should  observe  that  this  tribe  is  univeraally.  called  by  its  Fsencb 
same,  which  is  prononnced  by  the  trappers,  Neperey,  There  are  two  main 
branches  of  this  tribe,  the  upper  Nepercys  and  the  lower  Nepercys,  as  we 
shall  show  hereafter. 
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CHAPTER  iX. 


It  was  gnrtifyjpg  to  Oapfaua  Bonneville,  after  so  long  aad 
toUsome  a  ooizne  <of  travel,  to  rdieve  his  poor  jaded  horses  of 
the  bnifilens  mider  vfabh  -AxBf  ware  almost  ready  to  give  out, 
and  to  behdd  them  ndling  upon  the  grass,  and  taking  a  hng 
lepose  afiLer  all  ikekr  euffetings.  Indeed,  .so  ezhaoBted  v«»b 
they;  that  those  enjoyed  undM*  the  saddle  were  no  longer 
oupaUe  of  Iwntiiig  for  the  .daily  subsistence  of  the  camp. 

All  hands  now  set  to  work  to  prepare  a  wiilter  canlomient. 
A  tempootty  fortzfioabton  ims  thrown  up  for  the  proteetioii  of 
the  paorty;  aseonie  and  comfortable  pen,  into  which  the  hoiBSB 
could >be  driven  at  ni^;  and  Joiiits  were  built  for  the  reoep- 
tioo  «f  tbs  meccfaaiidise. 

Hub  done,  Captain  Bonneville  made  a  distribution  of  his 
Jotcee :  twenty  men  were  tko  remain  "with  him  in  garrison  to 
protect  the  property ;  the  rest  -were  oi^ganiinftd  into  three  bri- 
gades, and  sent  off  in  different  directions,  to  subsist  them- 
selves by  huating  the  buffalo,  xmtil  the  snow  should  heoome 
too  de^. 

Indeed,  it  wioold  have  been  in^MMBil^  ito  provide  for  the 
wlioie  party  in  this  nei^ahonrhood.  It  was  at  the  extreme 
western  limit  ixf  the  buffalo  range,  and  these  animals  had  re- 
oentlj  been  oomgpletely  havted  oat  of  the  neighboarhood  by 
tke  NfiE  iPeivees,  so  that,  althoct^  1^^  hmiterp  of  die  garrisea 
wore  fimatiawlly  on  ihe  aici^,  *"^'g'"C  ^^  oountEy  round,  they 
hnm^it  m  aoacce  game  eiEfficient  to  keep  famine  ^&om  the 
door.  STow  and  then  these  mm  a  scanty  meal  ^of  fida  or  wild 
finvi,  occasionally  an  antelope  ;  but  fimfaently  the  tsavings  of 
hunger  liad  to  Ibe  appeased  with  coots,  or  iJie  flesh  of  wolves 
and  auiBkHnrte.  iwely  coald  the  inmsttes  df  the  canteBaent 
beast  of  btfring  made  a  imll  aneid,  and  never  of  having  where- 
miAiaA.  forlh^  monow.  In  this  way  tiiey  stasved  along  until 
ihe  8th  of  ^tober,  when  they  imre  jpinied  by  a  party  of  Ave 
fitmiliei  <«f  Nez  Peeoee,'whe  in  some  measme  reconciled  them 
to  the  JiardriwipH  of  /their  sitsart^ion,  by  erhihiting  a  lot  at^l. 
mare  deetitaite.  A  mere  ibdora  eat  they  had  never  encoun- 
tered: they  had  mot  a  «Bonel  of  meat  or  &Bk  ;  nvfr  anytlnng 
to  aubast  on,  ocoepdng  roots,  wild  rose-^mds,  the  baiiBB  ef 
eertaan  pfamts,  and  ot^er  uegetable  productions;  neither  had 
they  any  mnapon  for  hmvting  or  defence,  excepting  an  bid 
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spear :  yet  the  poer  fellows  made  no  murmur  nor  complaint ; 
but  seemed  accustomed  to  their  hard  fare.  If  thej  could  not 
teach  the  white  men  their,  practical  stoicism,  thej  at  least 
made  them  acquainted  with  the  edible  properties  of  roots  and 
wild  rose-buds,  and  furnished  them  a  supply  from  their  owa 
store.  The  necessities-  of  <he  camp  at  length  became  so  ur- 
gent, that  Captain  Bonneville  determined  to  dispatch  a  party 
to  the  Horse  Prairie,  a  plain  to  the  north  of  his'  cantonment, 
to  procure  a  supply  of  provisions.  When  the  men  were  about 
to  depart,  he  proposed  to  the  Nez  Forces  that  they,  or  some 
of  them,  should  join  the  hunting  party.  To  his  surprise,  they 
promptly  declined.  He  inquired  the  reason  for  their  refusal, 
seeing  that  they  were  in  nearly  as  starving  a  situation  as  his 
own  people.  They  replied  that  it  was  a  sacred  day  with  them, 
and  flie  Great  Spirit  would  be  angry  should  they  devote  it  to 
hunting.  They  offered,  however,  to  accompany  the  party  if  it 
would  delay  its  departure  until  the  foUawing  day ;  but  this 
the  pinching  demands  of  hunger  would  not  permit,  and  the 
detachment  proceeded. 

A  few  days  aftervTards,  four  of  them  signified  to  Captain 
Bonneville  that  they  were  about  to  hunt.  « "  What ! "  ex- 
claimed he,  "  without  guns  or  arrows;  and  with  only  one  old 
spear?  What  do  you  expect  to  kill?"  They  smiled  among 
themselves,  but  made  no  answer.  Preparatory  to  the  chase, 
they  performed  some  religious  rites,  and* offered  up  to  the 
Great  Spirit  a  few  short  prayers  for  safety  and  success ;  then, 
having  received  the  blessings  of  their  wives,  they  leaped  upon 
their  horses  and  departed,  leaving  the  whole  party  of  Christian 
spectators  amazed  and  rebuked  by  this  lesson  of  faith  and 
dependence  on  a  supreme  and  benevolent  Being.  "Accus- 
tomed," adds  Captain  Bonneville,  "as  I  had  heretofore  been, 
to  find  the  wretched  Indian  revelling  in  blood,  and  stained  by 
every  vice  which  can  degrade  human  nature,  I  could  scarcely 
realize  the  scene  which  I  had  witnessed.  Wonder  at  such 
unaffected  tenderness  and  piety,  where  it  was  least  to  have 
been  sought,  contended  in  all  our  bosoms  with  shame  and 
confusion,  at  receiving  such  pure  and  wholesome  instructions 
from  creatures  so  far  below  us  in  all  the  arts  and  comforts  of' 
life."  The  simple  prayers  of  the  poor  Indians  were  not  ipi- 
heard.  In  the  course  of  four  or  five  days  they  returned,  laden 
with  meat.  Captain  Bonneville  was  curious  to  know  how  they 
had  attained  such  success  with  such  scanty  means.     They  ^ 
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gave  him  to  understand  that  they  had  chased  the  herds  of 
buffido  at  full  speed,  until  they  tired  them  down,  when  they 
easily  dispatched  them  with  the  spear,  and  made  use  of  the 
same  weapon  to  flay  the  carcasses.  To  carry  through  their 
lesson  to  their  Christen  friends,  the  poor  savages  were  as 
charitable  as  they  had  been  pious,  and  generously  shared  with 
them  the  spoOs  of  their  hunting ;  giving  them  food  enough  to 
last  for  several  days. 

A  further  and  more  intimate  intercourse  with  this  tribe, 
gave  Captain  Bonneville  still  greater  cause  to  admire  their 
strong  devotional  feeling.  **  Simply  to  call  these  people  re- 
ligious," says  he,  "  would  convey  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  deep 
hue  of  piety  and  devotioA  which  pervades  their  whole  conduct. 
Their  honesty  is  immaculate,  and  their  purity  of  purpose,  and 
their  observance  of  the  rites  of  their  religion,  are  most  uni- 
form and  remarkable.  They  are,  certainly,  more  like  a  nation 
of  saints  than  a  horde  of  savages." 

In  feet,  the  antibelligerent  policy  of  this  tribe  may  have 
sprung  from  the  doctrines  of  Christian  charity,  for  it  would 
appear  that  they^had  imbibed  some  notions  of  the  Christian 
fiuth  from  Catholic  missionaries  and  traders  who  had  been 
among  them.  They  even  had  a  rude  calendar  of  the  fasts  and 
festivals  of  the  Bomish  Church,  and  some  traces  of  its  cere- 
monials. These  have  become  blended  with  their  own  mid 
rites,  and  present  a  strange  medley ;  civilized  and  barbarous. 
On  the  Sabbath,  men,  women,  and  children  array  themselves 
in  their  best  style,  and  assemble  round  a  pole  erected  at  the 
head  of  the  camp.  Here  they  go  through  a  wild  fantastic 
ceremonial,  strongly  resembling  the  religious  dance  of  the 
Shaking  Quakers ;  but  from  its  enthusiasm,  much  more  strik- 
ing and  impressive.  During  the  intervals  of  the  ceremony, 
the  principal  chiefs,  who  officiate  as  priests,  instruct  them  in 
their  duties,  and  exhort  them  to  virtue  and  good  deeds. 

"There  is  something  antique  and  patriarchal,"  observes 
Captain  Bonneville,  **  in  this  union  of  the  offices  of  leader  and 
priest ;  as  there  is  in  many  of  their  customs  and  manners, 
which  are  all  strongly  imbued  with  religion." 

The  worthy  captain,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  strongly 
interested,  by  this  gleam  of  unlocked  for  light  amidst  tiie 
darkness  of  the  wilderness.  He  exerted  himself,  during  his 
sojourn  among  this  simple  and  well-disposed  people,  to  incul- 
cate, as  far  as  he  was  able,  the  gentle  and  humanizing  pre« 
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cepts  of  tb6  Ohristian  Mt^  and  to  make  them  acquainted 
with  the  leading  points  of  its  history ;  and  it  speaks  highly 
for  the  purity  and  benignity  of  his  heart,  that  he  denved  un- 
mixed happiness  from  the  task. 

"  Many  a  time,"  says  he,  **  was  my  little  lodge  thronged,  or 
mther  piled  with  hearers ;  for  they  lay  on  the  gPMmd,  one 
leaning  over  the  other,  until  there  was  no  further  room,  all 
listening  with  greedy  ears  to  the  wonders  which  the  /Great 
Spirit  had  revealed  to  the  white  man.  No  odder  snhjoct  gave 
them  half  the  satisfaction,  or  Qommanded  half  the  attention ; 
and  but  few  scenes  in  my  life  remain  so  freshly  on  my  me- 
mory, or  are  so  pleasurably  recalled  to  my  ocmtemplaticm,  as 
these  hours  of  intercourse  With  a -distKnt  and  bcmighted  saee 
in  the  midst  of  the  desert." 

The  only  excesses  indulged  in  by  this  tennwrate  and  «cem- 
plaiy  people  appear  to  be  gambling  and  noarseraciDg.  In 
these  they  engage  with  an  eagerness  that  amounts  to  imlata- 
ation.  Knots  of  gamblers  will  assemble  befove  one  of  iheir 
lodge  fires,  early  in  the  evening,  and  remain  absorbed  in  the 
clumoes  and  dianges  of  the  game  until  long  after  dawn  of  the 
following  <day.  As  the  night  advances,  they  wax  warmer  and 
warmer.  (Bets  increase  in  amount,  one  loss  only  serves  to 
lead  to  a  greater,  until,  in  the  course  of  a  Buigle  night's  gam- 
bling, the  richest  chief  may  become  the  poorest  Tarlet  in  -&e 
camp. 


CHAPTER  X. 

On  the  12t&  of  October,  two  young  Indians  of  the  Nez  Perce 
tribe  arrived  at  Captain  Bonneville^s  encampment.  They 
were  on  ihdr  way  homeward,  but  had  been  obliged  to  axv^rve 
from  their  ordinary  route  through  the  mountains,  by  deep 
flnows.  Tbtar  new  route  took  liiem  through  the  Mono  Prairie. 
In  traversing  it  they  had  been  attaraoted  by  the  distant  smoke 
of  a  camp  fire,  and,  on  stealing  near  to  recmmoitre,  had  dis- 
covered a  war  party  of  Blackfeet.  They  had  -several  horses  with 
them;  and,  as  they  generally  go  on  foot  on  inarlike  excursions, 
it  was  -eoBcluded  that  these  horses  hi^l  been  captui*ed  in  the 
.«D«rto  of  their  maraudings. 

This  intelligence  awakened  solicitade  on  the  mind  of  Cap- 
tain Bonneville  for  the  party  of  haaters  whom  be  had  Best  to 
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that  neighbourhood;  and  the  Nez  Perces,  when  infbnned  of 
the  droumstance,  shook  their  heads,  and  declared  their  .belief 
that  the  horses  they  had  seen  liad  been  stolen  £com  that  Terj 
party. 

ibizioiis  for  information  on  the  fiubject,  Captain  BonneviUe 
diapatohed  two  hunters  to  beat  up  the  countxy  in  that  direc- 
tion. They  searched  in  vain ;  not  a  trace  of  the  men  could 
be  found;  but  they  got  into  a  j^on  destitute  of  game,  where 
4he7  were  well-nigh  feunished.  At  one  time  they  were  three 
entire  days  without  a  mouthful  of  food ;  at  length  they  beheld 
a  bnf&lo  grazing  at  the  &ot  of  a  mountain.  After  mancsuvring 
80  as  to  get  within  shot,  they  fired,  but  merely  wounded  him. 
He  took  to  flight,  and  they  followed  him  over  hill  and  dale, 
with  the  eagerness  and  perseveianoe  of  starving  men.  A 
more  lucky  shot  brought  mm  to  the  ground.  Staofield  sprang 
upon  him«  plunged  his  knife  into  his  throat,  and  allayed  his  rag- 
ing hunger  by  drinking  his  blood.  A  fire  was  instantly  kindled 
bfi«ide  the  carcass,  when  the  two  hunters  codked  and  ate  again 
and  again,  until,  perfectly  goiged,  they  sank  to  sleep  before 
their  hunting  fire.  On  the  following  morning  they  rose  early» 
made  another  hearty  meal,  then  loading  themselTes  with 
bufBalo  meat,  set  out  on  their  return  to  Uie  camp,  to  .xeport 
the  fruitlessness  of  their  mission. 

At  length,  after  six  weeks'  absence,  the  hunters  made  their 
appearance,  and  were  received  with  joy,  proportioned  to  the 
anxiety  that  had  been  felt  on  their  account.  They  had 
hunted  with  success,  on  the  praide,  but,  whUe  busy  drying 
buffido  meat,  were  joined  by  a  few  panicHBttriken  Flatheads, 
who  informed  them  that  a  .powerful  bond  of  Bkokfeet  were  at 
hand.  The  hunters  immediately  abandoned  the  dangerous 
hunting  ground,  and  accompanied  the  Flatheads  to  their  vil- 
lage. Here  they  found  Mr.  Gerre,  and  the  detachment  of 
hmaters  sent  with  himito  accompany  the  hunting  party  of  the 
Nez  Peroes. 

After  remaining  some  vtime  at  the  village,  until  they  sup- 
posed the  Blackfeet  to  have  left  the  neighbourhood,  they  set 
off  with  some  of  Mr.  Genre's  men,  for  the  cantonment  at 
Salmon  River,  where  they  arrived  without  accident.  They 
informed  Gaptain  Bonneville,  however,  that  not  far  from  hia 
quarters,  they  had  found  a  wallet  of  fresh  meat  and  a  cord, 
which  they  supposed  had  been  left  by  some  prowling  Black- 
feet.  A  few  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Gerre,  with  the  remainder 
of  his  men,,  likewise  arrived  at  the  cantonment. 
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Mr.  Walker,  one  of  the  subleaders,  who  had  gone  with  a 
band  of  twenty  hunters,  to  range  the  country  just  beyond  the 
Horse  Prairie,  had  likewise  his  share  of  adventures  with  the 
all-pervading  Blackfeet«  At  one  of  his  encampments,  the 
guard  stationed  to  keep  watch  round  the  camp  grew  weary  of 
tiieir  duty,  and  feeling  a  little  too  secure,  and  too  much  at  home 
on  these  prairies,  retired  to  a  small  grove  of  willows,  to  amuse 
themselves  with  a-  social  game  of  cards  called* 'old  sledge," 
which  is  as  popular  &,mong  the  trampers  of  the  prairies,  as 
whist  or  ecarte  among  the  polite  circles  of  the  cities.  From 
the  midst  of  their  sport,  they  were  suddenly  roused  by  a  dis- 
charge of  firearms,  and  a  shrill  war-whoop.  Starting  on  their 
feet,  and  snatching  up  their  rifles,  they  beheld  in  dismay 
their  horses  and  mules  already  in  possession  of  the  enemy, 
who  had  stolen  upon  the  camp  unperceived,  while'  they  were 
spell-bound  by  the  magic  of  old  sledge.  The  Indians  sprang 
upon  the  animals  barebacked,  and  endeavoured  to  urge  iheia 
off  under  a  galling  fire,  that  did  some  execution.  The  mules, 
however,  confounded  by  the  hurly-burly,  and  disliking  their 
new  riders,  kicked  up  their  heels  and  dismounted  half  of  ihem, 
in  spite  of  their  horsemanship.  This  threw  the  rest  into 
confusion ;  they  endeavoured  to  protect  their  unhorsed  com- 
rades from  the  fhrious  assaults  of  the  whites;  but,  after  a 
scene  of  '*  confusion  worse  confounded,"  horses  and  mules  were 
abandoned,  and  the  Indians  betook  theitiselves  to  the  bushes. 
Here  they  quickly  scratched  holes  in  the  earth,  about  two  feet 
deep,  in  which  they  prostrated  themselves,  and  while  thus 
screened  from  the  shots  of  the  white  men,  were  enabled  to 
make  such  use  of  their  bows  and  arrows,  and  fusees,  as  to  re- 
pulse their  assailants,  and  to  effect  their  retreat  This 
adventure  threw  a  temporary  stigma  upon  the  game  of  "old 
sledge." 

In  the  course  of  th^  autumn,  four  Iroquois  hunters,  driven 
by  the  snow  from  their  hunting  grounds,  made  their  appear- 
ance at  the  cantonment.  They  were  kindly  welcomed,  and 
during  their  sojourn  made  themselves  useful  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  beibg  excellent  trappers,  and  first-rate  woodsmen. 
They  were  of  the  remnants  of  a  party  of  Iroquois  hunters, 
that  came  from  Canada  into  these  mountain  regions  many 
years  previously,  in  the  employ  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
They  were  led  by  a  brave  chieftain,  named  Pierre,  who  fell 
by  the  hands  of  ^e  Blackfeet,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  fated 
valley  of  Pierre's  Hole.     This  branch  of  the  Iroquois  tribe 
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has  ever  since  remained  among  these  mountains,  at  mortal 
enmity  with  the  Blackfeet,  and  have  lost  manj  of  their  prime 
hunters  in  their  feuds  with  that  ferocious  race.  Some  of 
them  fell  in  with  General  Ashley,  in  the  course  of  one  of  his 
gallant  excursions  into  the  wilderness,  and  have  continued 
ever  since  in  the  employ  of  the  company. 

Among  the  motley  visitors  to  the  winter  quarters  of  Cap- 
tain Bonneville,  was'a  party  of  Pends  Oreilles  (or  Hanging- 
ears)  and  their  chief.  These  Indians  have  a  strong  resemblance, 
in  character  and  customs,  to  the  Nez  Percys.  They  amount 
to  about  three  hundred  lodges,  and  are  well  armed,  and  possess 
great  numbers  of  horses.  During  the  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn,  they  hunt  the  buffalo  about  the  head  waters  of  the 
Missouri,  Henry's  fork  of  the  Snake  River,  and  the  northern 
branches  of  Salmon  Elver.  Their  winter  quarters  are  upon 
the  Eacine  Amere,  where  they  subsist  upon  roots  and  dried 
buffjEilo  meat.  Upon  this  river  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
have  estabUshed  a  trading  post,  where  the  Pends  Oreilles  and 
the  l^latheads  bring  their  peltries  to  exchange  for  arms, 
clothing,  and  trinkets. 

This  tribe,  like  the  Nez  Perces,  evince  strong  and  peculiar 
feelings  of  natural  piety.  Their  religion  is  not  a  mere  super- 
stitious fear,  like  that  of  most  savages ;  they  evince  abstract 
notions  of  morality ;  a  deep  reverence  for  an  overruling  Spirit, 
aud  a  respect  for  the  rights  of  their  fellow-men.  In  one  re- 
spect, their  religion  partakes  of  the  pacific  doctrines  of  the 
Quakers.  They  hold  that  the  Great  Spirit  is  displeased  with 
all  nations  who  wantonly  engage  in  war ;  they  abstain,  there- 
fore, from  all  aggressive  hostilities.  But  though  thus  un- 
offending in  their  policy,  they  are  called  upon  continually  to 
wage  defensive  warfare,  especially  with  the  Blackffiet,  with 
whom,  in  the  course  of  their  hunting  expeditions,  they  come 
in  frequent  collision,  and  have  desperate  battles.  Their  con- 
duct as  warriors  is  without  fear  or  reproach,  and  they  can 
never  be  driven  to  abandon  their  hunting  grounds. 

Like  most  savages,  they  are  firm  believers  in  dreams,  and 
in  the  power  and  efl&cacy  of  charms  and  amulets,  or  medicines, 
as  they  term  them.  Some  of  their  braves,  also,  who  have  had 
numerous  hairbreadth  'scapes,  like  the  old  Nez  Perce  chief 
in  the  battle  of  Pierre's  Hole,  are  believed  to  wear  a  charmed 
life,  and  to  be  bullet  proof.  Of  these  gifted  beings  marvellous 
anecdotes  are  related,  which  ara  most  potently  believed  by 
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tkeir  felloe-savages,  and-  sometimes  almost  credited  by  the 
white  banters. 


CHAPTEH  XI. 

WHiiiBrCaptaiaBoiiiieyille  and  bis  men  are  sojourning  among 
the  Nez  Perces^  on  Salmon  Biver,  we  will  inquire  after  the 
fortunes  of  those  doughty  rivals  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
.^erioan  Fur  Companies,  who  started  off  for  the  trapping 
grounds  to  t^e  north^nortib-west 

Fitzpatrick  and:  Bridge!;  of  the  former  company,  as  we  have 
already  ^own^  having  received  tbeir  supplies,  bad. taken  the 
lead>  smd  hoped  to  have  the  first  sweep  of  the  hunting  ground. 
Vanderburgh  and  Dripps,  however,  the  two  resident  partners 
of  the  apposite  company,  by  extraordinary  exertions,  were  en- 
abled soon  to  put  themselves  upon  tbeir  traces,  and  pressed 
forward'  with  such  speed  as  to  overtake  them  just  as  tbey  bad 
reached  the  heart  of  the  beaver  country.  In  fact,  being  igno- 
rant of  the  best  trapping  grounds,  it  was  tbeir  object  to  follow 
on,  and  profit  by  the  superior  knowledge  of  the  other  party. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  chagrin  of  Fitzpatrick  and  Bridger, 
at  being  dogged  by  their  inexperienced  rivals;  especially  after 
their  offer  to  divide  the  country  with  them.  They  tried  in 
every  way  to  blind  and  baffle  them ;  to  steal  a  march  upon 
them,  or  lead  them  on  a  wrong  scent ;  but  all  in  vain.  Van- 
derburgh made  up  by  activity  and  intelligence,  for  bis  igno- 
rance of  the  country ;  was  always  wary,  always  on  the  alert ; 
discovered  every  movement  of  his  rivaJs,  however  secret,  and 
was  not  to  be  eluded  or  milled. 

Fitzpatrick  and  his  colleague  now  lost  all  patience  :  since 
the  others  persisted  in  following  them,  they  determined  to 
give  them  an  unprofitable  chase,  and  to  sacrifice  the  hunting 
season,  rather  tlum  share  the  products  with  their  rivals.  They 
accordingly  took  up  their  line  of  march  down  the  course  of  the 
Missouri,  keeping  the  main  Blackfoot  trail,  and  tramping 
doggedly  forward,  without  stopping  to  set  a  single  trap.  The 
others  *beat  the  hoof  after  them  for  some  time,  but  by  degrees 
began  to  perceive  that  they  were  on  a  wild-goose  chase,  and 
getting  into  a  country  perfectly  barren  to  the  trapper.  They 
now  came  to  a  halt,  and  bethought  themselves  bow  to  make 
up  for  lost  time,  and  improve  the  remainder  of  the  seafion. 
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It  mis  thought  best  to  divide  their  forces  and  tty  different 
trying  grounds.  While  Dripps  went  in  one  direction,  Van- 
Mnugh,  mtk.  about  fifty  men,  proceeded  in  another.  Tha 
latter,  in  bi»  headlong  march*  had'  got  into  the  very  heart  o{ 
the  Blackfoot  country,  yet  seems  to  have  been  unconsdoas  of 
his  danger,  Aa  his  scouts  were  out  one  day,  they  came  upon 
traces  of  a  reeent  band  of  savages.  There  were  the  deserted 
fires  stOl  siBoking,  surrounded  by  the  carcasses  of  buffidoes 
just  kSied.  It  was  evident  a  parly  of  Blackfeet  had  been 
ftighteiied  ftom  their  hunting  camp,  and  had  retreated,  pro- 
bacy to  seek  reinforcements.  The  scouts  hastened  back  to 
the  camp,  and  told  Yandezbui^  what  they  had  seen.  He 
made  li^t  of  the  alarm,  and,  tc^ng  nine  men  with  him,  gal- 
loped off  to  reconnoitre  for  himself.  He  found  the  deserted 
hnnting  camp  just  as  they  had  represented  it ;  there  lay  the 
carcasses  of  bufEaloes,  partly  dismembered ;  there  were  the 
siooaldezing  fires,  still  sending  up  their  wreaths  of  smoke : 
ererytbing  bore  traces  of  recent  and  hasty  retreat ;  and  gave 
reason  to  believe  that  the  savages  were  still  lurking  in  the 
neighboarhood.  With  heedless  daring,  Vanderburgh  put  him- 
self upon  th^  trail,  to  trace  them  to  their  place  of  conceal-' 
meat  It  led  him  over  prairies,  and  through  skirts  of  wood- 
laaii,  imtil  it  entered  a  dark  and  dangerous  ravine.  Yander- 
horgh  pushed  in,  without  hesitation,  followed  by  his  little 
hand.  They  soon  fomid  themselves  in  a  gloomy  dell,  between, 
steep  braika  overhung  with  trees ;  where  the  profound  silence 
was  only  broken  by  ^ob  tramp  of  their  own  horses. 

Saddenly  the  horrid  war-whoop  burst  on  their  ears,  min- 
ted wildL  tiie  sharp  report  of  rifies,  and  a  legion  of  savages 
spnng  firom  their  concealments,  yelling,  and  shaking  their 
Mtlo*  robea  to  frighten  the  horses.  Vanderburgh's  horse 
fell,  mortally  wounded  by  the  first  discharge.  In  his  fall,  he 
pinned  his  nder  to  the  ground ;  who  called  in  vain  upon  his 
men  to  assist  in  extricating  him.  One  was  shot  down  and 
scalped  a  few  paces  distant ;  most  of  the  others  were  severely 
wounded,  and  sought  their  safety  in  flight.  The  savages  ap- 
Pipo^Md  to  despatiii  the  unfortunate  leader,  as  he  lay  stmg- 
(^  beneadi  his  horse.  He  had  still  his  rifle  in  his  hand, 
and  his  pistole  in  his  belt.  The  first  savage  that  advanced 
received  the  contents  of  the  rifle  in  his  breast,  and  fell  dead 
upon  the  spot ;  but  befare  Vanderburgh  could  draw  a  pistol, 
&  blow  from  a  tomahawk  laid  him  prostrate,  and  he  was 
despatched  by  repeated  wounds. 
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Such. was  the  fate  of  Major  Heniy  Vanderburgh :  oue  of 
the  best  and  worthiest  leaders  of  the  American  Fur  Company ; 
who,  by  his  manly  bearing  and  dauntless  courage,  is  said 
to  have  made  himself  universally  popular  among  the  bold- 
hearted  rovers  of  the  wilderness. 

Those  of  the  little  band  who  escaped  fled  in  consternation 
to  the  camp,  and  spread  direful  reports  of  the  force  and  fero- 
city of  the  enemy.  The  party  being  without  a  head  were 
in  complete  confusion  and  dismay,  and  made  a  predpitate 
retreat,  without  attempting  to  recover  the  remains  of  their 
butchered  leader.  They  made  no  halt  until  they  reached 
the  encampment  of  the  Fends  Oreilles,  or  Hanging-ears, 
where  they  offered  a  reward  for  the  recovery  of  the  body,  but^ 
widiout  success ;  it  never  could  be  found. 

In  the  meantime  Fitzpatrick  and  Bridger,  of  the  Bocky 
Mountain  Company,  fared  but  little  better  than  their  rivals. 
In  their  eagerness  to  mislead  them,  they  had  betrayed  them- 
selves into  danger,  and  got  into  a  region  infested  with  the 
Blackfeet.  They  soon  found  that  foes  were  on  the  watch 
for  them ;  but  they  were  experienced  in  Indian  warfare, 
'  and  not  to  be  surprised  at  night,  nor  drawn  into  an  ambush 
in  the  daytime.  As  the  evening  advanced,  the  horses  were 
all  brought  in  and  picketed,  and  a  guard  was  stationed  round 
the  camp.  At  the  earliest  streak  of  day  one  of  the  leaders 
would  mount  his  horse,  and  gallop  off  full  speed  for  about 
half  a  mile ;  then  look  round  for  Indian  trails,  to  ascertain 
whether  there  had  been  any  luvkers  round  the  camp :  return- 
ing slowly,  he  would  reconnoitre  every  ravine  and  thicket 
where  there  might  be  an  ambush.  This  done,  he  would  gallop 
off  in  an  opposite  direction  and  repeat  the  same  scrutiny. 
Finding  all  things  safe,  the  horses  would  be  turned  loose  to 
graze ;  but  always  under  the  eye  of  a  guard. 

A  caution  equally  vigilant  was  observed  in  the  march,  on 
approaching  any  defile  or  place  where  an  enemy  might  lie  in 
wait ;  and  scouts  were  always  kept  in  the  advance,  or  along 
the  ridges  and  rising  grounds  on  the  flanks. 

At  length,  one  day,  a  large  band  of  Blackfeet  appeared  in 
the  open  field,  but  in  the  vicinity  of  rocks  and  cliffs.  They 
kept'  at  a  wary  distance,  but  made  ^iendly  signs.  The  trap- 
pers replied  in  the  same  way,  but  likewise  kept  aloof.  A 
small  party  of  Indians  now  advanced,  bearing  the  pipe  of 
peace ;  they  were  met  by  an  equal  number  of  white  men,  and 
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they  formed  a  group,  midway  between  the  two  bands,  where 
the  pipe  was  circulated  from  hand  to  hand,  and  smoked  >)(ith 
all  due  ceremony.  An  instance  of  natural  affection  took  place 
at  this  pacific  meeting.  Among  the  free  trappers  in  the 
Bocky  Mountain  band  was  a  spirited  young  Mexican,  naifted 
Loretto ;  who,  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings,  had  ransomed 
a  beaatiful  Blackfoot  girl  from  a  band  of  Grows  by  whom  she 
had  been  captured.  He  made  her  his  wife,  after  the  Indian 
style,  and  she  had  followed  his  fortunes  ever  since,  with  the 
most  devoted  affection. 

Among  the  Blackfeet  warriors  who  advanced  with  the  calu- 
met of  peace,  she  recognised  a  brother.  Leaving  her  infant 
with  Loretto,  she  rushed  forward  and  threw  herself  upon  her 
brother's  neck ;  who  clasped  his  long  lost  sister  to  his  heart, 
with  a  warmth  of  affection  but  little  compatible  with  the  re- 
puted stoicism  of  the  saf  age.  .      \ 

While  this  scene  Vas  taking  place,  Bridfler  left. the  mdih 
body  of  trappers,  and  rode  slowly  towards  thegroup  of  smokers..  . 
with  his  rifle  resting  across  the  pommelof  his  saddle,   .xfiei; 
chief  of  the  Blackfeelt  stepped  forward  to  m^et  him.     From ": 
some  unfortunate  feeling  of  distrust,  Bridger  cocked  his  ride   . 
just  as  the  chief  was  extending  his  hand  in  friendship.     The  - 
quick  ear  of  the  savage  caught  the  clink  of  the  lock ;  in  a^ 
twinkUng,  he  grasped  Uie  barrel,  forced  the  muzzle  downward,^ 
and  the  contents  were  discharged  into  the  earth  at  his  feet. 
His  next  movement  was  to  wrest  the  weapon  from  the  hand 
of  Bridger,  and  fell  him  with  it  to  the  earth.     He  might  have 
found  this  no  easy  task,  had  not  the  unfortunate  IcMader  re- 
ceived two  arrows  in  his  back  during  the  struggle. 

The  chief  now  sprang  into  the  vacant  saddle  and  galloped 
off  to  his  band. '  A  wild  hurry-skurry  scene  ensued ;  each 
party  took  to  the  banks,  the  rocks,  and  trees,  to  gain  &vour- 
able  positions,  and  an  irregular  firing  was  kept  up  on  either 
side,  without  much  effect.  The  Indian  girl  had  been  hurried 
off  by  her  people,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  affray.  She  would 
have  returned,  through  the  dangers  of  the  fight,  to  her  hus- 
band and  her  child,  but  was  prevented  by  her  brother.  The 
young  Mexican  saw  her  struggles  and  her  agony,  and  heard 
her  piercing  cries.  With  a  generous  impulse,  he  caught  up 
the  child  in  his  arms,  rushed  forward,  regardless  of  Indian 
shaft  or  rifle,  and  placed  it  in  safety  upon  her  bosom.  Even 
the  savage  heart  of  the  Blackfoot  chief  was  reached  by  this 
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noble  deed.  He  pronottnced  Loretto  ft  mftdmaix  for  his 
temeritj,  but  bade  bim  depart  in  peace.  The  young  Mexican 
hesitated :  he  nrged  to  have  his  wife  restored  to  him,  but  her 
brother  interfered,  and  the  eocmtenazMse  of  >  the  eluef  grew 
dark.  The  girl,  he  said,  belonged  to  his  tribe— she  must  re- 
main with  her  people.  Loretto  would  still  have  lingered,  but 
his  wife  implored  him  to  depart,  lest  bk  life  should  be 
endangered.  It  was  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  he  re- 
turned to  his  companions. 

The  approach  of  night  put  an  end  to  tl^  skirmishing  fire  of 
the  adverse  parties,  and  the  savages  drew  off  without  renewing 
their  hostilities.  We  cannot  Init  remark,  that  both  in  this 
affair,  and  in  that  at  Pierre's  Hole,  the  affi-ay  commenced  by 
a  hostile  act  on  the  part  of  white  men,  at  the  moznent  when 
the  Indian  warrior  wbs  extending  the  hand  of  amity.  In 
neither  instance,  as  far  as  circumstances  have  been  stated  to 
us  by  different  persons,  do  we  see  any  reason  to  suspect  the 
savage  chiefs  €4  perfidy  in  their  overtures  of  friendship.  They 
advanced  in' the  confiding  way,  usual  among  Indians  when  they 
bear  the  pipe  of  peace,  and  consider  themselves  sacred  from 
attack.  If  we  violate  the  sanctity  of  this  ceremonial,  by  any 
hostile  movement  on  oar  part,  it  is  we  who  incur  the  charge 
of  fEuthlessDess ;  and  we  doubt  not,  that  in  both  these  in- 
stances, the  white  men  have  been  considered  by  the  Blackfeet 
as  thp  aggressors,  and  have,  in  consequence,  been  held  up  as 
men  not  to  be  trusted. 

A  word  to  conclude  the  romantic  incident  of  Loretto  and  his 
Indian  bride.  A  few  months  subsequent  to  the  event  just  re- 
lated, the  young  Mexican  settled  his  accomits  with  the  Bocky 
Mountc(in  Company,  and  obtained  his  discharge.  He  then 
left  his  comrades  and  set  off  to  rejoin  his  wife  and  child  among 
her  people;  and  we  understand  that,  at  the  time  we  are 
writing  these  pages,  he  resides  at  a  trading-house  established 
of  late  by  the  American  Fur  Company,  in  the  Blackfoot 
country,  where  he  acts  as  an  interpreter,  and  has  his  Indian 
girl  with  him. 


CHAPTER  xn.  ^ 

Fob  the  greater  part  of  the  month  of  November,  Captain 
Bonneville  remained  in  his  temporary  post  on  Salmon'  Eiver. 
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He  was  now  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  bis  wishes ;  leading  a 
hanter*s  life  in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness,  with  all  its  wild 
populace  aronnd  him.  Beside  his  own  people,  motley  in  cha- 
laetOT  and  oostnme — Creole,  Kentnckian,  Indian,  half-breed, 
hired  trapper,  and  free  trapper— he  was  surrounded  by  en- 
campments of  Nez  Perces  and  Flatheads,  with  their  droves  of 
horses  covering  the  hills  and  plains.  It  was,  he  declares,  a 
wild  and  bustbng  scene.  The  hunting  parties  of  white  men 
and  red  men,  continually  sallying  fqrUi  and  returning ;  the 
groups  at  the  yarioas  encampments,  some  cooking,  some 
wor]ang,  soqie  amisii^  themselyes  at  different  games;  the 
ndghing  of  horses,  the  braying  of  asses,  the  resounding  strokes 
of  the  axe,  the  sharp  report  of  the  rifie,  the  whoop,  the  halloo, 
and  the  frequent  burst  of  laughter,  all  in  the  midst  of  a  region 
suddenly  roused  from  perfect  silence  and  loneliness  by  this 
transient  hunters*  sojourn,  realized,  he  says,  the  idea  of  a 
"  populous  solitude." 

The  kind  and  genial  character  of  the  captain  had,  evidently, 
its  influence  on  the  opposite  races  thus  fortuitously  congre- 
gated together.  The  most  perfect  harmony  prevailed  between 
theuL  The  Indians,  he  says,  were  friendly  in  their  dis-* 
positions,  and  honest  to  the  most  scrupulous  degree,  in  their 
intercourse  with  the  wlute  men.  It  is  true  they  were  some- 
what importunate  in  their  curiosity,  and  apt  to  be  continually 
ia  the  way,  examiniug  everything  with  keen  and  prying  eye, 
and  watching  every  movement  of  the  white  men.  All  this, 
however,  was  borne  with  great  good-humour  by  the  captain, 
and  through  his  example  by  his  men.  Indeed,  throughout 
all  his  transactions,  hp  shows  himself  the  friend  of  the  poor 
Indians,  and  his  conduct  towards  them  is  above  all  praise. 

The  Nez  Perc^,  the  Flatheads,  and  the  Hanging-ears, 
pride  themselves  upon  the  number  of  their  horses,  of  which 
they  possess  i6ore  in  proportion  than  any  other  of  the  moun- 
tain tribes  within  the  buffalo  range.  Many  of  the  Indian 
warriors  and  hunters,  encamped  around  Captain  Bonneville, 
possess^  from  thirty  to  forty  horses  each.  Their  horses  are 
stout,  well  built  ponies,  of  great  wind,  and  capable  of  enduring 
the  severest  hardship  and  fatigue.  The  swiftest  of  them, 
however,  are  those  obtained  from  the  whites,  while  sufficiently 
young  to  become  acclimated  and  inured  to  the  rough  service 
of  the  mountains. 

By  degrees  the  populousness  of  this  encampment  began  to 
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produce  its  inconyeniences.  The  immense  droves  of  horses 
owned  by  the  Indians,  consumed  the  herbage  of  the  surround- 
ing hills ;  while,  to  drive  them  to  anj  distant  pasturage,  in  a 
neighbourhood  abounding  with  lurking  and  deadly  enemies, 
would  be  to  endanger  the  loss  both  of  man  and  beast  Game, 
too,  began  to  grow  scarce.  It  was  soon  hunted  and  frightened 
out  of  the  vicinity,  and  though  the  Indians  make  a  wide  cir- 
cuit through  the  mountains  in  the  hope  of  driving  the  buffalo 
towards  the  cantonment,  their  expedition  was  unsuccessful. 
It  was  plain  that  so  large  a  party  could  not  subsist  themselves 
there,  nor  in  any  one  place,  throughout  the  winter.  Captain 
Bonneville,  therefore,  altered  his  whole  arrangements.  He' 
detached  fifty  men  towards  the  south  to  winter  upon  Snake 
Biver,  and  to  trap  about  its  waters  in  the  spring,  with  ordera 
to  rejoin  him  in  the  month  of  July,  at  Horse  Creek,  in  Green 
River  valley,  which  he  had  fixed  upon  as  the  general  rendez- 
vous of  his  company  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Of  all  his  late  party,  he  now  retained  with  him  merely  a 
small  number  of  free  trappers,  with  whom  he  intended  to 
sojourn  among  the  Nez  Perces  and  Flatheads,  and  adopt  the 
Indian  mode  of  moving  with  the  game  and  grass.  Those 
bands,  in  effect,  shortly  afterwards  broke  up  Qieir  encamp- 
ments and  set  off  for  a  less  beaten  neighbourhood.  Captain 
Bonneville  remained  behind  for  a  few  days,  that  he  might 
secretly  prepare  caches,  in  which  to  deposit  everything  not 
required  for  current  use.  Thus  lighted  of  all  superfluous 
incumbrance,  he  set  off  on  the  20th  of  November  to  rejoin  his 
Indian  allies.  He  found  them  encamped  in  a  secluded  part 
of  the  country,  at  the  head  of  a  small  stream.  Considering 
themselves  out  of  all  danger  in  this  sequestered  spot,  from 
their  old  enemies,  the  Blackfeet,  their  encampment  mani- 
fested the  most  negligent  security.  Their  lodges  were  scat- 
tered in  every  direction,  and  their  horses  covered  every  hill 
for  a  great  distance  round,  grazing  upon^the  upland  bunch, 
grass,  which  grew  in  great  abundance,  and  though  dry,  re- 
tained its  nutritious  properties,  instead  of  losing  them^  like 
other  grasses,  in  the  autumn. 

When  the  Nez  Perces,  Flatheads,  and  Pends  Oreilles  are 
encamped  in  a  dangerous  neighbourhood,  says  Captain  Bon- 
neville, the  greatest  care  is  taken  of  their  horses,  those  prime 
articles  of  Indism  wealth,  and  objects  of  Indian  depredation. 
Each  warrior  has  his  horse  tied  by  one  foot  at  night  to  a  stake 
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planted  before  his  lodge.  Here  they  remain  until  broad  day- 
light; by  that  time  the  young  men  of  the  camp  are  already 
raDging  over  the  surrounding  hills.  Each  family  then  drives 
its  horses  to  some  eligible  spot,  where  they  are  left  to  graze 
unattended.  A  young  Indian  repairs  occasionally  to  the 
pasture  to  give  them  water,  and  to  see  that  all  is  well. 
So  accustomed  are  the  horses  to  this  management,  that 
they  keep  together  in  the  pasture  where  they  have  been  left 
As  the  sun  sinks  behind  the  hills,  they  may  be  seen  moving 
from  all  points  towards  the  camp,  where  they  surrender  them- 
selves to  be  tied  up  for  the  night.  Even  in  situations  of 
^ger,  the  Indians  rarely  set  guards  over  their  camp  at 
Di^t,  intrusting  that  office  entirely  to  their  vigilant  and  well- 
trained  dogs. 

In  an  encampment,  however,  of  such  fancied  security  as 
that  in  which  Captain  Bonneville  found  his  Indian  friends, 
much  of  these  precautions  with  respect  to  their  horses  are 
omitted.  They  merely  drive  them,  at  nightfall,  to  some 
sequestered  little  dell,  and  leave  them  there,  at  perfect  liberty, 
until  the  morning. 

One  object  of  Captain  Bonneville  in  wintering  among  these 
Indians  was  to  procure  a  supply  of  horses  against  the  spring. 
They  were,  however,  extremely  unwilling  to  part  with  any,  and 
It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  purchased,  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  dollars  each,  a  few  for  the  use  of  some  of  his  free 
Uppers,  who  were  on  foot,  and  dependent  on  him  for  their 
equipment. 

In  V  this  encampment  Captain  Bonneville  remained  from 
the  Slst  of  November  to  the  9th  of  December.  During  this 
period  the  thermometer  ranged  from  thirteen  to  forty-two 
tlegrees.  There  were  occasional  falls  of  snow ;  but  it  generally 
melted  away  almost  immediately,  and  the  tender  blades  of 
Dew  grass  began  to  shoot  up  among  the  old.  On  the  7th  of 
December,  however,  the  thermometer  fell  to  seven  degrees. 

The  reader  will  recollect  that,  on  distributing  his  forces, 
^hen  in  Green  River  valley,  Captain  Bonneville  had  de- 
^hed  a  party,  headed  by  a  leader  of  the*  name  of  Matthieu, 
^th  all  the  weak  and  disabled  horses,  to  sojourn  about  Bear 
^ver,  meet  the  Shoshonie  bands,  and  afterwards  to  rejoin 
™  at  his  winter  camp  on  Salmon  River. 

More  than  sufficient  time  had  elapsed,  yet  Matthieu  failed 
to  make  his  appearance,  and  uneasiness  began  to  be  felt  on  his 
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account.  Captain  Bonneville  sent  out  four  men,  to  range  the 
country  through  which  he  would  have  to  pass,  and  endQavoar 
to  get  some  information  concerning  him ;  for  his  route  laj 
across  the  great  Snake  lUver  plain,  which  spreads  itself  oat 
like  an  Arabian  desert,  and  on  which  a  cavalcade  could  he 
descried  at  a  great  distance.  The  scouts  soon  returned, 
having  proceeded  no  further  than  the  edge  of  the  plain,  pre- 
tending that  their  horses  were  lame ;  but  it  was  evident  they 
had  feared  to  venture^  with  so  small  a  force*  into  these  ex- 
posed, and  dangerous  regions. 

A  disease,  which  Captain  Bonneville  supposed  to  be  pneu- 
monia, now  appeared  among  the  Indians,  carrying  ofif  numbers 
of  them,  after  an  illness  of  three  or  four  days.  The  worthy 
captain  acted  as  physician,  prescribing  profuse  sweatings  and 
copious  bleedings,  and  uniformly  with  success,  if  the  patient 
were  subsequently  treated  with  proper  care.  In  extraordinary 
cases,  the  poor  savages  called  in  the  aid  of  their  own  doctors 
or  conjurors,  who  officiated  with  great  noise  and  mummery, 
but  with  little  benefit.  Those  who  died  during  this  epidemic 
were  buried  in  graves,  after  the  manner  of  the  whites,  but 
without  any  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  head.  It  is  a  fact 
worthy  of  notice,  that,  while  this  malady  made  such  ravages 
among  the  natives,  not  a  single  white  man  had  the  slightest 
symptom  of  it. 

A  familiar  intercouse  of  some  standing  with  the  Pierced- 
nose  and  Flathead  Indians  had  now  convinced  Captain 
Bonneville  of  their  amicable  and  inoffensive  character ;  he  be- 
gan to  take  a  strong  interest  in  them,  and  conceived  the  idea 
of  becoming  a  paci&ctor,  and  healing  the  deadly  feud  between 
them  and  the  Blackfeet,  in  which  they  were  so  deplorably  the 
sufferers.  He  proposed  the  matter  to  some  of  the  leaders, 
and  urged  that  they  should  meet  the  Blackfeet  chiefs  in  a 
grand  pacific  conference,  offering  to  send  two  of  his  men  to 
the  enemy *s  camp  with  pipe,  tobacco,  and  flag  of  truce,  to 
negotiate  the  proposed  meeting. 

The  Nez  Forces  and  Flathead  sages,* upon  this,  held  a 
eouncil  of  war  of  two  days*  duration,  in  whidi  there  was  abun- 
dance of  hard  smoking  and  long  talking,  and  both  eloquence 
and  tobacco  were  nearly  exhausted.  At  length  they  came  to 
a  decision  to  reject  the  worthy  captain's  proposition,  and  upon 
pretty  substantial  grounds,  as  the  reader  may  ju(fge. 

"  War,"  said  the  chiefs,  ''  is  a  bloody  business,  and  full  of 
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evil;  but  it  keeps  the  eyes  of  the  chiefs  Always  opejo,  and 
makes  the  limbs  of  the  joung  men  strong  and  supple.  In 
war,  eveiy  one  is  on  the  alert.  If  we  see  a  trail,  we  know  it 
must  be  an  enemy ;  if  the  Blackfeet  come  to  us,  we  know  it  is 
for  war,  and  we  azie  ready.  Peace,  on  the  other  hand,  sounda 
ix>  akim ;  the  eyes  of  the  chiefs  are  closed  in  sleep,  and  the 
young  men  are  sleek  and  lazy.  The  horses  stray  into  the 
SKHintaios;  the  women  and  their  little  babes  go  about  alone. 
Bat  the  heart  of  a  Bhckioot  is  a  lie,  and  his  tongue  is  a  trap. 
If  he  eays  peace,  i4;  is  to  deceive ;  he  comes  to  us  as  a 
brother :  he  smokes  his  pipe  with  us ;  but  when  he  sees  us 
Teak,  and  off  our  guard,  he  will  slay  and  steal.  We  will 
IttTe  no  such  peace ;  let  ^re  be  war ! " 

With  this  reasoning.  Captain  Bonneville  was  fain  to  ac- 
^ace ;  bui;  siiiee  the  sagacious  Flatheads  and  their  allies 
were  oontent  to  remain  in  a  state  of  warfare,  he  wished  theni, 
at  least,  to  exercise  the  boasted  vigilance  which  war  was  to 
produce,  and  to  keep  their  eyes  opea.  He  repreaented  to 
them  the  impossibility  that  two  such  considerable  clans  could 
move  about  the  oountry  without  leaving  trails  by  which  they 
Blight  be  traced.  Besides,  among  the  Blackfeet  braves  were 
several  Nez  Perces,  who  had  been  tak^i  prisoners  in  early 
youth,  adopted  by  their  captors,  and  trained  up  and  imbued 
with  warlike  and  predatory  notions ;  these  had  lost  all  sym- 
pUhies  with  their  native  tribe,  and  would  be  prone  to  lead  the 
memy  to  their  secret  haunts.  He  exhorted  them,  therefore, 
to  keep  upon  the  alert,  and  never  to  remit  their  vigilance, 
Tkile  within  the  range  of  so  crafty  and  cruel  a  foe.  All 
^e  eounsels  were  lost  upon  his  easy  and  simple-minded 
Iwarers.  A  careless  indifference  reigned  throughout  their  en- 
campments, end  Iheir  horses  were  pennitted  to  range  the 
lulls  at  night  in  perfeet  freedom.  Captain  Bonneville  had  his 
<y«iL  horses  brought  in  at  night,  and  properly  picketed  and 
^'Utfdsi.  The  evil  be  apprehended  soon  took  place!  In  a 
siflf^e  night,  a  swoop  was  made  through  the  neighbouring 
ptstures  hy  ike  Blacldeet,  and  eigbty^ix  of  the  finest  horses 
carried  off.  A  whip  and  a  rope  were  left  in  a  conspicuous 
situation  by  ihQ  rohbers,  as  a  t^unt  to  the  simpl^ens  they^ 
lud  unhorsed. 

Long  before  sunrise,  the  news  of  this  calamity  spread 
like  wildfire  through  the  different  encampments.  Captain 
BoimeviUe,  whose  own  lioeses  remained  safe  at  their  pidsets^ 
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watched  in  momentary  expectation  of  an  outbreak  of  warriors, 
Pierced-nose  and  Flathead,  in  furious  pursuit  of  the  marau 
ders;  but  no  such  thing — ^thej  contented  themselves  with 
searching  diligently  over  hill  and  dale,  to  glean  up  such 
horses  as  had  escaped  the  hands  of  the  marauders,  and  then 
resigned  themselves  to  their  loss  with  the  most  exemplary 
quiescence. 

Some,  it  is  true,  who  were  entirely  unhorsed,  set  out  on  a 
begging  visit  to  their  cousins,  as  they  call  them,  the  Lower 
Nez  Perces,  who  inhabit  the  lower  country  about  the  Colum- 
bia, and  possess  horses  in  abundance.  To  these  they  repair 
when  in  difficulty,  and  seldom  fail,  by  dint  of  begging  and 
bartering,  to  get  themselves  once  more  mounted  on  horse- 
back. 

Game  had  now  become  scarce  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
camp,  and  it  was  necessary,  according  to  Indian  custom,  to 
move  off  to  a  less  beaten  ground.  Captain  Bonneville  pro 
posed  the  Horse  Prairie ; "  but  his  Indian  friends  objected, 
that  many  of  the  Nez  Perces  had  gone  to  visit  their  cousins, 
and  that  the  whites  were  few  in  number,  so  that  their  united 
force  was  not  sufficient  to  venture  upon  the  buffalo  grounds, 
which  were  infested  by  bands  of  Blackfeet. 

They  now  spoke  of  a  place  at  no  great  distance,  which  they 
represented  as  a  perfect  hunter's  elysium.  It  was  on  the 
right  branch,  or  head  stream  of  the  river,  locked  up  among 
cliffs  and  precipices,  where  there  was  no  danger  from  roving 
bands,  and  where  the  Blackfeet  dare  not  enter.  Here,  they 
said,  the  elk  abounded^  and  the  mountain  sheep  were  to  be 
seen  trooping  upon  the  rocks  and  hills.  A  little  distance  be- 
yond it,  also,  herds  of  buffido  were  to  be  met  with,  out  of  the 
range  of  danger.    Thither  they  proposed  to  move  their  camp. 

The  proposition  pleased  the  captain,  who  was  desirous, 
through  the  Indians,  of  becoming  acquainted  with  ell  the 
secret  places  of  the  land.  Accordingly,  on  the  9th  of  Decern 
ber,  they  struck  their  tents,  and  moved  forward  by  short 
stages,  as  many  of  the  Indians  were  yet  feeble  from  the  late 
malady. 

Following  up  the  right  fork  of  the  river,  they  came  to . 
where  it  entered  a  deep  gorge  of  the  mountains,  up  which  lay 
the  secluded  region  so  much  vaunted  by  the  Indians.     Cap- 
tain Bonneville  halted,  and  encamped  for  three  days  before 
entering  the  gorge.     In  the  meantime,  he  detached  five  of  his 
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free  trappers  to  scour  the  hills  and  kill  as  many  elk  as  pos- 
sible, before  the  main  body  should  enter,  as  they  would  then 
be  soon  frightened  away  by  the  various  Indian  hunting  par- 
ties. 

While  thus  encamped,  they  were  still  liable  to  the  marauds 
of  the  Blackfeet,  and  Captain  Bonneville  admonished  his 
Indian  friends  to  be  upon  their  guard.  The  Nez  Perces, 
however,  notwithstanding  their  recent  loss,  were  still  careless 
of  their  horses  ;  merely  driving  them  to  some  secluded  spot, 
and  leaving  them  there  for  the  nigh4;  without  setting  any 
guard  upon  them.  The  consequence  was  a  second  swoop,  in 
which  forty-one  were  carried  off.  This  was  borne  with  equal 
philosophy  with  the  first>  and  no  effort  was  made  either  to  re- 
cover the  horses,  or  to  take  vengeance  on  the  thieves. 

The  Nez  Perces,  however,  grew  more  cautious  with  respect 
to  their  retaaining  horses,  driving  them  regularly  to  the  camp 
every  evening,  and  fastening  them  to  pickets.  Captain  Bonne- 
ville, however,  told  them  that  this  was  not  enough.  It  was 
evident  they  were  dogged  by  a  daring  and  persevering  enemy, 
who  was  encouraged  by  past  impunity ;  they  should,  there- 
fore, take  more  than  usual  precautions,  and  post  a  guard  at 
night  over  their  cavalry.  They  could  not,  however,  be  per- 
suaded to  depart  from  their  usual  custom.  The  horse  once 
picketed,  the  care  of  the  owner  was  over  for  the  night,  and 
he  slept  profoundly.  None  waked  in  the  camp  but  the 
gamblers,  who,  absorbed  in  their  play,  were  more  diflBcult  to 
be  roused  to  external  circumstances  than  even  the  sleepers 

The  Blackfeet  are  bold  enemies,  and  fond  of  hazardous  ex- 
ploits. The  hand  thatwere  hovering  about  the  neighbourhood, 
finding  they  had  such  pacific  people  to  deal  with,  redoubled 
their  daring.  The  horses  being  now  picketed  before  the 
lodges,  a  number  of  Blackfeet  scouts  penetrated  in  the  early 
part  of  the  night  into  the  very  centre  of  the  camp.  Here 
they  went  about  among  the  lodges,  as-  calmly  and  deliberately 
&s  if  at  home,  quietly  n  cutting  loose  the  horses  that  stood 
picketed  by  the  lodges  of  their  sleeping  owners.  One  of  these 
prowlers,  more  adventurous  than  the  rest,  i^pproached  «t'  fire, 
round  which  a  group  of  Nez  Perces  were  gambling  with  the 
most  intense  eagerness.  Here  he  stood  for  some  time, 
muffled  up  in  his  robe,  peering  over  the  shoulders  of  the 
players,  watching- the  changes  of  their  countenances  and  the 
flactuations  of  the  game.    60  completely  engrossed  were  they. 
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tbat  the  presence  of  this  muffled  eaveS'Oliioppdr  was  ufmotioed, 
and  having  executed  his  bravado,  he  retired  undiscovered. 

Having  cut  loose  as  many  horses  as  they  could  convenientlj 
carry  off,  the  Blackfeet  scouts  rejoined  their  comrades,  and 
all  romained  patiently  round  the  camp.  By  degrees*  the 
horses,  finding  themselves  at  liberty,  tooK  their  route  toward 
their  eustomaiy  grazing  ground.  As  they  emezged  firom 
the  camp,  they  were  silently  taken  possession  of,  until* 
having  secured  about  thirty,  the  Blackfeet  sprang  on  theiir 
backs  and  scampered  off.  The  datter  of  hoofs  startled  the 
gamblers  from  their  game.  They  gave  the  alarm,  which  jsocou 
roused  the  sleepers  from  every  lodge.  Still  all  was  quiesoeot ; 
no  marshalling  of  forces,  no  saddling  of  steed  and  dashing  off 
in  pursuit,  no  talk  of 'retribution  for  their  repeated  outrages. 
The  patience  of  Captain  Bonneville  was  at  length  exhausted. 
He  hed  played  the  part  of  a  pacificator  without  success ;  he 
now  altered  his  tone,  ajid  resolved,  if  possible,  to  rouse  th^ 
war  spirit. 

Accordingly,  convoking  their  chiefs,  he  inveighed  agfdnst 
their  craven  policy,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  vigorous  and 
retributive  measures,  that  would  check  the  confidetice  and  pre* 
sumption  of  their  enemies,  if  not  inspire  them  with  awe.  Fox 
this  putpose,  he  advised  that  a  war  party  should  be  immedi- 
ately sent  off  on  the  trail  of  the  marauders,  to  follow  them,  if 
necessary,  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Blaokfoot  country,  and 
not  to  leave  them  until  they  had  t£\Jben  signal  vengeance.  Be* 
side  this,  he  recommended  the  organization  of  minor  war 
parties,  to  make  reprisals  tx)  the  extent  of  the  losses  sustained. 
**  Unless '  you  rouse  yourselves  from  your  apathy,"  said  he, 
**aiid  strike  some  bold  and  decisive  blow,  you  will  cease  to 
be  considered  men,  or  objects  of  manly  warfefe.  The  very 
squaws  and  children  of  the  Blackfeet  will  be  a^t  against  yoa, 
while  their  warriors  reserve  themaelves  for  nobler  antagonists,'* 

This  harangue  had  evidently  a  momentary  effect  upon  the 
pride  of  the  hearers.  After  a  short  pause,  however,  one  of 
the  orators  arose.  It  was  bad,  he  said,  to  go  to  war  for  mere 
revenge.  The  Great  Spirit  had  given  them  a  heart  for  peace, 
not  for  war.  They  had  lost  horses,  it  was  true,  but  they  could 
easily  get  others  from  their  cousins,  the  Lower  Nez  Forces, 
without  incurring  any  risk ;  whereas,  in  war  they  should  lose 
meUf  who  wer^e  not  so  readily  replaced.  As  to  their  late 
losses,  an  increased  watchfulness  would  prevent  any  more 
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misfbrtiuies  of  the  kind.  He  disapproy^,  therefore,  of  all 
lioetile  measoros ;  and  all  the  other  chiefs  coooarred  in  his 
opinion. 

Captain  Bonneville  a^n  took  up  the  point  "It  is  true/' 
said  he,  **  the  Great  Spirit  has  given  you  a  heart  to  love  your 
friends,  hat  he  has  also  given  you,  an  arm  to  strike  your  ene- 
mies. Unless  you  do  something  speedily  to  put  «a  end  to 
this  oontinttal  plundering,  I  must  say  farewell  As  yet,  I 
have  sustained  no  loss,  uianks  to  the  precautions  which  you 
have  slighted ;  hut  my  property  is  too  unsafe  here ;  mj  turn 
will  come  next ;  I  and  my  people  will  share  the  contempt 
yon  are  bringing  upon  yourselves,  and  will  be  thought,  like  you, 
poor-spirited  beings,  who  may  at  any  time  be  plundered  with 
ioppunity/* 

The  conference  broke  up  with  some  signs  of  excitement  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians.  Early  the  next  mofning,  a  party  of 
thirty  men  set  off  in  pursuit  of  the  foe,  and  Captain  Bonne- 
ville hoped  to  hear  a  good  aceountof  the  Blackfeet  marauders. 
To  his  disappointment,  the  war  party  came  lagging  back  on 
the  following  day,  leading  a  few  old,  sorry,  broken-down 
horses,  which  the  freebooters  had  not  been  able  to  urge  to 
sofficient  speed.  This  effort  exhausted  the  martial  spirit, 
and  satisfied  the  wounded  pride  of  the  Nez  Forces,  and  they 
relapsed  into  their  usual  state  of  passive  indifEerenoe. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

STORY  OP  KOSATO,  THB  EENSaADB  BLACKFOOT. 

If  the  meekness  and  long-sufSering  of  the  Pierced*noses 
grieved  Captain  Bonneville,  there  was  another  individual  in 
^e  camp  to  whom  they  were  still  more  annoying.  This  was 
a  Blackfoot  renegade,  named  Eosato,  a  fiery,  hot-blooded 
youth,  who,  with  a  beautiful  girl  of  the  same  tribe,  had  taken 
refuge  among  the  Nez  Perces.  Though  adopted  into  the 
tribe,  \^^  still  retained  the  warlike  spirit  of  his  race,  and 
loathed  the  peaceful,  inoffensive  habits  of  those  around  him. 
The  hunting  of  the  deer,  the  elk,  and  the  buffalo,  which  was 
the  height  of  their  ambition,  was  too  tame  to  satisfy  his  wild 
and  restless  nature.  His  heart  burned  for  the  foray,  the  am-- 
bush,  the  skirmish,  tlie  scamper,  and  all  the  haps  and  haasards 
of  roving  and  predatory  war&ro. 
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The  recent  hoverings  of  the  Blackfeet  about  the  camp,  their 
nightly  prowls,  and  daring  and  successful  marauds,  had  kept 
him  in  a  fever  and  a  flutter,  like  a  hawk  in  a  cage,  who  hears 
his  late  companions  swooping  and  screaming  in  wild  liberty 
above  him.  The  attempt  of  Captain  Bonneville  to  rouse  the 
war  spirit  of  the  Nez  Perces,  and  prompt  them  to  retaliation, 
was  ardently  seconded  by  Kosato.  For  several  days  he  was 
incessantly  devising  schemes  of  vengeance,  and  endeavouring 
to  set  on  foot  an  expedition  that  should  carry  dismay  ^d  de- 
solation into  the  Blackfeet  towns.  All  his  art  was  exerted  to 
touch  upon  those  springs  of  human  action  with  which  he  was 
most  familiar.  He  drew  the  listening  savages  round  him  by 
his  nervous  eloquence,  taunted  them  with  recitals  of  past 
wrongs  and  insults,  drew  glowing  pictures  of  triumphs  and 
trophies  within  their  reach,  recounted  tales  of  daring  and 
romantic  enterprise,  of  secret  marchings,  covert  lufldngs,  mid- 
night surprisals,  sackings,  burnings,  -  plunderings,  scaipings, 
together  with  the  triumphant  return,  and  the  feasting  and 
rejoicing  of  the  victors.  These  wild  tales  were  intermingled 
with  the  beating  of  the  drum,  the  yell,  the  war-whoop,  and  the 
war- dance,  so  inspiring  to  Indian  valour.  All,  however,  were 
lost  vpon  the  peaceful  spirits  of  his  hearers ;  not  a  Nez 
Perce  was  to  be  roused  to  vengeance,  or  stimulated  to  glorious 
war.  In  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  the  Blackfoot  renegade 
repined  at  the  mishap  which  had  severed  him  from  a  race  of 
'  congenial  spirits,  and  driven  him  to  take  refuge  anK)ng  beings 
so. destitute  of  martial  fire. 

The  character  and  conduct  of  this  man  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Captain  Bonneville,  and  he  was  anxious  to  hear  the 
reason  why  he  had  deserted  his  tribe,  and  why  he  looked  back 
upon  them  with  such  deadly  hostility.  Kosato  told  him  his 
own  story  briefly ; — it  gives  a  picture  of  the  deep,  strong  pas- 
sions that  work  in  the  bosoms  of  these  miscalled  stoics. 

"  You  see  my  wife,"  said  he  :  **  she  is  good ;  she  is  beautiful 
— I  love  her. — Yet  she  has  been  the  catise  of  all  my  troubles. 
She  was  the  wife  of  my  chief.  I  loved  her  more  than  he  did; 
and  she  knew  it.  We  talked  together ;  we  laughed  together; 
we  were  always  seeking  each  oflier's  society ;  but  we  were  as 
innocent  as  children.  The  chief  grew  jealous,  and  commanded 
her  to  speak  with  me  no  more.  His  heart  became  hard  to- 
wards her;  his  jealousy  grew  more  furious.  He  beat  her 
without  cause  and  without  mercy ;  and  threatened  to  kill  her 
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outrigliLt,  if  she  even  looked  at  me.  Do  you  vmnt  traces  of 
his  fury  ?  Look  at  that  scar.  His  rage  against  me  was  no 
less  persecuting.  War  parties  of  the  Crows  were  hoyering 
loond  us ;  our  young  men  had  seen  their  trail.  All  hearts 
were  roused  for  action;  my  horses  were  before  my  lodge. 
Suddenly  the  chief  came,  took  them  to  his  own  pickets,  and 
called  them  his  own.  What  could  I  do  ? — he  was  a  chief. 
I  durst  not  speak,  but  my  heart  was  burning.  I  joined  no 
longer  in  the  council,  the  hunt,  or  the  war-feast.  What  had 
I  to  do  there  ?  an  unhorsed,  degraded  warrior.  I  kept  by 
myself,  and  thought  of  nothing  but  these  wrongs  and  out- 
rages. 

"  I  was  sitting  one  evening  upon  a  knoll  that  overlooked 
the  meadow  where  the  horses  were  pastured.  I  saw  the  ' 
horses  that  were  once  mine  grazing  among  those  of  the  chief. 
This  maddened  me,  and  I  sat  brooding  ^r  a  time  over  the 
injuries  I  bad  suffered,  and  the  cruelties  which  she  I  loved 
had  endured  for  my  sake,  until  my  heart  swelled  and  grew 
sore,  and  my  teeth  were  6linched.  As  I  looked  down  upon 
the  meadow,  I  saw  the  chief  walking  among  his  horses.  I 
fastened  my  eyes  on  him  as  a  hawk's  ;  my  blood  boiled ;  I 
drew  my  breath  hard.  He  went  among  the  willows.  In  an 
instant  I  was  on  my  feet ;  my  hand  was  on  my  knife — I  flew 
rather  than  ran — before  he  was  aware,  I  sprang  upon  him, 
and  with  two  blows  laid  him  dead  at  my  feet.  I  covered  his 
body  with  earth,  and  strewed  bushes  over  the  place ;  then  . 
hastened  to  her  I  loved,  told  her  what  I  had  done,  and  urged 
her  to  fly  with  me.  She  only  answered  me  with  tears.  I 
reminded  her  of  the  wrongs  I  had  suffered,  and  of  the  blows 
and  stripes  she  had  endured  from  the  deceased ;  I  had  done 
nothing  but  an  act  of  justice.  I  again  urged  her  to  fly ;  but 
she  only  wept  the  more,  and  bade  me  go.  My  heart  was 
heavy,  but  my  eyes  were  dry.  I  folded  my  arms.  *  T'is  well,' 
said  I ;  *  Kosato  will  go  alone  to  the  desert.  None  will  be 
with  him  but  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert.  The  seekers  of' 
blood  may  follow  on  his  trail.  They  may  come  upon  him 
when  he  sleeps,  and  glut  their  revenge ;  but  you  will  b^  safe. 
Kosato  will  go  alone.*  « 

"  I  turned  away.  She  sprang  after  me,  and  strained  me 
in  her  arms.  *  No,'  cried  she,  *  Kosato  shall  not  go  alone  I 
Wherever  he  goes  I  will  go — he  shall  never  part  from  me.' 

"We  hastily  took  in  our  hands  such  things  as  we  most 
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needed,  and  stealing  quietly  from  the  village,  moanted  the 
first  herees  vre  encountered.  Speeding  daj  and  night,  we  soon 
reached  this  tribe.  Thej  received  os  with  welcome,  and  we 
have  dwelt  with  them  in  peace.  Thej  are  good  and  kind ; 
thejare  honest;  bat  their  hearts  are  the  hearts  of  women.* 
Such  was  the  stoiy  of  Kosato,  as  related  bj  him  to  Captain 
Bonneville.  It  is  of  a  kind  that  olTten  occurs  in  Indian  life ; 
where  love  elopements  from  tribe  to  tribe  are  as  frequent  as 
among  the  novel-read  heroes  and  heroines  of  sentimental 
civilization,  and  often  give  rise  to  bloody  and  lasting  feuds. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Oi{  the  19th  of  December  Captain  Bonneville  md  his  con- 
federate Indians  raised  their  camp,  and  .entered  the  narrow 
gorge  made  by  the  north  fork  of  Salmon  Biver.  Up  this  lay 
the  secure  and  plenteous  hunting  region  so  temptingly  de- 
,  scribed  by  the  Indians. 

Since  leaving  Green  Biver  the  plains  had  invariably  been 
c^  loose  sand  or  coarse  gravel,  and  the  rocky  formation  of  the 
mountains  ol  primitive  limestone.  The  rivers,  in  general, 
were  skirted  with  willows  and  bitter  cotton-wood  trees,  and  the 
prairies  covered  with  wormwood.  In  the  hollow*  breast  of  the 
mountains  which  they  were  now  penetrating,  the  surrounding 
heights  were  clothed  with  pine ;  while  the  declivities  of  the 
lower  hills  afforded  abundance  of  bunch  grass  for  the  horses. 

As  the  Indians  had  represented,  they  were  now  in  a  natural 
fastness  of  the  mountains,  the  itigress  and  egress  of  which 
was  by  a  deep  gorge,  so  narrow,  rugged,  and  difficult,  as  to 
prevent  secret  ^proach  or  rapid  retreat,  and  to  admit  of  easy 
defence.  The  Blackfeet,  therefore,  refrained  from  venturing 
in  after  the  Nez  Perees,  awaiting  a  better  chance,  when  tkej 
should  once  more  emerge  into  the  open  country. 

Captain  BonneviUe  soon  found  liiat  the  Indians  had  not 
exaggerated  the  advantages  of  this^region.  Besides  numerous 
gangs  of  elk,  large  flocks  of  the  ahsahta  or  bighorn,  the  moun- 
tain sheep,  wero  to  be  seen  bounding  among  the  precipices. 
These  simple  animals  were  easily  circumvented  and  destroyed* 
A  few  hunters  may  surround  a  flock  and  kill  as  many  as  they 
please.    Numbers  were  daily  brought  into  camp,  and  the  flesh 
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of  those  which  were  young  and  £iit,  was  extolled  as  sopeiioc 
to  the  finest  mutton. 

Hera,  then,  there  was  a  cessation  from  toO,  from  hunger, 
and  alarm.  Past  ills  and  dangers  were  forgotten.  The  hunt, 
the  game,  the  song,  the  story,  the  rough  though  good-* 
humoured  joke,  made  time  pass  joyously  away,  and  plenty 
and  security  reigned  throughout  the  camp. 

Idleness  and  ease,  it  is  said,  lead  to  lore,  and  lore  to 
matrimony,  in  civilized  life,  and  the  same  process  takes 
place  in  the  wilderness.  Filled  with  good  cheer  and  moun- 
tain mntton,  one  of  the  free  trappers  began  to  repine  at  the 
solitude  of  his  lodge,  and  to  experience  the  force  of  that 
great  law  of  nature,  "  it  is  not  meet  for  man  to  live  alone." 

After  a  night  of  grave  cogitation,  he  repaired  to  Kowsotei; 
the  Pierced>nose  chief,  and  unfolded  to  him  the  secret  work- 
ings of  his  bosom. 

"  I  vrant,*'  said  he,  "  a  wife.  Give  me  one  from  among 
your  tnbe.  Not  a  young,  giddy-pated  girl,  that  will  think 
of  nothing  hut  flaunting  and  finery,  but  a  sober,  discreet, 
hard-working  squaw;  one  that  will  share  my  lot  without 
flindiing,  however  hard  it  may  be;  that  can  take  care  of 
my  lodge,  and  be  a  companion  and  a  helpmate  to  me  in  the 
wilderness,**  Eowsot^  promised  to  look  round  among  the 
females  of  his  tribe  and  procure  such  a  one  as  he  desired. 
Two  days  were  requisite  for  the  search.  At  the  expiration 
of  these,  Kowsoter  called  at  his  lodge  and  informed  him 
that  he  would  bring  his  bride  to  him  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon.  He  kept  his  word.  At  the  appointed  time  he 
approadied,  leading  the  bride,  a  comely  copper-coloured 
dame,  attired  in  her  Indian  finery.  Her  father,  mother, 
brothers  by  the  half  dozen,  and  connns  by  the  score,  all 
foQowed  on  to  grace  the  ceremony,  and  greet  the  new  and 
important  relative.  * 

The  trapper  received  his  new  and  nomeroos  family  con- 
nection with  proper  solemnity;  he  placed  his  bride  beside 
him,  and,  filling  the  pipe,  the  great  symbol  of  peace,  with 
his  best  tobacco,  took  two  or  three  whiffs,  then  handed  it  to 
the  chief,  who  transferred  it  to  the  fiither  of  the  bride,  from 
whom  it  was  passed  on  from  hand  to  hai^d  and  mouth  to 
month  of  the  whole  circle  of  kinsmen  round  the  fire  aU 
maintaining  the  most  profound  and  becoming  silence. 

After  several  pipes  had  been  filled  and  emptied  in  this 
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solemn  ceremonial,  the  chief  addressed  the  bride,  detailing 
at  considerable  length  the  duties  of  a  wife,  which,  among 
Indians,  are  little  less  onerous  than  those  of  the  pack-horse ; 
this  done,  he  turned  to  her  friends,  and  congratulated  them 
upon  the  great  alliance  she  had  made.  They  showed  a  due  ' 
sense  of  their  good  fortune,  especially  when  the  nuptial  pre- 
sents came  to  be  distributed  among  the  chiefs  and  relatives, 
amounting'  to  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars.  The 
company  soon  retired,  and  now  the  worthy  trapper  found, 
indeed,  that  he  had  no  green  girl  to  deal  with  ;  for  the  know- 
ing dame  at  once  assumed  the  style  and  dignity  of  a  trapj^er's 
wife,  taking  possession  of  the  lodge  as  her  undisputed  em- 
pire ;  arranging  everything  according  to  her  own  taste  and 
habit;udes,  and  appearing  as  much  at  home,  and  on  as  easy 
terms  with  the  trapper,  as  if  they  had  been  man  and  wife 
for  years. 

We  have  already  given  a  picture  of  a  free  trapper  and  his 
horse,  as  furnished  by  Captain  Bonneville :  we  shall  here  sub- 
join, as  a  companion  picture,  his  description  of  a  free  trapper's 
wife,  that  the  reader  may  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  kind  of 
blessing  the  worthy  hunter  in  question  had  invoked  to  solace 
him  in  the  wilderness. 

"  The  free  trapper,  while  a  bachelor,  has  no  greater  pet  than 
his  horse ;  but  the  moment  he  takes^  a  wife,  (a  sort  of  brevet 
rank  in  matrimony  occasionally  bestowed  upon  some  Indian 
fair  one,  like  the  heroes  of  ancient  chivalry,  in  the  open  field,) 
he  discovers  that  he  has  a  still  more  fanciful  and  capricious 
animal  on  which  to  lavish  his  expenses. 

"  No  sooner  does  an  Indian  belle  experience  this  promotion, 
than  all  her  notions  at  once  rise  and  expand  to  the  dignity  of 
her  situation ;  £uid  the  purse  of  her  lover,  and  his  credit  into 
the  bargain,  are  tasked  to  the  utmost  to  fit  her  out  in  becom- 
ing style.  The  wife  of  a  free  trapper  to  be  equipped  and 
arrayed  like  any  ordinary  and  undistinguished  squaw  ?  Perish 
the  grovelling  thought !  In  the  first  place,  she  must  have  a 
horse  for  her  own  riding ;  but  no  jaded,  sorry,  earth-spirited 
hack ;  such  as  is  sometimes  assigned  by  an  Indian  husband 
for  the  transportation  of  his  squaw  and  her  pappooses :  the 
wife  of  a  free  trapper  must  have  the  most  beautiful  animal 
she  can  lay  her  eyes  on.  And  then,  as  to  his  decoration: 
headstall,  breast-baoda,  saddle  and  crupper,  are  lavishly  em- 
broidered with  beads,  and  hung  with  thimblesi  hawks'  bells, 
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and  bunches  of  ribands.  From  each  side  of  the  saddle  hangs 
an  esquimoot,  a  sort  of  pocket,  in  wlych  she  bestows  the  resi- 
due of  her  trinkets  and  knick-knacks,  which  cannot  be  crowded 
on  the  decoration  of  her  horse  or  herself.  Over  this  she  folds, 
with  great  care,  a  drapery  of  scarlet  and  bright-coloured  cali- 
coes, and  now  considers  the  caparison  of  her  steed  complete. 

"  As  to  her  own  person,  she  is  even  still  more  extravagant. 
Her  hair,  esteemed  beautiful  in  proportion  to  its  length,  is 
carefully  plaited,  and  made  to  fall  with  seeming  negligence 
over  either  breast.  Her  riding  hat  is  stuck  full  of  party- 
coloured  feathers ;  her  robe,  fashioned  somewhat  after  that  of 
the  whites,  is  of  red,  green,  and  sometimes  gray  clothe  but 
always  of  the  finest  texture  that  can  be  procured.  Her  leggins 
and  moccasons  are  of  the  most  beautiful  and  expensive  work- 
manship, and  fitted  neatly  to  the  foot  and  ankle,  which  with 
the  Indian  women  are  generally  well  formed  and  delicate. 
Then  as  to  jewellery :  in  the  way  of  finger-rings,  ear-rings, 
necklaces,  and  other  female  glories,  nothing  within  reach  of 
the  trapper's  means  is  omitted,  that  can  tend  to  impress  the 
beholder  with  an  idea  of  the  lady's  high  estate.  To  finish  the 
whole,  she  selects  from  among  her  blankets  of  va];ious  dyes, . 
one  of  some  glowing  colour,  and  throwing  it  over  her  shoulders 
with  a  native  grace,  vaults  into  the  saddle  of  her  gay,  prancing 
steed,  and  is  ready  to  follow  her  mountaineer  *  to  the  last  gasp 
with  love  and  loyalty.' " 

Such  is  the  general  picture  of  the  free  trapper's  wife,  given 
by  Captain  Bonneville ;  how  far  it  applied  in  its  details  to  the 
one  in  question,  does  not  altogether  appear,  though  it  would 
seem  from  the  outset  of  her  connubial  career,  that  she  was 
ready  to  avail  herself  of  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  her 
new  condition.  It  is  worthy  of  mention,  that  wherever  there 
are  several  wives  of  free  trappers  in  a  camp,  the  keenest 
rivalry  exists  between  them,  to  the  sore  detriment  of  their 
husbands'  purses.  Their  whole  time  is  expended,  and  their 
ingenuity  tasked  by  endeavours  to  eclipse  each  other  in  dress 
and  decoration.  The  jealousies  and  heart-burnings  thus  occa- 
sioned among  these,  so  styled,  children  of  nature,  are  equally 
intense  with  those  of  the  rival  leaders  of  style  and  fJEishiou 
in  the- luxurious  abodes  of  civilized  life. 

The  genial  festival  of  Christmas,  which  throughout  all 
Christendom  lights  up  the  fireside  of  home  with  mirth  and 
joUity,   followed    hard    upon    the  wedding  just    described. 
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Though  far  from  kindred  and  friends,  Captain  Bonneville  and 
his  handful  of  free  trappers  were  not  disposed  to  sufifer  the 
festival  to  pass  unenjoyed  ;  they  were  in  a  region  of  good  ch^r» 
and  were  disposed  to  he  joyous ;  so  it  was  determined  to  "  light 
up  the  yule  clog/*  and  celehrate  a  merry  Christmas  in  the 
heart  of  the  wilderness. 

On  Christmas  eve,  accordingly,  they  hegan  their  rude  fltes 
and  rejoicings.  In  the  course  of  the  night  the  free  trappers 
surrounded  the  lodge  of  the  Pierced-nose  chief,  atid  in  lieu  of 
Christmas  Carols,  saluted  him  with  a/9u  dejois. 

EJowsoter  received  it  in  a  truly  Christian  spirit,  and  after  a 
speech,  in  which  he  expressed- his  high  gratifioation  at  the 
honour  done  him,  invited  the  whole  company  to  a  feast  on  the 
following  day.  His  invitation  was  gladly  accepted.  A  Christ- 
mas dinner  in  the  wigwam  of  an  Indian  chief!  There  yraB 
novelty  in  the  idea.  Not  one  failed  to  he  present.  The  ban- 
quet was  served  up  in  primitive  style :  skins  of  various  kinds, 
nicely  dressed  for  the  occasion,  were  spread  upon  the  ground ; 
upon  these  were  heaped  abundance  of  vension,  elk  meat,  and 
mountain  mutton ;  with  various  bittegr  roots,  which  the  Indians 
use  as  condiments. 

After  a  short  prayer,  the  oompany  all  seated  themselves 
cross-legged,  in  Turkish  fashion,  to  the  banquet,  which  paaaed 
off  with  great  hilarity.  After  which  various  games  of  strength 
and  agility,  by  both  white  men  and  Indians,  dosed  the  Chriat- 
mas  festivities. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  continued  absence  of  Matthieu  and  his  party  had,  bj  this 
time,  caused  great  uneasiness  in  the  mind  of  Captain  Bdnne- 
ville ;  and,  finding  there  was  no  dependence  to  be  placed  upon 
the  perseverance  and  courage  of  soouting  parties,  in  so  perilous 
a  quest,  he  determined  to  set  out  himself  on  the  search,  and 
to  keep  on  until  he  should  ascertain  something  of  the  object 
of  his  solicitude. 

Accordingly,  on  the  26th  of  December,  he  left  the  camp, 
accompanied  by  thirteen  stark  trappers  and  hunters,'  all  well 
mounted  and  armed  for  dangerous  enterprise.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  they  passed  out  at  the  edge  of  the  mountaia 
gorge,  and  saltiea  hath  into  the  open  plain.    As  they  oonfi- 
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dentlj  expected  a  brush  with  the  Blackfeet,  or  some  other 
predatory  horde,  they  moved  with  great  eircamspectioo,  and 
kept  vigilant  watch  in  their  encampments. 

In  the  course  of  another  day  they  left  the  main  branch  of 
Salmon  River,  and  proceeded  south  towards  a  pass  called  John 
Day's  defile.  It  was  severe  and  arduous  travelling.  The 
plains  were  swept  by  keen  and  bitter  blasts  of  wintry  wind ; ' 
the  ground  was  generally  covered  with  snow,  game  was  scarce, 
so  that  hunger  generally  prevailed  in  the  camp,  while  the  want 
of  pasturage  soon  began  to  manifest  itself  in  the  declining 
vigour  of  the  horses. 

The  party  had  scarcely  encamped  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
38th,  when  two  of  the  hunters  who  had  sallied  forth  in  quest 
of  game  came  galloping  back  in  great  alarm.  While  hunting 
they  had  perceived  a  party  of  savages,  evidently  manoeuvring 
to  cut  them  off  from  the  camp ;  and  nothing  had  saved  them 
from  being  entrapped  but  the  speed  of  their  horses. 

Theee  tidings  struck  dismay  into  the  camp.  Captain  Bonne- 
ville endeavoured  to  re-assure  his  men  by  representing  the 
position  of  their  encampment,  and  its  capability  of  defence. 
He  then  ordered  the  horses  to  be  driven  in  and  picketed,  and 
threw  up  a  rough  breastwork  of  fallen  trunks  of  trees,  and  , 
the  vegetable  rubbish  of  the  wilderness.  Within  this  barrier 
was  maintained  a  vigilant  watch  throughout  the  night,  which 
passed  away  without  alarm.  At  early  dawn  they  scrutinised 
the  surrounding  plain,  to  discover  whether  any  enemies  had 
been  lurking  about  during  the  night :  not  a  foot-print,  how- 
ever, was  to  be  discovered  in  the  coarse  gravel  with  which 
the  plain  was  covered. 

Hunger  now  began  to  cause  more  uneasiness  than  the  ap- 
prehensions of  surrounding  enemies.  After  marching  a  few 
miles  they  encamped  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  in  hopes  of 
finding  buffalo.  It  was  not  until  the  next  day  that  they  dis- 
covered a  pair  of  fine  bulls  on  the  edge  of  the  plain,  among 
rocks  and  ravines.  Having'now  been  two  days  and  a  half 
without  a  mouthful  of  food,  they  took  especial  care  that  these 
animals  should  not  escape  them.  While  some  of  the  surest 
marksmen  advanced  cautiously  with  their  rifles  into  the  rough 
ground,  four  of  the  best  mounted  horsemen  took  their  sta- 
tions in  the  plain,  to  run  the  bulls  down  should  they  only  be 
maimed. 

The  buffiUo  were  wounded,  and  set  oft  in  headlong  flight 
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The  'half-famished  horses  were  too  weak  to  overtake  them  on 
the  frozen  ground,  but  succeeded  in  driving  them  on  the  ice, 
where  they  slipped  and  fell,  and  were  easily  dispatched.  The 
hunters  loaded  themselves  with  beef  for  present  and  future 
supply,  and  then  returned  and  encamped  at  the  last  night  *s 
fire.  Here  they  passed  the  remainder  of  the  day,  cooking 
and  eating  with  a  voracity  proportioned  to  previous  starvation ; 
forgetting  in  the  hearty  revel  of  the  moment,  the  certain  dan- 
gers with  which  they  were  environed. 

The  cravings  of  hunger  being  satisfied,  they  now  began  to 
debate  about  their  further  progress.  The  men  were  much 
disheartened  by  the  hardships  they  had  already  endured. 
Indeed,  two  who  had  been  in  the  rear  guard,  taking  advanti^e 
of  their  position,  had  deserted  and  returned  to  the  lodges  of 
the  Nez  Ferces.  The  prospect  ahead  was  enough  to  stagger 
the  stoutest  heart.  They  were  in  the  dead  of  winter.  As 
fiEur  as  the  eye  could  reach  the  wild  landscape  was  wrapped 
in  snow ;  which  was  evidently  deepening  as  they  advanced. 
Over  this  they  would  have  to  toil,  with  ^e  icy  wind  blowing 
in  their  faces  :  their  horses  might  give  out  through  want  of 

Easturage ;  and  they  themselves  must  expect  intervals  of 
orrible  famine  like  that  they  had  already  experienced. 
With  Captain  Bonneville,  however,  perseverance  was  a 
matter  of  pride ;  and  having  undertaken  this  enterprise,  no- 
thing could  turn  him  back  until  it  was  accomplished  :  though 
he  declares  that,  had  he  anticipated  the  difficulties  and  suf- 
ferings which  attended  it,  he  should  have  flinched  from  the 
undertaking. 

Onward,  therefore,  the  little  band  urged  their  way,  keeping 
ddong  the  course  of  a  stream  called  John  Day's  creek.  The 
cold  was  so  intense  that  they  had  frequently  to  dismount  and 
travel  on  foot,  lest  they  should  freeze  in  their  saddles.  The 
days,  which,  at  this  season,  are  short  enough  even  in  the  open 
prairies,  were  narrowed  to  a  few  hours  by  the  high  mountains, 
which  allowed  the  travellers  but  a  brief  enjoyment  of  the 
cheering  rays  of  the  sun.  The  snow  was,  generally,  at  least 
twenty  inches  in  depth,  and  in  many  places  much  more;  those 
who  dismounted  had  to  beat  their  way  with  toilsome  steps. 
Eight  miles  were  considered  a  good  day's  journey.  The  horses 
were  almost  famished ;  for  the  herbage  was  covered  with  the 
deep  snow,  so  that  they  had  nothing  to  subsist  upon  but 
scanty  whisps  of  the  dry  bunch  grass  which  peered  above  the 
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sur&ce,  and  the  small  branches  and  tmgs  of  frozen  willows 
and  wormwood. 

In  this  way  they  urged  their  slow  and  painftd  coarse  to  the 
south,  down  John  Day's  creek,  until  it  lost  itself  in  a  swamp. 
Here  they  encamped  upon  the  ice  among  stiffened  willows,' 
where  they  were  obliged  to  beat  down  and  dear  away  the 
snow  to  procure  pasturage  for  their  horses. 

Hence,  they  toiled  on  to  Godin  River ;  so  called  after  an 
Iroquois  hunter  in  the  service  of  Sublette,  who  was  murdered 
there  by  the  Blackfeet.  Many  of  the  features  of  this  remote 
wilderness  are  thus  named  after  scenes  of  violence  and  blood- 
shed that  occurred  to  the  early  pioneers.  It  was  an  act  of 
filial  vengeance  on  the  part  of  Godin 's  son,  Antoine,  that,  as 
the  reader  may  recollect,  brought  on  the  recent  battle  at 
Pierre's  Hole. 

From  Godin's  River,  Captain  Bonneville  and  his  followers 
came  out  upon  the  plain  of  the  Three  Butes ;  so  called  from 
three  singular  and  isolated  hills  that  rise  from  the  midst.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  great  desert  of  Snake  River,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  tracts  beyond  the  mountains.  Gould  they  have 
experienced  a  respite  from  their  sufferings  and  anxieties,  the 
immense  landscape  spread  out  before  them  was  calculated  to 
inspire  admiration.  Winter  has  its  beauties  and  glories,  as 
well  as  summer;  and  Captain  Bonneville  had  the  soul  to 
appreciate  thepa. 

"  Far  away,"  says  he,  "  over  the  vast  plains,  and  up  the  steep 
sides  of  the  lofty  mountains,  the  snow  lay  spread  in  dazzling 
whiteness ;  and  whenever  the  sun  emerged  in  the  morning 
above  the  giant  peaks,  or  burst  forth  from  among  clouds  in 
his  mid-day  couise,  mountain  and  dell,  glazed  rock  and  frosted 
tree,  glowed  and  sparkled  with  surpassing  lustre.  The  tall 
pines  seemed  sprinkled  with  a  silver  dust,  and  the  willows, 
studded  with  minute  icicles  reflecting  the  prismatic  rays, 
brought  to  mind  the  fairy  trees  conjured  up  by  the  caliph's 
story-teller,  to  adorn  his  vale  of  diamonds.** 

The  poor  wanderers,  however,  nearly  starved  with  hunger 
and  cold,  were  in  no  mood  to  enjoy  the  glories  of  these  bril- 
liant scenes ;  though  they  stamped  pictures  on  their  memory, 
which  have  been  recalled  with  delight  in  more  genial  situa- 
tions. 

Encamping  at  the  west  Bute,  they  found  a  place  swept  by 
the  winds,  so  that  it  was  bare  of  snow,  and  there  was  abun- 
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dance  of  ban^b  grass.  Here  the  boiBdsi  were  turned  loose  to 
graze  througbout  tbe  nigbt.  Tbougb  for  once  tbej  bad  amplo 
pasturage,  yet  tbe  keen  winds  were  so  intense,  tbat,  in  tbe 
morning,  a  mule  was  found  firqzen  to  deatb.  Tbe  trappen 
gatbered  round  and  mourned  over  bim  as  over  a  eberisbed 
]&iend.  Tbey  feared  tbeir  balf-famisbed  borses  would  soon 
sbare  bis  fate,  for  tbere  seemed  scatne  blood  enougb  left 
in  tbeif  veins  to  withstand  tbe  freezing  oold.  To  b^  tbe 
way  furtber  througb  tbe  snow  with  these  enfeebled  animals, 
seemed  next  to  impossible ;  and  despondency  began  to  oreep 
over  their  hearts,  when,  fortunately,  they  discovered  a  trau 
made  by  some  hunting  party.  Into  this  they  immediately 
entered,  and  proceedea  with  less  difficulty.  Shortly  after- 
ward, a  fine  bnfiklo  bull  came  bounding  across  tbe  s^ow,  and 
was  instantly  brought  down  by  tbe  hunters.  A  fire  was  soon 
blazing  and  crackling,  and  an  ample  repast  soon  choked,  and 
sooner  dispatched,  after  which,  they  made  some  furtber  pro- 
gress and  then  encamped.  One  of  the  men  reached  the  camp 
nearly  frozen  to  death;  but  good  cheer  and  a  blazing  fire 
gradually  restored  life,  and  put  his  blood  in  circulation. 

Having  now  a  beaten  path,  they  proceeded  the  next  mom* 
ing  with  more  facility ;  indeed,  the  snow  decreased  in  depth  as 
they  receded  from  tbe  mountains,  and  tbe  temperature  became 
mild.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  they  discovered  a  solitary 
horseman  hovering  at  a  distance  before  them  on  the  plain. 
They  spurred  on  to  overtake  bim  ;  but  be  was  better  mounted 
on  a  fresher  steed,  and  kept  at  a  wary  distance,  reconnoitriDg 
them  with  evident  distrust;  for  the  wild  dress  of  tbe  free 
trappers,  tbeir  leggins,  blankets,  and  cloth  caps  garnished 
with  fur  and  topped  o£r  with  feathers,  even,  their  very  el^ 
locks  and  weather-bronzed  complexions,  gave  them  tbe  look 
of  Indians  rather  than  white  men,  and  made  bim  mistake 
them  for  a  war  party  of  some  hostile  tribe. 

After  much  manoeuvring,  tbe  wild  horseman  was  at  length 
brought  to  a  parley ;  but  even  then  be  conducted  ]iimself  with 
tbe  caution  oi  a  knowing  prowler  of  the  prairies.  Dismount- 
ing from  bis  horse,  and  using  bim  as  a  breastwork,  be  levelled 
bis  gun  across  bis  back,  and,  thus  prepared  for  defence,  like 
a  wary  cruiser  upon  the  high  seas,  he  permitted  himself  to  be 
approached  within  speaking  distance. 

He  proved  to  be  an  Indian  of  the  Banneck  tribe,  belonging 
to  a  band  at  no  great  distance.     It  was  Some  time  before  be 
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«Nild  be  persttaled  that  he  was  conversing  vith  a  partj  of 
white  men,  ftnd  ijadaoed  to  laj  aside  his  reeerve  and  join  them. 
He  then  gave  ^m  the  intidresting  iiitelligenoe  that  there^ 
were  two  companies  of  white  men  encamped  in  the  neighboor- 
hood*  This  was  cheering  news  to  Captain  Bonneville ;  who 
hoped  to  find  in  one  of  them  the  long-sought  party  of  Matthiecu 
Puhi&g  forward,  therefore,  with  renovated  spirits,  he  reached 
SttaiM  Biver  by  nightlsll,  and  there  fixed  his  encampment. 

Eerliy  the  next  morning  (13th  January,  1888)  diligent 
search  was  made  about  the  neighbourhood  for  traces  of  the 
leported  parties  of  white  men.  An  encampment  was  soon 
diioovered,  about  four  miles  farther  up  the  riv^ ;  in  which 
Oikptaiii  Bonneville,  to  his  great  joy,  found  two  of  Matthieuls 
m«&,  &om  whom  he  learnt  that  the  rest  of  his  party  would  be 
these  in  the  coume  of  a  few  days.  It  was  a  matter  of  great  pride 
and  self-gratulation  to  Captain  Bonneville,  that  he  had  thus 
aeoomplished  his  dreary  and  doubtful  enterprise;  and  he 
determined  to  pass  some  time  in  this  encampment,  both  to 
await  the  return  of  Matthieu,  and  to  give  needful  repose  to 
men  and  horses. 

It  was,  in  fietot,  one  of  the  most  eligible  and  delightful 
wintering  grounds  in  that  whole  range  of  country.  The 
Snake  Biver  here  wound  its  devious  way  between  low  banks 
thn>ugh  the  great  plain  of  the  Three  Butes ;  and  was  bor» 
dered  by  wide  and  fertile  meadows.  It  was  studded  with 
islands,  which,  like  the  alluvial  bottoms,  were  covered  with 
groves  of  ootton-wood,  thickets  of  willow,  tracts  of  good  low- 
land  grass,  and  abundance  of  green  rushes.  The  adjacent 
plaine  were  so  vast  in  extent,  that  no  single  band  of  Indians 
could  drive  the  buffalo  out  of  them;  nor  was  the  snow  of 
sufficient  de^^h  to  give  any  serious  inconvenience.  Indeed, 
during  the  sojourn  of  Captain  Bonneville  in  this  neighbour* 
heod,  which  was  in  the  heart  of  winter,  he  found  the  weather, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  cold  and  stormy  days,  generally 
mOd  and  pleasant;  freezing  a  little  at  night,  but  invariably 
thawing  with  the  morning's  sun— resembling  the  spring 
weather  in  the  middle  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  lofty  range  of  the  Three  Tetons,  those  great  land- 
marks of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  rising  in  the  east,  and  circling 
away  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  great  plain  of  Snake  River ; 
and  the  mountains  of  Salt  River  and  Portneuf  towards  the 
flouth,  catdi  the  earliest  Mis  of  snow.     Their  white  robes 
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lengthen  as  the  winter  advances,  and  spread  themselves  far 
into  the  plain,  driving  the  buffalo  in  herds  to  the  banks  of 
the  river  in  quest  of  food ;  where  they  are  easily  slain  in  great 
numbers. 

Such  were  the  palpable  advantages  of  this  winter  encamp- 
ment ;  added  to  which,  it  was  s^ecure  from  the  prowlings  and 
plunderings  of  any  petty  band  of  roving  Blackfeet ;  the  diffi- 
culties of  retreat  rendering  it  unwise  for  those  crafty  de- 
predators to  venture  an  attack,  unless  with  an  overpower- 
ing force.  - 

About  ten  miles  below  the  encampment  lay  the  Banneck 
Indians;  numbering  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  lodges. 
They  are  brave  and  cunning  warriors,  and  deadly  foes  of  the 
Blackfeet ;  whom  they  easily  overcome  in  battles  wheriB  their 
forces  are  equal.  They  are  not  vengeful  and  enterprising  in 
warfare,  however;  seldom  sending  war  parties  to  attack  the 
Blackfeet  towns,  but  contenting  themselves  with  defending 
their  own  territories  and  homes.  About  one-third  of  their 
warriors  are  armed  with  fusees:  the  rest  with  bows  and 
arrows. 

As  soon  as  the  spring  opens,  they  move  down  the  right 
bank  of  Snake  Elver,  and  encamp  at  the  heads  of  the  Boisee 
and  Payette.  Here  their  horses  wax  fat  on  good  pasturge, 
while  the  tribe  revels  in  plenty  upon  the  flesh  of  deer,  elk, 
bear,  and  beaver.  They  then  descend  a  little  further,  and  are 
met  by  the  Lower  Nez  Perces,  with  whom  they  trade  for 
horses ;  giving  in  exchange  beaver,  buffalo,  and  buffalo  robes. 
Hence  they  strike  upon  the  tributary  streams  on  the  left  bank 
of  Snake  River,  and  encamp  at  the  rise  of  the  Portneuf  and 
Blackftot  streams,  in  the  buffalo  range.  Their  horses^ 
although  of  the  Nez  Perce  breed,  are  inferior  to  the  parent 
stock,  from  being  ridden  at  too  early  an  age;  being  often 
bought  when  but  two  years  old,  and  immediately  put  to  hard 
work.  They  have  fewer  horses,  also,  than  most  of  these  mi- 
gratory tribes. 

At  the  time  that  Captain  Bonneville  came  into  the  neigh- 
borhood of  these  Indians,  they  were  all  in  mourning  for  their 
chief,  sumamed  The  Horse.  This  chief  was  said  to  possess 
a  charmed  life,  or  rather,  to  be  invulnerable  to  lead;  no 
bullet  having  ever  hit  him,  though  he  had  been  in  repeated 
battles,  and  often  shot  at  by  the  surest  marksmen.  He  had 
«hown  great  magnanimity  in  his  intercourse  with  the  white 
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men.  One  of  the  great  men  of  his  feunily  had  been  slain  in 
an  attack  upon  a  band  of  trappers  passing  through  the  terri- 
tories of  his  tribe.  Vengeance  had  beeh  sworn  by  the  Ban- 
necks  ;  but  The  Horse  interfered,  declaring  himself  the  friend 
of  white  men,  and,  having  great  influence  and  authority  among 
his  people,  he  compelled  them- to  forego  all' vindictive  plans, 
and  to  conduct  themselves  amicably  whenever  they  came  in 
contact  with  the  traders. 

This  chief  had  bravely  fallen  in  resisting  an  attack  made 
by  the  Blackfeet  upon  his  tribe,  while  encamped  at  the  head 
of  Godin  Biver.  His  fall  in  nowise  lessened  the  fedth  of  his 
people  in  his  charmed  life ;  for  they  declared  that  it  was  not 
a  bullet  which  laid  him  low,  but  a  bit  of  horn  which  had  been 
shot  into  him  by  some  Blackfoot  marksman ;  aware,  no  doubt, 
of  the  inefficacy  of  lead.  Since  his  death,  there  was  no  one 
with  sufficient  influence  ^ver  the  tribe  to  restrain  the  wild  and 
predatory,  propensities  of  the  young  men.  The  consequence 
was,  they  had  become  troublesome  and  dangerous  neighbours ; 
openly  friendly,  for  the  sake  of  traffic,  but  disposed  to  commit 
secret  depredations,  and  to  molest  any  small  party  that  might 
fiedl  within  their  reach. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

On  the  3rd  of  Febraary,  Matthieu,  with  the  residue  of  his 
band,  arrived  in  camp.  He  had  a  disastrous  story  to  relate. 
After  parting  with  Captain  Bonneville  in  Green  lUver  valley, 
he  had  proceeded  to  the  westward,  keeping  to  the  north  of  the 
Eutaw  Mountains,  a  spur  of  the  great  Eocky  chain.  Here  he 
experienced  the  most  rugged  travelling  for  his  horses,  and 
soon  discovered  that  there  was  but  little  chance  of  mee^ting 
the  Shoshonie  bands.  He  now  proceeded  along  Bear  Biver, 
a  stream  much  frequented  by  trappers;  intending  to  shape 
his  course  to  Salmon  River,  to  rejoin  Captain  Bonneville. 

He  was  misled,  however,  either  through  the  ignorance  or 
treachery,  of  an  Indian  guide,  and  conducted  into  a  wild  valley, 
where  he  lay  encamped  during  the  autumn  and  the  e^ly  part 
of  the  vrinter,  nearly  buried  in  snow,  and  almost  starved. 
Early  in  the  season  he  detached  Ave  men,  with  nine  horses, 
to  proceed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sheep  Rock,  on  Bear 
River,  whore  game  was  plenty,  and  there  to  procure  a  supply 
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for  the  csmp.  They  had  not  proceeded  ht  oa  their  ox^editioii, 
when  th«ir  traU  was  discoyered  by  a  pArty  of  nine  or  ten 
Ififdians,  who  immediately  commenced  a  lurking  porsnit,  dog* 
ging  tbem  secretif  for  five  or  aix  days^  So  long  as  tb^ 
encampments  wero  well  chosen,  and  a  proper  watch  main^* 
tained,  the  wa^  savages  kept  aloof;  at  length,  observing  that 
they  were  badly  encamped,  in  a  situation  where  they  might  be 
approached  with  secrecy,  the  enemy  crept  stealthily  along 
nnder  cover  of  the  river  bank,  preparing  to  burst  suddenly 
«pon  their  prey. 

They  had  not  advanced  within  striking  distance,  liowerer* 
before  they  were  discovered  by  one  of  the  trappers.  He  im* 
mediately,  but  silently,  gave  the  alarm  to  his  companions. 
They  all  sprang  upon  their  horses,  and  prepared  to  retreat  to 
a  safe  position.  One  of  the  party,  however,  named,  Jennings, 
doubted  the  correctness  of  tho  alarm*  imd,  before  he  mounted 
his  horse,  wanted  to  asce'rtain  the  fact.  His  companions  urged 
him  to  mount,  but  in  vain  'r  he  was  inerednlons  and  obstinate. 
A  volley  of  fire-arms  by  the  savages  dispelled  his  doubts ;  bat 
so  overpowered  his  nerves,  that  he  was  unable  to  get  into  his 
saddle.  His  comrades,  seeing  his  peril  and  confusion,  gener* 
ously  leapt  from  their  horses  to  protect  him.  A  shot  from  a 
riBe  brought  him  to  the  earth ;  in  his  agony  he  "^called  upon 
the  others  not  to  desert  him.  Two  of  them,  Le.Roy  and  Boss, 
after  fighting  desperately,  were  captured  by  the  savages ;  the 
remaining  two  vaulted  into  their  saddles,  and  saved  them- 
selves by  headlong  flight,  being  pursued  for  nearly  thir^ 
miles.  They  got  safe  back  to  Matthieu*s  camp,  where  their 
story  inspired  such  dread  of  lurking  Indians,  that  the  hunters 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to.  undertake  another  foray  in 
quest  of  provisions.  They  remained,  therefore,  almost  starving 
in  their  camp ;  now  and  then  killing  an  old  or  disabled  horse 
for  food,  while  the  elk  and  the  mountain  sheep  roamed  on« 
molested  amongst  the  surrounding  mountains. 

The  disastrous  surprisal  of  this  hunting  party  is  cited  by 
Captain  Bonneville  to  show  the  importance  of  vigilant  watch- 
ing and  judicious  encampments  in  the  Indian  country.  Most 
of  these  kind  of  disasters  to  traders  and  trappers  arise  from 
some  careless  inattention  to  the  state  of  their  arms  and  ano' 
monition,  the  placing  of  their  horses  at  night,  the  position  of 
their  camping  ground,  and  the  posting  of  their  night  watches. 
The  Indian  is  a  vigilant  and  crafty  foe ;  by  no  means  given  to 
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hmbraided  assaalts;  be  seldom  attacks  when  be  finds  bis 
toe  well  prepared  and  on  the  alert.  Caution  is  at  least  as 
efBcacioas  a  protection  against  him  as  courage. 

The  Indians  who  made  this  attack  were  at  first  supposed  to 
he  Blackfeet;  until  Captain  Bonneville  found,  subsnquentlj, 
in  the  camp  of  the  Bannecks  a  horse,  saddle,  and  hridle,  which 
he  recognized  as  having  belonged  to  one  of  the  hunters.  The 
Bannecks,  however,  stoutly  denied  having  taken  these  spoils 
in  fi^t,  and  persisted  in  affirming  that  the  oattage  had  been 
perpetfuted  bj  a  Blackfbot  band. 

Captain  Bonneville  remained  on  Snake  River  nearly  three 
weeks  after  the  arrival  of  Matthieu  and  his  party.  At  length 
kb  horses  having  recovered  strength  sufficient  for  a  journey, 
he  prepared  to  return  to  the  Nez  Petces,  or  rather  to  visit  his 
tatkes  on  Salmon  River ;  that  he  might  take  thence  goods  and 
equipments  for  the  opening  season.  Accordingly,  leaving  six- 
teen men  at  Snake  Eiver,  he  set  out,  on  the  19th  February, 
with  sixteen  others,  on  his  journey  to  the  caches. 

Fording  the  river,  he  proceeded  to  the  borders  of  the  deep 
snow,  when  he  encamped  under  the  lee  of  immense  piles  of 
burnt  rock.  On  the  21st  he  was  again  floundering  through 
the  snow,  on  the  great  Snake  River  plain,  where  it  lay  to  the 
depth  of  thirty  inches.  It  was  sufficiently  incrusted  to  bear  a 
pedestrian ;  but  the  poor  horses  broke  through  the  crust,  and 
plunged  and  strained  at  every  step.  So  lacerated  were  they 
by  the  ice,  diat  it  was  necessary  to  change  the  front  every 
hundred  yards,  and  put  a  different  one  in  the  advance,  to  break 
the  vray.  The  open  prairies  were  swept  by  a  piercing  and 
Hting  wind  from  the  north-west.  At  night,  they  had  to  task 
their  ingenuity  to  provide  shelter  and  keep  from  freezing.  In 
the  first  place,  they  dug  deep  holes  in  the  snow,  piling  it  up 
in  ramparts  to  windward,  as  a  protection  against  the  blast. 
Beneath  these,  they  spread  buffalo  skins ;  upon  which  they 
stretdied  themselves  in  full  dress,  with  caps,  cloaks,  and 
moccasons,  and  covered  themselves  with  numerous  blankets ; 
notwithstanding  all  which,  they  were  often  severely  pinched 
with  the  cold. 

On  the  ^8th  of  February,  they  arrived  on  the  banks  of 
Godin  River.  This  stream  emerges  from  the  moantains  op* 
pOMte  an  eastern  branch  of  the  Malade  River,  running  south- 
east*  forma  a  deep  and  swift  current  about  twenty  yards  vridOr 
pasaiDg  rapidly  through  a  defile  to  which  it  gives  its  name. 
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and  then  enters  the  great  plain,  where,  after  meandering 
about  forty  miles,  it  is  finally  lost  in  the  region  of  the  Burnt 
Eocks. 

On  the  banks  of  this  river,  Captain  Bonneville  was  so  for- 
tunate as  to  come  upon  a  buffalo  trail.  Following  it  up,  he 
entered  the  defile,  where  he  remained  encamped  for  two  days, 
to  allow  the  hunters  time  to  kill  and  dry  a  supply  of  bu£&lo 
beef.  In  this  sheltered  defile,  the  we&ther  was  moderate,  and 
grass  was  already  sprouting  more  than  an  inch  in  height 
There  was  abundance,  too,  of  the  salt  weed;  which  grows  most 
plentiful  in  clayey  and  gravelly  barrens.  It  resembles  penny- 
royal, and  derives  its  name  from  a  partial  saltness.  It  is  a 
nourishing  food  for  the  horses  in  the  winter,  but  they  reject  it 
the  moment  the  young  grass  affords  sufficient  pastuiage. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  having  cured  sufficient  meat,  the 
party  resumed  their  march,  and  moved  on  with  comparative 
ease,  excepting  where  they  had  to  make  their  way  through 
snow-drifts  which  had  been  piled  up  by  the  wind. 

On  the  11th,  a  small  cloud  of  smok^  was  observed  rising  in 
a  deep  part  of  the  defile.  An  encampment  was  instantly 
formed,  and  scouts  were  sent  out  to  reconnoitre.  They  re- 
turned with  intelligence  that  it  was  a  hunting  party  of  Flat- 
heads,  returning  from  the  buffalo  range  laden  with  meat. 
Captain  Bonneville  joined  them  the  next  day,  and  persuaded 
them  to  proceed  with  his  party  a  few  miles  below,  to  the  caches, 
whither  he  proposed  also  to  invite  the  Nez  Perces  whom  he 
hoped  to  find  somewhere  iji  this  neighbourhood.  In  jbct,  .on 
the  ^3th,  he  was  rejoined  by  that  friendly  tribe,  who  since  he 
separated  from  them  on  Salmon  I)iver,  had  likewise  been  out 
to  hunt  the  buffalo,  but  had  continued  to  be  haunted  and  ha- 
rassed by  their  old  enemies  the  Blackfeet,  who  as  usual,  had 
contrived  to  carry  off  many  of  their  horses. 

In  the  course  of  this  hunting  expedition,  a  small  band  of 
ten  lodges  separated  from  the  main  body,  in  search  of  better 
pasturage  for  their  horses.  About  the  1st  of  March,  the 
scattered  parties  of  Blackfoot  banditti  united  to  the  numW 
of  three  hundred  fighting  men,  and  determined  upon  some 
signal  blow.  Proceeding  to  the  former  camping  ground  of 
the  Nez  Perces,  they  found  the  lodges  deserted ;  upon  which, 
they  hid  themselves  among  the  willows  and  thickets,  watching 
for  some  straggler,  who  might  guide  them  to  the  present 
"  whereabout"  of  their  intended  victims.    As  fortune  would 
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kve  it,  Kosato,  the  Blackfoot  renegade,  was  tbe  first  to  pass 
along,  accompanied  by  his  blood-bought  bride.  He  was  on  his 
way  from  the  main  body  of  hunters  to  the  little  band  of  ten 
lodges.  The  Blackfeet  knew  and  marked  him  as  he  passed ; 
he  was  within  bowshot  of  their  ambuscade ;  yet,  much  as  they 
thirsted  for  his  blood,  they  forbore  to  launch  a  shaft ;  sparing 
him  for  the  moment,  that  he  might  lead  them  to  their  prey. 
Secretly  following  his  trail,  they  discovered  the  lodges  of  the 
unfortanate  Nez  Perces,  and  assailed  them  with  shouts  and 
yellings.  The  Nez  Perces  numbered  only  twenty  men,  and 
but  nme  were  armed  with  fusees.  They  showed  themselves, 
however,  as  brave  and  skilful  in  war  as  they  had  been  mild  and 
long-suffering  in  peace.  Their  first  care  was  to  dig  holes 
inside  of  their  lodges;  thus  ensconced,  they  fought  despe- 
rately, laying  several  of  the  enemy  dead  upon  the  ground  ; 
while  they,  though  some  of  them  were  wounded,  lost  not  a 
angle  warrior. 

During  the  heat  of  the  blattle,  a  woman  of  the  Nez  Perces, 
seeing  her  warrior  badly  wounded  and  unable  to  fight,  seized* 
his  bow  and  arrows,  and  bravely  and  successfully  defended  his 
person,  contributing  to  the  safety  of  the  whole  party. 

In  another  part  of  the  field  of  action,  a  Nez  Perce  had 
crouched  behind  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  and  kept  up  a 
galling  fire  from  his  covert.  A  Blackfoot  seeing  this,  pro- 
cured a  round  log,  and  placing  it  before  him  as  he 'lay  pros- 
trate, rolled  it  forward  towards  the  trunk  of  the  tree  behind 
which  his  enemy  lay  crouched.  It  was  a  moment  of  breath- 
less interest :  whoever  first  showed  himself  would  be  in  dan- 
ger of  a  shot  The  Nez  Perce  put  an  end  to  the  suspense. 
The  moment  the  logs  touched,  he  sprang  mpon  his  feet,  and 
discharged  the  contents  of  his  fusee  into  the  back  of  his  an- 
tagonist. By  this  time,  the  Blackfeet  had  got  possession  of 
^e  horses ;  several  of  their  warriors  lay  dead  on  the  field, 
and  the  Nez  Perces,  ensconced  in  their  lodges,  seemed  re- 
solved to  defend  themselves  to  the  last  gasp.  It  so  happened 
that  the  chief  of  the  Blackfeet  party  was  a  renegade  from  the 
Nez  Perces ;  unlike  Kosato,  however,  he  had  no  vindictive 
J*ge  against  his  native  tribe,  but  was  rather  disposed,  now  he 
^  got  the  booty,  to  spare  all  unnecessary  effusion  of  blood. 
He  held  a  long  parley,  therefore,  with  the  besieged,  and 
finally  drew  off  his  warriors,  taking  with  him  seventy  horses. 
It  appeared,  afterwards,  that  tbe  bullets  of  the  Blackfeet  had 
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been  entirely  expended  in  the  course  of  the  battle,  so  that 
they  were  obliged  to  nuke  use  of  stones  as  substitutes. 

At  the  outset  of  the  fight,  Kosato,  the  renegade,  fought 
mth  fury  rather  dian  valour :  animating  the  others  by  word 
as  well  as  deed.  A  wound  in  the  head  from  a  rifie  ball  laid 
him  senseless  on  the  earth.  Th^re  his  body  remained  when 
the  battle  was  over,  and  the  victors  were  leading  off  the 
horses.  His  wife  hung  over  him  with  frantic  lamentatioua. 
The  conquerors  paused  and  urged  ber  to  leave  the  lifeless  re* 
Qegade,  and  return  with  them  to  her  kindred.  Bhe  refused 
to  listen  to  their  solicitations,  and  they  passed  on.  As  she 
sat  watching  the  features  of  Kosato,  and ,  giving  way  to  pas- 
sionate grief,  she  thought  she  perceived  him  to  brtothe.  6h« 
was  not  mistaken.  The  ball,  which  had  been  nearly  spent 
before  it  struck  him,  had  stunned  instead  of  killing  him.  Bj 
the  ministry  of  his  faithful  wife,  he  gradually  recovered ;  r^ 
viving  to  a  redoubled  love  for  ber,  and  hatred  of  his  tribe. 

As  to  the  female  who  had  so  bravely  defended  her  husband, 
she  was  elevated  by  the  tribe  to  a  rank  far  above  her  sex, 
and,  beside  other  honourable  distinctions,  was  thenceforward 
permitted  to  take  a  part  in  the  war  dances  of  the  braves! 


CHAPTER  XVTI. 

Ca^ptain  boNNSvnxE  found  his  caches  perfectly  secure,  and 
having  secretly  opened  them,  he  selected  such  articles  as  were 
necessary  to  equip  the  free  trappers,  end  to  supply  the  incon- 
siderable trade  with  the  Indians,  after  which  he  closed  them 
again.  The  free  trappers,  being  newly  rigged  out  and  sup- 
plied, were  in  high  spirits,  and  swaggered  gaily  about  the 
camp.  To  compensate  all  hands  for  past  sufferings,  and  to 
give  a  cheerful  spur  to  further  operations.  Captain  Bonneville 
now  gave  the  men  what,  in  frontier  phrase,  is  termed  **  a  re- 
gular blow  out.'*  It  was  a  day  of  uncouth  gambols  and  frolics 
and  rude  feasting.  The  Indians  joined  in  the  sports  and 
games,  and  all  was  mirth  and  good  fellowship. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  'March,  and  Captain  Bonneville 
made  preparations  to  open  the  spring  campaign.  He  had 
pitched  upon  Malade  River  for  his  main  trapping  ground  for 
the  season.  This  is  a  stream  which  rises  among  the  great 
bed  of  mountains  north  of  the  Lava  Plain,  and,  after  a  wind- 
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ing  course,  falls  into  Snake  River.  Previoas  to  bis  departure 
the  captain  diBpatched  Mr.  Cerre  with  a  few  men,  to  visit  the 
Indian  villages  and  purchase  horses ;  he  furnished  his  clerk, 
Mr.  Hodgkiss,  also,,  with  a  small  stock  of  goods,  to  keep  up  a 
trade  with  the  Indians  during  the  spring,  for  such  peltries  as 
they  might  collect,  appointing  the  caches  on  Salmon  River  as 
the  point  of  rendezvous^  where  they  were  to  rejoin  him  on  the 
15th  of  June  following. 

This  done,  he  set  out  for  Malade  Biver  with  a  band  of 
twenty-eight  men,  composed  of  hired  and  free  trappers,  and 
Indian  hunters,  together  with  eight  squaws.  Their  route  lay 
up  along  the  right  fork  of  Salmon  River,  as  it  passes  through 
the  deep  defile  of  the  mountains.  They  travelled  very  slowly, 
not  above  five  miles  a  day,  for  many  of  the  horses  were  so 
weak  that  they  faltered  and  staggered  as  they,  walked.  Pas- 
turage, however,  was  now  growing  plentifid.  There  was 
abundance  of  fresh  grass,  which  in  some  places  had  attained 
such  height  as  tq  wave  in  the  wind.  The  native  flocks  of  the 
wOdemess,  the  mountain  sheep,  as  they  are  called  by  the 
trappers,  were  continually  to  be  seen  upon  the  hills  between 
which  they  passed,  and  a  good  supply  of  mutton  was  provided 
by  the  hunters,  as  they  were  advancing  towards  a  region  of 
scarcity. 

In  the  course  of  his  journey,  Captain  Bonneville  had  ocoar 
sion  to  remark  an  instance  of  the  many  notions,  and  almost 
superstitions,  which  prevail  among  the  Indians,  and  among 
some  of  the  white  men,  with  respect  to  the  sagacity  of  the 
beaver.  The  Indian  hunters  of  his  party  were  in  the  habit  of 
exploring  all  the  streams  along  which  th^  passed,  in  search 
of  **  beaver  lodges,*'  and  occasionally  set  their  traps  with  some 
success.  One  of  them,  however,  though  an  experienced  and 
skilful  trapper,  was  invariably  unsuccessful.  Astonished  mi 
mortified  at  such  unusual  bad  luck,  he  at  length  conceived  the 
idea,  that  there  was  some  odour  about  his  person,  of  which  the 
beaver  got  scent,  and  retreated  at  his  approach.  He  imme* 
diately  set  about  a  thorough  purification.  Making  a  rude 
sweating  house  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  he  would  shut  him- 
self up  until  in  a  reeking  perspiration,  and  then  suddenly 
emerging,  would  plunge  into  the  river.  A  number  of  these 
sweatings  and  plungings  having,  as  he  supposed,  rendered  his 
person  perfectly  **  inodorous,**  he  resomed  his  trapping  with 
renovated  hope. 
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About  the  beginning  of  April,  they  encamped  upon  Godin  s 
River,  where  they  found  the  swamp  full  of  "  musk-rat  houses." 
Here,  therefore.  Captain  Bonneville  determined  to  remain  a 
few  days  and  make  his  first  regular  attempt  at  trapping.  That 
his  maiden  campaign  might  open  with  spirit,  he  promised  the 
Indians  and  free  trappers  an  extra  price  for  every  musk-rat 
they  should  take.  All  now  set  to  work  for  the  next  day's 
sport.  The  utmost  animation  and  gaiety  prevailed  through- 
out the  camp.  Everything  looked  auspicious  for  their  spring 
campaign.  The  abundance  of  musk-rats  in  the  swamp  was 
but  an  earnest  of*  the  nobler  game  they  were  to  find  when 
they  should  reach  the  Malade  Eiver,  and  have  a  capital 
beaver  country  all  to  themselves,  where  they  might  trap  at 
their  leisure  without  molestation. 

In  the  midst  of  their  gaiety,  a  hunter  came  galloping  into 
the  camp,  shouting,  or  raSier  yelling,  "  A  trail !  a  trail ! — lodge 
poles  !  lodge  poles !" 

These  were  words  full  of  meaning  to  a  trapper's  ear.  They 
intimated  that  there  was  some  band  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  probably  a  hunting  party,  as  they  had  lodge  poles  for  an 
encampment.  The  hunter  came  up  and  told  his  story.  He 
had  discovered  a  fresh  trail,  in  which  the  traces  made  by  the 
dragging  of  lodge  poles  were  distinctly  visible.  The  bufOdo, 
too,  had  just  been  driven  out  of  the  neighbourhood,  which 
showed  that  the  hunters  had  already  been  on  the  range. 

The  gaiety  of  the  camp  was  at  an  end ;  all  preparations  for 
musk-rat  trapping  were  suspended,  and  all  hands  sallied  forth 
to  eieamine  the  trail.  Their  worst  fears  were  soon  confirmed. 
Infallible  signs  showed  the  unknown  party  in  the  advance  to 
be  white  men ;  doubtless,  some  rival  band  of  trappers.  Here 
was  competition  when  least  expected;  and  that,  too,  by  a 
party  already  in  the  advance,  who  were  driving  the  .game  be- 
fore them.  Captain  Bonneville  had  now  a  taste  of  the  sud- 
den transitions  to  which  a  trapper's  life  is  subject.  The 
buoyant  confidence  in  an  uninterrupted  hunt  was  at  an  end ; 
every  countenance  lowered  with  gloom  and  disappointment. 

Captain  Bonneville  immediately  dispatched  two  spies  to 
overtake  the  rival  party,  and  endeavour  to  learn  their  plans ; 
in  the  meantime,  he  turned  his  back,  upon  the  swamp  and  its 
musk-rat  houses,  and  followed  on  at  ''long  camps,"  which,  in 
trapper's  language,  is  equivalent  to  long  stages.  On  the  6th 
of  April,  he  met  his  spies  returning.    They  had  kept  on  the 
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trail  like  hounds,  until  they,  overtook  the  party  at  the  south 
end  of  Godin*s  defile.  Here  they  found  them  comfortahly  en- 
camped, twenty-two  prime  trappers,  all  well  appointed,  with 
excellent  horses  in  capital  condition,  led  by  Milton  Sublette, 
and  an  able  coadjutor,  named  Jarvie,  and  in  full  march  for  the 
Malade  hunting  ground. 

This  was  stunning  news.  The  Malade  Biver  was  the  only 
trapping  ground  within  reach ;  but  to  have  to  compete  there 
wth  veteran  trappers,  perfectly  at  home  among  the  moun- 
tains, and  admirably, mounted,  while  they  were  so  poorly  pro- 
vided with  horses  and  trappers,  and  had  but  one  man  in  their 
party  acquainted  with  the  country  —  it  was  out  of  the 
question ! 

The  only  hope  that  now  remained  was  that  the  snow, 
which  still  lay  deep  among  the  mountains  of  Godin  River, 
and  blocked  up  the  usual  pass  to  the  Malade  country,  might 
detain  the  other  party,  until  Captain  £onneville*s  horses 
should  get  once  more  into  good  condition  in  their  present 
ample  pasturage. 

The  rival  parties  now  encamped  together,  not  out  of  com- 
panionship, but  to  keep  an  eye  upon  each  other.  Day  after 
day  passed  by,  without  any  possibility  of  getting  to  the  Malade 
country.  Sublette  and  Jarvie  endeavoured  to  force  their  way 
across  the  mountain ;  but  the  snows  lay  so  deep  as  to  oblige 
them  to  turn  back.  In  the  meantime,  the  captain*s  horses 
were  daily  gaining  strength,  and  their  hoofs  improving,  which 
^  been  worn  and  battered  by  mountain  service.  The  cap- 
tain, also,  was  increasing  his  stock  of  provisions,  so  that  the 
delay  was  all  in  his  fjavour. 

To  any  one  who  merely  contemplates  a  map  of  the  country, 
this  difficulty  of  getting  from  Godin  to  Malade  River  will  ap- 
P^  inexplicable,  as  the  intervening  mountains  terminate  in 
the  great  Snake  River  plain,  so  that,  apparently,  it  would  be 
perfectly  easy  to  proceed  round  their  bases. 

Here,iiowever,  occur  some  of  the  striking  phenomena  of 
tWs  wild  and  sublime  region.  The  great  lower  plain  which 
extends  to  the  feet  of  these  mountains  is  broken  up  near 
their  bases  into  crests  and  ridges,  resembling  the  surges  of 
the  ocean  breaking  on  a  rocky  shore. 

In  a  line  with  the  mountains,  the  plain  is  gashed  with  nu- 
merous and  dangerous  chasms,  from  four  to  ten  feet  wide, 
and  of  great  depth.      Captain  Bonneville  attempted  to  sound 
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some  of  these  openings,  bat  widxout  any  satisfactoiy  result. 
A  stone  dropped  into  one  of  tbem  reverberated  against  the 
sides  for  apparently  a  very  great  depth,  and,  by  its  sound,  in- 
dicated tbe  same  kind  of  substance  with  the  surface,  as  long 
as  the  strokes  could  be  heard.  The  horse,  instinctiTcly  sa- 
gacious in  avoiding  danger,  shrinks  back  in  alarm  from  the 
least  of  thede  chasms :  pricking  up  his  ears,  snorting  and 
pawing,  until  permitted  to  turn  away. 

We  have  been  told  by  a  person  well  acquainted  with  the 
countiy,  that  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  travel  fifty  and 
sixty  miles,  to  get  round  one  of  these  fremendous  ravines. 
Considerable  streams,  like  that  of  Godin^s  River,  that  ran 
with  a  bold,  ftee  current,  lose  themselves  in  this  plain  ;  some 
of  them  end  in  swamps,  others  suddenly  disappear;  finding, 
no  doubt,  subterranean  outlets.  « 

Opposite  to  these  chasms.  Snake  River  makes  two  despe- 
rate leaps  over  precipices,  at  a  short  distance  from  each  other ; 
one  twenty,  the  other  forty  feet  in  height. 

The  volcanic  plain  in  question  forms  an  area  of  about  sixty 
miles  in  diameter,  where  nothing  meets  the  eye  but  a  deso- 
late and  awful  waste ;  where  no  grass  grows  nor  water  runs, 
and  where  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  lava.  Ranges  of  moun- 
tains skirt  this  plain,'  and,  in  Captain  Bonneville's  opinion, 
were  formerly  connected,  until  rent  asunder  by  some  convul- 
sion of  nature.  Far  to  the  east,  the  Three  Tetons  lift  their 
heads  sublimely,  and  dominate  this  wide  sea  of  lava ; — one  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  a  wilderness  where  everything 
seems  on  a  scale  of  stem  and  simple  grandeur. 

We  look  forward  with  impatience  for  some  able  geologist  to 
explc^e  this  sublime,  but  almost  unknown  region. 

It  was  not  until  the  25th  of  April,  that  the  two  parties  of 
trappers  l/roke  up  their  encampments,  and  undertook  to  cross 
over  the  south-west  end  of  the  mountain  by  a  pass  explored  by 
their  scouts.  From  various  points  of  the  mountain,  th^ 
commanded  boundless  prospects  of  the  lava  plain,  stretching 
away  in  cold  sxkd  gloomy  barrenness  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  On  the  evening  of  the  26th,  they  reached  the  plain 
west  of  the  mountain,  watered  by  the  Malade,  the  Boisee,  and 
other  streams,  which  comprised  the  contemplated  trapping 
ground. 

The  country  about  the  Boisee  (or  Woody)  River  is  extolled 
by  Captain  Bonneville  as  the  most  enchanting  he  had  seen  in 
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the  Far  West;  presenting  the  mingled  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  mountain  and  plain — of  bright  running  streams  and  vast 
grassy  meadows  waving  to  the  breeze. 

We  shall  not  follow  the  captain  throughout  his  trapping 
campaign,  which  lasted  until  the  beginning  of  June,  nor  detail 
all  the  manceuvres  of  the  rival  trapping  parties,  and  their  va- 
rious schemes  to  outwit  and  out-trap  each  other.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  after  baving  visited  and  camped  about  various  streams 
with  various  success,  Captain  Bonneville  set  forward  early  in 
June  for  the  appointed  rendezvous  at  the  caches.  On  the 
way,  he  treated  his  party  to  a  grand  bufiOEdo  hunt.  The  scouts 
had  reported  numerous  herds  in  a  plain  beyond  an  interven- 
ing height.  There  was  an  immediate  halt ;  the  fleetest  horses 
were  forthwith  mounted,  and  the  party  advanced  to  the  summit 
of  the  hill.  Hence  they  beheld  the  great  plain  below  absolutely 
swarming  with  buffalo.  Captain  Bonneville  now  appointed 
the  place  where  he  would  encamp ;  and  towards  which  the 
hunters  '^re  to  drive  the  game.  He  cautioned  the  latter  to 
advance  slowly,  reserving  the  strength  and  speed  of  the  horses, 
until  within  a  moderate  distance  of  the  herds.  Twenty- two  horse- 
men descended  cautiously  into  the  plain,  conformably  to  these 
directions.  **It  was  a  beautiful  sight,"  says  the  captain,  *'  to 
see  the  runners,  as  they  are  called,  advancing  in  column,  at  a 
slow  trot,  until  within  two  himdred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  out- 
skirts of  the  herd,  then  .dashing  on  at  full  speed,  until  lost  in 
the  immense  multitude  of  buffaloes  scouring  the  plain  in  every 
direction."  All  was  now  tumult  and  wild  confusion.  In  the 
meantime.  Captain. Bonneville  and  the  residue  of  the. party 
moved  on  to  the  appointed  camping  ground ;  thither  the  most 
expert  runners  succeeded  in  driving  numbers  of  bufifalo,  which 
were  killed  hard  by  the  camp,  and  the  flesh  transported  thither 
without  difficulty.  In  a  little  while  the  whole  camp  looked 
like  one  great  slaughter  house ;  the  carcasses  were  skilfully 
cut  up,  great  fires  were  made,  scaffolds  erected  for  drying  and 
jerking  beef,  and  an  ample  provision  was  made  for  future  sub- 
sistence. On  the  15th  of  June,  the  precise  day  appointed  for 
^e  rendezvous.  Captain  Bonneville  and  his  party  arrived 
safely  at  the  caches. 

Here  he  was  joined  by  the  other  detachments  of  his  main 
party,  all  in  good  health  and  spirits.  The  caches  were  again 
opened,  supplies  of  various  kinds  taken  out,  and  a  liberal  al- 
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lowance  of  agimvita  distributed  throughout  the « camp,   to 
celebrate  with  proper  conviviality  this  merry  meeting. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Having  now  a  pretty  strong  party,  well  armed  and  equipped. 
Captain  Bonneville  no  longer  felt  the  ,necessity  of  fortifying 
himself  in  the  secret  places  and  fsustnesses  of  the  mountains, 
but  sallied  forth  boldly  into  the  Snake  Eiver  plain,  in  search 
of  his  clerk,  Hodgkiss,  who  had  remained  with  the  Nez 
Perces.  He  found  him  on  the  24th  of  June,  and  learnt  from 
him  another  chapter  of  misfortunes  which  had  recently  be- 
fallen that  ill-fated  race. 

After  the  departure  of  Captain  Bonneville,  in  March,  Kosato, 
the  renegade  Blackfoot,  had  recovered  from  the  wound  re- 
ceived in  battle ;  and  with  his  strength  revived  all  his  deadly 
hostili^"  to  his  native  tribe.  He  now  resumed  his  efiE5rts  to  stir 
up  the  Nez  Perces  to  reprisals  upon  their  old  enemies ;  remind- 
ing them  incessantly  of  all  the  outrages  and  robberies  they 
had  recently  experienced^  and  assuring  them  that  such  would 
Continue  to  be  their  lot,  until  they  proved  themselves  men  by 
some  signal  retaliation. 

The  impassioned  eloquence  of  the  desperado,  at  length 
produced  an  effect,  and  a  band  of  braves  .enlisted  under  his 
guidance,  to  penetrate  into  the  Blackfoot  country,  harass  their 
villages,  carry  off  their  horses,  and  commit  all  kinds  of  de- 
predations. 

Kosato  pushed  forward  on  his  foray,  as  far  as  the  Horse, 
Prairie,  where  he  came  upon  a  strong  party  of  Blackfeet. 
Without  waiting  to  estimate  their  force,  he  attacked  them 
with  characteristic  fury,  and  was  bravely  seconded  by  his  fol- 
lowers. The  contest,  for  a  time,  was  hot  and  bloody;  at 
length,  as  is  customary  with  these  two  tribes,  they  paused, 
and  held  a  long  parley,  or  leather  a  war  of  words. 

"What  need,"  said  the  Blackfoot  chief,  tauntingly  "have 
the  Nez  Percys  to  leave  their  homes,  and  sally  forth  on  war 
parties,  when  they  have  danger  enough  at  their  own  doors  ? 
If  you  want  fighting  return  to  your  villages,  you  will  have 
plenty  of  it  there.  The  Blackfeet  warriors  have  hitherto  made 
war  upon  you  as  children.     They  are  now  coming  as  men.   A 
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great  force  is  at  hand ;  they  are  on  their  way  to  your  towns^ 
and  are  determined  to  rub  out  the  very  n^me  of  the  Nez 
Perces  from  the  mountains.  Ketum,  I  say,  to  your  towns, 
and  fight  there,  if  you  wish  to  live  any  longer  as  a  people." 

Kosato  took  him  at  his  word,  for  he  knew  the  character  of 
his  native  tribe.  Hastening  back  with  his  band  to  the  Nez 
Perces  village,,  he  told  all  that  he  had  seen  and  heard,  and ' 
urged  the  most  prompt  and  strenuous  measures  for  defence. 
The  Nez  Perces,  however,  heard  him  with  their  accustomed 
phlegm  :  the  threat  of  the  Blackfeet  had  been  often  made,  and 
as  often  proved  a  mere  bravado ;  such  they  pronounced  it  to 
be  at  present,  and,  of  course,  took  no  precautions. 

They  were  soon  convinced  that  it  was  no  empty  menace.  In 
a  few  days,  a  hand  of  three  hundred  Blackfeet  warriors  ap- 
peared upon  the  hills.  All  now  was  consternation  in  the 
village.  The  force  of  the  Nez  Perces  was  too  small  to  cope 
with  the  <enemy  in  open  fight ;  many  of  the  young  men  having 
gone  to  their  relatives  on  the  Columbia  to  procure  horses.  • 
The  sages  met  in  hurried  council.  What  was  to  be  done  to 
ward  off  a  blow  which  threatened  annihilation  ?  In  this  mo- 
ment of  imminent  peril,  a  Pierced-nose  chief,  named  Blue 
John  by  the  whites,  offered  to  approach  secretly  with  a  small, 
but  chosen  hand,  through  a  defile  which  led  to  the  encamp- 
ment of  the  enemy,  and,  oy  a  sudden  onset,  to  d^ive  off  the 
horses.  Should  this  blow  be  successful,  the  spirit  and 
strength' of  the  invaders  would  be  broken,  and  the  Nez  Perces, 
having  horses,  would  be  more  than  a  match  for  them.  Should 
itful,  the  village  would  not  be  worse  off  than  at  present,  when 
destruction  appeared  inevitable. 

Twenty-nine  of  the  choicest  warriors  instantly  volunteered 
to  follow  Blue  John  in  this  hazardous  enterprise.  They  pre- 
pared for  it  with  the  solemnity  and  devotion  peculiar  to  the 
tribe.  Blue  John  consulted  his  medicine,  or  talismanic  charm, 
such  as  every  chief  keeps  in  his  lodge  as  a  supernatural  pro- 
tection. The  oracle  assured  him  that  his  enterprise  would  be 
completely  successful  provided  no  rain  should  Ml  before  he 
had  passed  through  the  defile ;  but  should  it  rain,  his  band 
would  be  utterly  cut  off. 

The  day  was  clear  and  bright,  and  John  anticipated  that 
the  skies  would  be  propitious.  He  departed  in  lugh  spirits 
with  his  forlorn  hope  ;  and  never  did  band  of  braves  make  a 
more  gallant  display — ^horsemen  and  horses  being  decorated 
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and  equipped  in  the  fiercest  and  most  glaring  style — glittering 
'with  arms  and  ornaments,  and  fluttering  with  feathers. 

The  weather  continued  serene,  until  thej  reached  the  defile ; 
but  just  as  they  were  entering  it,  a  black  cloud  rose  over  the 
mountain  crest,  and  there  was  a  sudden  shower.  The  warriors 
turned  to  their  leader  as  if  to  read  his  opinion  of  this  unlucky 
omen ;  but  the  countenance  of  Blue  John  remained  unchanged, 
and  they  continued  to  press  forward.  It  was  their  hope  to 
make  their  way  undiscovered  to  the  very  vicinity  of  the  Black- 
foot  camp  ;  but  they  had  not  proceeded  far  in  the  defile,  when 
they  met  a  scouting  party  of  the  enemy.  They  attacked  and 
drove  them  among  the  hills,  and  were  pursuing  them  with 
great  eagerness,  when  they  heard  shoiits  and  yells  behind 
them,  and  beheld  the  main  body  of  the  Blackfeet  advancing. 

The  second  chief  wavered  a  little  at  the  sight,  and  proposed 
•an  instant  retreat.  "  We  came  to  fight!"  replied  Blue  John 
sternly.  Then  giving  his  war  whoop,  he  sprang  forward  to  the 
conflict.  His  braves  followed  him.  They  made  a  headlong 
charge  upon  the  enemy ;  not  with  the  hope  of  victory,  but  the 
determination  to  sell  their  lives  dearly.  A  frightful  cams^e, 
rather  than  a  regular  battle,  succeeded.  The  forlorn  band  laid 
heaps  of  their  enemies  dead  at  their  feet,  but  were  overwhelmed 
with  numbers,  and  pressed  into  a  gorge  of  the  mountain,  where 
they  continued  to  fight  until  they  were  cut  to  pieces.  One 
only  of  the  thirty  survived.  He  sprang  on  the  horse  of  a 
Blackfoot  warrior  whom  he  had  slain,  and  escaping  at  full 
speed,  brought  home  the  baleful  tidings  to  his  village. 

Who  can  paint  theliorror  and  desolation  of  the  inhabitants? 
The  flower  of  their  warriors  laid  low,  and  a  ferocious  enemy  at 
their  doors.  The  air  was  rent  by  the  shrieks  and  lamentations 
of  the  women,  who,  casting  off  their  ornaments,  and  tearing 
their  hair,  wandered  about,  frantically  bewailing  the  dead,  and 
predicting  destruction  to  the  living.  The  remaining  warriors 
armed  themselves  for  obstinate  defence  ;  but  showed,  by  their 
gloomy  looks  and  sullen  silence,  that  they  considered  defence 
hopeless.  To  their  surprise,  the  Blackfeet  refrained  from 
-pursuing  their  advantage ;  perhaps  satisfied  mth  the  blood  al- 
ready shed,  or  disheartened  by  the  loss  they  had  themselves 
sustained.  At  any  rate,  they  disappeared  from  the  hills,  and 
it  was  soon  ascertained  that  they  had  returned  to  the  Horse 
Prairie. 

The  unfortunate  Nez  Percys  now  began  once  more  to 
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breadie.  A  few  of  their  warriors,  taking  paftk-hoises,  re- 
paired to  the  defile  to  bring  away  the  bodies  of  their  slaugh- 
tered brethreiK  They  fbund  them  mere  headless  trunks ; 
and  the  wounds  with  which  they  were  coTored,  showed  how 
brayely  they  had  fought.  Their  hearts,  too,  had  been  torn 
out  and  carried  off;  a  proof  of  their  signal  valour;  for  in  de> 
Youring  the  heart  of  a  foe  renowned  for  bravery,  or  who  has 
distinguished  himself  in  battle,  the  Indian  victor  thinks  he 
appropriates  to  himself  the  courage  of  the  deoeased. 

Grathering  the  mangled  bodies  of  the  slain,  and  strapping 
them  across  their  pack-horses,  the  warriors  returned,  in  dis- 
mal procession,  to  the  village.  The  tribe  came  forth  to  meet 
them ;  the  women  with  piercing  crie9  and  wailings ;  the 
men  with  downcast  countenances,  in  which  gloom  and  sovrcNi/ 
seemed  fixed  as  if  in  marble.  The  mutilated  and  almost  un- 
distingnishable  bodies  were  placed  in  rows  upon  the  ground, 
in  the  midst  of  the  assemblage  ;  and  the  scene  of  heart-rend- 
ing anguish  and  lamentation  that  ensued,  would  have  con- 
founded those  who  insist  on  Indian  stoicism. 

Such  was  the  disastrous  event  that  had  overwhelmed  the 
Nez  Perces  tribe,  during  the  absence  of  Captain  Bonneville ; 
and  he  was  informed  that  Eosato,  the  renegade,  who,  being 
stationed  in  the  village,  had  been  prevented  from  going  on 
the  forlorn  hope,  was  again  striving  to  rouse  the  vindictive 
feelings  of  his  adopted  brethren,  and  to  prompt  them  to 
revenge  the-  slaii^hter  of  their  devoted  braves. 

During  his  sojourn  on  the  Snake  Biver  plain.  Captain 
Bonneville  made  one  of  his  first  essays  at  the  strategy  of  the 
fur  trade.  There  was  at  this  time  an  assemblage  of  Nez 
Perces,  Flatheads,  and  Cottonois  Indians,  encamped  together 
upon  tJie  plain;  well  provided  with  beaver,  which  theyhdd 
collected  during  the  spring.  These  they  were  waiting  to 
trafi&c  with  a  resident  tarader  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
who  was  stationed  among  them,  and  with  whom  they  were - 
accustomed  to  deal.  As  it  happened,  the  trader  was  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  Indian  goods;  his  spring  supply  not 
having  yet  reached  him.  Captain  Bonneville  had  secret  in- 
telligence that  the  supplies  were  on  their  way,  and  would  soon 
arrive  ;  he  hoped,  however,  by  a  prompt  mo^e,  to  anticipate 
their  arrival,  and  secure  the  mai^et  to  himself.  Throwing 
himself,  therefore,  among  the  Indians,  he  opened  his  packs 
of  mesrchandise,  and  displayed  the  most  tempting  wares; 
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bright  cloths,  and  scarlet  blankets,  and  glittering  omamentst 
and  everything  gay  and  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  warrior  or 
squaw ;  all,  however,  was  in  vain*  The  Hudson's  Bay  trader 
was  a  perfect  master  of  his  business,  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  Indians  he  had  to  deal  with,  and  held  such  control 
over  them,  that  none  dared  to  act  openly  in  opposition  to  his 
wishes  :  nay,  more — ^he  came,  nigh  turning  the  tables  upon 
the  captain,  and  shaking  the  allegiance  of  some  of  his  free 
trappers,  by  distributing  liquors  among  them.  The  latter, 
therefore,  was  glad  to  give  up  a  competition,  where  the  war 
was  likely  to  be  carried  into  his  own  camp. 

In  fact,  the  traders  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have 
advantages  over  all  competitors  in  the  tntde  beyond  the 
Bocky  Mountains.  That  huge  monopoly  centres  within  itself 
not!  merely  its  own  hereditary  and  long-established  power  and 
influence ;  but  also  those  of  its  ancient  rival,  but  now  integral 
part,  the  famous  Northwest  Company.  It  has  thus  its  races 
of  traders,  trappers,  hxmters,  aiid  voyageurs,  bom  and  brought 
up  in  its  service,  and  inheriting  from  preceding  generations 
a  knowledge  and  aptitude  in  everything  connected  with  Indian 
life,  and  Indian  traffic.  In  the  procesd  of  years,  this  company 
has  been  enabled  to  spread  its  ramiflcations  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  its  system, of  intercourse  is  founded  upon  a  long  and 
intimate  Imowledge  of  the  character  and  necessities  of  the 
various  tribes ;  and  of  all  the  fastnesses,  defiles,  and  favour- 
able hunting  grounds  of  the  country.  Their  capital,  also, 
and  the  manner  in  which  their  supplies  are  distributed  at 
various  posts,  or  forwarded  by  regular  caravans,  keep  their 
traders  well  supplied,  and  enable  them  to  furnish  their  goods 
to  the  Indians  at  a  cheap  rate.  Their  men,  too,  being  chiefly 
drawn  from  the  Canadas,  where  they  enjoy  great  influence 
and  control,  are  engaged  at  the  most  trifling  wages,  and  sup- 
ported at  little  cost;  the  provisions  which  they  take  wifli 
them  being  little  more  than  Indian  com  and  grease.  They 
are  brought,  also,  into  the  most  perfect  discipline  and  subor- 
dination, especially  when  their  leaders  have  once  got  them  to 
their  scene  of  action  in  the  heart  of  the  wildemess. 

These  circumstances  combine  to  ^ve  the  leaders  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  a  decided  advantage  over  all  the 
American  companies  that  come  within  their  range;  so  that 
any  close  competition  with  them  is  almost  hopeless. 

Shortly  after  Captain  Bonneville's  ineffectual  attempt  to 
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])articipate  in  the  trade  of  the  associated  camp,  the  supplies 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  arrived ;  and  the  resident 
trader  was  enabled  to  monopolize  the  market. 

It  was  now  the  beginning  of  July ;  in  the  latter  part  of 
which  month,  Captain  Bonneville  had  appointed  a  rendezvous 
at  Horse  Creek,  in  Green  River  valley,  with  some  of  the  par- 
ties which  he  had  detached  in  the  preceding  year.  He  now 
turned  his  thoughts  in  that  direction,  and  prepared  for  the 
journey. 

The  Cottonois  were  anxious  for  him  to  proceed  at  once  to 
their  country ;  which,  they  assured  him,  abounded  in  beaver. 
The  lands  of  this  tribe  lie  immediately  north  of  those  of  the 
Flatheads,  and  are  open  to  the  inroads  of  the  Blackfeet.  It 
is  tnie,  the  latter  professed  to  be  their  allies ;  but  they  had 
been  guilty  of  so  many  acts  of  perfidy,  that  the  Cottonois 
bad,  latterly,  renounced  their  hollow  friendship,  and  attached 
themselves  to  the  Flatheads  and  Nez  Perces.  These  they 
had  accompanied  in  their  migrations,  rather  than  remain 
alone  at  home,  exposed  to  the  outrages  of  the  Blackfeet. 
They  were  now  apprehensive  that  these  marauders  would 
range  their  country  during  their  absence,  and  destroy  the 
beaver ;  this  was  their  reason  for  urging  Captain  Bonneville 
to  make  it  his  autumnal  hunting  ground.  The  latter^  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be  tempted :  his  engagements  required  his 
presence  at  the  rendezvous  in  Green  River  valley ;  and  he 
had  already  formed  his  ulterior  plans. 

An  unexpected  difficulty  now  arose.  The  free  trappers  sud- 
denly made  a  stand,  and  declined  to  accompany  him.  It  was 
a  long  and  weary  journey ;  the  route  lay  .  through  Pierre's 
Hole,  and  other^  mountain  passes  infested  by  the  Blackfeet, 
and  recently  the  scenes  of  sanguinary  conflicts.  They  were 
not  disposed  to  undertake  such  unnecessary  toils  and  dangers, 
^hen  Uiey  had  good  and  secure  trapping  grounds  nearer  at 
band,  on  the  head  waters  of  Salmon  luver. 

As  these  were  free  and  independent  fellows,  whose  will  and 
^him  were  apt  to  be  law — ^who  had  the  whole  wilderness 
hefore  them,  **  where  to  choose,"  and  the  trader  of  a  rival 
company  at  hand,  ready  to  pay  for  their  services — it  was  ne- 
^^^ssary  to  bend  to  their  wishes.  Captain  Bonneville  fitted 
them  out,  therefore,  for  the  hunting  ground  in  question ; 
Appointing  Mr.  Hodgkiss  to  act  as  their  partisan,  or  leader, 
and  fixing  a  rendezvous  where  he  should  meet  them  in  the 
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course  of  the  ensuing  winter.  The  brigade  consisted  of 
twenty-one  free  t«ppe«,  and  four  or  five  hired  men  as  camp- 
keepers.  This  was  not  the  exact  arrangement  of  a  trapping 
party ;  which,  when  accurately  organized,  is  composed  of  two- 
thirds  trappers,  whose  duty  leads  them  continually  abroad  in 
pursuit  of  game  rand  one-tiiird  camp-keepers,  who  cook,  pack, 
and  unpack ;  set  up  the  tents,  take  care  of  the  horses,  and 
do  all  other  duties  usually  assigned  by  the  Indians  to  their 
women.  This  part  of  the  service  is  apt  to  be  fulfilled  hy 
French  Creoles  from  Canada  and  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

In  the  meantime,  the  associated  Indians,  having  completed 
their  trade  and  received  their  supplies,  were  all  ready  to  dis- 
perse in  various  directions.  As  there  was  a  formidable  band 
of  Blackfeet  just  over  a  mountain  to  the  north-east,  by  which 
Hodgkiss  and  his  free  trappers  would  have  to  pass ;  and  as  it 
was  known  that  those  sharp-sighted  marauders  had  their 
scouts  out,  watching  every  movement  of  the  encampments,, 
so  as  to  cut  off  stragglers  or  weak  detachments,  Captain 
Bonneville  prevailed  upon'  the  Nez  Preces  to  accompany 
Hodgkiss  and  his  party,  until  they  should  be  beyond  the 
range  of* the  enemy. 

The  Cottonois,  and  the  Pends  Oreilles,  determined  to  move 
together  at  the  same  time,  and  to  pass  close  under  the  moun- 
tain infested  by  the  Blackfeet;  while  Captain  Bonneville, 
with  his  party,  was  to  strike  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the 
south-east,  bending  his  course  for  Pierre's  Hole,  on  his  way  to 
Green  River. 

Accordingly,  on  the  6th  of  July,  all  the  camps  were  raised 
at  the  same  moment;  each  party  taking  its  separate  route. 
The  scene  was  wild  and  picturesque  :  the  long  line  of  traders, 
trappers,  and  Indians,  with  their  rugged  and  fantastic  dresses 
and  accoutrements ;  their  varied  weapons,  their  innumerable 
horses,  some  under  saddle,  some  burthened  with  packages, 
others  following  in  droves;  all  stretching  in  lengthening  caval- 
cades across  the  vast  landscape,  and  making  for  different 
points  of  the  plains  and  mountains; 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

As  the  route  of  Caiptain  Bonneville  lay  throogh  what  was  con- 
sidered the  most  perilous  part  of  this  region  of  dangers,  he 
took  all  his  measures  with  military  skill,  and  obsenred  the 
strictest  circumspection.  When  on  the  march,  a  'small 
scouting  party  was  thrown  in  the  advance,  to  reconnoitre  the 
country  through  which  they  were  to  pass.  The  encampments 
were  selected  with  great  care,  and  a  watch  was  kept  up  nigl^t 
and  day.  The  horses  were  brought  in  and  picketed  at  night, 
and  at  daybreak  a  party  was  sent  out  to  scour  the  neighbour- 
hood for  half  a  mile  round,  beating  up  every  grove  and  thicket 
that  could  give  shelter  to  a  lurking  foe.  When  all  was  re- 
ported safe,  the  horses  were  cast  loose  and  turned  out  to 
graze.  Were  such  precautions  generally  observed  by  traders 
and  hunters,  we  should  not  so  often  hear  of  parties  being  sur- 
prised by  the  Indians. 

Having  stated  the  military  arrangements  of  the  captain,  we 
may  here  mention  a  mode  of  defence  on  the  open  prairie, 
which  V7e  have  heard  from  a  veteran  in  the  Indian  trade. 
When  a  party  of  trappers  is  on  a  journey  with  a  convoy  of 
goods  or  peltries,  every  man  has  three  pack-horses  under  his 
care ;  each  horse  laden  with  three  packs.  Every  man  is  pro- 
vided with  a  picket  with  an  iron  head,  a  mallet,  and  hobbles, 
or  leathern  fetters  for  the  horses.  The  trappers  proceed 
across  the  prairie  in  a  long  line ;  or  sometimes  three  parallel 
lines,  sufficiently  distant  from  each  other  to  prevent  the  packs 
from  interfering.  At  an  alarm,  when  there  is  no  covert  at 
hand,  the  line  wheels  so  as  to  bring  the  front  to  the  rear  and 
form  a  circle.  All  then  dismount,  drive  their  pickets  into  the 
ground  in  the  centre,  fasten  the  horses  to  them,  and  hobble 
their  fore  legs,  so  that,  in  case  of  alarm,  they  cannot  break 
away.  They  then  unload  them,  and  dispose  of  their  packs  as 
breastworks  on  the  periphery  of  the  circle ;  each  man  having 
nine  packs  behind  whidi  to  shelter  himself.  In  this  promptly- 
formed  fortress,  they  await  the  assault  of  the  enemy,  and  are 
enabled  to  set  large  bands  of  Indians  at  defiance. 

The  first  iiight  of  his  march,  Captain  Bonneville  encamped 
upon  Henry's  Fork ;.  an  upper  branch  of  Snake  Biver,  called 
after  the  first  American  trader  that  erected  a  fort  beyond  the 
monntains.    About  an  hour  aibet  all  hands  had  come  to  a  halt 
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the  clatter  of  hoofs  was  heard,  and  a  solitary  female  of  the 
Nez  Perce  tribe,  came  galloping  up.  She  was  mounted  on  a 
mustang,  or  half-wild  horse,  which  she  managed  by  a  long 
rope  hitched  round  the  under  jaw  by  way  of  bridle.  Dis- 
mounting, she  walked  silently  into  the  midst  of  the  camp,  and 
there  seated  herself  on  the  ground,  still  holding  her  horse  by 
the  long  halter. 

The  sudden  and  lonely  apparition  of  this  woman,  and  her 
calm,  yet  resolute  demeanour,  awakened  universal  curiosity. 
The  hunters  and  trappers  gathered  round,  and  gazed  on  her 
as  something  mysterious.  She,  remained  silent,  but  main-r 
tained  her  air  of  calmness  and  self-possession.  Captain 
Bonneville  approached  and  interrogated  her  as  to  the  object 
of  her  nlysterious  visit.  Her  answer  was  brief  but  earnest — 
"  I  love  the  whites — I  will  go  with  them."  She  was  forth- 
with invited  to  a  lodge,  of  which  she  readily  took  possession, 
and  from  that  time  forward  was  considered  one  of  the  camp. 

In  consequence,  very  probably,  of  the  military  precautions 
of  Captain  Bonneville,  he  conducted  his  party  in  safety 
through  this  hazardous  region.  No  accident  of  a  disastrous 
kind  occurred,  excepting  the  loss  of  a  horse,  which,  in  passing 
along  the  giddy  edge  of  the  precipice,  called  the  Cornice,  a 
dangerous  pass  between  Jackson's  and  Pierre's  Hole,  fell  over 
the  brink,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  (1833,)  Captain  Bonneville  arrived  at 
Green  River.  As  he  entered  the  valley,  he  beheld  it  strewed 
in  every  direction  with  the  carcasses  of  buffisiloes.  It  was 
evident  that  Indians  had  recently  been  there,  and  in  great 
numbers.  Alarmed  at  this  sight,  he  came  to  a  halt,  and  as 
soon  as  it  was  dark,  sent  out  spies  to  his  place  of  rendezvous 
on  Horse  Creek,  where  he  had  expected  to  meet  with  his  de- 
tached parties  of  trappers  on  the  following  day.  Early  in  the 
morning,  the  spies  made  their  appearance  in  the  camp,  and 
with  them  came  three  trappers  of  one  of  his  bands,  from  the 
rendezvous;  who  told  him  his  people  were  all  there  expecting 
him.  As  to  the  slaughter  among  the  bufikloes,  it  had  been 
made  by  a  friendly  band  of  Shoshonies,  who  had  fallen  in 
with  one  of  his  trapping  parties,  and  accompanied  them  to 
the  rendezvous.  Having  imparted  this  intelligence,  the 
three  worthies  from  the  rendezvous  broached  a  small  keg  of 
t*  alcohol,"  which  they  had  brotight  with  them,  to  enliven  Qiis 
merry  meeting.    The  liquor  went  briskly  round ;  all  absent 
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friends  were  toasted,  and  the  party  moved  forward  to  the  ren- 
dezvous in  high  spirits, 

The  meeting  of  associated  hands,  who  have  heen  separated 
from  each  other  on  these  hazardous  enterprizes,  is  always 
interesting  ;  each  having  its  tale  of  perils  and  adventures  to 
relate.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  various  detachments  of 
Captain  Bonneville's  company,  thus  hrought  together  on  Horse 
Creek.  Here  was  the  detachment  of  fifty  men  which  he  had 
sent  from  Salmon  Eiver,  in  the  preceding  month  of  November, 
to  winter  on  Snake  Eiver.  They  had  met  with  many  crosses 
and  losses  in  the  course  of  their  spring  hunt,  not  so  much 
from  Indians  as  from  white  men.  They  had  come  in  com- 
petition 'with  rival  trapping  parties,  particularly  one  belonging 
to  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company;  and  they  had  long 
stories  to  relate  of  their  manoeuvres  to  forestall  or  distress 
each  other.  In  fact,  in  these  virulent  and  sordid  competitions, 
the  trappers  of  each  party  were  more  intent  upon  injuring 
their  rivals,  than  benefiting  themselves;  breaking  each  other's 
traps,  trampling  and  tearing  to  pieces  the  beaver  lodges,  and 
doing  everything  in  their  power  to  mar  the  success  of  the 
hunt.     We  forbear  to  detail  these  pitiful  contentions. 

The  most  lamentable  tale  of  disasters,  however,  that  Captain 
Bonneville  had  to  hear,  was  from  a  partisan,  whom  he  had  de- 
tached in  the  preceding  year,  with  twenty  men  to  hunt  through 
the  outskirts  of  the  Crow  country,  and  on  the  tributary  streams 
of  the  Yellowstone ;  whence  he  was  to  proceed  and  join  him  in 
his  winter  quarters  on  Salmon  Eiver.  This  partisan  appeared 
at  the  rendezvous  without  his  party,  and  a  sorrowful  tale  of 
disasters  had  he  to  relate.  In  hunting  the  Crow  country,  he 
fell  in  with  a  village  of  that  tribe ;  notorious  rogues,  jockeys, 
and  horse  stealers,  and  errant  scamperers  of  the  mountains. 
These  decoyed  most  of  his  men  to  desert,  and  carry  off  horses, 
traps,  and  accoutrements.  When  he  attempted  to  retake  the 
deserters,  the  Crow  warriors  ruffled  up  to  him  and  declared 
the  deserters  were  their  good  friends,  had  determined  to  re- 
main among  them,  and  should  not  be  molested.  The  poor 
partisan,  therefore,  was  fain  to  leave  his  vagabonds  among 
these  birds  of  their  own  feather,  and,  being  too  weak  in  num- 
bers to  attempt  the  dangerous  pass  across  the  mountains  to 
meet  Captain  Bonneville  on  Salmon  Eiver,  he  made,  with  the 
few  that  remained  faithful  to  him,  for  the  neighbourhood  of 
TuUock's  Fort,  on  the  Yellowstone,  under  the  protection  of 
which  he  went  to  winter  quarters^ 
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He  soon  found  out  that  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fort  was 
nearly  as  hdd  as  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Crows.  His  men 
were  continually  stealing  away  thither,  with  whatever  beaver 
skins  they  could  secrete  or  lay  their  hands  on.  These  they 
would  ezdbange  with  the  hangers-on  of  the  fort  for  whisky, 
and  then  revel  in  drunkenness  and  debauchery. 

The  unlucky  partisan  made  another  move.  Associating 
with  his  party  a  few  free  trappers,  whom  he  met  with  in  this 
neighbourhood,  he  started  ofT  early  in  the  spring  to  trap  on 
the  head  waters  of  Powder  River.  In  the  course  of  the 
journey,  his  horses  were  so  much  jaded  in  traversing  a  steep 
mountain,  that  he  was  induced  to  turn  them  loose  to  graze 
during  the  night  The  place  was  lonely;  the  path  was 
rugged ;  there  was  not  the  sign  of  an  Indian  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  not  a  blade  of  grass  that  had  been  turned  by  a  footstep. 
But  who  can  calculate  on  security  in  the  midst  of  the  Indian 
country,  where  the  foe  lurks  in  silence,  and  secrecy,  and  seems 
to  come  and  go  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  ?  The  horses  had 
scarce  been  turned  loose,  when  a  couple  of  Arickara  (or  Rick- 
aree)  warriors  'entered  the  camp.  They  affected  a  frank  and 
friendly  demeanour;  but  their  appearance  and  movements 
awakened  the  suspicions  of  some  of  the  veteran  trappers,  well 
versed  in  Indian  wiles.  Convinced  that  they  were  spies  sent 
on  some  sinister  errand,  they  took  them  in  custody,  and  set  to 
work  to  drive  in  the  horses*  It  was  too  late— the  horses  were 
already  gone.  In  fact,  a  war  party  of  Arickaras  had  been 
hovering  on  their  trail  for  several  days,  watching  with  the 
patienoe  and  perseverance  of  Indians,  for  some  moment  of 
•  negligence  and  fancied  security,  to  make  a  successful  swoop. 
The  two  spies  I^  evidently  been  sent  into  the  camp  to  create 
a  diversion,  while  their  confederates  carried  off  the  spoil. 

The  unlucky  partisan,  thus  robbed  of  his  horses,  turned 
furiously  on  his  prisoners,  ordered  them  to  be  bound  hand  and 
foot,  and  swore  to  put  them  to  death  unless  his  property  were 
restored.  The  robbers,  who  soon  found  that  their  spies  were 
in  captivity,  now  made  their  appearance  on  horseback,  and 
held  a  parley.  The  sight  of  them,  mounted  on  the  very  horses 
they  had  stolen,  set  the  blood  of  the  mountaineers  in  a  fer- 
ment; but  it  was  useless  to  attack  them,  as  they  would  have 
but  to  turn  their  steeds  and  scamper  out  of  the  reach  of  pedes- 
trians. A  negotiation  was  now  attempted.  The  Arickaras 
offered  what  they  considered  fair  terms ;  to  barter  one  horse, 
or  even  two  horses,  for  a  prisoner.  The  mountaineers  spurned 
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at  the  offer,  and  declared  that,  unless  all  the  horses  were 
relinquished,  the  prisoners  should  be  burnt  to  death.  To  give 
force  to  their  threat,  a  pyre  of  logs  aild  fagots  was  heaped  up 
and  kindled  into  a  blaze. 

The  parley  contumed ;  the  Arickaras  released  one  horse  and 
then  another,  in  earnest  of  their  proposition ;  finding,  however, 
that  nothing  short  of  the  relinquishment  of  all  tibeir  spoils 
would  purchase  the  lives  of  the  captives,  they  abandoned  them 
to  their  fate,  moving  off  with  many  parting  words  and  lament- 
able bowlings.  The  prisoners  seeing  them  depart,  and  know- 
ing the  horrible  fate  that  awaited  them,  made  a  desperate 
effort  to  escape.  They  partially  succeeded,  but  were  severely 
wounded  and  retaken ;  then  dragged  to  the  blazing  pyre,  and 
burnt  to  death  in  the  sight  of  their  retreating  comrades. 

Such  are  the  savage  cruelties  that  white  men  learn  to  prac- 
tise, who  minffle  in  savage  life ;  and  such  are  the  acts  that 
lea^  to  terrime  recrimination  on  the  part  of  the  Indians. 
Sbould  we  hear  of  any  atrocities  committed  by  the  Arickaras 
upon  captive  white  meu,  let  this  signal  and  recent  provocation 
be  borne  in  mind.  Individual  cases  of  the  kind  dwell  in  the 
recollections  of  whole  tribes ;  and  it  is  a  point  of  honour  and 
conscience  to  revenge  tbem. 

The  loss  of  his  horses  completed  the  ruin  of  the  unlucky 
partisan.  It  was  out  of  his  power  to  prosecute  his  hunting, 
or  to  maintain  his  party;  md  only^thought  now  was  how  to 
get  back  to  civilized  life.  At  the  first  water-course,  his  men 
built  canoes,  and  committed  themselves  to  the  stream.  Some 
e^ng^ed  themselves  at  various  trading  establishments  at  which 
they  touched,  others  got  back  to  the  settlements.  As  to  the 
partisan,  he  found  an  opportunity  to  make  his  way  to  the  ren- 
dezvous at  Green  Eiver  valley ;  which  he  reached  in  time  to 
render  to  Captain  Bonneville  this  forlorn  account  of  his  mis- 
adventures. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

The  Green  Biver  valley  was  at  this  time  the  scene  of  one  of 
those  general  gatherings  of  traders,  trappers,  and  Indians,  that 
we  have  already  mentioned.  The  three  rival  companies,  which, 
for  A  year  past  had  been  endeavouring  to  out-trade,  out-trap, 
and  outwit  each  other,  were  here  encamped  in  close  proximity. 
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re£ft  as  if  he  wished  to  leave  them.  They  halted  and  urged 
him  to  move  faster,  but  he  entreated  them  uot  to  approaeh 
him,  and  leaping  from  his  horse,  b^an  to  roll  frantioally  on 
the  earth,  gnashing  his  teeth  and  foaming  at  the  mouth. 
Still  he  retained  his  senses,  and  warned #  his  companions  not 
to  come  near  him,  as  he  should  not  be  able  to  restrain  himself 
from  biting  them.  They  hurried  off  to  obtain  relief^  but  on 
their  return  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  His  horse  and  his 
accoutrements  remained  upon  the  spot*  Three  or  four  days 
afterwards  a  solitary  Indian,  believed  to  be  the  same,  wa& 
observed  crossing  a  valley,  and  pursued ; .  but  he  darted  away 
into  the  &stne8ses  of  the  mountains,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

Another  instance  we  have  from  a  different  person  who  was 
present  in  the  encampment.  One  of  the  men  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Fur  Company  had  been  bitten.  He  set  out  shortly 
afterwards,  in  company  T^ith  two  white  men,  on  Ms  return  to 
the  settlements.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  be  showed 
symtoms  of  hydrophobia,  and  became  raving  towards  night. 
At  length,  breaking  away  from  his  companions,  he.  rusbed 
into  a  tibicket  of  willows  where  they  left  him  to  his  fate ! 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Captain  Bonneville  now  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
har4y,  well*seasoned,  and  well-appointed  company  of  trappers, 
all  benefited  by  at  least  one  year's  experience  among  the 
mountains,  and  capable  of  protecting  themselves  from  Indian 
wOes  and  stratagems,  and  of  provicUng  for  their  subsistence 
whenever  game  was  to  be  found.  He  had,  also,  an  excellent 
troop  of  horses,  in  prime  condition,  and  fit  for  hard  service. 
He  determined,  therefore,  to  strike  oat  into  some  of  the 
bolder  parts  of  his  scheme.  One  of  these  was  to  cany  bis 
expeditions  into  some  of  the  unknown  tracts  of  the  Far  West, 
beyond  what  is  generally  termed  the  buffido  ran^e.  This 
would  have  something  of  the  merit  and  charm  of  disconrexj, 
so  dear  to  every  brave  and  adventurous  spirit.  Anoith^ 
favourite  project  was  to.  establish  a  trading  poet  <m  the  lower 
part  of  the  Columbia  River,  neair  the  Multnoaoaah  valley,  and 
to  endeavour  to  retrieve  for  his  country  som«  of  tbe  lost  tzade 
of  Astoria^ 
The  fiffit  of  the  abev^mentioned  views  was*  at  pieseAt^ 
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Uppermost  in  bis  mind — tho  exploring  of  unknown  regions. 
Among  the  gmnd  featores  of  tlie  wilderness  aboujb  which  he 
was  roaming,  one  had  made  a  Tivid  impression  on  his  mind^ 
and  been  clodied  bj  his  imaginatien  with  yagae  and  ideal 
charms.  This  is  a  greet  la&e  of  salt  water,  layii^  the  feet 
of  the  mountains,  but  extending  far  to  the  west-soutbrwest, 
into  one  of  those  yast  and  eleyated  plateaus  of  land,  which 
range  high  aboye  the  Isyel;  of  the  Pacific. 

Captain  Bonneyille  giyes  a  striking  aoeount  of  the  lake 
when  seen  from  the  land;  '^  As  you  ascend  the  mountains 
about  its  shores,"  says  he,  ''you  behold  this  immense-  body  of 
water  spreading  itself  before  you,  and  stretching  further  and 
farther,  in  one  wide  and  &r-reaching  expanse,  until  the  eye 
wearied  with  continued  and  strained  attention,  rests  in  the 
blue  dimness  of  distance,  upon  lofty  ranges  of  mountains,  con* 
Mentlj  asserted  to  rise  from  the  bosom  of  the  waters* 
Nearer  to  you,  the  smooth  and  unrufBed  surface,  is  studded 
with  little  idands,  where  the  mountain  sheep  roam  in  consi- 
derable numbers.  What  eootent  of  lowland  may  be  encom- 
passed by  the  high  peaks  beyond,  must  remain  for  the  present 
matter  of  mere  conjecture ;  though  from  the  form  of  the  sum- 
mits, and  the  breaks  which  may  be  discoyered  among  them, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  are  Ihe  sources  of  streams 
calculated  to  wat^r  large  tracts,  which  are  probably  concealed, 
from  yiew  by  the  rotundity  of  the  lake's  surface.  At  some 
fatxm  day,  in  all  probability,  the  rich  harvest  of  beayer  fur,. 
whidi  may  be*  reasonably  anticipated  in  sueh  a  spot,  will 
tempt  adventurers  to  reduce  all  this  doubtful  region  to  tbe^ 
palpable  certainty  of  a  beaten  track.  At  present,  however,, 
destitute  of  the  means  of  making  boats^  the  tmpper  stands 
upon  the  shore,  and  gazes  upon  a  promised  land  which  hia 
feet  are  never  to  tread." 

Such  is  the  somewhat  fismciful  view  which  Captain  Bonne- 
yille gives  of  this  gieat  body  of  water.  He  has,  evidendy 
taken  part  of  his  ideas  concerning- it  from  Ihe  repres^itations 
of  others,  who  have  somewhat  exaggerated  its  features.  It  is 
reported  to  be  about  one  hundred  and  Mty  miles  long,  and 
My  miles  broad.  The  ranges  of  mountain  peaks  which 
Captain  Bonneville  speaks  of,  as  rising  from  its  bosom,  are 
probably  the  summits  of  mountains  beyond  it,  which  may  be 
Tisible  at  a  vast  distance,  when  viewed  from  an  eminence,  in 
the  transparent  atmosphere  of  these  lofty  regions.     Seveml 
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large  islands  certainly  exist  in  the  lake ;  one  of  which  is  said 
to  be  mountainous,  but  not  by  any  means  to  the  extent  re* 
quired  to  furnish  the  series  of  peaks  above  mentioned. 

Captain  Sublette,  in  one -of  his  early  expeditions  across  the 
mountains,  is  said  to  have  sent  four  men  in  a  skin  canoe,  to 
explore  the  lake,  who  professed  to  have  navigated  all  round 
it,  but  to  have  sufifered  excessively  from  thirst,  the  water  of 
the  lake  being  extreibely  salt,  and  there  being,  no  fresh 
streams  running  into  it. 

Captain  Bonneville  doubts  this  report,  or  that  the  men  ac- 
complished the  circumnavigation,  because,  he  says,  the  lake 
receives  several  large  streams  from  the  mountains  which 
bound  it  to  the  east.  In  the  spring,  when  the  streams  are 
swollen  by  rain  and  by  the  melting  of  the  snows,  the  lake 
rises  several  feet  above  its  ordinary  level ;  during  the  sum- 
mer, it  gradually  subsides  again,  leaving  a  sparkling  zone  of 
the  finest  salt  upon  its  shores. 

The  elevation  of  the  vast  plateau  on  which  this  lake  is  situ- 
ated is  estimated  by  Captain  Bonneville  at  one  and  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The  admirable 
purity  and  transparency  of  the  atmosphere  in  this  region,  al- 
lowing objects  to  be  seen,  and  the  report  of  firearms  to  be 
heard,  at  an  astonishing  distance ;  and  its  extreme  dryness, 
causing  the  wheels  of  wagons  to  fall  in  pieces,  as  instanced  in 
former  passages  of  this  work,  are  proofs  of  the  great  altitude 
of  the  Eocky  Mountain  plains.  That  a  body  of  salt  water 
should  exist  at  such  a  height  is  cited  as  a  singular  phenome- 
non by  Captain  Bonneville,  though  the  salt  IfJse  of  Mexico  is 
not  much  inferior  in  elevation 't'. 

To  have  this  lake  properly  explored,  and  all  its  secrets  re- 
vealed, was  the  grand  scheme  of  the  Captain  for  the  present 
year ;  and  while  it  was  one  in  which  his  imagination  evi- 
dently took  a  leading  part,  he  believed  it  would  be  attended 
with  great  profit,  from  the  numerous  beaver  streams  with 
which  the  lake  must  be  fringed. 

This  momentous  undertaking  he  confided  to  his  lieutenant, 
Mr.  Walker,  in  whose  experience  and  ability  he  had  great 
confidence.    He  instructed  him  to  keep  along  the  shores  of 

*  The  lake  of  Tescnco,  which  Bvrroimds  the  city  of  Meidco,  the  laigest 
fwd  lowest  of  the  five  lakes  on  the  Mexican  plateau,  and  one  of  the  most 
impregnated  with  saline  particles,  is  seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  feet,  or  nearly  one  mile  and  s  half  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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the  lake,  and  trap  in  all  the  streams  on  his  route ;  alsp  to 
keep  a  journal,  and  minatelj  to  record  the  events  of  his  jour- 
ney, and  everything  carious  or  interesting,  making  maps  or 
charts  of  his  route,  and  of  the  surrounding  country. 

No  pains  nor  expense  were  spared  in  fitting  out  the  party, 
of  forty  men,  which  he  was  to  command.  They  had  complete 
supplies  for  a  year,  and  were  to  meet  Captain  Bonneville  in 
the  ensuing  summer,  in  the  valley  of  Bear  River,  the  largest 
tributary  of  the  Salt  Lake,  which  was  to  he  his  point  of 
general  rendezvous. 

The  next  care  of  Captain  Bonneville  was  to  arrange  for  the 
safe  transportation  of  ^e  peltries  which  he  had  collected,  to 
the  Atlantic  States.  Mr.  Bobert  Campbell,  the  partner  of 
Sublette,  was  at  this  time  in  the  rendezvous'  of  the  Bocky 
Mountain  Fur  Company,  having  brought  up  their  supplies. 
He  was  about  to  set  off  on  his  return,  with  the  peltries  -col- 
lected during  the  year,  and  intended  to  proceed  through  the 
Crow  country,  to  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Bighorn  Biver, 
-and  to  descend  in  boats  down  that  river,  the  Missouri,  and 
the  Yellowstone,  to  St  Louis. 

Captain  Bonneville  determined  to  forward  his  peltries  hj 
the  same  route,  under  the  especial  care  of  Mr.  Cerre.  By 
way  of  escort,  he  would  accompany  Cerre  to  the  point  of  em- 
barkation, and  then  make  an  autumnal  hunt  in  the  Crow 
country. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

BsFOitE  we  accompany  Captain  Bonneville  into  the  Crow 
country,  we  will  impart  a  few  facts  about  this  wild  region, 
and  the  wild  people  who  inhabit  it.  We  are  not  aware  of  the 
precise  boundaries,  if  there  are  any,  of  the  country  claimed  by 
the  Crows  ;  it  appears  to  extend  from  the  Black  Hills  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  including  a  part  of  their  lofty  ranges,  and 
embracing  many  of  the  plains' and  valleys  watered  by  the- 
Wind  Biver,  the  Yellowstone,  the  Powder  River,  the  Little 
Missouri,  and  the  Nebraska.  The  country  varies  in  soil  and 
climate  ;  there  are  vast  plains  of  sand  and  clay,  stUdded  with 
large  red  sand-hills ;  other  parts  are  mountainous  and  pic- 
turesque ;  it  possesses  warin  springs,  and  coal  mines,  and 
abounds  with  game. 
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Bat  let  us  give  the  fiecount  of  the  country  as  rendered  by 
Arapooish,  a  Crow  diief,  to  Mr.  BobeH  Canipbell,  of  the 
-  Hocky  Mountain  Fur  Company. 

"The  CrcRw  country,"  said  he,  "is  a  good  countiy.  The 
Great  Spirit  has  put  it  exactly  in  the  right  place  ;  while  you 
axe  in  it  you  fare  well ;  whenever  you  go  out  of  it,  whichever 
way  you  travel,  you  fare  worse. 

"  If  you  go  to  the  south,  you  have  to  wander  over  great 
Jbarren  plains  ;  thB  water  is  warm  and  bad,  and  you  meet  the 
fever  and  ague. 

"To  the  north  it  is  cold;  the  winters  are  long  and  bitter, 
with  no  grass  ;  you  cannot  keep  horses  there,  but  must  travel 
with  dogs.     What  is  a  country  without  horses  ? 

"  On  the  Columbia  they  are  poor  and  dirty,  paddle  about 
in  canoes,  and  eat  fish.  Their  teeth  are  worn  out ;  they  are 
always  taking  fish-bones  out  of  their  mouths.  Fish  is  poor 
food. 

"To  the  east,  they  dwell  in  villages ;  they  live  well ;  but 
they  drink  the  muddy  water  of  the  Missouri — ^that  is  bad.  A 
Crow's  dog  would  not  drink  such  water. 

"  About  the  forks  of  the  Missouri  is  a  fine  country ;  good 
water;  good  grass;  plenty  of  buffalo.  In  summer,  it  is  al- 
most as  good  as  the  Crow  country ;  but  in  winter  it  is  oold ; 
the  grass  is  gone ;  and  there  is  no  salt  weed  for  the  horses. 

"  The  Crow  country  is  exactly  in  the  right  place.  It  has 
snowy  mountains  and  sunny  plains ;  all  kinds  of  climates  and 
good  things  for  every  season.  When  the  summer  heats  scorch 
flie  prairies,  you  can  draw  up  under  the  mountains,  where  the 
^ir  is  sweet  and  cool,  the  grass  fresh,  and  the  bright  streams 
come  tumbling  out  of  the  snow-banks.  There  you  can  hunt 
the  elk,  the  deer,  and  the  antelope,  when  their  skins  are  fit 
for  dressing ;  there  you  will  find  plenty  of  white  bears  and 
mountain  sheep. 

"  In  the  autumn,  when-j'^our  horses  are  fat  and  strong  from 
the  mountain  pastures,  you  can  go  down  into  the  plains  and 
hunt  the  buffalo,  or  trap 'beaver  on  the  streams.  And  when 
winter  comes  on,  you  can  take  shelter  in  the  woody  bottoms 
along  the  rivers ;  there  you  will  find  buffalo  meat  for  your- 
selves, and  cotton-wood  bark  for  your  horses :  or  you  may  win- 
ter in  the  Wind  River  valley,  where  there  is  salt  weed  in 
abundance. 
"  The  Crow  country  is  exactly  in  the  right  place.     Every- 
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thing  good  is  to  be  found  there,  l^ore  is  no  coimtfy  like  tke 
Glow  ooontiy." 

Such  is  tbe  eulogium  on  his  country  by  Ara|)ooish. 

We  have  had  repeated  occasions  to  8pe«k  of  the  restless  and 
predatory  habits  of  the  Crows.  They  can  muster  fifteen  hun- 
dred fighting  men ;  but  their  inoessaut  wars  with  the  Black- 
feet,  and  their  viqgaboiid,  predatory  habits,  are  gradually 
weanng  them  out. 

In  a  recent  work  we  related  the  ciicumstanoes  of  a  white 
man  named  Eose,  an  outlaw,  and  a  designing  vagabond,  who 
acted  as  guide  and  interpreter  t»  Mr.  Hunt  aiid  his  party,  on 
thdr  journey  a^oss  the  mountains  to  Astoria,  who  came  near 
betraying  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Crows,  and  who  remained 
among  the  tribe,  marrying  one  of  their  women,  and  adopting 
their  congenial  habits*.  A  few  anecdotes  of  the  subsequent 
fortunes  of  that  renegade  may  not  be  uninteresting,  especially 
as  they  are  conpected  with  the  fortunes  of  the  thbe. 

Rose  was  powerf ol  in  frame  and  fearless  in  spirit ;  and  soon 
by  his  daring  deeds  took  his  rank  among  the  first  braves  of  the 
tribe.  He  aspired  to  command,  and  knew  it  was  only  to  be 
attained  by  despemte  exploits.  He  distinguished  himself  in 
repeated  actions  with  the  Blackfeet.  On  one  occasion,  a  band 
of  those  savages  had  fortified  themselves  within  a  breastworii, 
and  could  not  be  harmed.  Hose  proposed  to  storm  tbe  work. 
'*Wfao  will  take  the  lead?"  was  the  demand.  *'I1"  cried 
he ;  and  putting  himself  at  their  head  rushed  forward.  The 
first  Blackfoot  that  opposed  him  he  shot  down  with  his  rifle, 
and,  ^latching  up  the  war-dub  of  his  victim,  killed  four  others 
within  the  fort.  The  victory  vras  complete,  and  Rose  returned 
to  the  Crow  village  covered  with  glory,  and  bearing  five  Black- 
fiwt  scalps,  to  be  erected  as  a  trophy  before  his  lodge.  From 
this  time,  he  was  knowh  among  the  Crows  by  the  name  of 
Che-ku-kaats,  or  *'  the  man  who  killed  five."  He  became  chief 
of  the  viUage,  or  mther  band,  and  for  a  time  was  the  popular 
idoL  His  popularity  soon  awakened  envy  among  the  native 
braves  ;  he  was  a  stranger,  an  intruder,  a  white  man.  A  party 
seceded  from  his  command.  Feuds  and  civil  wars  succeeded 
that  lasted  for  two  or  three  years,  until  Rose,  having  contrived 
to  set  his  adopted  brethren  by  the  ears,  left  them,  and  went 
down  the  Missouri  in  1823.  Here  he  fell  in,  with  one  of  the 
earliest  trapping  expeditions  sent  by  General  Ashley  across 

*  See  Attorn. 
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the  mountaiiis.  It  was  conducted  by  Smith,  Fitzpatrick,  and 
Sublette.  Eose  enlisted  with  them  as  guide  and  interpretec 
When  he  got  them  among  the  Crows,  he  was  exceedingly 
generous  with  their  goods,  making  presents  to  the  braves  of 
his  adopted  tribe,  as  became  a  high-minded  chief. 

This,  doubtless,  helped  to  revive  his  popularity.  In  that  ex- 
pedition, Smith  and  Fitzpatrick  were  robbed  of  their  horses 
in  Green  River  valley ;  the  place  where  the  robbery  took 
place  still  bears  the  name  of  Horse  Creek.  We  are  not  in- 
formed whether  the  horses  were  stolen  through  the  instigation 
and  management  of  Eose ;  it  is  not  improbable,  for  such  was 
the  perfidy  he  had  intended  to  practise  on  a  former  occasion 
towards  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  party. 

The  last  anecdote  we  have  of  Eose  is  from  an  Indian  trader. 
When  General  Atkinson  made  his  military  expedition  up  the 
Missouri,  in  1825,  to  protect  the  fur  trade,  he  held  a  conference 
with  the  Crow  nation,  at  which  Eose  figured  as  Indian  dig- 
nitary and  Crow  interpreter.  The  military  were  stationed  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  scene  of  the  "big  talk;"  while 
the  general  and  the  chiefs  were  smoking  pipes  and  making 
speeches,  the  officers,  sujiiposing  all  was  friendly,  left  the 
troops  and  drew  near  the  scene  of  ceremonial.  Some  of  the 
more  knowing  Crows,  perceiving  this,  stole  quietly  to  the  camp, 
and,  unobserved,  contrived  to  stop  the  touch-holes  of  the 
field-pieces  with  dirt.  Shortly  after,  a  misunderstanding  oc- 
curred in  the  conference,  some  of  the  Indians,  knowing  the 
cannon  to  be  useless,  became  insolent.  A  tumult  arose.  In 
the  confusion.  Colonel  OTallan  snapped  a  pistol  in  the  face  of 
a  brave,  and  knooked  him  down  with  the  butt  end.  The 
Crows  were  all  in  a  fury.  A  chance-medley  fight  was  on  the 
point  of  taking  place,  when  Eose,  his  natural  sympathies  as  a 
white  man  suddenly  recurring,  broke  the  stock  of  his  fusee 
over  the  head  of  a  Crow  warrior,  and  laid  so  vigorously  about 
him  with  the  barrel,  that  he  soon  put  the  whole  throng  to 
flight.  Luckily,  as  no  lives  had  been  lost,  this  sturdy  rib- 
roasting  calmed  the  fury  of  the  Crows,  and  the  tumult  ended 
without  serious  consequences. 

What  was  the  ultimate  fate  of  this  vagabond  hero  is  not  dis- 
tinctly known.  Some  report  him  to  have  fallen  a  victim  to 
disease,  brought  on  by  his  licentious  life ;  others  assert  that  he 
was  murdered  in  a  feud  among  the  Crows.  After  all,  his  re- 
sidence among  these  savages,  and  the  influence  he  acquired 
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over  them,  had,  for  a  time,  some  beneficial  effects.  He  is 
said,  not  merely  to  have  rendered  them  more  formidable  to 
the  Blackfeet,  but  to  have  opened  their  ejes  to  the  policy  of 
ccdtivating  the  friendship  of  the  white  men. 

After  Hose's  death,  his  policy  continued  to  be  cultivated, 
with  indifferent  success,  by  Arapooish,  the  chief  already  men- 
tioned, who  had  been  his  great  friend,  and  whose  character  he 
had  contributed  to  develop.  This  sagacious  chief  endeavoured, 
on  every  occasion^  to  restrain  the  predatory  propensities  of  his, 
tribe  when  directed  against  the  white  men.  **  If  we  keep 
friends  with  them,"  said  he,  *•  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  Bladkfeet,  and  can  rule  the  mountains."  Arapooish  pre- 
tended to  be  a  great  **  medicine  man  ;"  a  character  among  the 
Indians  which  is  a  compound  of  priest,  doctor,  prophet  and 
conjurer.  He  carried  about  with  him  a  tame  eagle,  as  his 
"  medicine"  or  familiar.  With  the  white  men  he  acknowled  ged 
that  this  was  all  charlatanism ;  but  said  it  was  necessary  to 
give  him  ^weight  and  influence  among  his  people. 

Mr.  Bobert  Campbell,  from  whom  we  have  most  of  these 
facts,  in  the  course  of  one  of  his  trapping  expeditions,  was 
quartered  in  the  village  of  Arapooish,  and  a  guest  in  the  lodge 
of  the  chieftain.  He  had  collected  a  large  quantity  of  furs, 
and,-  fearful  of  being  plundered,  deposited  but  a  part  in  the 
lodge  of  the  chief;  t^e  rest  he  buried  in  a  cache.  One  night, 
Arapooish  came  into  the  lodge  with  a  cloudy  brow,  and  seated 
himself  for  a  time  without  saying  a  word.  At  length,  turning 
to  Campbell,  "  You  have  more  furs  with  you,"  said  he,  **  than 
you  have  brought  into  my  lodge  ?" 

"  I  have,"  replied  Campbell. 

"  Where  are  they  ?" 

Campbell  knew  the  uselessness  of  any  prevarication  with 
an  Indian,  and  the  importance  of  complete  frankness.  He 
described  the  exact  place  where  he  had  concealed  his  peltries. 

**  Tis  well,"  replied  Arapooish,  "  you  speak  straight.  It  is 
just  as  you  say.  But  your  cache  has  been  robbed.  Go  and 
see  how  many  skins  have  been  taken  from  it." 

Campbell  examined  the  cache,  and  estimated 'his  loss  to  be 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  beaver  skins. 

Arapooish  now  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  village.  He 
bitterly  reproached  his  people  for  robbing  a  stranger  who  had 
confided  to  their  honour ;  and  commanded  that  whoever  had 
taken  the  skins,  should  bring  them  back :  declaring  that,  as 
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Campbell  was  his  gaest  and  inmate  of  his  lodge,  he  would 
not  eat  aor  drink  imtil  every  ^in  was  restored  to  him. 

The  meeting  bioke  up,  and  every  one  dispersed.  Arapooish 
now  charged  Campbell  to  give  neither  reward  nor  thanks  to 
any  one  who  should  bring  in  the  beaver  skins,  but  to  keep 
count  as  they  were  delivered. 

In  a  little  while,  the  skins  began  to  make  their  appearance, 
a  few  at  a  tinte ;  they, were  laid  down  in  the  lodge,  and  those 
who  brought  them  departed  without  spying  a  word.  The 
day  passed  away.  Arapooish  sat  in  one  corner  of  his  lodge, 
wrapped  up  in  his  robe,  scarcely  moving  a  muscle  of  his 
countenance.  When  night  arrived,  he  demanded  if  all  the 
skins  had  been  brought  in.  Above  a  hundred  had  been  given 
up,  and  Campbell  expressed  himself  contented.  Not  so  the 
Crow  chieftain.  He  fasted  all  that  night,  nor  tasted  a  drop 
of  water.  In  the  morning,  some  more  skins  were  brought  in, 
and  continued  to  com^,  one  and  two  at  a  time,  throughout  the 
day ;  until  but  a  few  were  wanting  to  make  the  number  com- 
plete. Campbell  was  now  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  this  fast- 
ing of  the  old  chief,  and  again  declared  that  he  was  perfectly 
fiMfctisfied.  Arapooish  demanded  what  number  of  skins  were 
yet  wanting.  On  being  tdd,  he  whispered  to^  some  -of  his 
people,  who  disappeared.  After  a  time  llie  number  were 
brought  in,  though  it  was  evident  they  were  not  any  of  the 
skins  that  had  been  stolen,  but  others  gleaned  in  the  vil- 
lage. 

''  Is  all  right  now  ?  "  demanded  Arapooish. 

"  All  is  right,"  replied  Campbell. 

"  Good !    Now  bring  me  meat  and  drink  I " 

When  they  were  alone  together,  Arapooish  had  a  conversa- 
tion with  his  guest. 

"  When  you  come  another  time  among  the  Crows,"  said  he, 
**  don't  hide  your  goods :  trust  to  them  and  they  will  not 
wrong  you.  Put  your  goods  in  the  lodge  of  a  chief,  and  they 
are  sacred ;  hide  them  in  a  cache,  and  any  one  who  finds  will 
steal  them.  My  people  have  now  given  up  your  goods  for 
my  sake ;  but  there  are  some  foolish  young  men  in  the  vil- 
lage, who  may  be  disposed  to  be  troublesome.  Don't  linger, 
therefore,  but  pack  your  horses  and  be  off." 

Campbell  took  his  advice,  and  made  his  way  safely  out  of 
the  Crow  country.  He  has  ever  since  maintained,  ^at  the 
Crows  are  not  so  black  as  they  are  painted.     *'  Trust  to  their 
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faononr/*  says  he,  ''  end  you  are  safe ;  trust  to  their  honesty, 
and  they  will  steal  the  hair  off  your  head."  ' 

Having  given  these  few  preliminary  particolais,  wa  will 
resume  the  course  of  our  narrative. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Ok  the  25th  of  July,  Captain  Bonneville  struck  his  tents, 
and  set  out  on  his  route  for  the  Bighorn,  at  the  head  of  a 
party  of  fifty-six  men,  indnding  those  who  were  to  emhark 
with  Cerre.  Crossing  the  Green  River  valley,  he  proceeded 
along  the  south  point  of  the  Wind  River  range  of  mpuntains, 
and  soon  fell  upon  the  track  of  Mr.  Robert  Campbell 's  party, 
which  had  preceded  him  by  a  day.  This  he  pursued,  until  he 
perceived  that  it  led  down  the  bEinks  of  the  Sweet  Water  to 
the  south-east.  As  this  was  different  from  his  proposed  di- 
rection, he  left  it ;  and  turning  to  the  north-east,  soon  came 
upon  the  waters  of  the  Popo  Agio.  This  stream  takes  its 
rise  in  the  Wind  River  Mountains.  Its  name,  like  most 
Indian  names,  is  characteristic.  Popo,  in  the  Crow  language, 
signifying  head ;  and  Agie,  river.  It  is  the  head  of  a  long 
river,  extending  from  the  south  end  of  the  Wind  River  Moun- 
tains in  a  north-east  direction,  until  it  falls  into  the  Yellow- 
stone. Its  course  is  generally  through  plains,  but  is  twice 
crossed  by  chains  of  mountains;  the  first  called  the  Littlehom; 
the  second,  the  Bighorn.  After  it  has  forced  its  way  through 
the  first  chain,  it  is  called  the  Horn  River ;  after  the  second 
chain,  it  is  called  the  Bighorn  River.  Its  passage  through 
this  last  chain  is  rough  and  violent ;  making  repeated  falls, 
and  rushing  down  long  and  furious  rapids,  which  threaten 
destruction  to  the  navigator ;  though  a  hardy  trapper  is  said 
to  have  shot  down  them  in  a  canoe.  At  the  foot  of  these 
rapids  is  the  head  of  navigation ;  where  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  parties  to  construct  boats,  and  embark. 

Proceeding  down  along  the  Popo  Agie,  Captain  Bonneville 
came  again  in  full  view  of  the  "  Bluffs,"  as  they  are  called, 
extending  from  the  base  of  the  Wind  River  Mountains  £eu: 
away  to  the  east,  and  presenting  to  the  eye  a  confiision  of 
hills  and  cliffs  of  red  sandstone,  some  peaked  and  angular, 
some  round,  some  broken  into  crags  and  precipices,  and  piled 
op  in  fantastic  masses ;   but  all  naked  and  sterile.     There 
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appeared  to  be  no  soil  favourable  to  vegetation,  nothing  but 
coarse  gravel;  yet  over  all  this  isolated,  barren  landscape, 
were  diffused  such  atmospherical  tints  and  hues,  as  to  blend 
the  whole  into  harmony  and  beauty. 

In  this  neighbourhood,  the  captain  made  search  for  "  the 
great  Tar  Spring,"  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  mountains ;  the 
medicinal  properties  of  which,  he  had  heard  extravagantly 
lauded  by  me  trappers.  After  a  toilsome  search,  he  found  it 
at  the  foot  of  a  sand-bluff,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Wind 
Biverl^iountains ;  where  it  exuded  in  a  small  stream  of  the 
colour  and  consistency  of  tar.  The  men  immediktely  hastened 
to  collect  a  quantity  of  it,  to  use  as  an  ointment  for  the  galled 
backs  of  their  horses,  and  as  a  balsam  for  their  own  pains  and 
aches.  From  the  description  given  of  it,  it  is  evidently  the 
bituminous  oil,  called  petrolium,  or  naphtlia,  which  forms  a 
principal  ingredient  in  the  potent  medicine  called  British  Oil. 
It  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  in  several  of 
the  West  India  islands,  and  in  some  places  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  state  of  New  York,  it  is  called  Seneca  Oil, 
from  being  found  near  the  Seneca  lake. 

The  Crow  country  has  other  natural  curiosities,  which  are 
held  in  superstitious  awe  by  the  Indians,  and  considered  great 
marvels  by  the  trappers.  Such  is  the  Burning  Mountain,  on 
Powder  River,  abounding  with  anthracite  coal.  Here  the 
earth  is  hot  and  cracked ;  in  many  places  emitting  smoke  and 
sulphurous  vapours,  as  if  covering  concealed  fires.  A  volcanic 
tract  of  similar  character  is  found  on  Stinking  Eiver,  one  of 
-the  tributaries  of  the  Bighorn,  which  takes  its  unhappy  name 
from  the  odour  derived  from  sulphureous  springs  and  streams. 
This  last-mentioned  place  was  first  discovered  by  Goiter,  a 
hunter  belonging  to  I^ewis  and  Clarke's  exploring  party,  who 
came  upon  it  in  the  course  of  his  lonely  wanderings,  and  gave 
such  an  account  of  its  gloomy  terrors,  its  hidden  fires,  smoking 
pits,  noxious  steams,  and  the  all-pervading  "  smell  of  brim- 
stone," that  it  received,  and  has  ever  since  retained  among 
trappers,  the  name  of  "  Colter's  Hell ! " 

Resuming  his  descent  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Popo  Agi^, 
Captain  Bonneville  soon  reached  the  plains ;  where  he  found 
several  large  streams  entering  from  the  west  Among  these 
was  Wind  River,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  mountains 
among  which  it  takes  its  rise.  This  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant streams  of  the  Crow  country.     The  river  being  much 
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swollen.  Captain  Bonneville  halted  at  its  mouth,  and  sent  out 
scouts  to  look  for  a  fording  place.  While  thus  encamped,  he 
beheld  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  a  long  line  of  horsemen 
descending  the  slope  of  the  hills  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Popo  Agie.  His  first  idea  was,  that  they  were  Indians.;  he 
soon  discovered,  however,  that^  they  were  white  men,  and,  hy 
the  long  line  of  pack-horses,  ascertained  them  to  he  the  con- 
voy of  Campbell,  which,  having  descended  the  Sweet  Water, 
was  now  on  its  way  to  the  Horn  Eiver. 

The  two  parties  came  together  two  or  three  days  afterwards, 
on  the  4tb  of  August,  after  having  passed  through  the  gap  of 
the  Littlehom  Mountain.  In  company  with  Campbell's  con- 
voy was  a  trapping  party  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Company, 
headed  by  Fitzpatrick ;  who,  after  Campbell's  embarkation  on 
the  Bighorn,  was  to  take  charge  of  all  the  horses,  and  proceed 
on  a  trapping  campaign.  There  were,  moreover,  twcn  chance 
companions  in  the  rival  camp. .  Cue  was  Captain  Stewart,  of 
the  British  army,  a  gentleman  of  noble  connections,  who  was 
amusing  himself  by  a  wandering  tour  in  the  Far  West;  in  the 
course  of  which  he  had  lived  in  hunter's  style ;  accompany- 
ing various  bands* of  traders,  trappers,  and  Indians;  and 
manifesting  that  relish  for  the  vnldemess  that  belongs  to  men 
of  game  spirit. 

The  other  casual  inmate  of  Mr.  Campbell's  camp  was  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Wyeth;  the  selfsame  leader  of  the  band  of  New 
England  salmon  fishers,  with  whom  we  parted  company  in  the 
valley  of  Pierre's  Hole,  after  the  battle  with  the  Blackfeet. 
A  few  days  after  that  affair,  he  again  set  out  from  the  ren- 
dezvous in  company  with  Milton  Sublette  and  his  brigade  of 
trappers.  On  his  march,  he  visited  the  battle  ground,  and 
penetrated  to  the  deserted  fort  of  the  Blackfeet  in  the  midst 
of  the  wood.  It  was  a  dismal  scene.  The  fort  was  strewed 
with  the  mouldering  bodies  of  the  slain ;  while  vultures  soared 
aloft,  or  sat  brooding  on  the  trees  around ;  and  Indian  dogs 
howled  about  the  place,  as  if  bewailing  the  death  of  their 
masters.  Wyeth  travelled  for  a  considerable  distance  to  the 
south-west,  in  company  with  Milton  Sublette,  when  they  se- 
parated ;  and  the  former,  with  eleven  men,  the  remnant  of  his 
band,  pushed  on  for  Snake  Biver ;  kept  dovm  the  course  of 
that  eventful  stream ;  traversed  the  Blue  Mountains,  trapping 
beaver  occasionally  by  the  way,  and  finally,  after  hardships  of 
all  kinds,  arrived,  on  the  >J9th  of  October,  at  Va^couver,  on 
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the  Columbia,  the  main  factory  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. 

He  experienced  hospitable  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
agents  of  that  company  ;  but  his  men,  heartily  tired  of  wan- 
dering in  the  mldemess,  or  tempted  ttjr  other  prpspects,  re- 
fused, for  the  most  part,  to  continue  any  longer  in  his  service. 
Some  set  off  for  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  some  entered  into 
other  employ.  Wyeth  found,  too,  that  a  great  part  of  the 
goods  he  had  brought  with  him  were  unfitted  for  the*  Indian 
trade ;  in  a  word,  his  expedition,  undertaken  entirely  on  his 
own  resources,  proved  a  failure.  He  lost  everything  invested 
in  it,  but  his  hopes.  These  were  as  strong  as  ever.  He 
took  note  of  everything,  therefore,  that  could  be  of  s'er\ice  to 
him  in  the  further  prosecution  of  his  project ;  collected  all  the 
information  within  his  reach,  and  then  set  off,  accompanied 
by  merely  two  men,  on  his  return  journey  across  the  con- 
tinent. He  had  got  thus  far  **  by  hook  and  by  crook,*'  a  mode 
in  which  a  New  England  man  can  make  his  way  all  over  the 
world,  and  through  all  kinds  of  difficulties,  and  was  now 
bound  for  Boston;  in  full  confidence  of  being  able  to  form  a 
company  for  the  salmon  fishery  and  fur  trade  of  the  Columbia. 

The  party  of  Mr.  Campbell  had  met  with  a  disaster  in  the 
course  of  their  route  from  the  Sweet  Water.  Three  or  four 
of  the  men,  who  were  reconnoitring  the  country  in  the  ad- 
vance of  the  main  body,  were  visited  one  night  in  their  camp, 
by  fifteen  or  twenty  Shoshonies,  Considering  this  tribe  as 
perfectly  friendly,  they  received  them  in  the  most  cordial  and 
confiding  manner.  In  the  course  of  the  night,  the  man  on 
guard  near  the  horses  fell  sound  asleep ;  upon  which  a  Shos* 
honie  shot  him  in  the  head,  and  nearly  killed  him.  The 
savages  then  made  off  with  the  horses,  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
party  to  find  their  way  to  the  main  body  on  foot. 

The  rival  companies  of  Captain  Bonneville  and  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, thus  fortuitously  brought  together,  now  prosecuted  their 
journey  in  great  good  fellowship ;  forming  a  joint  camp  of 
about  a  hundred  men.  The  captain,  however,  began  to  en- 
tertain doubts  that  Fitzpatrick  and  his  trappers,  who  kept 
profound  silence  as  to  their  future  movements,  intended  to 
hunt  the  same  grounds  which  he  had  selected  for  his  autumnal 
campaign,  which  lay  to  the  west  of  the  Horn  Eiver,  on  its 
tributary  streams.  In  the  course  of  his  march,  therefore,  he 
secretly  detached  a  small  party  of  trappers,  to  make  their  way 
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to  those  hunting  grounds,  while  he  continued  on  with  the  main 
bod  J ;  appointing  a  rendezvous,  at  the  next  full  moon,  ahout 
the  528th  of  August,  at  a  place  called  the  Medicine  Lodge. 

On  reaching  the  second  chain,  called  the  Bighorn  Moun-^ 
tains,  'v^ere  the  river  forced  its  impetuous  way  through  a  pre* 
dpitous  defile,  with  cascades  and  rapids,  the  travellers  were 
obliged  to  leave  its  banks,  and  traverse  the  mountains  by  a 
^ggo<^  ^^d  frightful  route,  emphatically  called  the  **Bad 
Pass."  Descending  the  opposite  side,  they  again  made  for 
the  river  banks ;  and  about  the  middle  of  August,  reached  the 
point  below  the  rapids,  where  the  river  becomes  navigable  for 
boats.  Here  Captain  Bonneville  detached  a  second  party  of 
trappcors,  consisting  of  ten  men,  to  seek  and  join  those  whom 
he  had  detached  while  on  the  route ;  appointing  for  them  the 
same  rendezvous,  (at  the  Medicine  Lodge,)  on  the  S8th  of 
August. 

All  hands  now  set  to  work  to  construct  '^bulMMmts,*'  as  they 
are  technically  called ;  a  light,  firagile  kind  of  bark,  character-* 
istic  of  the  expedients  and  inventions  of  the  wilderness ;  being 
formed  of  bufGdo  skins,  stretched  on  frames.  They  are  some- 
times, also,  caUed  skin  boats.  Wyeth  was  the  first  ready; 
and,  with  his  usual  promptness  and  hardihood,  launched  his 
frail  bark,  singly,  on  this  wild  and  hazardous  voyage,  down  an 
almost  interminable  succession  of  rivers,  winding  through 
countries  teeming  with  savage  hordes.  Milton  Sublette,  his 
former  fellow  traveller,  and  his  companion  in  the  battle  scenes 
of  Pierre's  Hole,  took  passage  in  his  boat.  His  crew  consisted 
of  two  white  men,  and  two  Indians.  We  shall  hear  further  of 
Wyeth,  and  his  wild  voyage,  in  the  course  of  our  wanderings 
about  the  Far  West. 

The  remaining  parties  soon  completed  their  several  arma« 
ments.  That  of  Captain  Bonneville  was  composed  of  three 
bull-boats,  in  which  he  embalmed  all  his  peltries,  giving  them^ 
in  charge  of  Mr.  Cerre,  with  a  party  of  tnirty-six  men.  Mr. 
Campbell  took  command  of  his  own  boats,  and  the  little 
squadrons  were  soon  gliding  down  the  bright  cnrrent  ef  the 
Bighorn. 

The  secret  precautions  which  Captain  Bonneville  had  taken, 
to  throw  his  men  first  into  the  trapping  ground  west  of  t^ 
Bighorn,  were«  probably,  superfluous.  It  did  not  i^pear  tha* 
fltzpatrick  had  intended  to  hunt  in  that  direetien.  The  mo* 
ment  Mr.  Campbell  and  his  men  embarked  with  the  peltriee. 
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Fitzpatrick  took  charge  of  all  the  horses,  amounting  to  above 
a  hundred,  and  struck  off  to  the  east,  to  trap  upon  Littlehom, 
Powder,  and  Tongue  Elvers.  He  was  accompc^iied  by  Captain 
Stewart,  who  was  desirous  of  having  a  range  about  the  Crow 
country.  Of  the  adventures  they  met  with  in  that  region  of 
vagabonds  and  horse  stealers,  we  shall  have  something  to  re- 
late hereafter. 

Captain  Bonneville  being  now  left  to  prosecute  his  trapping 
campaign  without  rivalry,  set  out,  on  the  17th  of  August,  for 
the  rendezvous  at  Medicine  Lodge.  He  had  four  men  re- 
maining with  him,  and  forty-six  horses  to  take  care  of;  with 
these  he  had  to  make  his  way  over  mountain  and  plain,  through 
a  marauding,  horse- stealing  region,  full  of  peril  for  a  numerous 
cavalcade  so  slightly  manned.  He  addressed  himself  to  his 
difficult  journey,  however,  with  his  usual  alacrity  of  spirit. 

In  the  afternoon  of  his  first  day's  journey,  on  drawing  near 
to  the  Bighorn  Mountain,  on  the  summit  of  which  he  intended 
to  encamp  for  the  night,  he  observed,  to  his  disquiet,  a  cloud 
of  smoke  rising  from  its  base.  He  came  to  a  halt,  and  watched 
it  anxiously.  It  was  very  irregular;  sometimes  it  would 
almost  die  away ;  and  then  would  mount  up  in  heavy  volumes. 
There  was,  apparently,  a  large  party  encamped  there ;  proba- 
bly, some  ruffian  horde  of  Blackfeet.  At  any  rate,  it  would 
not  do  for  so  small  a  number  of  men,  with  so  numerous  a 
cavalcade,  to  venture  within  sight  of  any  wandering  tribe. 
Captain  Bonneville  and  his  companions,  therefore,  avoided 
this  dangerous  neighbourhood ;  and,  proceeding  with  extreme 
caution,  reached  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  apparently  with- 
out being  discovered.  Here  they  found  a  deserted  Blackfoot 
fort^  in  which  they  ensconced  themselves ;  disposed  of  every- 
thing as  securely  as  possible,  and  passed  the  night  without 
molestation.  Early  the  next  morning  they  descended  the 
south  side  of  the  mountain  into  the  great  pltun  extending  be- 
tween it  and  the  Littlehom  range.  Here  tbey  soon  came 
upon  numerous  footprints,  and  the  carcases  of  bufGdoes ;  by 
which  they  knew  there  must  be  Indians  not  far  off.  Captain 
Bonneville  noW  began  to  feel  solicitude  about  the  two  small 
parties  of  trappers  which  he  had  detached ;  lest  the  Indians 
should  have  come  upon  them  before  they  had  united  their 
forces^  But  he  felt  still  more  solicitude  about  his  own  party ; 
for  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  he  could  traverse  these  naked 
plains  undiscovered,  when  Indians  were  abroad ;  and  should 
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lie  be  discovered,  bis  chance  would  be  a  desperate  one.  Every- 
thing now  depended  upon  the  greatest  circumspection.  It  wad 
dangerous  to  discharge  a  gun,  or  light  a  fire,  or  make  the  least 
noise,  where  such  quick-eared  and  quick-sighted  enemies  were 
at  hand.  In  the  course  of  the  day  they  saw  indubitable  signs 
that  the  bufifalo  had  been  roaming  there  in  great  numbers, 
and  had  recently  been  frightened  away.  That  night  they  en- 
camped with  the  greatest  care ;  and  threw  up  a  strong  breast- 
work for  their  protection. 

For  the  two  succeeding  days  they  pressed  forward  rapidly, 
but  cautiously,  across  the  great  plain ;  fording  the  tributary 
streams  of  the  Horn  River;  encamping  one  night  among 
thickets;  the  next^  on  an  island;  meeting,  repeatedly,  with 
traces  of  Indians ;  and  now  and  then,  in  passing  through  a 
defile,  experiencing  alarms  that  induced  them  to  cock  their 
rifles. 

On  the  last  day  of  their  march  hunger  got  the  better  of 
their  caution,  and  they  shot  a  fine  buffalo  bull  at  the  risk  of 
being  betrayed  by  the  report.  They  did  not  halt  to  make  a 
meal,  but  carried  the  meat  on  with  them  to  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous', the  Medicine  Lodge,  where  they  arrived  safely,  in  the 
evening,  and  celebrated  their  arrival  by  a  hearty  supper. 

The  next  morning  they  erected  a  strong  pen  for  the  horses, 
and  a  fortress  of  logs  for  themselves ;  and  continued  to  observe 
the  greatest  caution.  Their  cooking  was  all  done  at  mid-day, 
when  the  i6re  makes  no  glare,  and  a  moderate  smoke  cannot 
be  perceived  at  any  great  distance.  In  the  morning  and  the 
evening,  when  the  wind  is  lulled,  the  smoke  rises  perpendicu- 
larly in  a  blue  column,  or  floats  in  light  clouds  above  the  tree- 
tops,  and  can  be  discovered  from  afar. 

In  this  way  the  little  party  remained  for  several  days, 
cautiously  encamped,  until,  on  the  29th  of  August,  the  two 
detachments  they  had  been  expecting,  arrived  together  at  the 
rendezvous.  They,  as  usual,  had  their  several  tales  of  adven- 
tures to  relate  to  the  captain,  which  we  will  furnish  to  the 
reader  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

The  adventures  of  the  detachment  of  ten  are  the  first  in  order. 
These  trappers,  when  they  separated  from  Captain  Bonneville 
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al  tJie  plaee  where  the  fars  were  embarked,  proceeded  to  the 
Ibol  of  the  Bighom  Mouatain,  and  having  encamped,  one  of 
ik&m.  mounted  his  mole  and  went  out  to  set  his  trap  in  a 
neighbouring  stream,  fie  had«  not  proceeded  far  when  his 
steed  eame  to  a  ifull  stop.  The  trapper  kicked  and  cudgelled, 
bat  to  everj  blow  and  kick  the  mide  snorted  and  kicked  up, 
bat  still  refused  to  budge  an  inch.  The  rider  now  cast  hiis 
eyes  warily  around  in  search  of  some  cause  for  this  demur, 
when,  to  lus  dismay,  he  discovered  an  Indian  fort  within  gun- 
shot distance,  lowering  through  the  twilight  In  a  twinMing 
he  wheeled  about ;  his  mule  now  seemed  as  eager  to  get  on  as 
himself,  and  in  a  few  moments  brought  him,  clattering  with 
his  traps,  among  his  comrades.  He  yfaa  jeered  at  for  his 
alacrity  in  retreating;  his  report  ^as  treated  as  a  false  alarm ; 
his  brother  trappers  contented  themselves  with  reconnoitring 
the  fort  at  a  distance,  and  pronounced  that  it  was  deserted. 

As  night  set  in,  the  usual  precaution,  enjoined  by  Captain 
Bonneville  on  his  men,  was  observed.  The  horses  were 
brought  in  and  tied,  and  a  guard  stationed  over  them.  This 
done,  the  men  wrapped  themselves  in  their  blankets,  stretched 
themselves  before  the  fire,  and  being  fatigued  wit]:i  a  long 
day*s  march,  and  gorged  with  a  hearty  supper,  were  soon  in  a 
profound  sleep.  ' 

The  camp  fires  gradually  died  away;  all  was  dark  and 
silent ;  the  sentinel  stationed  to  watch  the  horses  had  marched 
as  fax,  and  supped  as  heartily  as  any  of  his  companions,  and 
while  they  snored,  he  began  to  nod  at  his  post.  After  a  time, 
a  low  trampling  noise  reached  his  ear.  He  half  opened  his 
closing  eyes,  and  beheld  two  or  three  elks  moving  about  the 
lodges,  picldng,  and  smelling,  and  grazing  here  and  there. 
The  sight  of  the  elk  within  the  purlieus  of  the  camp  caused 
some  little  surprise ;  but,  having  had  his  supper,  he  cared  not 
&r  elk  meat,  and,  suffering  them  to  graze  about  unmolested, 
soon  relapsed  into  a  doze. 

Suddenly,  before  daybreak,  a  discharge  of  firearms,  and  a 
struggle  and  tramp  of  horses,  made  every  one  start  to  his  feet. 
The  first  move  was  to  secure  the  horses.  Some  were  gone ; 
others  were  struggling,  and  kicking,  and  trembling,  for  there 
was  a  horrible  uproar  of  whoops,  and  yells,  and  firearms. 
Several  trappers  stole  quietly  from  the  camp,  and  succeeded 
ill  driving  in  the  horses  wMch  had  broken  away ;  the  rest 
were  tethered  still  more  strongly.    A  breastwork  was  thrown 
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op  of  saddlea^  baggage,  and  camp  furniture,, and  all  bands 
vaited  anxiously  for  daylight.  The .  Indians,  in  the  mean- 
time, collected  on  a  neighbouring  height,  kept  up  the  moat 
honible  clamour,  in  hopes  of  striking  a  panic  into  the  camp, 
or  frightening  off  the  horses.  When  the  day  dawned,  the 
trappers  attached  them  briskly  and  drove  them  to  some  dis- 
tance. A  desnltofy.firing  was  kept  up  for  an  hour,  when  the 
Indians,  seeing  nothing  was  to  be  gained,  gave  up  the  contest 
and  retired.  They  proved  to  be  a  war  party  of  Blackfeet, 
who,  while  in  search  of  the  Crow  tribe,  had  fallen  upon  the 
trail  of  Captain  Bonneville  on  the  Popo  Agie,  and  dogged  him 
to  the  Bighorn;  but  had  been  completely  baffled  by  his 
vigilance.  They  had  then  waylaid  the  present  detachment, 
and  were  actually  housed  in  perfect  silence  within  their  fort, 
when  the  mule  of  the  trapper  made  such  a  dead  point 

The  savages  went  off  uttering  the  wildest  denunciations  of 
hostility,  mingled  opprobrious  terms  in  broken  English,  and 
gesticulations  of  the  most  insulting  kind. 

In  this  md.ee,  one  white  man  was  wounded,  and  two  horses 
were  killed.  On  preparing  the  morning's  meal,  however,  a 
imnber  of  cups,  knives,  and  other  articles  were  missing, 
which  had,  doubtless,  been  carried  off  by  the  fictitious  elk, 
daring  the  slumber  of  the  very  sagacious  sentinel. 

As  the  Indians  had  gone  off  in  the  direction  which  the 
trappers  had  intended  to  travel,  the  latter  changed  their  route, 
and  poshed  farward  rapidly  tiirough  the  "  Bad  Pass,"  nor 
halted  until  night;  when,  supposing  themselves  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  enemy,  they  contented  Uiemselves  with  tying  up 
their  horses  and  posting  a  guard.  They  had  scarce  laid  down 
to  sleep,  when  a  dog  strayed  into  the  camp  with  a  small  pack 
of  moccasons  tied  upon  ius  back ;  for  dogs  are  made  to  carry 
burdens  among  the  Indiajos.  The  sentinel,  more  knowing 
them  he  of  the  preceding  night,  awoke  his  companions  and  re- 
ported the  circumstance.  It  was  evident  that  Indiand  were 
at  hand.  All  were  instantly  at  work ;  a  strong  pen  was  soon 
constructed  for  the  horses*  after  completing  which,  they  re- 
sumed their  slumbers  with  the  composure  of  men  long  inured 
to  dangers. 

In  the  next  night,  the  prowling  of  dogs  about  the  camp, 
and  various  suspicious  noises,  showed  that  Indians  were  still 
hovering  about  them.  Hurrying  on  by  long  marches,  they  at 
length  fell  upon  a  trail,  which,  with  the  experienced  eye  oi 
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veteran  woodmen,  they  soon  discovered  to  be  that  of  the  party 
of  trappers  detached  ■  by  Captain  Bonneville  when  on  his 
march,  and  which  they  were  sent  to  join.  They  likewise  as- 
certained from  various  signs  that  this  party  had  suffered  some 
maltreatment  from  the  Indians.  They  now  pursued  the  trail 
with  intense  anxiety;  it  carried  them  to  tne  banks  of  the 
stream  called  the  Gray  Bull,  and  down  along  its  course,  until 
they  came  to  where  it  empties  into  the  Horn  River.  Here, 
to  their  great  joy,  they  discovered  the  comrades  of  whom  they 
were  in  search,  all  strongly  fortified,  and  in  a  state  of  great 
watchfulness  and  anxiety. 

We  now  take  up  the  adventures  of  the  first  detachment  of 
trappers.  These  men,  after  parting  with  the  main  body  under 
Captain  Bonneville,  had  proceeded  slowly  for  several  days  up 
the  course  of  the  river,  trapping  beaver  as  they  went.  One 
morning,  as  they  were  about  to  visit  their  traps,  one  of  the 
camp-keepers  pointed  to  a  fine  elk,  grazing  at  a  distance,  and 
requested  them  to  shoot  it.  Three  of  the  trappers  started  off 
for  the  purpose.  In  passing  a  thicket,  they  were  fired  upon 
by  some  savages  in  ambush,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  pre- 
tended elk,  throwing  off  his  hide  and  his  horn,  started  forth 
an  Indian  warrior. 

One  of  the  three  trappers  had  been  brought  down  by  tho 
volley ;  the  others  fled  to  the  camp,  and  all  hands,  seizing  up 
whatever  they  could  carry  off,  retreated  to  a  small  island  in 
the  river,  and  took  refuge  among  the  willows.  Here  they 
were  soon  joined  by  their  comrade  who  had  fallen,  but  who 
had  merely  been  wounded  in  the  neck. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Indians  took  possession  of  the  de- 
serted camp,  with  all  the  traps,  accoutrements,  and  horses. 
While  thfey  were  busy  among  the  spoils,  a  solitary  trapper, 
who  had  been  absent  at  his  work,  came  sauntering  to  the 
camp  with  his  traps  on  his  back.  He  had  approached  near 
by,  when  an  Indian  came  forward  and  motioned  him  to  keep 
away;  at  the  same  moment,  he  was  perceived  by  his  comrades 
on  the  island,  and  warned  of  his  danger  with  loud  cries.  The 
poor  fellow  stood  for  a  moment,  bewildered  and  aghast,  then 
dropping  his  traps,  wheeled  and  made  off  at  full  speed, 
quickened  by  a  sportive  volley  which  the  Indians  rattled 
after  him. 

In  high  good  humour  with  their  easy  triumph,  the  savages 
now  formed  a  circle  roun4  the  fire  and  performed  a  war 
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dance,  with  tlie  unlucky  trappers  for  rueful  spectators.  This 
done,  emholdened  by  what  they  considered  cowardice  on  the 
part  of  the  white  men,  they  neglected  their  usual  mode  of 
bush-fighting,  and  advanced  openly  within  twenty  paces  of 
the  willows.  A  shsurp  volley  from  the  trappers  brought  them 
to  a  sudden  halt,  and  laid  three  of  them  breathless.  The 
chief,  who  had  stationed  himself  on  an  eminence  to  direct 
all  the  movements  of  his  people,  seeing  three  of  his  war- 
riors laid  low,  ordered  the  rest  to  retire.  They  immediately 
did  so,  and  the  whole  band  soon  disappeared  behind  a  point 
of  woods,  carrying  off  with  them  the  horses,  traps,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  baggage. 

It  was  just  after  this  misfortune,  that  the  party  of  ten  men 
discovered  this  forlorn  band  of  trappers  in  a  fortress,  which 
they  had  thrown  up  after  their  disaster.  They  were  so  per- 
fectly dismayed,  that  they  could  not  be  induced  even  to  go  in 
quest  of  their  traps,  which  they  had  set  in  a  neighbouring 
stream.  The  two  parties  now  joined  their  forces,  and  made 
their  way,  without  further  misfortune,  to  the  rendezvous. 

Captain  Bonneville  perceived  from  the  reports  of  these 
parties,  as  well  as  from  what  he  had  observed  himself  in  his 
recent  march,  that  he  was  in  a  neighbourhood  teeming  with 
danger.  Two  wandering  Snake  Indians  also,  who  visited  the 
camp,  assured  him  that  there  wf  re  two  large  bands  of  Crows 
marching  rapidly  upon  him.  He  broke  up  his  encampment, 
therefore,  on  the  1st  of  September,  made  his  way  to  the 
south,  across  the  Littlehom  Mountain,  until  he  reached  Wind 
River,  and  then  turning  westward,  moved  slowly  up  the  banks 
of  that  stream,  giving  time  for  his  men  to  trap  as  he  pro- 
ceeded. As  it  was  not  in  the  plan  of  the  present  hunting 
campaign  to  go  near  the  caches  on  Green  River,  and  as  the 
trappers  were  in  want  of  traps  to  replace  those  they  had  lost, 
Captain  Bonneville  undertook  to  visit  the  caches  and  procure 
a  supply.  To  accompany  him  in  this  hazardous  expedition, 
which  would  take  him  through  the  defiles  of  the  Wind  River 
Mountains,  and  up  the  Green  River  valley,  he  took  but  three 
men;  the  main  party  were  to  continue  on  trapping  up  to- 
wards the  head  of  Wind  River,  near  which  he  was  to  rejoin 
them,  just  about  the  place  where  that  stream  issues  from  the 
mountains.  We  shall  accompany  the  captain  on  his  adven* 
tnrous  errand. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

Havino  forded  Wind  Biver  a  little  above  its  mouth,  Captaiii 
Bonneville  and  his  three  companions  proceeded  across  a 
gravelly  plain,  until  they  fell  upon  the  Popo  Agie,  up  the 
left  bank  of  which  they  held  their  course,  nearly  in  a  south- 
erly direction.  Here  they  came  upon  numerous  droves  of 
bufiESEdo,  and  halted  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  supply  of 
beef.  As  the  hunters  were  stealing  cautiously  to  get  within 
shot  of  the  game,  two  small  white  bears  suddenly  presented 
themselves  in  their  path,  and  rising  upon  their  hind  legs, 
contemplated  them  for  some  time  with  a  whimsically  solemn 
gaze.  The  hunters  remained  motionless;  whereupon  the 
bears,  having  apparently  satisfied  their  curiosity,  lowered 
themselves  upon  all  fours,  and  began  to  vrithikaw.  The 
hunters  now  advanced,  upon  which  the  bears  turned,  rose 
again  upon  their  haunches,  and  repeated  their  serio-eomic 
examination.  This  was  repeated  several  times,  until  the 
hunters,  piqued  at  their  unmannerly  staring,  rebuked  it  with 
a  discharge  of  their  rifles.  The  bears  made  an  awkward 
bound  or  two,  as  if  wounded,  and  then  walked  off  with  great 
gravity,  seeming  to  commune  together,  and  every  now  and 
then  turning  to  take  another  look  at  the  hunters.  It  was 
well  for  the  latter  that  the  bears  were  but  half  grown,  and 
had  not  yet  acquired  the  ferocity  of  their  kind. 

The  bufi&Io  were  ^somewhat  startled  at  the  report  of  the 
firearms ;  but  the  hunters  succeeded  in  killing  a  couple  of 
fine  cows,  and  having  secured  the  best  of  the  meat,  con- 
tinued forward  until  some  time  after  dark,  when,  encamping 
in  a  large  thicket  of  willows,  they  made  a  great  fire,  roaated 
buffalo  beef  enough  for  half  a  score,  disposed  of  the  whole 
of  it  with  keen  relish  smd  high  glee,  and  then  '*  turned  in  ** 
for  the  night  and  slept  soundly,  like  weary  and  well-fed 
hunters. 

At  daylight  they  were  in  the  saddle  again,  and.  skirted 
along  the  river,  passing  through  fresh  gras^  meadows,  and  a 
succession  of  beautiful  groves  of  willows  and  eotton-wood. 
Towards  evening,  Captain  Bonneville  observed  a  smoke  at  a 
distance  rising  firom  among  hills,  directly  in  iSae  route  he  was 
pursuing.  Apprehensive  of  some  hostile  band,  he  concealed 
the  horses  in  a  thicket,  and,  accompanied  by  one  of  his  men. 
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crawled  cautioafily  up  a  height,  from  which  he  could  overlook 
the  scene  of  danger.  Here,  with  a  spy  glass,  he  reoomioilared 
the  surroanding  oonntiy,  hat  not  a  lodge  nor  fire,  not  a  nm, 
hoTBe,  nor  dog,  was  to  foe  discovered;  in  short,  the  smoke 
which  had  caused  such  an  alarm  jHroved  to  be  the  vapour 
fiom.  several  warm,  or  rather  hot  springs  of  considerable 
magmtude,  pouring  &rth  streams  in  every  direotkm,  over  a 
bottom  of  white  cky.  One  of  the  sjMnngs  was  about  t^ranly- 
five  yards  in  diameter,  and  so  deep,  that  the  water  was  of  a 
bright  green  colour.  ^ 

They  were  now  advancing  diagonally  upon  the  chain  of 
Wind  River  Mountains,  which  lay  between  them  and  Green 
Biver  valley.  To  coast  nmnd  their  southern  points  would  be 
a  wide  circuit;  whereas,  could  they  foroe  tiieir  way  through 
them,  they  might  proceed  in  a  straight  line.  The  mountains 
were  lofty,  with  snowy  peaks  and  ciagged  codes ;  it  was  hoped, 
however,  that  some  practicable  defile  might  be  found.  Thej 
atten^ted,  aooordingly,  to  penetrate  the  mountains  by  fol- 
lowing up  one  of  the  Inainches  of  the  Popo  Agio,  hot  soon 
found  themselves  in  the  midst  4xf  stupendous  crags  and  pre- 
dpices,  that  barred  all  progress.  Betracing  their  steps,  and 
falling  back  upon  the  liver,  they. consulted  where  to  make 
another  attempt.  They  were  too  close  beneath  the  moun- 
tains to  scan  them  generaUy,  but  they  now  reooUeeted  having 
noticed,  from  the  plain,  a  beautifal  slope,  rising,  at  an  angle 
of  about  thi]:ty  degrees,  and  apparently  without  any  bre&k» 
until  it  reached  the  snowy  region.  Seeking  this  gentle  aodir 
vity,  they  began  to  ascend  it  with  alacrity,  trusting  to  find 
at  the  top  one  of  those  elevated  plains  which  prevail  among 
the  Bocky  Mountains.  The  slope  was  covered  with  coarse 
gravel,  interspersed  with  plates  of  freestone.  They  attained 
the  summit  mdi  some  tou,  but  found,  instead  of  a  level,  or 
rather  undulating  plain,  that  they  were  on  the  brink  of  a 
de^  and  precipitous  ravine,  from  the  bottom  of  which  rose 
a  second  slope,  similar  to  the  one  they  had  just  ascended. 
Down  into  tiiis  profound  ravine  tb^  made  their  way  by  a 
rugged  path,  or  ratiber  fissure  of  the  rocks,  and  then  laboured 
up  the  second  slope.  They  gained  the  summit  only  to  find 
themselves  on  another  ravine,  and  now  perceived  that  this 
vast  mountain,  which  had  presented  such  a  sloping  and  eifen 
side  to  the  distant  beholder  on  the  plain,  was  diagged  by 
frightful  precipices,  and  seamed  with  longitudinal  chasms* 
deep  and  dangeKOus. 
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In  one  of  these  wild  dells  thej  passed  the  night,  and  slept 
soundly  and  sweetly  after  their  fatigues.  Two  days  more  of 
arduous  climhing  and  scrambling  only  served  to  admit  them 
into  the  heart  of  this  mountainous  and  awful-  solitude ;  where 
difiiculties  increased  as  they  proceeded.  Sometimes  they 
scrambled  from  rock  to  rock,  up  the  bed  of  some  mountain 
stream,  dashing  its  bright  way  down  to  the  plains;  some- 
times they  availed  themselves  of  the  paths  made  by  the  deer 
and  the  mountain  sheep,  which,  however,  often  took  them  to 
the  brink  of  fearful  precipices,  or  led  to  rugged  defiles,  im- 
passable for  their  horses.  At  one  place  they  were  obliged  to 
slide  their  horses  down  the  face  of  a  rock,  in  which  attempt 
some  of  the  poor  animals  lost  their  footing,  rolled  to  the 
bottom,  and  came  near  being  dashed  to  pieces. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  the  travellers  attained 
one  of  the  elevated  valleys  locked  up  in  this  singular  bed  of 
mountains.  Here  were  two  bright  and  beautiful  little  lakes, 
set  like  mirrors  in  the  midst  of  stem  and  rocky  heights,  and 
surrounded  by  grassy  meadows,  inexpressibly  refreshing  to 
the  eye.  These  probably  were  among  the  sources  of  those 
mighty  streams  which  take  their  rise  among  these  mountains, 
and  wander  hundreds  of  miles  through  the  plains. 

In  the  green  pastures  bordering  upon  these  lakes,  the 
travellers  halted  to  repose,  and  to  give  their  weary  horses 
time  to  crop  the  sweet  and  tender  herbage.  They  had  now 
ascended  to  a  great  height  above  the  level  of  the  plains,  yet 
they  beheld  huge  crags  of  granite  piled  one  upon  another, 
and  beetling  like  battlements  far  above  them.  While  two  of 
the  men  remained  in  the  camp  with  the  horses,  Captain 
Bonneville,  accompanied  by  the  other  man,  set  out  to  climb 
a  neighbouring  height,  hoping  to  gain  a  commanding  pro- 
spect, and  discern  some  practicable  route  through  this  stu- 
pendous labyrinth.  After  much  toil  he  reached  the  summit  ' 
of  a  lofty  cHff,  but  it  was  only  to  behold  gigantic  peaks  rising 
all  around,  and  towering  fax  into  the  snowy  regions  of  the 
atmosphere.  Selecting  one  which  appeared  to  be  the  highest, 
he  crossed  a  narrow  intervening  valley,  and  began  to  scale 
it.  He  soon  found  that  he  had  undertaken  a  tremendous 
task;  but  the  pride  of  man  is  never  more  obstinate  than 
when  climbing  mountains.  The  ascent  was  so  steep  and 
rugged,  that  he  and  his  companion  were  frequently  obliged 
to  clamber  on  hands  and  knees,  with  their  guns  slung  upon 
their  backs.     Frequently-,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  drip- 
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ping  with  perspiration,  they  threw  themselves  upon  the  snow, 
And  took  handfals  of  it  to  allay  their  parching  thirst:  At 
one  place  they  even  stripped  off  their  coats,  and  hung  them 
upon  the  bushes,  and  thus  lightly  clad,  proceeded  to  scramble 
orer  these  eternal  snows.  As  they  ascended  still  higher, 
there  were  cool  breezes  that  refreshed  and  braced  them,  and 
springing  with  new  ardour  to  their  task,  they  at  length 
attained  the  summit 

Here  a  scene  burst  upon  the  view  of  Captain  Bonneville, 
that  for  a  time  astonished  and  overwhelmed  him  with  its  im- 
mensity. He  stood,  in  fact,  upon  that  dividing  ridge  which 
Indians  regard  as  the  crest  of  the  world ;  and  on  each  side  of 
which,  the  landscape  may  be  said  to  decline  to  the  two  car- 
dinal oceans  of  the  globe.  Whichever  way  he  turned  his  eye, 
it  was  confounded  by  the  vastness  and  variety  of  objects. 
Beneath  him,  the  Bocky  Mountains  seemed  to  open  all  their 
secret  recesses :  deep  solemn  valleys ;  treasured  lakes ;  dre£uy 
passes  ;  rugged  defiles,  and  foaming  torrents  ;  while  beyond 
their  savage  precincts,  the  eye  was  lost  in  an  almost  immea* 
surable  landscape ;  stretching  on  every  side  into  dim  and 
hazy  distance,  like  the  expanse  of  a  summer's  sea.  Which- 
ever way  be  looked,  he  beheld  vast  plains  glimmering  with 
reflected  sunshine ;  mighty  streams  wandering  on  their  shin- 
ing course  toward  either  ocean,  and  snowy  mountains,  chain 
beyond  chain,  and  peak  beyond  peak,  till  they  melted  like 
clouds  into  the  horizon.  For  a  time,  the  Indian  fable  seemed 
realized  :  he  had  attained  that  height  from  which  the  Black- 
foot  warrior,  after  death,  first  catches  a  view  of  the  land  of 
souls,  and  beholds  the  happy  hunting  grounds  spread  out 
below  him,  brightening  with  the  abodes  of  the  free  and  gene- 
rous spirits.  The  captain  stood  for  a  long  while  gazing  upon 
this  scene,  lost  in  a  crowd  of  vague  and  indefinite  ideas  and 
sensations.  A  long-drawn  inspiration  at  length  relieved  him 
from  this  enthralment  of  the  mind,  and  he  began  to  analyze 
the  parts  of  thif;  vast  panorama.  A  simple  enumeration  of  a 
few  of  its  features,  may  give  some  idea  of  its  collective  gran- 
deur and  magnificence. 

The  peak  on  which  the  captain  had  taken  his  stand,  com- 
manded the  whole  Wind  Biver  chain ;  which,  in  fact,  may 
rather  be  considered  one  immense  mountain,  broken  into 
snowy  peaks  and  lateral  spurs,  and  seamed  with  narrow  val- 
leys.    Some  of  these  vaUeys  glittered  with  silver  lakes  and 
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gashing  streams ;   the  founftain  heads,  as^  it  were,  of  the 
mighty  tributaries  to  the  Atlantie  and  Pacific  Oceans.     Be- 
yond the  snowy  peaks,  to  the  south,  and  £ar,  far  helow  tiie 
mountain  range,  the  gentle  river,  called  the  Sweet  Water, 
was  seen  pursuing  its  tranquil  way  through  the  rugged  re- 
gons  of  the  Black  Hills.     In  the  east,  the  head  wa^^rs  of 
Wind  Eiver  wandered  through  a  plain,  until,  mingling  in  one 
powerful  current,  they  forced  their  way  through  fiie  range  of 
Horn  Mountains,  and  were  lost  to  view.    To  the  north,  v^ere 
caught  glimpses  of  the  upper  streams  of  Ihe  Tellow-stone, 
Ihat  great  t^hutaiy  of  the  Missouri.     In  another  directicHi 
were  to  he  seen  some  of  the  sources  of  the  Oregon,  or  Colum- 
bia, flowing  to  the  north-west,  past  those  towering  landmarks 
the  Three  Tetons,  and  pouring  down  into  the  great  Isva 
plain ;  while,  almost  at  the  captain's  feet,  the  Green  Biver, 
or  Colorado  of  the  West,  set  forth  on  its  wandering  pil- 
grimage to  the  Gulf  of  California ;  at  first  a  mere  mountain 
torrent,  dashing  northward,  over  crag  and  precipice,  in  a  suc- 
cession of  cascades,  and  tumbling  into  the  plain,  where,  ex- 
panding into  an  ample  river,  it  circled  away  to  the  south,  and 
after  alternately  shining  out  and  disappearing  in  ihe  mazes  of 
the  vast  landscape,  was  Anally  lost  in  a  horizon  of  mountains. 
The  day  was  calm  and  cloudless,  and  the  atmosphere  so  pure 
that  objects  were  discernible  at  an  astonishing  distance.    The 
whole  of  this  immense  area  was  inclosed  by  an  outer  range  of 
shadowy  peaks,  some  of  them  faintly  marked  on  the  hodzon, 
which  seemed  to  wall  it  in  from  the  rest  of  the  earth. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Captain  Bonneville  had  no  instru- 
ments with  him  with  which  to  ascertain  the  altitude  of  this 
peak.  He  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  is  the  loftiest  point 
of  the  North  American  continent ;  but  of  this  we  have  no 
satisfactory  proof.  It  is  certain  that  the  Rocky  Mountains 
are  of  an  altitude  vastly  superior  to  what  was  formerly  sup- 
posed. We  rather  incline  to  the  opinion  th^t  the  highest 
peak  is  further  to  the  northward,  and  is  the  same  measured 
by  Mr.  Thompson,  surveyor  to  the  Northwest  Company;  who, 
by  Ahe  joint  means  of  the  barometer  and  trigonometric  mea* 
surement,  ascertained  it  to  he  twenty-five  thousand  feet  above 
the  levdi  of  the  sea ;  an  elevation  only  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Hi«Dalayas*. 

For  a  long  time,  Captain   Bonneville  remained  gazing 
♦  See  the  letter  of  Professor  Eenwick,  in  the  Appendix  to  Astoria. 
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aroimd  him  with  wonder  and  enthusiasm ;  at  length  the  ofaHl 
sod  wintrj  winds,  whirling  about  the  snow-clad  l^ight,  admo- 
nished him  to  descend.  He  soon  regained  the  spot  where  he 
and  his  companion  had  thrown  off  their  coats,  which  were 
now  gladly  resumed,  and,  retradng  their  course  down  the 
peak,  they  safely  rejoined  their  ^oompanions  on  the  border  of 
the  lake. 

Notwithstanding  the  savage  and  almost  inaoeessibk  nature 
of  these  mountains,  they  have  their  inhabitants.  As  one  of 
the  party  was  out  hunting,  he  came  upon  the  solitary  track  of 
a  man  in  s.  Icmely  valley.  Following  it  up,  he  reached  the 
brow  of  a  cliff,  whence  he  beheld  three  savages  jraiming  across 
the  valley  below  him.  He  fired*  his  gun  to  call  their  atten* 
tion,  hoping  to  induce  them  to  turn  back..  Th^  only  fled 
the  faster,  and  disappeared  among  the  rocks.  The  hunter 
returned  and  reported  what  he  had  seen.  Captain  Bonneville 
at  once  concluded  that  these  belonged  to  a  kind  of  hermit 
mce,  scanty  in  number,  that  inhabit  the  higher  and  modt 
inacoeasible  feistnesses.  They  speak  tine  Sho^onie  language^ 
and  probably  are  offeets  from  that  tribe,  though, they  have 
peculiarities  of  l^eir  own,  which  distinguish  them  from  all 
other  Indians.  They  are  miserably  poor;  own  no  horses,  and 
are  destitute  of  every  convenience  to  be  derived  from  an  inter- 
coarse  with  the  whites.  Their  weapons  are  bows  and  stone- 
pointed  arrows,  with  which  they  hunt  the  dear,  the  elk,  and 
the  mountain  sheep.  They  are  to  be  found  scattered  about 
the  oovntzies  of  the  Shoshonie,  Fkthead,  Crow,  and  Black- 
feet  tribes ;  but  their  residences  are  always  in  lonely  places, 
and  the  clefts  of  the  locks. 

Their  footsteps  are  often  seen  by  the  trappers  in  the  high 
and  solitary  valleys  among  the  mountains,  and  the  smokes  of 
their  fires  descried  amcmg  ihd  precipices,  but  they  themselves 
are  rai^ly  met  with,  and  still  more  rarely  brought  to  a  parley, 
80  great  is  their  shyness,  tnd  their  dread  of  strangers. 

As  their  poverty  offers  no  temptaetion  to  the  marauder,  and 
as  they  are  inc^ensive  in  their  habits,  they  are  never  the  ob- 
jects of  warfare :  should  one  of  them,  however,  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  war  party,  be  is  sore  to  be  made  a  sacrifice,  for  the 
sake  c^  that  savage  trophy,  a  scalp,  and  that  barbarous  cere- 
mony, a  scalp  dance.  These  forlorn  beings,  forming  a  mere 
link  between  human  nature  and  the  brute,  h^e  been  looked 
dovn  upon  with  pity  and  cootempt  by  the  creok  traj^ers^ 
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who  have  given  them  the  appellation  of  **  les  dignes  de  pitie," 
or  "  the  objfects  of  pity."  They  appear  more  worthy  to  be 
called  the  wild  men  of  the  mountains. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

The  view  from  the  snowy  peak  of  the  Wind  River  Mountain, 
while  it  had  excited  Captain  Bonneville's  enthusiasm,  had  sa- 
tisfied him  that  it  would  be  useless  to  force  a  passage  westward, 
through  multiplying  barriers  of  cliffs  and  precipices.  Turning 
his  face  eastward,  therefore,  he  endeavoured  to  regain  the 
plains,  intending  to  make  the  circuit  round  the  southern  point 
of  the  mountain. .  To  descend,  and  to  extricate  himself  from 
the  heart  of  this  rock-piled  wilderness,  was  almost  as  difficult 
as  to  penetrate  it.  Taking  his  course  down  the  ravine  of  a 
tumbling  stream,  the  commencement  of  some  future  river,  he 
descended  from  rock  to  rock,  and  shelf  to  shelf,  between  stu- 
pendous clifils  and  beetling  crags,  that  sprang  up  to  the  sky. 
Often  he  had  to  cross  and  recross  the  rushing  torrett,  as  it 
wound  foaming  and  roaring  down  its  broken  channel,  or  was 
walled  by  perpendicular  precipices;  and  imminent  was  the 
hazard  of  breaking  the  legs  of  the  horses  in  the  clefts  and 
fissures  of  slippery  rocks.  The  whole  scenery  of  this  deep 
ravine  was  of  Alpine  wildness  and  sublimity.  Sometimes  the 
travellers  passed  beneath  the  cascades,  which  pitched  from 
such  lofty  heights,  that  the  water  fell  into  the  stream  like 
heavy  rain.  In  other  places,  torrents  came  tumbling  from 
crag  to  crag,  dashing  into  foam  and  spray,  and  making  tremen- 
dous din  and  uproar. 

On  the  second  day  of  their  descent,  the  travellers,  having 
got  beyond  the  steepest  pitch  of  the  mountains,  came  to  where 
the  deep  and  rugged  ravine  began  occasionally  to  expand  into 
small  levels  or  valleys,  and  the  stream  to  assume  for  short 
intervals  a  more  peaceful  character-  Here,  not  merely  the 
river  itself,  but  every  rivulet  flowing  into  it,  was  dammed  up 
by  communities  of  industrious  beavers,  so  as  to  inundate  the 
neighbourhood  and  make  continual  swamps. 

During  a  mid-day  halt  in  one  of  these  beaver  valleys, 
Captain  Bonneville  left  his  companions,  and  strolled  down 
the  course  of  the  stream  to  reconnoitre.  He  had  not  proceeded 
far,  when  he  came  to  a  beaver  pond,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of 
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one  of  its  painstaking  inhabitants  busily  at  work  upon  the  dam. 
The  curiosity  of  the  captain  was  aroused,  to  behold  the  mode 
of  operating  'Of  this  far-famed  architect ;  he  moved  forward, 
therefore,  with  the  utmost  caution,  parting  the  branches  of  the 
water  willows  without  makiug  any  noise,  until  having  attained 
a  position  commanding  a  view  of  the  whole  pond,  he  stretched 
himself  flat  on  the  ground,  and  watched  the  solitary  workman. 
In  a  little  while,  three  others  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  dam, 
bringing  sticks  and  bushes.  With  these  they  proceeded 
directly  to  the  barrier,  which  Captain  Bonneville  perceived 
was  in  need  of  repair.  Having  deposited  their  loads  upon  the 
broken  part,  they  dived  into  the  water,  and  shortly  reappeared 
at  the  surfiEuje.  Each  now  brought  a  quantity  of  mud,  with 
which  he  would  plaster  the  sticks  and  bushes  just  deposited. 
This  kind  of  masonry  was  continued  for  some  time,  repeated 
supplies  of  wood  and  mud  being  brought,  and  treated  in  the 
same  manner.  This  done,  the  industrious  beavers  indulged 
in  a  little  recreation,  chasing  each  other  about  the  pond, 
dodging  and  whisking  about  on  the  surface,  or  diving  to  the 
bottom  ;  and'  in  their  frolic,  often  slapping  their  tails  on  the 
water  with  a  loud  clacking  sound.  WhUe  they  were  thus 
amusing  themselves,  another  of  the  fraternity  made  his  ap- 
pearance,  and  looked  gravely  on  the  sports  for  some  time, 
without  offering  to  join  in  them.  He  then  climbed  the  bank 
close  to  where  the  captain  was  concealed,  and  rearing  himself 
on  his  hind  quarters,  in  a  sitting  position,  put  his  fore  paws 
against  a  young  pine  tree,  and  began  to  cut  the  bark  with  his 
teeth.  At  times  he  would  tear  off  a  small  piece,  and  holding 
it  between  his  paws,  and  retaining  liis  sedentary  position, 
would  feed  himself  with  it,  after  the  fashion  of  a  monkey. 
The  object  of  the  beaver,  however,  was  evidently  to  cut  down 
the  tree ;  and  he  was  proceeding  with  his  work,  when  he  was 
alarmed  by  the  approach  of  Captain  Bonneville's  men,  who, 
feeling  anxious  at  the  protracted  absence  of  their  leader,  were 
coming  in  search  of  him.  At  the  sound  of  their  voices,  all 
the  beavers,  busy  as  well  as  idle,  dived  at  once  beneath  the 
surface,  and  were,  no  more  to  be  seen.  Captain  Bonneville 
regretted  this  interruption.  He  had  heard  much  of  the 
sagacity  of  the  beaver  in  cutting  down  trees,  in  which,  it  is 
said,  they  manage  to  make  them  fall  into  the  water,  and  in 
such  a  position  and  direction  as  may  be  most  favourable  for 
conveyance  to  the  desired  point.    In  the  present  instance,  the 
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tree  was  a  tall  straight  pine,  and  as  it  grew  perpendicukrlj, 
and  there  was  not  a  hreath  of  air  stirring,  the  beaver  could 
have  felled  it  in  any  direction  he  pleased,  if  really  capable  of 
exerdsing  a  discretion  in  the  matter.  He  was  evidently  en- 
gaged in  **  belting^'  the  tree,  and  his  first  iodsion  had  been  on 
the  side  nearest  to  the  water. 

Captain  Bonneville,  however,  discredits,  on  the  whole,  the 
alleged  sagacity  of  the  beaver  in  this  particular,  and  thinks 
the  animal  has  no  other  aim  than  to  get  the  tree  down,  without 
any  of  the  subtle  calculation  as  to  its  mode  or  direction  of 
fiedling.  This  attribute,  he  thinks,  has  been  ascribed  to  them 
irom  the  circumstance,  that  most  trees  growing  near  water- 
courses, either  lean  bodily  towards  the  stream,  or  stretch  their 
largest  limbs  in  that  direction,  to  benefit  by  the  space,  the 
Hght,  and  the  air  to  be  found  there.  The  beaver,  of  course^ 
attacks  those  trees  which  are  nearest  at  hand,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  stream  or  pond.  He  makes  incisions  round  them,  or, 
in  technical  phrase,  belts  them  with  his  teeth,  and  when  they 
fall,  they  naturally  take  the  direction  in  which  their  trunks  or 
branches  preponderate. 

"  I  have  often,"  says  Captain  Bonneville,  "  seen  trees  mea- 
suring eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  at  the  places  where  they 
had  been  cut  through  by  the  beaver,  but  they  lay  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  often  very  inconveniently  for  the  after  pui^oses  of 
the  animal.  In  fact,  so  little  ingenuity  do  they  at  times  display 
in  this  particular,  that  at  one  of  our  camps  on  Snake  Eiver,  a 
beaver  was  found  with  his  head  wedged  into  the  cut  which  he 
had  made,  the  tree  having  fallen  upon  him  and  held  him 
prisoner  until  he  died." 

Great  choice,  according  to  the  captain,  is  certainly  displayed 
by  the  beaver  in  selecting  the  wood  which  is  to  fornish  bark 
for  winter  provision.  The  whole  beaver  household,  old  and 
young,  set  out  upon  this  business,  and  will  often  make  long 
journeys  before  they  are  suited.  Sometimes  they  cut  down 
trees  of  the  largest  size,  and  then  cull  the  branches,  the  bark 
of  which  is  most  to  their  taste.  These  they  cut  into  lengths 
of  about  three  feet,  convey  them  to  the  water>  and  float  them 
to  their  lodges,  where  they  are  stored  away  for  ¥rinter.  They 
are  studious  of  cleanliness  and  comfi)rt  in  their  lodges,  and 
after  their  repasts,  will  carry  out  the  sticks  firom  which  they 
have  eaten  the  bark,  and  throw  them  into  the  current  beyond 
the  barrier.    They  are  jealous,  too,  of  their  territories,  and 
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extremely  pttgoacious,  neyer  permitting  a  strai^e  beaver  to 
enter  their  premises,  and  often  fighting  with  such  virulence  as 
almost  to  tear  each  other  to  pieces.  In  the  spring,  which  is  the 
breeding  season,  the  male  leaves  the'  female  at  home,  and  seta 
off  on  a  tonr  of  pleasure,  rambling  often  to  a  great  distance, 
recreating  himself  in  every  clear  and  quiet  expanse  of  water 
on  his  way,  and  climbing  the  banks  occasionally  to  feast  upon 
tilie  tender  sprouts  of  tiie  young  willows.  As  summer  advances, 
he  gives  up  his  bachelor  rambles,  and,  bethinking  himself  of 
housekeepii^  duties,  returns  home  to  his  mate  and  his  new 
progeny,  and  marshals  them  all  for  the  foraging  expedition 
in  quest  of  winter  provisions. 

After  having  shown  the  public  spirit  of  this  praiseworthy 
little  animal  as  a  member  of  a  community,  and  his  amiable 
and  exemplary  conduct  as  the  father  of  a  ^mily,  wo  grieve  to 
record  the  perils  with  which  he  is  environed,  and  the  snares 
SQt  for  him  and  his  painstaking  household. 

Practice,  says  Captain  Bonneville,  has  given  such  a  quick- 
ness of  eye  to  the  experienced  trapper  in  dl  that  relates  to  his 
pursuit,  that  he  can  detect  the  slightest  sign  of  beaver,  how- 
ever wild ;  and  although  the  lodge  may  be  concealed  by  close 
thickets  and  overhanging  willows,  he  can  generally,  at  a  sin- 
gle glance,  make  an  accurate  guess  at  the  number  of  its  in- 
mates. He  now  goes  to  work  to  set  his  trap ;  planting  it 
upon  the  shore,  in  some  chosen  place,  two  or  three  inches  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  water,  and  secures  it  by  a  chain  to  a 
pole  set  deep  in  the  mud.  A  small  twig  is  then  stripped  of 
its  bark,  and  one  end  is  dipped  in  the  "  medicine,"  as  the 
trappers  term  the  peculiar  bait  which  they  employ.  This  end 
of  Uie  stick  rises  about  four  inches  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  the  other  end  is  planted  between  the  jaws  of  the  trap. 
The  beaver,  possessing  an  acute  sense  of  smell,  is  soon  at- 
tracted by  the  odour  of  the  bait.  As  he  raises  his  nose 
towards  it,  his  foot  is  caught  in  the  trap.  In.  this  fright  he 
throws  a  somerset  into  the  deep  water.  The  trap,  being 
fastened  to  the  pole,  resists  all  his  efforts  to  drag  it  to  the 
shore  ;  the  chain  by  which  it  is  fastened  defies  his  teeth ;  he 
struggles  for  a  time,  and  at  length  sinks  to  the  bottom  and  is 
drowned. 

Upon  rocky  bottoms,  where  it  is  not  possible  to  plant  the 
pole,  it  is  thrown  into  the  stream.  The  beaver,  when  en- 
trapped, often  gets  fastened  by  the  chain  to  sunken  logs  or 
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fioating  timber ;  if  he  gets  to  shore,  he  is  entangled  in  the 
thickets  of  brook  willows.  In  such  cases,  however,  it  costs 
the  trapper  diligent  search,  and  sometimes  a  bout  at  swimming, 
before  he  finds  his  game. 

Occasionally  it  happens  that  several  members  of  a  beaver 
&mi]y  are  trapped  in  succession.  The  survivors  then  become 
extremely  shy,  and  can  scarcely  be^ "  brought  to  medicine,"  to 
use  the  trapper*s  phrase  for  "  taking  the  bait."  In  such  case 
the  trapper  gives  up  the  use  of  the  bait,  and  conceals  his  traps 
in  the  usual  paths  and  crossing-places  of  the  household.  The 
beaver  now  being  completely  "  up  to  trap,"  approaches  them 
cautiously,  and  springs  them  ingeniously  vdth  a  stick.  At 
other  times,  he  turns  the  traps  bottom  upwards,  by  the  same 
means,  and  occasionally  even  drags  them  to  the  barrier  and 
conceals  them  in  the  mud.  The  trapper  now  gives  up  the 
contest  of  ingenuity,  and  shouldering  his  traps,  marches  off, 
admitting  that  he  is  not  yet  "  up  to  beaver." 

On  the  day  following  Captain  Bonneville's  supervision  of 
the  industrious  and  frolicsome  community  of  beavers,  of  which 
he  has  given  so  edifying  an  account,  he  succeeded  in  extri- 
cating himself  from  the  Wind  Eiver  Mountains,  and  regaining 
the  plain  to  the  eastward,  made  a  great  bend  to  the  south, 
so  as  to  go  round  the  bases  of  the  mountains,  and  arrived 
without  further  incident  of  importance,  at  the  old  place  of 
rendezvous  in  Green  River  valley,  on  the  X7th  of  Sep- 
tember. 

He  found  the  caches,  in  which  he  had  deposited  his  super- 
fluous goods  and  equipments,  all  safe,  and  having  opened  and 
taken  from  them  the  necessary  supplies,  he  closed  them  again, 
taking  care  to  obliterate  all  traces  that  might  betray  them  to 
the  keen  eyes  of  Indian  marauders. 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

On  the  18th  of  September,  Captain  Bonneville  and  his  three 
companions  set  out,  bright  and  early,  to  rejoin  the  main  party 
from  which  they  had' parted  on  Wind  River.  Their  route  lay 
up  the  Green  River  valley,  with  that  stream  on  their  right 
hand,  and  beyond  it,  the  range  of  Wind  River  M9untains. 
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At  the  head  of  the  vallej,  they  were  to  pass  through  a  defile 
which  would  bring  them  out  beyond  the  northern  end  of  these 
mountains,  to  the  head  of  Wind  Eiver,  where  they  expected 
to  meet  the  main  party,  according  to  arrangement. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  ^e  dangerous  nature  of  this 
neighbourhood,  infested  by  roving  bands  of  Crows  and  Black- 
feet,  to  whoni  the  numerous  defiles  and  passes  of  the  countzy 
afford  capital  places  for  ambush  and  surprise.  The  travellers, 
therefore^  kept  a  vigilant  eye  upon  everything  that  might 
give  intimation  of  lurking  danger. 

About  two  hours  after  mid-day,  as  they  reached  the  summit 
of  a  hill,  they  discovered  buffalo  on  the  plain  below,  running 
in  every  direction.  One  of  the  men,  too,  fancied  he  heard  the 
report  of  a  gun.  It  was  concluded,  therefore,  that  there  was 
some  party  of  Indians  below,  hunting  the  buffalo. 

The  horses  were  immediately  concealed  in  a  narrow  ravine^ 
and  the  captain,  mounting  an  eminence,  but  concealing  him- 
self from  view,  reconnoitred  the  whole  neighbourhood  with  a 
telescope.  Not  an  Indian  was  to  be  seen,  so,  after  halting 
about  an  hour,  he  resumed  his  journey.  Convinced,  however, 
that  he  was  in  a  dangerous  neighbourhood,  he  advanced  with 
the  utmost  caution;  winding  his  way  through  hollows  and 
ravines,  and  avoiding,  as  much  as  possible,  any  open  tract,  or  . 
rising  ground,  that  might  betray  his  little  party  to  the  watch- 
ful eye  of  an  Indian  scout. 

Arriving,  at  length,  at  the  edge  of  the  open  meadow-land 
bordering  on  the  river,  he  again  observed  the  buffiilo,  as  far  as 
he  could  see,  scampering  ^n  great  alarm.  Once  more  con-* 
cealing  the  horses,  he  and  his  companions  remained  for  a  long 
time  watching  the  various  groups  of  the  animals,  as  each 
caught  the  panic  and  started  off;  but  they  sought  in  vain  to 
discover  the  cause. 

They  were  now  about  to  enter  the  mountain  defile,  at  the 
head  of  Green  Eiver  valley,  where  they  might  be  waylaid  and 
attacked ;  they,  therefore,  arranged  the  packs  on  their  horses, 
in  the  manner  most  secure  and  convenient  for  sudden  flight, 
should  such  be  necessary.  This  done,  they  again  set  forward, 
keeping  the  most  anxious  look-out  in  every  direction. 

It  was  now  drawing  towards  evening ;  but  they  could  not 
think  of  encamping  for  the  night,  in  a  place  so  full  of  danger. 
Captain  Bonneville,  therefore,  determined  to  halt  about  sun- 
set»  kindle  a  fire,  as  if  for  encampment,  cook  and  eat  supper; 
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"birt,  as  soon  as  it  was  sufficiently  dark,  to  make  a  rapid  moye 
for  the  summit  of  the  mountwn,  and  seek  some  secluded  spot 
for  tbeir  night's  lodgings. 

Accordingly,  as  the  sun  went  down,  the  little  party  cazae  to 
a  halt,  made  a  large  fire,  spitted  their  buf&ilo  meat  on  wooden 
-sticks,  and,  when  sufficienl3y  roasted,  planted  the  savory 
viands  before  them ;  cutting  off  huge  slices  with  their  hunt- 
ing knives,  and  supping  with  a  hunter's  appetite.  The  light 
of  their  fire  would  not  fail,  as  they  knew,  to  attract  Ihe  atten- 
tion of  an  Indian  horde  in  the  neighbourhood;  but  they 
trusted  to  be  off  and  away,  before  any  prowlers  could  reach 
the  place.  While  they  were  supping  thus  hastily,  however, 
one  of  their  party  suddenly  started  up,  and  shouted  **  Intfians." 
All  were  instantly  on  their  feet,  wifli  their  rifles  in  tlieir 
hands ;  but  could  see  no  enemy.  The  man,  however,  de- 
clared that  he  had  seen  an  Indian  advancing,  cautiously,  along 
tiie  trail  which  they  had  made  in  coming  to  the  encampment, 
who,  th^  moment  he  was  perceived,  had  flbrown  himself  on 
tfce  ground,  and  disappeared.  He  urged  Captain  Bonneville 
instantly  to  decamp.  The  captain,  however,  took  the  matter 
more  coolly.  The  single  &ct,  that  the  Indian  had  endea- 
voured to  hide  himself,  convinced  him  that  he  was  not  one  of 
a  party,  on  the  advance  to  make  an  attack.  He  was,  pro- 
bably, some  scout,  who  had  followed  up  their  trail,  imtal  he 
came  in  sight  of  their  fire.  He  would,  in  such  case,  return, 
and  report  what  he  had  seen  to  his  companions.  These,  sup- 
posing the  white  men  had  encamped  for  the  night,  would 
keeJp  aloof  tintil  very  late,  when  all  eAiOuld  be  asleep.  They 
WDidd,  then,  according  to  Indian  tactics,  wskB  their  stealthy 
af^oadies,  and  place  themselves  in  ambush  anmnd,  prepar- 
atory to  their  attack,  at  the  usual  hour  of  daylight. 

Such  was  Captain  Bonneville's  Tsonclusion ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  lie  -counselled  his  men  to  keep  peifecdy  quiet,  taid 
act  as  if  :&ee  ^om  all  alarm,  xmtil  the  proper  time  arrived  for 
a  move.  They  accordingly,  continued  their  repast  with  pre- 
tended appetite  and  jdBty ;  and  then  trimmed  and  rej^en- 
ished  'dieir  fire,  as  ^  for  a  brvonac.  As  Boon,  however,  as  t&e 
night  had  complete  set  in,  they  left  tlieir  fire  blazing, 
ife«Jked  iqaietiy  among  <iie  willows,  and  then  leaping  into  their 
saddles,  made  off  as  stoiselessly  as  possible.  In  proportion  as 
they  lefil^  Ike  jpoist  ef  danger  behind  '6heffi,  they  relaxed  in 
tbetr]9gid4nM«Bile08  tftdtonnty,  and  began  to  joke  at  the 
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expense  ef  ihmr  enemj,  whom  liier  pictured  to  themaelTei 
mousing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  deserted  fire,  waiting 
he  the  proper  time  of  aittaok,  and  preparing  for  a  gmnd  dis-  • 
app(n^»nent.  * 

About  midnight,  jfeeling  satisfied  that  ihej  had  gained  a  se* 
cure  distanee,  t^y  posted  one  of  tiieir  number  to  keep  watoh. 
in  case  "Che  enemy  «honld  fellow  on  their  trail,  and  then, 
turning  abn^tly  into  a  dense  and  matted  thibket  of  wilio^m, 
halted  for  the  nigfat  at  iiie  foot  of  tke  mountain,  iBstead  of 
making  for  the  summit,  tts  they  had  originally  intended. 

A  trapper  in  the  wilderness,  like  a  sailor  on  the  oeean, 
snatches  moraels  of  etgoyment  in  the  midst  -of  trouble,  and 
sleeps  soundly  when  siinonnded  by  danger.  The  Iktle  party 
now  made  their  arrangements  for  sleep  withperfiset  calmness; 
they  did  not  venture  to  make  a  fire  and  cook,  it  is  tme.thougk 
generally  done  by  hunters  whenever  th^  come  to  a  iavalt,  and 
bare  proviatons.  They  comforted  themselves,  howOTer,  by^ 
smoking  a  tranquil  pipe ;  and  then  calling  in  the  walch,  and 
taming  loose  the  fames,  strotdied  themselves  on  dieir  pallets, 
agreed  that  whoever  should  first  awake,  shocdd  jouse  me  rest ; 
and  in  a  little  while  were  all  in  as  sound  sleep  as  lliough  in 
Um  midst  of  a  fortress. 

A  litde  before  day,  they  were  all  on  the  alert ;  it  was  tiie 
hour  fcnr  Indian  macau^.  A  sentinel  was  immediately  detedied, 
to  peat  himsdif  at  a  little  distance  on  their  trail,  and  give  the 
alarm,  ehould  he  see  or  hear  an  enemy. 

With  t&e  first  bliidt:  of  dawn,  the  rest  sougfaet  the  hones ; 
btougbt  tfaem  to  lAie  oan^,  and  tied  them  t^,  until  an  hour 
after  tsunrise;  when,  the  sentinel  having  rroorted  that  all 
ms  wen,  they  sprang  once  nore  into  their  saddles,  «nd  pur- 
sued the  most  covert  and  aeeret  podss  rxp  the  mountain,  ««reid- 
ing  the  difeot  route. 

iit  noon,  they  halted  and  made  a  hasty  ropast;  and  then 
bent  thdr  couise  so  as  to  regain  the  route  from  w^udk  th^ 
had  diverged.  They  were  mew  made  eenaible  of  the  4ai^er 
from  which  they  htA  just  esemed.  There  were  tradbs  4£ 
Indians  who  had  evidently  been  m  pursuit  of  them;  hut  haii 
recevtly  returned,  baffled  in  their  aeareh. 

Trusting  that  they  had  new  got  a  fair  start,  and  0B«dd  ast 
be  overtaken  before  ni^ht,  even  in  case  the  latikms  «hoiM 
renew  the  chase,  they  pushed  Imskly  iDward,  and  <dUL  not 
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flome  insight  into  the  cause  of  this  extreme  jocnlaxiij  6n  the 
part  of  ike  Crows.  Thej  had  evidentlj  had  a  ran  of  luck, 
ttodt  like  winniBg  gamblers,  were  in  hif^  good  humoor. 
Among  twettty-stx  fine  horses,  and  some  mules,  whida  com- 
poeed  tiieir  cavalcade,  the  trapper  recognised  a  number  which 
had  belonged  to  Fit^^atriek's  brigade,  when  thej  parted  com- 
pany on  the  Bighorn.  It  was  supposed,  therefeor^  that  these 
vagabonds  had  been  on  his  trails  and  robbed  him  of  part  of 
his  earalry. 

On  the  day  following  this  aSair,.  three  Glows  came  into 
<!laptaim  Bonnenlle's  camp,  with  die  most  easy,  innocent,  if 
not  impodetrt  air  imaginable ;  walking  aiboftt  with  that  im- 
p^nrlmble  coolness  and  unooneem,  in  which  the  Indiaa 
rimak  the  fine  gentleman*  As  they  had  not  been  of  the  set 
which  stripped  the  trapper,  thoagh  evidaitly  of  the  aaaie 
band,  they  were  not  molested.  Indeed,  Captain  Bonneville 
treaded  them  with  his  nsual  kindness  and  hospitality;  per- 
Dsitting  them  to  remadn  all  day  in  the  eamp^  and  even  to  pass 
the  night  there.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  caiised  a 
strict  watch  to  be  maintained  on  all  their  movements ;  aitd  at 
night,  statiotied  an  armed  sentinel  near  them.  The  Crows 
remoBstmted  against  the  latter  being  armed.  This  only  mad^ 
the  captain  suspect  them  to  be  spies,  who  meditated  treachery; 
he  redoubled,  therefore,  his  precautions.  At  the  8am«  time, 
he  assured  his  guests,  that  while  they  were  perfectly  welcome 
te  the  shelter  and  comfort  of  his  camp,  yet,  should  any  of  their 
tribe  venture  to  approach  during  the  night,  they  would  cer- 
tainly be  shot;  which  would  be  a  very  unfortunate  ciicum- 
stance,  and  nnich  to  be  deplored.  To  the  latter  remark,  they 
Hedly  assented ;  and  shortly  afterward  commenced  a  wild  song, 
or  ehant,^  which  they  kept  up  f(Hr  a  long  time,  and  in  which, 
they  very  jHrobably  gave  their,  friends,  who  might  be  prowling 
around  the  eamp,  notice  that  the  white  men  were  on  the 
alert.  The  night  passed  away  without  disturbance.  In  the 
morning,  the  three  Crow  guests  were  very  pressing  that 
Captain  Bonneville  and  his  party  should  accompany  them 
to  their  camp,  which  they  said  was  close  by.  Instead  of 
accepting  their  invitation.  Captain  Bonneville  took  his  de- 
parture with  all  possible  dispatch,  eager  to  be  out  of  the 
vicinity  of  such  a  piratical  horde ;  nor  did  he  relax,  the  dili- 
gence of  his  march,  until,  on  the  second  day,  he  reached  the 
hasiks  of  the  Sweet  Water,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  C.-.ow 
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erantrj;  and  a  beavy  £Edl  of  snow  had  obliterated  all  tcaaea  of 
]iBCQiirao» 

He  now  ccottinued  on  for  some  (&w  days,  at  a  slower  pace» 
jfooad  the  point  of  the  mountaLn  towards  Green  Eiver,  and 
amved  onoe  more  at  the  caches^  on  the  14th  of  October. 

Here  tbej  foond  traces  of  the  band  of  Inddaos  who  had 
hmited  them  in  tj!ie  defile  towards  the  head  waters  of  Wind 
Eirer.  EbtYing  lost  all  trace  of  them  on  their  way  over  the 
moontaiiifi,  they  had  tamed  and  followed  back  their  tndl 
down  €rreen  Brrer  yalley  to  the  caches.  One  of  these  they 
had  diaca¥e(red  and  broken  open,  but  it  fortmiately  contained 
notiuDg  but  fra^EQents  of  did  iron,  which  they  had  scattered 
about  in  aH  directions,  and  then  departed.  In  exaTnining 
their  deserted  camp^  Captain  Bonneville  discovered  that  it 
numbered  Idnrty-mne  £ures,  az^  had  more  reason  than  ever  to 
congratalate  himself  on  having  escaped  the  clutches  of  such  a 
formidable  band  of  freebooters. 

He  now  tamed  his  ooarse  southward,  under  cover  of  the 
moontaiixs,  aikd  om  the  25th  of  October  reached  Libeige's 
Fiurd,  a  tributary  of  the  Colorado,  where  he  came  suddenly 
upon  the  trail  of  this  same  war  party,  which  had  crossed  the 
stream  so  recently,  that  the  banks  were  yet  wet  with  the  water 
that  had  been  splashed  upon  them.  To  judge  from  their 
tracks^  they  could  not  be  less  than  three  hundred  warriors, 
and  appareatly  of  the  Crow  nation. 

Captain  Bonneville  was  extremely  uneasy  lest  this  over- 
powering force,  should  come  upon  him  in  some  place  where  he 
would  not  have  the  means  of  fortifying  himself  promptly. 
He  now  mored  towards  Hane^s  Fork,  another  tributary  of  the 
Colorado,  where  he  encamped,  and  remained  during  the  26th 
of  October.  Seeing  a  large  cloud  of  smoke  to  the  south,  he 
supposed  it  to  arise  from  some  ^campment  of  Shoshonies, 
and  sent  scouts  to  procure  information,  and  to  purchase  a 
lodge.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  band  of  Shoshonies,  but  with  them 
were  encamped  Fitzpatrick  and  his  party  of  trappers.  That 
actire  leader  had  an  eventful  story  to  relate  of  his  fortunes 
in  the  country  of  the  Crows.  After  parting  with  Captain 
Bonneville  on  the  banks  of  the  Bighorn,  he  made  for  the 
west,  to  trap  upon  Powder  and  Tongue  Rivers.  He  had 
between  twenty  and  thirty  men  with  him,  and  about  one  hun- 
dred horses.  So  large  a  cavalcade  could  not  pass  through 
the  Crow  country  without  attracting  the  attention  of  its  free- 
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booting  hordes.  A  large  band  of  Crows  were  soon  on  their 
traces,  and  came  up  with  them  on  the  6th  of  September,  just 
as  they  had*  reached  Tongue  Biver.  The  Crow  chief  came 
forward  with  great  appearance  of  friendship,  and  proposed  to. 
Fitzpatrick  that  they  should  encamp  together.  The  latter, 
however,  not  having  any  faith  in  Crows,  declined  the  invita- 
tion, and  pitched  his  camp  three  miles  off.  He  then  rode 
over,  with  two  or  three  men,  to  visit  the  Crow  chief,  by  whom  he 
was  received  with  great  apparent  cordiality.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  a  party  of  young  braves,  who  considered  themselves 
absolved  by  his  distrust  from  all  scruples  of  honour,  made  a 
circuit  privately,  and  dashed  into  his  encampment.  Captain 
Stewart,  who  had  remained  there  in  the  absence  of  Fitzpatrick, 
behaved  with  great  spirit ;  but  the  Crows  were  too  numerous 
and  active.  They  had  got  possession  of  the  camp,  and  soon 
made  booty  of  everything— carrying  off  all  the  horses.  On 
their  way  back  they  met  Fitzpatrick  returning  to  his  camp ; 
and  finished  their  exploit  by  rifling  and  nearly  stripping  him. 

A  negotiation  now  took  place  between  the  plundered  white 
men  and  the  triumphant  Crows ;  what  eloquence  and  manage- 
ment Fitzpatrick  made  use  of,  we  do  not  know  but  he  suc- 
ceeded in  prevailing  upon  the  Crow  chieftain  to  return  him 
his  horses  and  many  of  his  traps  ;  together  with  his  rifles  and 
a  few  rounds  of  ammunition  for  each  man.  He  then  set  out 
with  all  speed  to  abandon  the  Crow  country,  before  he  should 
meet  with  any  fresh  disasters. 

After  his  departure,  the  consciences  of  some  of  the  most 
orthodox  Crows  pricked  them  sorely  for  having  suffered  such 
a  cavalcade  to  escape  out  of  their  hands.  Anxious  to  wipe  off 
so  foul  a  stigma  on  the  reputation  of  the  Crow  nation,  they 
followed  on  his  trail,  nor  quitted  hovering  about  him  on  his 
march  until  they  had  stolen  a  number  of  his  best  horses  and 
mules.  It  was,  doubtless,  this  same  band  which  came  upon 
the  lonely  trapper  on  the  Popo  Agie,  and  generously  gave 
him  an  old  buffalo  robe  in  exchange  for  his  rifle,  his  traps, 
and  all  his  accoutrements.  With  these  anecdotes,  we  shall, 
for  the  present,  take  our  leave  of  the  Crow  country  and  its 
vagabond  chivalry. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


CfiossiNa  an  elevated  ridge,  Captain  Bonneville  now  came 
upon  Bear  River,  which,  from  its  source  to  its  entrance  into 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  describes  the  figure  of  a  horse-shoe. 
One  of  the  principal  head  waters  of  this  river,  although  sup- 
posed to  abound  with  beaver,  has  never  been  visited  by  the 
trapper;  rising  among  rugged  mountains,  and  being  bfur- 
ricadoed  by  Mien  pine  trees  and  tremendous  precipices. 

Proceeding  down  this  river,  the  party  encamped  on  the  6th 
of  November,  at  the  outlet  of  a  lake  about  thirty  miles  long, 
and  from  two  to  three  miles  in  width,  completely  embedded  in 
low  ranges  of  mountains,  and  connected  with  Bear  River  by 
an  impassable  swamp.  It  is  called  the  Little  Lake,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  great  one  of  salt  water. 

On  the  10th  of  November,  Captain  Bpnneville  visited  a 
place  in  the  neighbourhood  which  is  quite  a  region  of  natural 
cariosities.  An  area  of  about  half  a  mile  square  presents  a 
level  surface  of  white  clay  or  fuller's  earth,  perfectly  spotless, 
resembling  a  great  slab  of  Parian  marble,  or  a  sheet  of 
dazzling  snow.  The  effect  is  strikingly  beautiful  at  all  times: 
in  summer,  when  it  is  surrounded  with  verdure,  or  in  autumi^, 
when  it  contrasts  its  bright  immaculate  Budsuce  with  the 
withered  herbage.  Seen  from  a  distant  eminence,  it  then 
shines  like  a  mirror,  set  in  the  brown  landscape.  Around 
this  plain  are  clustered  numerous  springs  of  various  sizes  and 
temperatures.  One  of  them,  of  scalding  heat,  boils  furiously 
and  incessantly,  rising  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet.  In 
another  place,  there  is  an  aperture  in  the  earth,  from  which 
rushes  a  column  of  steam  that  forms  a  perpetual  cloud.  The 
ground  for  some  distance  around  sounds  hollow,  and  startles 
the  solitary  trapper,  as  he  hears  the  tramp  of  his  horse  giving 
the  sound  of  a  muffled  drum.  He  pictures  to  himself  a  mys- 
terious gulf  below,  a  place  of  hidden  fires,  and  gazes  round 
him  with  awe  and  uneasiness. 

The  most  noted  curiosity,  however,  of  this  singular  region, 
is  the  Beer  Spring,  of  which  trappers  give  wonderful  accounts. 
They  are  said  to  turn  aside  from  &eir  route  through  the 
country  to  drink  of  its  waters,  with  as  much  eagerness  as 
the  Arab  seeks  some  famous  well  of  the  desert.  Captain 
Bonneville  describes  it  as  having  the  taste  of  beer.     His  men 
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drank  it  with  avidity,  and  in  copious  draughts.  It  did  not 
appear  to  him  to  possess  anj  medicinal  properties,  or  to 
produce  any  peculiar  effects.  The  Indians,  however,  refuse  to 
taste  it,  and  endeavour  to  persuade  the  white  men  firom 
doing  so. 

We  ha^e  heard  this  also  called  the  Soda  Spring,  and  de- 
scrihed  as  containing  iron  and  sulphur.  It  probably  pos- 
sesses some  of  the  properties  of  the  Ballston  water. 

Hie  time  had  now  arrived  for  Captain  Bonneville  to  go  in 
quest  of  the  party  of  free  trappers,  detached  in  the  beginning 
^  July,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  HodgMss,  to  trap  apon 
the  head  waters  of  Salmon  River.  His  intention  was  to  unite 
them  with  the  party  with  which  he  was  at  present  trarelling, 
that  all  might  go  into  quarters  together  for  the  winter.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  me  1 1th  of  November,  he  took  a  tempc»rary 
leave  of  his  band,  appointing  a  rendezrous  on  Snake  JUver, 
and,  accompanied  by  three  men,  set  out  upon  his  journey. 
His  route  lay  across  the  plain  of  tiie  Portneuf,  a  tributaiy 
stream  of  Snake  Biver,  called  after  an  unfortunate  Canadian 
trapper,  murdered  by  the  Indians.  The  whole  country 
tin'ough  which  he  passed,  bore  evidence  of  volcanic  con- 
vulsions and  conflagrations  in  the  diden  time.  Great  masses 
of  lava  lay  scattered  about  in  every  direction ;  the  crags  and 
cliffs  had  apparently  been  under  the  action  of  fire ;  the  rocks 
in  some  places  seemed  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  fusion ;  the 
plain  was  rent  and  split  with  deep  chasms  and  guUies,  some 
of  which  were  partly  filled  with  lava. 

They  had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  before  they  saw  a 
party  of  horsemen,  galloping  fuH  tilt  towards  them.  They 
instantly  turned,  and  made  full  speed  for  the  covert  of  a  woody 
stream,  to  fortify  themselves  among  the  trees.  The  Indicins 
came  to  a  halt,  and  one  of  them  came  forward  alone  'He 
reached  Captain  Bonneville  and  his  men  just  as  they  were 
dismounting  and  about  to  post  themselves.  A  few  woz^ds  dis- 
pelled all  uneasiness.  It  was  a  party  of  twenty-five.  Banneck 
Indians,  friendly  to  the  whites,  and  they  proposed,  through 
their  envoy,  that  both  parties  should  encamp  together,  and  hunt 
the  buffalo,  of  which  they  hiskd  discovered  several  large  herds 
hard  by.  Captain  Bonneville  cheerfully  assented  to  their 
proposition,  being  curious  to  see  their  manner  of  hunting. 

Both  parties  accordingly  encamped  together  on  a  convenient 
spot,  and  prepared  for  the  hunt.     The  Indians  first  posted  a 
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boy  oa  a  small  faiU  near  the  camp^  to  kaep  a  lodk-oat  for 
enemies.  The  **  nmaem,"  tkea«  f»  tbej  are  called,  Biounted 
on  fieet  hoffses,  and  armed  with  bows  aaid  arravs,  moved 
slovlj  and  caotioasfy  ti»inird  the  bufiGdo^  keeping  as  much  as 
poasibLe  out  of  sif^t,  in  hollowa  and  raYines.  WYufik  within  a 
proper  distance,  a  signal  was  gLvoi,  and  thej  all  opened « at 
once  like  a  pack  of  h^ndsy  with  a  Ml  choraa  of  jells;  ^gaaiimg 
into  the  midst  of  ii3»  hereby  and  laoachmg  their  arrows  to  the 
right  and  left.  The  plain  seemed  absolately  to  shake  under  the 
tiamp  of  the  bufialo,  as  they  scoured  o£El  The  cows  in  headlong 
panic,  the  hoik  furious  with  ta^,  uttering  deep  roars,  and  occa- 
sionallj  turning  with  a  desperate  rush  upon  their  piiraoera.  No- 
thing ecnld  surpass  the  i^irit,  grace,  and  dea^terity,  with  which 
tfaefidiaais  managed  their  horses;  wheeling  and  coifrsing  among 
the  afi&ighted  herd,  and  launching  their  arrows  with  unerring 
aim.  In  tibe  midst  of  the  apparent  confusion,  they  selected 
their  Tielams.with  perfect  judgment,  generally  aiming  at  the 
frttest  <^  the  cows,  the  flesh  of  the  bull  being  nearly  worthless, 
at  tfaia  season  of  the  year.  In  a  few  minutes,  each  of  the 
honters  had  crippled  three  or  four  cows.  A  single  shot  was 
sofficieBt  for  the  purpose,  and  the  animal,  once  maimed,  was 
left  to  be  Gompletlf  dispatched  at  the  end*  of  the  chase.  Fre- 
queaitiy,  a  eow  was  kiUed  on  the  spot  by  a  single  arrow.  In 
one  instance,  Oafifaiii  BonneTille  saw  an  Indian  shoot  his  arrow 
comphebeih^  through,  tiie  body  of  ^a  cow,  so  that  it  struck  in  the 
groimil  beyond.  The  bulls,  however,  are  not  so  easily  killed 
as  the  eows,  and  always  cost  the  hunter  several  arrows ;  some- 
times making  battle  upon'  ike  horses,  and  chasing  them 
fiiriously,  though  aeverely  wounded,  with  the  darts  still  sticking 
in  their  dash. 

T^e  gratad  scamper  of  the  hunt  being  over,  the  Indians; 
proeeeded  to  dispatch  the  animals  that  had. been  disabled; 
then  oottmg  np  t^  carcases,  ^y  returned  with  loads  of  meat 
to  the  camp,  where  the  choocest  pieces  were  soon  roasting 
before  la^rge  fiires,  and  a  hunters'  feast  succeeded ;  at  which 
Captain  Bonneville  and  his  men  were  quaMed,  by  previoua 
&^ing,  to  perform  their  parts  with  great  vigour. 

Some  men  are  said  to  wax  valorous  upon  a  full  stomach, 
and  such  seemed  to  be  the  case  with  the  Banneek  braves, 
i/ho,  in  proportion  as  they  crammed  themselves  with  bu£&Jo 
meat,  grew  stout  of  heart,  until,  the  supper  at  an  end,  they 
began  to  chant  war  songs,  settmg  forth  their  mighty  deeds,  and 
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the  victories  they  had  gained  over  the  Blackfeet.  Wanning 
-with  the  theme,  and  inflating  themselves  with  their  own 
eulogies,  these  magnanimous  heroes  of  the  trencher  would 
start  up,  advance  a  short  distance  beyond  the  light  of  the  fire, 
and  apostrophize  most  vehemently  their  Blackfeet  enemies, 
as  though  they  had  been  within  hearing.  Euffling,  and  swell- 
ing, and  snorting,  and  slapping  their  breasts,  and  brandishing 
their  arms,  they  would  vociferate  all  their  exploits ;  reminding 
the  Blackfeet  how  they  had  drenched  their  towns  in  tears  and 
blood ;  enumerate  the  blows  they  had  inflicted,  the  warriors 
they  had  slain,  the  scalps  they  had  brought  off  in  triumph. 
Then,  having  said  everything  that  could  stir  a  man's  spleen 
or  pique  his  valour,  they  would  dare  their  imaginary  hearers, 
now  that  the  Bannecks  were  few  in  number,  to  come  and  take 
their  revenge — ^receiving  no  reply  to  this  valorous  bravado, 
they  would  conclude  by  all  kinds  of  sneers  and  insults,  derid- 
ing the  Blackfeet  for  dastards  and  poltroons,  that  dared  not 
accept  their  challenge.  Such  is  the  kind  of  swaggering  and 
rhodomontade  in  which  the  "red  men"  are  prone  to  indulge 
in  their  vainglorious  moments;  for,  with  all  their  vaunted 
taciturnity,  they  are  vehemently  prone  at  times  to  become  elo- 
quent about  their  exploits,  and  to  sound  their  own  trumpet. 

Having  vented  their  valour  in  this  fierce  effervescence,  the 
Banneck  braves  gradually  calmed  down,  lowered  their  crests, 
smoothed  their  ruffled  feathers,  and  betook  themselves  to  sleep, 
without  placing  a  single  guard  over  their  camp ;  so  that  had 
the  Blackfeet  taken  them  at  their  word,  but  few  of  these  brag- 
gart heroes  might  have  survived  for  any  further  boasting. 

On  the  following  morning,  Captain  Bonneville  purchased  a 
supply  of  buffalo  meat  from  his  braggadocio  friends ;  who,  with 
all  their  vapouring,  were  in  fajct  a  very  forlorn  horde,  destitute 
of  firearms,  and  of  almost  everything  that  constitutes  riches  in 
savage  life.  The  bargain  concluded,  the  Bannecks  set  off  for 
their  village,  which  was  situated,  they  said,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Portneuf,  and  Captain  Bonneville  and  his  companions 
shaped  their  course  toward  Snake  Biver. 

Arrived  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  he  found  it  rapid  and 
boisterous,  but  not  too  deep  to  be  forded.  In  traversing  it, 
however,  one  of  the  horses  was  swept  suddenly  from  his  foot- 
ing, and  his  rider  was  flung  from  the  saddle  into  the  midst  of 
the  stream.  Both  horse  and  horseman  were  extricated  with- 
out any  damage,  excepting  that  the  latter  was  completely 
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drenched,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  kindle  a  fire  to  dry  him. 
While  they  were  thus  occupied,  one  of  the  party  looking  up, 
perceived  an  Indian  scout  cautiously  reconnoitring  them  from 
the  summit  of  a  neighbouring  hill.  The  moment  he  found 
himself  discovered,  he  disappeared  behind  the  hill.  From  his 
furtive  movements,  Captain  Bonneville  suspected  him  to  be  a 
scout  from  the  Blackfeet  camp,  and  that  he  had  gone  to  report 
what  he  had  seen  to  his  companions.  It  would  not  do  to  loiter 
in  such  a  neighbourhood,  so  the  kindling  of  the  fire  was 
abandoned,  the  drenched  horseman  mounted  in  dnpping  con- 
dition, and  the  little  band  pushed  forward  direcfly  into  the 
plain,  going  at  a  smart  pace,  until  they  had  gained  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  place  of  supposed  danger.  Here  en- 
camping for  the  night,  in  the  midst  of  abundcmce  of  sage,  or 
wormwood,  which  afforded  fodder  for  their  horses,  they  kindled 
a  huge  fire  for  the  benefit  of  their  damp  comrade,  and  then 
proceeded  to  prepare  a  sumptuous  supper  of  buf&lo  humps  and 
ribs,  and  other  choice  bits,  which  they  had  brought  with  them. 
After  a  hearty  repast,  relished  with  an  appetite  unknown  to 
city  epicures,  they  stretched  themselves  upon  their  couches  of 
skins,  and  under  the  starry  canopy  of  heaven,  enjoyed  the 
sound  and  sweet  sleep  of  hardy  and  well-fed  mountaineers. 

They  contined  on  their  journey  for  several  days,  without 
any  incident  worthy  of  notice,  and  on  the  19th  of  November, 
came  upon  traces  of  the  party  of  w\iich  they  were  in  search ; 
such  as  burnt  patches  of  prairie,  and  deserted  camping 
grounds.  All  these  were  carefully  examined,  to  discover  by 
their  freshness  or  antiquity  the  probable  time  that  the  trap- 
pers had  left  them;  at  length,  after  much  wandering  and 
investigating,  they  came  upon  the  regular  trail  of  the  hunting 
party,  which  led  into  the  mountains,  and  following  it  up 
briskly,  came  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  20th, 
upon  the  encampment  of  Hodgkiss  and  his  band  of  free 
trappers,  in  the  bosom  of  a  mountain  valley. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  these  free  trappers,  who  wei:e 
masters  6f  themselves  and  their  movements,  had  refused  to 
accompany  Captain  Bonneville  back  to  Green  River  in  the 
preceding  month  of  July,  preferring  to  trap  about  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Salmon  River,  where  they  expected  to  find  plenty 
of  beaver,  and  a  less  dangerous  neighbourhood.  Their  hunt 
had  not  been  very  successful.  They  had  penetrated  the  great 
lange  of  mountains  among  which  some  of  the  upper  branches 
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•df  Salmon  Kiver  take  their  rise,  but  had  become  -so  entftngleii 
Among  immense  and  almost  impassable  barricades  of  .faJiea 
pines,  and  so  impeded  bj  tremendfoos  precipioes,  that  a  ^peat 
part  of  their  season  had  been  wasted  among  those  monwtoina. 
At  one  time,  they  had  made  their  waj  throogli  thesa,  and 
reached  the  Boissee  EiTer ;  but  meeting  mth  a  haiad  of  San- 
neck  Indians,  from  whom  they  i^iprehended  hostilities,  th^ 
had  again  taken  shelter  among  the  mountains,  where  tkey  -were 
found  by  Captain  BcomeviUe.  In  the  neighhondiood  of  their 
encampment,  the  captain  had  the  good  lortuoe  to  meet  wath  a 
family  of\hose  wanderers  of  the  mountains,  emphatical^ 
called  **  les  dignes  de  pitie,^  or  Po<»>d6vil  Indians.  Tkneae^ 
however,  appear  to  hare  forfeited  tibe  tMe,  foor  they  had  ^tk 
them  a  fine  lot  of  skins  of  beaver,  elk,  deer,  and  maantrai 
sheep.  These,  Osqptain  Boni»viUe  purdaased  &Dm  tfaeoa  at 
a  fair  yaluation,  and  sent  them  off  astonished  at  their  ows 
wealth,  and  no  doubt  olgects  of  envy  to  all  their  pitiful  tribe. 

Being  now  reinforced  by  Hodglnss  and  his  band  of  froe 
tmppers,  Captain  Bonneville  pat  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
onited  parties,  and  set  out  to  rejoin  those  he  had  reoevttly 
left  at  the  Beer  Spiing,  that  they  might  all  go  mto  winter 
quarters  on  Snake  !River.  On  his  route,  he  encountered  numj 
heavy  falls  of  snow,  which  melted  almost  immediately,  so  as 
not  to  impede  his  march,  and  on  the  4th  of  Deeember,  ke 
found  his  other  party,  encamped  at  the  very  place  where  he 
had  partaken  in  die  boffdo  hunt  with  the  Bansteeks. 

That  braggart  horde  was  encamped  bat  about  three  oaiLas 
off,  and  were  just  then  in  high  glee  and  festivity*  and  foore 
swaggering  than  ever,  cdebratixkg  a  prodigious  viotory.  It 
appeared  that  a  party  of  ilieir  braves  being  out  on  a  hwirfii^g 
excursion,  liBsoovered.  a  band  of  Bkoldfeet  moving,  as  they 
Ihought,  to  surprise  their  hnntbig  canp.  The  Baimeeks  im- 
mediately  posted  themselves  .tm,  each  side  -ef  a  dark  raiiiie, 
through  which  the  enemy  nmst  pass,  aad,  just  as  they  were 
entangled  in  the  midst  of  it,  att»ked  Ihem  with  great  fnry. 
The  BlaiMeet,  struck  with  sudden  panic,  Ihscm  off  their  bt^ 
falo  robes  and  fled,  leaving  one  of  their  waixiers  dead  tn  the 
spot.  The  victors  eagerly  gathered,  up  the  spoils ;  iMt  4tiheir 
greatest  prize  was  l&e  scalp  of  the  Blackfiwt  hiaTe.  This 
they  bore  off  in  triumph  to  Iheir  village,  where  it  had  «^er 
Knoe  been  an  digeot  of  the  greatest  endtatioa  and  n^trng. 
It  Imd  been  elevated  upon  a  pole  in  the  tantiie  ^  tiie  villiigf. 
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where  the  warriors  had  celebrated  tlie  scalp  dance  round  it, 
with  war  leasts,  war  songs,  and  warlike  harangues.  It  had 
then  been  given  up  to  the  women  and  boys ;  who  had  paraded 
it  up  and  down  me  Tillage  with,  siioats  and  chants  and  antic 
dances ;  occasiocally  saluting  it  with  all  kinds  of  taunts^  in- 
vectives, and  r«vilingB. 

The  Blackfeet,  in  this  affair,  do  not  appear  to  faa^e  acted 
up  to  the  character  T^ich  has  rendered  them  objects  of  such 
terror.  Indeed,  their  conduct  in  war,  to  the  inexperienced 
observer,  is  full  of  inconsistencies ;  at  one  time  they  are  head- 
long in  courage,  and  heedless  of  danger;  at  another  tiitte 
cautious  almost  to  cowardice.  To  understand  these  apparent 
incongruities,  one  must  know  their  principles  of  war£ure.  A 
war  party,  how&ver  triumphant,  if  they  lose  a  warrior  in  the 
fight,  bring  back  a  cause  of  mourning  to  their  people,  which 
casts  a  shade  over  the  glory  of  their  achievement.  Hence, 
the  Indian  is  often  less  fierce  and  reckless  in  general  battle, 
than  he  is  in  a  private  brawl ;  and  the  chiefs  are  chedced 
in  their  boldest  undertakings  by  the  fear  of  sacrifidng  theor 
warriors. 

This  peculiarity  is  not  confined  to  the  Blackfeet.  Among 
the  Osages,  says  Captain  Bonneville;  when  a  warrior  ftlls  in 
battle.  Ins  comrades,  though  they  may  have  fondit  with  oon- 
summate  valour,  and  won  a  glorious  victory,  wul  leave  tbnr 
arms  npon  li^e  field  of  batde,  and,  returning  home  with  de- 
jected countenances,  w21  halt  withoiot  the  eacampmMrt,  and 
wait  until  the  relatives  of  the  slain  come  forth  and  invito 
them  to  mingle  agidn  with  their  people. 


,  CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Ik  estahlishing  his  winter  camp  near  the  Portneu^  Captain 
Bonneville  had  drawn  off  to  some  Mttle  distance  from  his 
Bannec^  friends,  to  avoid  all  annoyance  from  their  intlmafy 
or  introsioBs.  In  so  doing,  however,  he  had  been  obliged  to 
take  np  his  quartos  on  the  extreone  edge  of  the  fiat  land, 
where  he  was  encon^passed  with  ice  and  snow,  and  had  so- 
tiling  better  for  Ins  horses  to  subsist  on  than  wormwood.  The 
Baaneoks^.on  the  contrary,  were  encamped  among  fine  springs 
of  water,  wiiere  there  was  grass  in  abundance.  Borne  of  these 
springs  gush  out  of  the  earth  in  sufficient  ^oanti^  to  turn  a 
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mill ;  and  furnish  beautiful  streams,  dear  as  crystal,  and  fall 
of  trout  of  a  large  size ;  which  may  be  seen  darting  about  the 
transparent  water. 

Winter  now  set  in  regularly.  The  snow  had  fiEdlen  fre- 
quently, and  in  large  quantities,  and  covered  the  ground  to 
the  depth  of  a  foot ;  and  the  continued  coldness  of  the 
weather  prevented  any  thaw. 

By  degrees,  a  distrust  which  at  first  subsisted  between  the 
Indians  and  the  trappers,  subsided,  and  gave  way  to  mutual 
<5onfidence  and -good-will.      A  few  presents  convinced    the 
chiefs  that  the  white  men  were  their  friends :  nor  were   the 
white  men  wanting  in  proofs  of  the  honesty  and  good  faith  of 
their  savage  neighbours.     Occasionally,  the  deep  snow  and 
the  want  of  fodder  obliged  them  to  turn  their  weakest  horses 
out  to  roam  in  quest  of  sustenance.     If  they  at  any  time 
strayed  to  the  camp  of  the  Bannecks,  they  were  immediately 
brought  back.    It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  if  the 
stray  horse  happened,  by  any  chance,  to  be  in  vigorous  plight 
and  good  condition,  though  he  was  equally  sure  to  be  returned 
by  the  honest  Bannecks,  yet  it  was  always  after  the  lapse  of 
several  days,  and  in  a  very  gaunt  and  jaded  state ;  and  always 
with  the  remark,  that  they  had  found  him  a  long  way  off. 
The  uncharitable  were  apt  to  surmise  that  he  had,  in  the 
interim,  been  well  used  up  in  a  buffalo  hunt;    but  those 
accustomed  to  Indian  morality  in  the  matter  of  horseflesh, 
consider  it  a  singular  evidence  of  honesty,  that  he  should  be 
brought  back  at  all. 

Being  convinced,  therefore,  from  these,  and  other  circum- 
stances, that  his  people  were  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  tribe  as  honest  as  they  were  valiant,  and  satisfied  that 
they  would  pass  their  winter  unmolested.  Captain  Bonneville 
prepared  for  a  reconnoitring  expedition  of  great  extent  and 
peril.  This  was,  to  penetrate  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  establish- 
ments on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia,  and  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  country  and  the  Indian  tribes ;  it  being 
one  part  of  his  scheme  to  establish  a  trading  post  somewhere 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  so  as  to  participate  in  the 
trade  lost  to  the  United  States  by  the  capture  of  Astoria. 
This  expedition  would,  of  course,  take  him  through  the  Snake 
'  Biver  country,  and  across  the  Blue  Mountains,  the  scenes  of 
80  much  hardship  and  disaster  to  Hunt  and  Crooks,  and  their 
Astorian  bands,  who  first  explored  it,  and  he  would  have  to 
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pass  through  it  in  the  same  frightful  season,  the  depth  of 
winter. 

The  idea  of  risk  and  hardship,  however,  onlj  served  to 
stimulate  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  captain.  He  chose 
three  companions  for  his  journey,  put  up  a  small  stock  of 
necessaries  in  the  most  portable  form,  and  selected  five  horses 
and  mules  for  themselves  and  their  baggage.  He  proposed 
to  rejoin  his  band  in  the  early  part  of  March,  at  the  winter 
encampment  near  the  Portneuf.  All  these  arrangements 
being  completed,  he  mounted  his  horse  ,on  Christmas  morn- 
ing, and  set  off  with  his  three  comrades.  They  halted  a  little 
beyond  the  Banneck  camp,  and  made  their  Christmas  dinner, 
wluch,  if  not  a  very  meny,  was  a  very  hearty  one,  after  which 
they  resumed  their  journey. 

They  were  obliged  to  travel  slowly,  to  spare  their  horses ; 
for  the  snow  had  increased  in  depth  to  eighteen  inches ;  and 
though  somewhat  packed  and  frozen,  was  not  sufficiently  so  to 
yield  firm  footing.  Their  route  lay  to  the  west,  down  along 
the  left  side  of  Snake  Biver;  and  they  were  several  days  in 
reaching  the  first,  or  American  Fsdls.  The  banks  of  the 
river,  for  a  considerable  distance,  both  above  and  below  the 
falls,  have  a  volcanic  character :  masses  of  basaltic  rock  are 
piled  one  upon  another ;  the  water  makes  its  way  through 
their  broken  chasms,  boiling  through  narrow  channels,  or 
pitching  in  beautiful  cascades  over  ridges  of  basaltic  columns. 

Beyond  these  falls,  they  came  to  a  picturesque,  but  incon- 
siderable stream,  called  the  Cassie.  It  runs  tlirough  a  level 
valley,  about  four  miles  wide,  where  the  soil  is  good ;  but  the 
prevalent  coldness  and  dryness  of  the  climate  is  unfavourable 
to  vegetation.  Near  to  this  stream,  there  is  a  small  moXmtain 
of  mica  slate,  including  garnets.  Granite,  in  small  blocks,  is 
likewise  seen  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  white  sandstone. 
From  this  river,  the  travellers  had  a  prospect  of  the  snowy 
height  of  the  Salmon  Eiver  Mountains  to  the  north;. the 
nearest,  at  least  fifty  miles  distant. 

In  pursuing  his  course  westward.  Captain  Bonneville 
generally  kept  several  miles  from  Snake  lUver,  crossing  the 
heads  of  its  tributary  streams ;  though  he  often  found  the 
open  country  so  encumbered  by  volcanic  rocks,  as  to  render 
travelling  extremely  difficult.  Whenever  tie  approached 
Snake  iSver,  he  found  it  running  through  a  broad  chasm, 
with  steep,  perpendicular  sides  of  basaltic  rock.    After  several 
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dajB*  travel  cu^ross  a  lerel  pkm,  he  eame  to  a  part^nf  the  river 
which  filled  him  with  astonishment  and  admiration.  As  £ed: 
as  the  eye  ecmid  readi,  the  riw^er  ^ras  mailed  in  kj  perpendicu- 
kor  diffs  two  Imiodved  and  Mtj  (feet  high,  beetlmg  Iflce  ^ai^ 
«nd  gl«omj  tbatdeBBaen^,  whiSe  hholsa  4md  fsagneols  lay  in 
iBSBses  at  their  leet,  In  liie  midst  of  the  boiHng  and  ^Tbarling 
ettrreixt.  Just  ekeme,  Ihe  whole  stream  phdbed  in  one  cascade 
ahoare  forty  feet  in  height,  wAh.  a  thvoideiing  sofHtd,  easting 
up  a  Toiiorme'  of  6|xray  that  hong  in  Hie  air  }&  a  sihFer  laiist. 
Theie  are  called  hy  some  the  Fishing  Falls,  as  die  flalm(m  are 
tdken  hem  in  smanenBe  quasntitieB.  They  cannot  get  'byilieBe 
foils. 

After  encamping  ttt  (Ms  place  all  night,  Captam  Boixpe- 
Yille,  at  sunrise,  descended  with  his  party  through  a  narrow 
ravine,  or  rather  erevice.,  in  the  vast  waH  of  basaltic  Took 
wMch  bordered  the  dver ;  this  being  lihe  only  mode,  for  many 
mfles,  of  gettii&g  to  the  anairgm  of  thefrtream. 

The  snow  lajjr  in  a  than  crust  along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
80  tiutt  their  txayefliing  was  much  more  easy  than  it  had  been 
hMierto.  There  were  foot  tracJES,  also,  made  by  the  natives, 
wdiich  greatly  facilitatod  their  progress.  Occasionally,  they 
met  ^heinhalhitants  of  ijkm  wild  region ;  a  timid  race,  and  but 
scaaatily  provided  witk  the  necessaries  of  life.  Their  dress 
consisted  of  a  mantle  about  four  feet  square,  formed  of  strips 
of  nhbit  skLas  sewed  together:  this  -^ley  hung  ever  tiieir 
shovlders,  in  the  ordinary  Indian  mode  of  wearing  the  blan- 
ket. Their  weapons  were  bows  and  arrows ;  the  latter  tipped 
wifii  obsidiaQ,  which  aibeunds  in  the  neighbourhood.  Their 
huts  were  shaped  like  haystacks,  and  oonstracted  of  tomches 
ef  wiUow  covi^?ed  with  long  grass,  so  as  to  be  warm  and  com- 
fortable. Occasionally,  t£ey  were  surrounded  by  small  in- 
closures  of  wormwood,  about  three  feet  h^,  which  ga^  them 
a  eottage*like  appearance.  Three  or  four  id  these  tenements 
were  occasionally  grouped  together  in  some  wild  and  striking 
sij}uation,  and  had  a  picturesque  effect.  Sometimes  they 
were  in  sufficient  number  to  form  a  smdi  hamlet.  From, 
these  people,  Captain  Bonneville^s  party  frequently  purchased 
salmon,  dried  in  an  admirable  manner,  as  weie  likewise  the 
roes.  This  seemed  to  be  their  prime  article  of  food;  but 
they  were  extremely  anxious  to  get  buffalo  meat  In  exchange. 

The  hi^  walls  and  rocks,  within  whidbi  the  traYellers  had 
been  so  long  inclosed,  now  occasionally  presented  openings, 
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tlifOBgk  wkich  ihej  V9&te  miabled  to  ascead  to  the  pliun,  and 
t»  cat  off  con^demble  b^nds  of  the  river. 

HinouglMXLt  liie  whoto  extent  of  this  vast  and  aingalar 
chasm,  the  scenery  of  the  river  is  said  to  be  of  the  most  wild 
and  2^&mantiG  okanuster.  The  rocks  {xresent  eveiy  variety  of 
masses  and  gronqptng:  Ntiineroos  SimaU  streams  come  rushing 
and  boiling  through  namyr  delts  and  ravines  :  one  of  a  con- 
sidemble  stxe  assued  from  the  face  of  a  precipice,  ^thin 
twenty-^viB  :feM  of  its  summit ;  and  after  xvnning  in  nearly  a 
honzooAal  line  for  about  one  hundred  feet,  fell,  by  numerous 
small  cascades,  to  the  xocky  bank  of  the  riven 

In  its  career  idirowigh  tfans  vast  and  singular  defile,  Snake 
Biver  is  npwarJs  of  three  hmidred  yards  wide,  and  as  clear  as 
spring  water*  Sometaues  it  steals  along  with  a  tranquil  and 
D^eless  coarse ;  at  other  times,  for  miles  and  miles,  it  dashes 
{m  in  a  tiiovsand  rapids,  wild  and  beautiful  to  the  eye,  and 
hiUing  the  ear  with  Hie  sofSt  tumult  of  plashing  waters. 

Many  of  the  tributary  streams  of  Snake  Biver  rival  it  in 
tine  wildness  and  piccturesqueness  of  their  scenery.  That 
caUed  the  Brunean  is  particularly  cited.  It  runs  through  a 
tremendoos  chasm,  rather  than  a  valley,  extending  i;^wards  of 
a  hundred  and  ££ty  miles.  You  come  upon  it  on  a  sudden,  in 
traversing  a  level  plain.  It  seems  as  if  you  oould  throw  a 
stone  across  from  cliff  to  cliff;  yet,  the  valley  is  near  two 
thousand  ifeet  deep :  so  that  the  river  looks  like  an  inoonsi- 
derable  stream.  Basaltic  rocks  rise  perpendicularly,  so  that 
it  as  impossible  to  get  from  the  plain  to  the  water,  or  from  the 
river  margin  to  the  plain.  The  current  is  bright  and  limpid. 
Hot  s]^ng3  aro  found  on  the  borders  of  this  river.  One 
bursts  otrt  of  the  cMs  forty  feet  above  the  river,  in  a  stream 
sufficient  to  turn  a  mill>  and  sends  up  a  cloud  of  vapour. 

We  find  a  ohatsictecistic  picture  of  l^is  volcanic  region  of 
mountains  and  sta^eoms,  furnished  by  the.  journal  of  Mr. 
Wyetli,  vfbik^  Ues  befoare  us;  who  ascended,  a  peak  in  the 
AeighboiiTliood  we  are  describing,  '*  From  this  summit,  the 
country,"  he  says,  ^^appears  an  indesoribabie  chaos;  the  tops  of 
the  hills  exhibit  the  same  strata  as  fiEir  as  the  eye  can  reach^ 
and  appear  to  have  orace  formed  the  level  of  1^  country ;  and 
the  "ralKys  to  be  librmed  by  the  sinking  of  the  earth,  rathor 
than  the  rising  of  the  hills.  Through  the  deep  cracks  and 
chasms  thus  formed,  t^  rivers  and  brooks  make  their  way, 
whidi  renders  it  (^fBoult  to  follow  them.     AH  these  basaltic 
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channels  are  called  cut  rocks  by  the  trappers.  Many  of  the 
mountain  streams  disappear  in  the  plaindt  either  absorbed  by 
liieir  thirsty  soil,  and  by  the  porous  surfiEu^e  of  the  lava,  or 
swallowed  up  in  gulfs  and  chasms." 

On  the  12th  of  January  (1 834),  CSaptaiu  Bonneyille  reached 
Powder  Eiver;   much  the  largest  stream  that  he  had  seen 
since  leaving  the  Portneuf.     He  struck  it  about  three  miles 
above  its  entrance  into  Snake  River.    Here  he  found  himself 
above  the  lower  narrows  and  defiles  of  the  latter  river,  and 
in  an  open  and  level  country.    The  natives  now  made  their 
appearance  in  considerable  numbers,  and  evinced  the  most 
insatiable  curiosity  respecting  the  white  men ;    sitting  in 
groups  for  hours  together,  exposed  to  the  bleakest  winds, 
merely  for  the  pleasure  of  gazing  upon  the  strangers,  and 
watching  every  movement.     These  are  of  that  branch  of  the 
great  Snake  tribe  called  Shoshokoes,  or  Root  Diggers,  from 
their  subsisting,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  roots  of  the  earth; 
though  they  likewise  take  fish  in  great  quantities,  and  hmit 
in  a  small  way.     They  are  in  general  very  poor;  destitute 
of  most  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  extremely  indolent : .  but 
a  mild,  inoffensive  race.     They  differ  in  many  respects  from 
the  other  branch  of  the  Snake  tribe,  the  Shoshonies ;  T^ho  . 
possess  horses,  are  more  roving  and  adventurous,  and  hunt 
the  bi^alo. 

On  the  following  day,  as  Captain  Bonneville  approached 
the  mouth  of  Powder  River,  he  discovered  at  least  a  hundred 
families  of  these  Diggers,  as  they  are  famiUarly  called,  as- 
sembled in  one  place.  The  women  and  children  kept  at  a 
distance,  perched  among  the  rocks  and  cliffs ;  their  eager 
curiosity  being  somewhat  dashed  with  fear.  From  their  ele- 
vated posts  they  scrutinized  the  strangers  with  the  most  in- 
tense earnestness ;  regarding  them  with  almost  as  much  awe 
as  if  they  had  been  beings  of  a  supernatural  order. 

The- men,  however,  were  by  no  means  so  shy  and  reserved; 
but  importuned  Captain  Bonneville  and  his  companions  ex- 
cessively by  their  curiosity.  Nothing  escaped  their  notice; 
and  anything  they  could  lay  their  hands  on  underwent  the 
most  minute  examination.  To  get  rid  of  such  inquisitive 
veighbours  the  travellers  kept  on  for  a  considerable  distance 
before  they  encamped  for  the  night. 

The  country  hereabout  was  generally  level  and  sandy, 
producing  very  Httle  grass,  but  a  considerable  quantity  of 
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sage  or  wormwood.  The  plains  were  diversified  by  isolated 
bills,  all  cat  off,  as  it  were,  about  the  same  height,  so  as  to 
have  tabular  summits.  In  this  they  resembled  the  isolatied 
hills  of  the  great  prairies,  east  of  the  Eocky  Mountains, 
especially  those,  found  on  the  plains  of  the  Arkansas. 

The  high  precipices  which  had  hitherto  walled  in  the  chan- 
nel of  Snake  Biver  had  now  disappeared,  and  the  banks  were 
of  the  ordinary  height.  It  should  be  observed,  that  the  great 
valleys  or  plains,  through  which  the  ^ake  Eiyer  wound  its 
course,  were  generally  of  great  breadth,  extending  on  each 
side  from  thirty  to  forty  miles,  where  the  view  was  bounded 
by  unbroken  ridges  of  mountains. 

The  travellers  found  but  little  snow  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Powder  Biver,  though  the  weather  continued  intensely 
cold.  They  learnt  a  lesson,  however,  from  their  forlorn 
friends,  the  Root  Diggers,  which  they  subsequently  found  of 
great  service  in  their  wintry  wanderings.  They  frequently 
observed  them  to  be  furnished  vrith  long  ropes,  twisted  from 
the  bark  of  the  wormwood.  This  they  used  as  a  slow  match, 
carrying  it  always  lighted.  Whenever  they  wished  to  warm 
themselves,  they  would  gather  together  a  little  dry  worm- 
wood, apply  the  match,  and  in  an  instant  produce  a  cheering 
blaze. 

Captain  BonneviUe  givea  a  cheerless  account  of  a  village 
of  these  Diggers,  which  he  saw  in  crossing  the  plain  below 
Powder  River.  "  They  live,"  says  he,  "  without  any  further 
protection  from  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  than  a  sort  of 
break-weather,  about  three  feet  high,  composed  of  sage  (or 
wormwood),  and  erected  around  them  in  the  shape  of  a  half 
moon."  Whenever  he  met  vrith  them,  however,  they  had 
always  a  large  suite  of  half-starved  dogs ;  for  these  animals^ 
in  savage  as  well  as  in  civilized  life,  seem  to  be  the  concomi* 
tants  of  beggary. 

These  dogs,  it  must  be  allowed,  werp  of  more  use  than 
the  beggarly  curs  of  cities.  The  Indian  children  used  them 
in  hunting  the  smaU  game  of  the  neighbourhood,  such  as 
rabbits  and  prairie  dogs;  in  which  mongrel  kind  of  chase 
they  acquitted  themselves  with  some  credit. 

Sometimes  the  Diggers  aspire  to  nobler  game,  and  succeed 
in  entrapping  the  antelope,  the  fleetest  animal  of  the  prairies. 
The  process  by  which  this  is  effected  is  somewhat  singular. 
"  When  the  snow  has  disappeared,"  says  Captain  Bonneville* 
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'*  and  the  ground  become  soft;  the  women  g(>  into  tbd  thickfist 
'fields  of  wormwood,  and  pulling  it  up  in  great  quantities* 
construct  with  it  a  hedge,  about  three  feet  high,  ijKclosiag 
about  a  hundred  acres.  A  single  opening  is  left  for  the  ad-* 
mission  of  the  game.  This  done,  the  women  coueeal  thfimr 
selves  behind  the  wormwood,  and  wait  patiently  for  the  coming 
of  the  antelopes,  which  sometimes  enter  this  ^acions  trap 
in  considerable  numbers.  As  soon  as  they  are  in  the.  women 
give  the  signal,  and  the  men  hasten  to  play  their  part.  But 
one  of  them  enters  the  pen  at  a  time,  and  after  coasing  the 
terrifiied  animals  round  the  inclosure,  is  relieved  by^  one  of 
his  companions.  In  this  way  the  hunters  taJse  their  tujou^ 
isliering  each  other,  and  keeping  up  a  eoatinued  porswt  by 
relays,  without  fatigue  to  themselves.  The  poor  aat«^^> 
in  the  end,  are  so  wearied  down,  that  the  whale  party  of  men 
enter  and  dispatch  them  with  clubs ;  not  one  escaping  that 
has  entered  ike  inclosure.  The  most  eurioua  circunastance 
in  this  chase  is,  that  an  animal  so  fleet  and  agile  as  thbo  afite- 
lo^e,  and  straining  for  its  life*  should  mage  round  and  xoimd 
ttus  fated  inclosure,  without  attempting  to  overleap  tha  low 
barrier  which  surrounds  it  Such»  however,  is  said  to  ba  the 
lact ;  and  such  their  only  mode  oi  himting  tbe  antelope.'* 

Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  all  comfort  and  couve* 
nience  in  their  habitations,  and  .the  general  aqualidneas  of 
their  appearance;  the  Shoshokoes  do  not  appear  ta  be  desti* 
tute  of  ingenuity.  They  manufitoture  good  ropes^  and.  aven  a 
tolerably  fine  thread,  from  a  sort  of  weed  founa.ia  their  majgh- 
bourhood,  and  construct  bowls  and  jugs  ouir  of  a  kind  of  bas^ 
ke^work,  formed  ^m  small  strips  of  wood  plaiiied;  theses 
by  the  aid  of  a  little,  wax,  they  rendeir  peifeetly  water  tight 
Beside  the  roote,  on  which  they  mainly  depend  for  subsist- 
ence,  they  collect  great  quantities,  of  seed  of  isaiabus  kinds^ 
beaten  with  one  hand  out  of  the  tops  of  the  plamts  into 
wooden  bowls  held  for  that  purpoae.  The  seed:  thus  col- 
looted  is  winnowed  and  parched,  and  ground  betve^a  two 
stones  into  a  kind  of  meal  or  flour ;  whioh,  when  msxAsb  with 
water,  forms  a  vi^  paktable  paste  or  gsueL 

Some  of  these  people,  more  provident  aaA  indostnouathan 
tiie  rest,  li^  up  a  stoek  of  dried  salmon*,  and  otber  iiaJw  for 
winter:  with  these  &ey  ware  ready  tx).  tnaffie  wilih  the  tra< 
yellers  for  any  objects  ox  utility  in  Indian  lilb;-  giving  a  la^ge 
quantity  m  exchange  for  an  awl,  a  knife,,  or  a.  fi^*hoek. 
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Others  were  im  tine  most  aibicci  state  of  vpssub  and  aCanFatisn^ 
and  would  even  gatheor  op  the  fish-lxniea  wUdi  the  tsftvellem 
threw  awaj  after  a  repast,  warm  them  ovec  agaia  at  the  fiiie^ 
and  pick  them  mth  the  greatest  mdiirf  .. 

The  &rthjBr  Ca|)ftaiii  BaraieTille  ad^raaotd  imtcr  the  eouatijr 
of  these  Boot  Biggent,  tho  meve  evidsnce  he^  peK6md  <tf 
liieir  itxie  an^  fodtumL  ceoditioQ..  *'  Thej  were  deatitnliev," 
says  he»  ^  of  the  secessary  covesing  to  p«^eet  them  ibem  At 
wnkther;.  and  seemed  ta  be,  ia  tba  mmt  unsophisticaitad 
ignoiaiuBe  of  any  othar  propidety  ov  advantage  in  the  iiee  of 
dothingv  One  old  dame  had  abacintely  nothuig  aa  hcDr. 
peaen  biuta  thoread  lowiid  her  nack,  fraaa  whoch  tnaa  pendent 
a  noHtsopj'  bead."^ 

Whaifc  sti^o€  hmmaoi  deatiiaation,  however,,  ie  too  destiibiata 
finr  Taiiily  I  Though'  iJiaae  naked,  and  £Mi(un>looking  heiBga 
had  nekikfiEK  toiiat  to  aarange,  nor  beauty  to  ootttemplate,; 
ihem  greateraft  passioof  waft  £ob  m  minor.  iJb  was  a  ''greaib 
Befiamev"  in  tksir  eyee.  Ther  aifhft  o£  ona  waa'  sufficianA,  at 
aoy  tanaev  ta  thaoiw  them  uta  a  fsmosjmxL  oi  eagBKBcaa  and! 
d^gba.;.  and  iitej  wow  nady^  to  give  anjftfaing,  ^y  had  fos 
the  smallest  fragment  in  which  they  mighdt.  behold  theix 
squalid  &atnre&  With,  tills  aim]^  infitaooe  of  ^mniiy,  in  its 
pnmitiTe  bat  vigonaoa  atate^  we  i^alL  dose  our  remaaka  oq 
tile  Beet  iDag^os. 


CSAPTKKXXX. 

TsB  tampesadura  <d  the  regions)  west  •£  th^dt  Bocky  Mountaina 
is  much,  nulder  tiiam  in  the  aamalatkudea  on  the  Atlantic  side ; 
the  uppev  plains^,  bwvsever,.  which  lia  at  a  distance  fix>m  tha 
aearCOAat),  aire  aulg^ct  in:  "ndnter  to  eaBaiderable  i^icisaitude'; 
bong  ti»¥ei»ed  bgr  lo%  "  sietraB,!'  crowned,  mth  perpetual 
ano^  whick  o£ten  pradncB'  fiaarst  and  stveaksi  (d  intiense;  cold.  . 
This*  .was  experienced  by  Captain*  Bonneville  and  hi»  comr 
|an]OQ»iDk  tiieiv  progysasa  weqtwaiML  At  tiua  time  ^en.  thej 
1)^  the  B«ine(^  Snake  Bivec  waa  frozen,  haid :  aa  thej 
fffoeeeded^  the  iee  beciane  hrake]^  and  floating ;.  it  graduallyi 
diaappeaved^,  and  tiie^  weathee  beearaa  mxm,  and  pleasant,  m 
Ate;  apfioaahed  a^  tnhutexy  s^eam  called  the  Littia  Wyer; 
and  the  soil,  which  waa  generally  of  a  watery  clay^,  with  occar 
tumal.  intervda  ^  aand^.  waa.  soft  to  the  tread  of  the  homes. 
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After  a  time,  however,  the  mountains  approached  and  flanked 
the  river ;  the  snow  lay  deep  in  the  valleys,  and  the  carrent 
was  once  more  icehound. 

Here  they  were  visited  by  a  party  of  Root  Diggers,,  who 
were  apparently  rising  in  the  world,  for  they  had  ''  horse  to 
ride  and  weapon  to  wear,"  and  ^ere  altogether  better  clad  and 
equipped  than  any  of  the  tribe  that  Captain  Bonneville  had 
met  with.  They  were  just  from  the  plain  of  Boisee  River, 
where  they  had  left  a  number  of  their  tribe,  all  as  well  pro- 
vided as  themselves;  having  guns,  horses,  and  comfortable 
clothing.  All  these  they  obtained  from  the  Lower  Nez 
Perces,  with  whom  they  were  in  habits  of  frequent  traffic. 
They  appeared  to  have  imbibed  from  that  tribe  their  non- 
combative  principles,  being  mild  and  inofifensive  in  their 
manners.  Like  them,  also,  they  had  something  of  religious 
feelings ;  for  Captain  Bonneville  observed  that,  before  eating, 
they  washed  their  hands,  and  made  a  short  prayer ;  which  he 
understood  was  their  invariable  custom.  From  these  Indians 
he  obtained  a  considerable  supply  of  fish,  and  an  excellent  and 
well-conditioned  horse,  to  replace  one  which  had  become  too 
weak  for  the  journey. 

The  travellers  now  moved  forward  with  renovated  spirits ; 
the  snow,  it  is  true,  lay  deeper  and  deeper  as  they  advanced, 
but  they  trudged  on  merrily,  considering  themselves,  well 
provided  for  the  journey,  which  could  not  be  of  much  longer 
duration. 

They  had  intended  to  proceed  up  the  banks  of  Gun  Creek, 
a  stream  which  flows  into  Snake  River  from  the  west ;  but 
were  assured  by  the  natives  that  the  route  in  that  direction 
was  impracticable.  The  latter  advised  them  to  keep  along 
Snake  River,  where  they  would  not  be  impeded  by  the  snow. 
Taking  one  of  the  Diggers  for  a  guide,  they  set  off  along  die 
river,  and  to  their  joy  soon  found  the  country  free  from  snow, 
as  had  been  predicted,  so  that  their  horses  once  more  had  the 
benefit  of  tolerable  pasturage.  Their  Digger  proved  an  ex- 
cellent guide,  trudging  cheerily  in  the  advance.  He  made  an 
unsuccessful  shot  or  two  at  a  deer  and  a  beaver ;  but  at  night 
found  a  rabbit  hole,  whence  he  extracted  the  occupant,  upon 
which,  with  the  addition  of  a  fish  given  him  by  the  travellers, 
he  made  a  hearty  supper,  and  retired  to  rest,  filled  with  good 
cheer  and  good-humour. 

The  next  day  the  travellers  came  to  where  the  hills  closed 
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Upon  the  river,  leaving  here  and  there  intervals  of  undulating 
meadow  land.  The  river  was  sheeted  with  ice,  broken  into 
hills  at  long  intervals.  The  Bigger  kept  on  ahead  of  the 
party,  crossing  and  recrossing  the  river  in  pursuit  of  game, 
until,  unluckily,  encountering  a  brother  Digger,  he  stole  off 
with  him,  without  the  ceremony  of  leave-taking. 

Being  now  left  to  themselves,  they  proceeded  until  they 
came  to  some  Indian  huts,  the  inhabitants  of  which  spoke  a 
language  totally  different  from  any  they  had  yet  heard.  One, 
however,  understood  the  Nez  Perce  language,  and  through 
him  they  made  inquiries  as  to  their  route.  These  Indians 
were  extremely  kind  and  honest,  and  furnished  them  with 
a  small  quantity  of  meat ;  but  none  of  them  could  be  induced 
to  act -as  guides. 

Immediately  in  the  jroute  of  the  travellers  lay  a  high  moun- 
tain, which  they  ascended  with  some  difficulty.  The  prospect 
from  the  summit  was  grand  but  disheartening.  Directly 
befi>re  them  towered  the  loftiest  peaks  of  Immahah,  rising  feu: 
higher  than  the  elevated  ground  on  which  they  stood :  on  the 
other  hand,  they  were  enabled  to  scan  the  course  of  the  river, 
dashing  along  through  deep  chasms,  between  rocks  and  pre- 
cipices, until  lost  in  a  distant  wilderness  of  mountains,  which 
closed  the  savi^e  landscape. 

They  remained  for  a  long  time  contemplating,  with  per- 
plexed and  anxious  eye,  this  wild  congregation  of  mountain 
barriers,  and  seeking  to  discover  some  practicable  passage. 
The  approach^  of  evening  obliged  them  to  give  up  the  task, 
and  to  seek  some  camping  ground  for  the  night  Moving 
briskly  forward,  and  plunging  and  tossing  through  a  suc- 
cession of  deep  snow-drifts,  they  at  length  reached  a  valley 
known  among  trappers  as  the  '*  Grand  Bond,"  which  they 
found  entirely  free  from  snow. 

This  is  a  beautiful  and  very  fertile  valley,  about  twenty 
miles  long  and  five  or  six  broad ;  a  bright  cold  stream  called 
the  Faurcke  de  Glace,  or  Ice  Biver,  runs  through  it.  Its 
sheltered  situation,  embosomed  in  mountains,  renders  it  good 
pasturing  ground  in  the  winter  time;  when  the  elk  come 
down  to  It  in  great  numbers,  driven  out  of  the  mountains  by 
the  snow.  The  Indians  then  resort  to  it  to  hunt.  They 
likewise  come  to  it  in  the  summer  time  to  dig  the  camash 
root,  of  which  it  produces  immense  quantities.  When  this 
plant  is  in  blossom,  the  whole  valley  is  tinted  by  its  blue 
flowers,  and  looks  like  the  ocean,  when  overcast  by  a  cloud. 
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AftoF  passing  a  night  in  tliis  vallerf,  the  travellera  in  tlie 
Htomkig  scaled  the  neighhounng  hills,  to  look  ocub  for  a  nunre- 
•SgiUe  route  than  that  iipon  whieh  thej  had  unluckily  fidkn,. 
and,  after  much  recomaoxtring;  dsterBaised  to  make  their  yn^ 
once  more  to  the  riyer,  and  to  txavel  upon,  the  ice  when  the 
banks  should  pro<re  impassable. 

On  the  second  day  after  this  dbteirmination,  dieyweco  again 
i^on  Snake  Eiver,  hut,  contrary  to  their  expectations,  it  ma 
nearly  free  from  ice.  A  narrow  riband  ran  along  the-  ahore,. 
and  sometimes  tibiere  vms  a  kind  of  bridge  across,  the  stDeam, 
formed  of  old  ice  and  snovr.  For  a  short  time,  tibey  jogged 
along  the  bank,  with  tolerable  facility,,  but  at  length  cane  to^ 
where  the  river  forced  its  way  into  the  heart  of  the  moiu- 
tains,  winding  between  tremendous  wal}s  of  basaltie  roek,  that 
rose  perpendicularly  from  the  water  edge,-  foowBiBg  in;  bleak 
and  gloomy  grandeur.  Here  diffieultiiaa  of  all  kisdft  beset 
tfaeir  path.  The  snow  was  front  two  to-  three  feet  deep,  bat 
soft  and  yielding,  so  that  the  hnrses  had  no  foothold,^  hmt  k^* 
plunging  fosward,  straining  thamaelvca  by  perpetnkL  eiSarts. 
Sometimes  the  craga  and  promsontMnea  f^ned  tfaam  upen  the* 
narrow  riband  of  ice  that  bordered  the  sfio^ ;.  sometimea  tliey 
had  to  scramble  over  vast  masses  of  reck  wMch.  had  tumisled 
from  the  impending  precipices ;  sometimes  th^  had  to  eross 
the  stream  upon  the  hasardoua  bndgea  o£  ice:  aohd  snow,  nuk- 
ing to  the  knee  at  evei^  step ;  sometimea  thi^  had  to  aeale- 
slippery  acclivities,  and  to  pasa  along  naxamw  cornices,,  glasied 
with  ice  and  sleet,  a  shooMeriBg  wall  o£  rock  on  one  ade,.  a 
yawning  precipice  op:  Idie  other,  where:  a  sin^^e  Mse.  step- 
w^d  have  been  faiali.  In.  a  lower  and  less  dhngeroue  pass^^ 
two  of  their  horses  actually  feU  into  the  river ;  one  wasi  saved, 
with  much  difficulty,  hot  &e  beldneas  ef  the  shore  preinented 
their  rescuing  the  other,  and  he.  was  sm&gt  awagr  Ify  the  rapid 
current.  > 

In  this  way  they  atmggled&rwardt  man&lly  bcaiiriDg  dt£i- 
enlties  and  dangersy  until  they  came  to  where  die  bed  of  the- 
river  was  naofowed  to.  a  mens  chasm;,,  with  peorpendiouiac  walls 
of.  roek  that  defied  all  further  progress*  Turamg  theiir  faee» 
now  txa  the  moumtaini,  tkey  endeayouned  to  cross  directly  oY&t 
it;  but,  a£ber  clambering  nearly  to  tiifi  summit,,  found  their 
pEatb  closed  by  insurmountable  barrieis. 

Nothing  now  ren^ained  but  to  retmee  i^eb*  steps.  To 
descend  a  cragged  mountain^  however,,  was  mora  difficult  and 
dangBrou&  than  to  ascend  it     ^hey  hiad  ta  lowev  themaeLvesig 


esntkraslj  and  alofwly,  frim  steep  to  staep ;  and^.  ithik  thejr 
managed  ^notb  diifficv^j^  to<  audntain  tkair.own  footinig,  ta  mik 
tiieir  horses  by.  holding  oa  finnly  to  the  rope  halters,  as  the- 
poor  animals  stumbled  asnoog  slippery  cocBs,  or  slid  doim  ioy 
decliyities.  Thus,  affanr  a  day  of  mteuse'  eoikdy  aad  severe  and 
ineessant  toil,  amidst  the  wildest  of  seeQflsy,  they  managed, 
about  nightfall*  to  reach  the  camping  gcoMad  from  which  tiiey- 
bad  started  in  the  moxmng,  and  for  the;first  tiaaa  in  the  course* 
of  their  rugged  and  perilous  expedition,,  felt  their  heacta  quail- 
ing under  tiieir  mnltqplied'hardsbipsw 

A  heaorty  supper,  &  tBanqpiiUizing  pipe,*  and  a  sound  night's^ 
sleep,  put  them  all  in  better  mood,  and  in  ths.  mocnisg  ^st^ 
beld  a  eonsnlteUion  as  to  their  fature  mavementa,  Abovt. 
four  miles  behind^  tiiey  had  remarked  a  small  xidge  of  moun- 
tuns  approaching  clonky  tii  the  rirer.  It  waa  determined  to> 
scale  this,  ridge,,  and  seek  a  passage  into-theTidley  which  must, 
lie  beyond.  Should  liiey  lall  in  thia^  but  one  aite[mativ<e  ne* 
mained:-^to  kill  their  benses,.  djry  the  fiesh  itv  provisions), 
make  boats  of  the  hides,  and,,  in  these,  eemmit  themselYea  to- 
the  stzdam-^a  measure  hafloardous  yi^  the  extrome. 

A  short  marsh  bmi^t  them  to  the  £oot  of  the  mountaio^, 
bvt  its.  aiekp  and  emgged  aides  almost  discouraged  hope.  The 
Q/akj  chanoet  of  scaMx^  it  wias  by  broken  masses*  of  rock,  piled 
one  upon  another,  wbick  formed  a  Boecession  of  crags,  reaeh- 
ing  n^aiiy*  to  the.  summit  Upon  these  they  wrougju  their 
way  with  indescribable  difficulty  and  peril,  ia  a  zigzag  coursce^ 
climbing  from  oock  to  rock,  and  helping  tWr  hc^pses  up  after 
them ;  which  scrambled  among  the  crags  like  mountain  goats^. 
now  and  then  dislodging  sonie  huge  atone,  wbidi,  the  moment 
they  had  left  it,  weuM  roU  down  &b  mouatain,  crashing  and 
leboandingwijth  tarn&e  din.  It  was.  aoma  time^  after  dark  be^ 
before  they  reached  a  kind  of  platforan  oxr  the<  summit  of  the> 
mountain,  whare  they  eould  yentttRS  ix^  eneampi  The  wi&ds,. 
wbkh  swc^  thisf  naked  hei^t,  had  wbirliad  all  the  snow  int» 
the  Talle^F  beneathv  so  that  the  horses  loand  tolerable  winter 
pastorags  oa  the  dry  gj»aa  whieh  oemained  cspesed.  The> 
tEsreQersi,.  though  hungry  in  the  extveme$  were  &in  to  make; 
a  yery  frugal  supper;  iiD  they  saw  their  jpmmey  was  hkely 
to  be  psolmiged  mndh  begrond  the  a&tieiptled  temu 

In  fact,  on  the  following  day  they  discerned  that,  although^ 
already  at  a  great  elenvadon^  they  were  only  as.  yet  upon  t£e 
akouU^r  of  the  mountain'.     It  proved  to  be^  a;  great  »^i:ra,  or 
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ridge,  of  immense  height,  running  parallel  to  the  course  of  the 
river,  swelling  hj  degrees  to  lofty  peaks,  but  the  outline 
gashed  by  deep  and  precipitous  ravines.  This,  in  fact,  was  a 
part  of  the  chain  of  Blue  Mountains,  in  which  the  first  adven- 
turers to  Astoria  experienced  such  hardships. 

We  will  not  pretend  to  accompany  the  travellers  step  by 
step  in  this  tremendous  mountain  scramble,  into  which  they 
had  unconsciously  betrayed  themselves.  Day  after  day  did 
their  toil  continue;  ipeak  after  peak  liad  they  to  traverse, 
struggling  with  difficdties  and  luurdships  known  only  to  the 
mountain  trapper.  As  their  course  lay  north,  they  had  to  as- 
cend the  southern  faces  of  the  heights,  where  the  sun  had 
melted  the  snow,  so  as  to  render  the  ascent  wet  and  slippery, 
and  to  keep  both  men  and  horses  continually  bn  the  strain ; 
while  on  the  northern  sides,  the  snow  lay  in  such  heavy 
masses,  that  it  was  necessary  to  beat  a  track,  down  which  the 
horses  might  be  led.  Every  now  and  then,  also,  their  way 
was  impeded  by  tall  and  numerous  pines,  some  of  which  had 
fallen,  and  lay  in  every  direction. 

In  the  midst  of  these  toils  and  hardships,  their  provisions 
gave  out.  For  three  days  they  were  without  food,  and  so  re- 
duced that  they  could  scarcely  drag  themselves  along.  At 
length  one  of  the  mules,  being  about  to  give  out  from  fatigue 
and  &mine,  they  hastened  to  dispatch  him.  Husbanding  this 
miserable  supply,  they  dried  the  flesh,  and  for  three  days  sub- 
sisted upon  the  nutriment  extracted  from  the  bones.  As  to 
the  meat,  it  was  'packed  and  preserved  as  long  as  they  could 
do  without  it,  not  knowing  how  long  they  might  remain  be- 
wildered in  these  desolate  regions. 

One  of  the  men  was  now  dispatched  ahead,  to  reconnoitre 
the  coiintry,  and  to  discover,  if  possible,  some  more  practica- 
ble route.  In  the  meantime,  the  rest  of  the  party  moved  on 
slowly.  After  a  lapse  of  three  days,  the  scout  rejoined  them. 
He  informed  them  that  Snake  River  ran  immediately  below 
the  sierra  or  mountainous  ridge  upon  which  they  were  travel- 
ling ;  that  it  was  free  from  precipices,  and  was  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  them  in  a  direct  line ;  but  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  them  to  reach  it  without  making  a  weary  circuit. 
Their  only  course  would  be  to  cross  the  mountain  ridge  to  the 
left. 

Up  this  mountain,  therefore,  the  weary  travellers  directed 
their  steps;  and  the  ascent,  in  their  present  weak  and  ex- 
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kasted  state,  was  one  of  the  severest  parts  of  this  most  pain- 
ful journey.  For  two  days  were  they  toiling  slowly  from 
cliff  to  cliff,  heating  at  every  step  a  path  through  the  snow  for 
their  faltering  horses.  At  length  they  reached  the  summit, 
where  the  snow  was  hlown  off;  hut  in  descending  on  the 
opposite  side,  they  were  often  plunging  through  deep  drifts, 
piled  in  the  hollows  and  ravines. 

Their  provisions  were  now  exhausted,  and  they  and  their 
horses  almost  ready  to  give  out  with  fatigue  and  hunger ; 
when  one  afternoon,  just  as  the  sun  was  sinking  hehind  a  hlue 
line  of  distant  mountain,  they  came  to  the  hrow  of  a  height 
from  which  they  heheld  the  snxooth  valley  of  the  Immahah 
stretched  out  in  smiling  verdure  helow  them. 

The  sight  inspired  sJmost  a  frenzy  of  delight.  Boused  to 
new  ardour,  they  forgot  for  a  time  their  fatigues,  and  hurried 
down  the  mountain,  dragging  their  jaded  horses  after  them, 
and  sometimes  compelling  them  to  slide  a  distance  of  thirty 
or  forty  feet  at  a  time.  At  length  they  reached  the  hanks  of 
the  Immahah.  The  young  grass  was  just  heginning  to  sprout, 
and  the  whole  valley,  wore  an  aspect  of  softness,  verdure,  and 
repose,  heightened  hy  the  contrast  of  the  frightful  region  from 
which  they  had  just  descended.  To  add  to  their  joy,  they 
observed  Indian  trails  along  the  margin  of  the  stream,  and 
other  signs,  which  gave  them  reason  to  helieve  that  there  was 
an  encampment  of  the  Lower  Nez  Perces  in  the  neighhour- 
hood,  as  it  was  within' the  accustomed  range  of  that  pacific  and 
hospitable  tribe. 

The  prospect  of  a  supply  of  food  stimulated  them  to  new 
exertion,  and  they  continued  on  as  fast  as  the  enfeebled  state 
of  themselves  and  their  steeds  would  permit.  At  length,  one 
of  the  men,  more  exhausted  than  the  rest,  threw  himself  upon 
the  grass,  and  declared  he  could  go  no  further.  It  was  in 
vain  to  attempt  to  rouse  him ;  his  spirit  had  given  out,  and 
his  replies  only  showed  the  dogged  apathy  of  despair.  His 
companions,  therefore,  encamped  on  the  spot,  kindled  a  blazing 
fire,  and  searched  about  for  roots  with  which  to  strengthen 
and  revive  him.  They  all  then  made  a  starveling  repast ;  but 
gathering  round  the  tire,  talked  over  past  dangers  and  trou- 
bles, soothed  themselves  with  the  persuasion  that  all  were 
iiow  at  an  end,  and  went  to  sleep  with  the  comforting  hope 
that  the  morrow  would  bring  them  into  plentiful  quarters. 


•  / 
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CHAPTER  XXXL 

A  iTBAMQUZL  i4glit*fi  JTCSt  liad  sufficiently  restored  the  .broken- 
down  trayoHer  ,to  eoabk  Mm  to  resume  Ids  wajfEuing,  and 
all  hsLSkds  set  fiurvvard  on  the  Indian  trail.  With  all  their 
eagerness  to  arrive  within  reach  of  soccour,  such  was  their 
feeble  mid  emflH,<mted  conditicHi,  that  they  advanced  but  slowly. 
Ner  is  it  a  matter  of  suiprise  that  they  should  almost  have 
lost  lieart,  as  well  as  strength.  It  was  now  (the  16th  of  Fe- 
hrmxy)  fifty-three  days  that  they  had  been  travelliog  in  the 
■udst  of  wimter,  eiq^osed  to  all  kinds  of  privations  and  hard- 
ships :  and  for  the  kst  twenty  days  they  had  be^  emtangled 
in  the  wild  and  desolate  labyrinths  of  the  snowy  mountains ; 
ddmbing  and  descendii:^  icy  precipices,  and  nearly  starved 
with  cokl  and  hunger. 

All  the  morzdng  they  oontinued  following  the  Indian  trail, 
^thoat  seeing  a  human  being,  and  wete  beginniog  to  be  dis- 
ooun^ed,  wh^  about  noon,  they  discovered  «.  horaeman  at  a 
distance.  He  was  oonnng  directly  towards  them ; .  but  on  dis- 
<30Teriiig  them,  suddenly  reined  up  his  steed,  came  to  a  halt, 
and,  after  reoonnoitring  them  &>r  a  lime  with  great  earnest- 
ness, seemed  about  to  make  a  pautioos  retreat.  They  eagerly 
made  signs  c^  peace,  and  endeavoured,  with  the  utmost  anxiety, 
to  indnoe  him  to  approach.  He  remained  for  some  time  in 
doubt ;  b^t  at  length,  having  satisfied  hunself  that  they  wers 
not  enemies,  came  galloping  up  to  them.  He  was  a  £ne, 
haughty-looking  savage,  fancojEully  decorated,  and  mounted  on 
ft  high-mettled  steed,  with  gaudy  trappings  and  equipments. 
It  was  evident  that  he  was  a  warrior  of  some  consequence 
among  his  tribe.  His  whole  deportment  had  something  in  it 
^  barbaric  dignity:;  he  felt,  perhaps,  his  temporary  superiority 
in  personal  array,  and  in  the  spirit  of  his  steed,  to  the  poor, 
jragged,  travel-worn  trappers,  and  their  half-^rtarved  horses. 
ApfnoBduBg  them  with  an  air  of  protection,  he  gave  them  his 
hand,  and,  in  the  Nez  Perce  language,  invited  them  to  his 
"Oamp,  which  was  ooly  a  few  miles  distant;  where  he  had 
plenty  to  eat,  and  plenty  of  horses,  and  would  cheerfully  share 
his  good  things  wik  them. 

His  hospitable  invitation  was  joyfully  accepted:  he  lingered 
but  a  moment,  to  give  directicois  by  which  they  might  find  his 
camp,  and  then,  wheeling  round,  and  giving  the  reins  to  his 
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BtettkBome  steed,  me  saon  ont  df  sight  The  tra^atieni  IbJ- 
knrad,  Yczth  gladdened  heaits,  but  at  a  smil's  face ;  for  their 
fwr  iMxrses  coukL  scaroely  ^iae^  oae  leg  after  tfa»  other.  Oifh 
taia  Bonneville,  howem,  ezpecieacad  a  sudden  aad  GBBgular 
damgt  of  feeling.  Hitherto,  the  Tiapessity  of  oondnoting  his 
pnlr,  and  ef  providing  against  every  eaaergency,  had  k6|>t  fats 
mind  vapum  the  stretch,  and  his  whole  system  braoed  and  ex- 
cited. In  no  one  instsftoe  .had  he  flawed  in  spiiit,  or  felt 
disposed  to  saconnd).  Now,  however,  that  all  danger  was 
over,  .and  the  laarch  of  a  few  jsdles  would  hring  them  to  n- 
pose  and  abundance,  his  energies  suddenly  deserted  him:;  and 
every  &culty,  mental  and  iJ^sioal,  was  totally  relaxsed.  He 
had  set  proceeded  two  miles  from  die  poiiU;  where  he  had  had 
the  interview  with  iSbe  Nez  Peice  chief,  when  he  threw  him* 
aelf  upon  the  eadh,  "Withoot  the  power  oir  will  to  move  a 
mosele,  or  exert  a  fhoo^^bit^  sad  sank  almost  instantly  into  a 
pn^und  and  dreamlesB  sleep,  fiis  oompanionB  again  came 
to  a  halt,  and  enoniiped  healide  him,  and  these  they  passed 
the  night. 

The  juat  momtng,  Captain  BonnoviUe  awakened  from  his 
long  and  heavy  deep,  much  r^reshed ;  and  they  all  resumed 
their  creeping  progress,  lliey  had  not  been  long  on  the 
march,  when  ^ea^tA  or  ten  of  the  Nez  Pesce  tribe  came  gallbp- 
mg^to  mejBt  them,  leading  fredi  horses  to  bear  them  to  their 
camp.  Thus  gallantly  mounted,  they  felt  new  life  infused 
into  their  languid  frames,  and  dashing  iorward,  were  soon  at 
the  lodges  of  the  Nez  Peroes.  Here  Siey  found  about  twelve 
famiheB  living  togetSer,  mnder  the  patriarchal  sway  of  an  an* 
dent  and  venerable  chief.  He  received  them  with  the  hospi* 
taHtj  of  the  golden  age,  and  with  somethittg  of  the  same  kmd 
of  £ae ;  for,  while  he  opened  his  arms  to  make  them  welcome, 
the  oc^j  repast  he  set  be&re  them  consisted  of  roots.  They 
couid  hBLTe  wished  iar  somedbdng  more  heuly  and  substantiaL; 
but,  for  want  of  better,  made  a  voracious  meal  on  these  humble 
viands.  The  r^ast  being  over,  the  best  pipe  was  lighted  and 
sent  round :  and  this  was  a  most  welcome  luxury,  having  lost 
their  smoking  appandius  iwelve  days  before,  among  the  moan- 
tains. 

While  they  were  thus  enjoying  themscivies,  their  poor 
horoes  were  led  to  the  best  pastures  in  the  neighbouihood, 
where  they  were  turned  kose  to  revel  on  the  fresh  sprovting 
gnes ;  so  that  they  had  better  fare  thaa  their  masters. 
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Captain  Bonneville  soon  felt  himself  quite  at  home  among 
these  quiet,  inoffensive  people.  His  long  residence  among 
their  cousins,  the  Upper  Nez  Perces,  bad  made  ,him  conver* 
sant  with  their  language,  modes  of  expression,  and  all  their 
hahitudes.  He  soon  found,  too,  that  he  was  well  known 
among  them,  by  report,  at  least,  from  the  constant  inter- 
change of  visits  and  messages  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
tribe.  They  at  first  addressed  him  by  his  name ;  giving  him 
his  title  of  captain,  with  a  French  accent :  but  they  soon  gave 
him  a  title  of  their  own ;  which,  as  usual  with  Indian  titles, 
had  a  peculiar  signification.  In  the  case  of  the  captain  it 
had  somewhat  of  a  whiqmsical  origin. 

As  he  sat  chatting  and  smoking  in  the  midst  of  them,  he 
would  occasionally  take  off  his  cap.  Wheiiever  he  did  so, 
there  was  a  sensation  in  the  surrounding  circle.  The  Indians 
would  half  rise  from  their  recumbent  posture,  and  ga^e  upon 
his  uncovered  head,  with  their  usual  exclamation  of  astonish* 
ment.  The  worthy  captain  was  completely  bald ;  a  pheno- 
menon very  surprising  in  their  eyes.  They  were  at  a  loss  to 
know  whether  he  had  been  scalped  in  battle,  or  enjoyed  a 
natural  immunity  from  that  belligerent  infliction.  In  a  little 
while,  he  became  known  among  them  by  an  Indian  name, 
signifying  "  the  bald  chief."  "  A  soubriquet,"  observes  the 
captain,  ''  for  which  I  can  find  no  parallel  in  history  since  the 
days  of  *  Charles  the  Bald.' " 

Although  the  travellers  had  banqueted  on  roots,  and  been 
regaled  with  tobacco  smoke,  yet  their  stomachs  craved  more 
generous  fare.  In  approaching  the  lodges  of  jthe  Nez  Perces, 
they  had  indulged  in  fond  anticipations  of  venison  and  dried 
salmon ;  and  dreams  of  the  kind  still  haunted  their  imagina- 
tions, and  could  not  be  conjured  down.  The  keen  appetites 
of  mountain  trappers,  quickened  by  a  fortnight's  pasting,  at 
length  got  the  better  of  all  scruples  of  pride,  and  they  &urly 
begged  some  fish  or  flesh  from  the  hospitable  savages.  The 
latter,  however,  were  slow  to  break  in  upon  their  winter  store, 
which  was  very  limited ;  but  were  ready  to  furnish  roots  in 
abundance,  which  they  pronounced  excellent  food.  At  length. 
Captain  Bonneville  thought  of  a  means  of  attaining  the  much- 
coveted  gratification. 

He  had  about  him,  he  says,  a  trusty  plaid;  an  old  and 
valued  travelling  companion  and  comforter ;  upon  which  the 
njas  had  defended,  and  the  snows  and  winds  beaten,  with- 
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oat  furdier  effect  than  somewhat  to  tarnish  its  primitive 
lustre.  This  coat  of  many  colours  had  excited  the  admira- 
tion, and  inflamed  the  coyetousnesa  of  hoth  warriors  and 
sqoaws,  to  an  extrayagant  degree.  An  idea  now  occurred  to 
Captain  Bonneyille,  to  convert  this  rainhow  garment  into  the 
saTouiy  viands  so  much  desired.  There  was  a  i)(iomentaiy 
straggle  in  his  mind,  between  old  associations  and  projected 
inddgenee ;  and  his  decision  in  favour  of  the  latter  was  made, 
be  says,  with  a  greater  promptness,  perhaps,  than  true  *taste 
and  sentiment  might  have  required.  In  a  few  moments,  his 
plaid  cloak  vms  cut  into  numerous  strips.  "  Of  these,"  con- 
tinaes  he,  "  with  the  newly  developed  talent  of  a  man-milliner, 
I  speedily  constructed  turbans  d  la  Turquey'tnid  fanciful  head- 
gears of  div.ers  conformations.  These,  judiciously  distributed 
among  such  of  the  womenkind  as  seemed  of  most  consequence 
and  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  patres  eonscripth  brought  us, 
in  a  little  while,  abundance  of  dried  salmon  and  deers*  hearts; 
on  which  we  made  a  sumptuous  supper.  Another,  and  a  more 
satisfactory  smoke,  succeeded  this  repast,  and  sweet  slumbers 
answering  the  peaceful  invocations  of  our  pipes,  wrapped  us 
in  that  delicious  rest  which  is  only  won  by  toU  and  trayail."> 

As  to  Captain  Bonneville,  he  slept  in  the  lodge  of  the  ve- 
nerable patriarch,  who  had  evidently  conceived  a  most  disin- 
terested affection  for  him ;  as  was  shown  on  the  following 
iiH>ming.  The  travellers,  invigorated  by  a  good  supper,  and 
"  fresh  from  the  bath  of  repose,"  were  al)but  to  resume  their 
journey,  when  this  affectionate  old  chief  took  the  captain  aside, 
to  let  him  know  how  much  he  loved  him.  As  a  proof  of  his 
i^egard,  he  had  determined  to  give  him  a  fine  horse,  which 
would  go  further  than  words,  and  put  his  good-will  beyond  all 
question.  So  saying,  he  made  a  signal,  and  forthwith  a  beau- 
tiful young  horse,  of  a  brown  colour,  was  led,  prancing  and 
snorting,  to  the  place.  Captain  Bonneville  was  suitably 
affected  by  this  mark  of  friendship;  but  his  experience  in 
what  is  proverbially  called  **  Indian  giving,"  made  him  aware 
^t  a  parting  pledge  was  necessary  on  his  own  part,  to  prove 
^t  his  friendship  was  reciprocated.  He  accordingly  placed 
&  handsome  rifle  in  the  hands  of  the  venerable  chief,  whose 
l>eneyolent  heart  was  evidently  touched  and  gratified  by  this 
oatward  and  visible  sign  of  amity. 

Having  now,  as  he  thought,  balanced  this  little  account  of 
friendship,  the  captain  was  about  to  shift  his  saddle  to  this 
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Bobke  gift-Iierse,  wfaen  tiie  a£feetkmate-patrisa«^  plnbked  hiinr 
bj  the  sleeTe,  aridintTodueed  to  him  a  whinpering«  whimng; 
leathem-akiimed  old  sqiuKw*  that  might  have  passed  for  an 
Egyptian xnummy,  witl^ut  drjing.  ''Thisi**  said' he^  '^ m mj 
infe ;  she*  is  a  g9od  wif»*^I  love  h»r  ^ery'.nndi^. — She  lov«9 
the  horaa — aho  \oYe»  him  a  grert  dfeal^— she  •  vnlk  cry  TOfy 
iDuch  at  losisg  kuook-^L  do  not  know-how  I  siotdA  cosMxthet 
— 4a)d  that'iBttkea  my^  heaoct  Toiy  aom" 
,  What  could,  the  werfcl^y  oaptain  do,  to  eonaoto  Ute  teo^ef^- 
hearted  oid  sqjaasv^  and,  peradventare^  to  saflre  the  Tenemblo 
patriarch  fi^m  a  curtaia  lecture  ?  Ho  l»tfaoiight  himself  'ei  m 
pair  of  ear>bobs :  it  ires  tme  the  pataiaieh's  better-half  waa  of 
an  age  and  appearance  that  seemed  to  put  peneaai  ^ranity  e«it 
of  the  question;  bat.  when  is  peraonail  Tamty  extincl  ?  The* 
moment  he  produced  the  glittering- eBV*bob%  the  wiampeiyng 
and  ¥^iiung  of  the  sesipttemai  beldame  waa  at  an  end.  She 
eagerly  j^aeed  the  'ptmisQSi  baubles  in  bar  eara,  and«  theugh 
as-  ugly  aa  the  Witch  of  Endor,  went  oS'  with'  a'  sidling  gait^ 
and  coquettish  air*  as  tfaongh'  she  had:  bean  a.  perfect  Smo* 
]»mis^ 

The  captnin  had  noVr  saddled  his  nsiflyaaqmnid  steed,  and 
hia  foot  was  in  the  stirrap*  y/hsm  the  afibetionate  patriarch 
again  stefiped  fomard,  and  presented  to  him  at  young  Pierced* 
nosov  yfb»  had  a  peooharly  sulky  look.  **  This^"  said  the  to- 
nerable  chief;  '*  is .s^  son :  he  ia  Y«y  gaed;  a.  great  harae- 
mau'^he  always  tooir  care  of  this  very  'fine  horse— he  brangbt 
him  up  from,  a  coH,  and  made  him  wiiat'  ha  s.-^He  is  'very 
fimd  of  tbia  fine  horaoi^-he  loves  <  hi»  like  a  hrother-^^^us 
heart  will  be  Tery  heavy  when  thia-  fine  Uorse*  leores-  the 
oamp. 

What  could  the  eaptaui  do^  to  rawaid'  the  yvmtfaful  hope  ot 
this  TBnerable  peir,  and  oomf<Hrt  him  for  the  loaa  ofbia  fester^ 
brother,  the  horae  ?  He  bethoogbt  him>  of  a  hat^et,.  wMcdt 
might  be  spared  fromi  bis  slider  storeai  Ho  sooner  did  be 
place  the  imfdement  in  the  hands  of  young^hopeAd^.  than  }m 
oountenanee  bri^hteaied  upt,  and.  hewsnt  g3E  rqjaifiing  in:  his 
hatchet,  to  the  mil  as?  much  aa  did  hfe']ieapafllaUft.n»tfttcin 
bar  ear*bobBv 

The  captain  was  now^in  the  aadidyi^(aiidiLaliQaiiritoistaaft;.wlMi 
the  affectionate  old  patriarch  stepped-  f 6flrwaad»  fop  tiie-  tiiird 
time,  and,  whiW  be  laid  oae  band.ganlljE  on^the  maneiof  lfche 
bonae^heUiq^thaiifieinthe.othei^    '^ "[Qnafrifle^''  aaadjkr. 


"8faall:bd'!D^gi»atbaedic£De.  I  vnU  hug  it  to  my  heart — 
I  will  ^wajB  love  iU  for  the  sak&  of  mj  good  firiend.the  balcT-^ 
headed  chief. — But  a  rifle,  by  itself,  is  dumb — I  cannot  make* 
it  flpsak.  If  I  hadt  a  littie  powder  and)  boll;  H  wcrald  tak»  it 
oat  with  me,  and  wdnlEiiiQW  and  thcarsboota^  deer;,  and  whenr 
I  brought  thct  meat  home  to  mj  hungiy  i^noly,  I  woiiM  sajr 
— 'Thia  yma  killed  by  t&e' rifle  of  my  friend^  tlie  bsddvhead^d 
chiiBf,.  tdi  wliomi  I  gave  tibat.  yery  fine  heii|e." 

Tbera  \raa>no  reaistmg  this  afypeal':  the  ot^rimB,  fbrtbwidi,. 
funiiahed  the  oiyveted  anpplj  of  powder  and  bidl;.  but  at  Htua 
same  time,  pot  spura  to^his  Tvrry  fine  gLfib^terse^  audi  tire-  fitst 
tiifll  of  his  speed  was  to  get  oat  of  all  further  mMBaifbstetkm  of' 
fiiendship  on  the  paarti  of  theaffeetlonate  old  patriavc^asid  ins 
ioaimialang  fsmil jc 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

FoLDDwiSG  thfrvcamsse  of  the  Hmmahah,  Captain-  BozvneTille' 
and  his  thiee  oompaaioRs^aeim  reached*  the  tieiaity  «f  Sni&er 
lUver.  Theiz  TOuta  now  lay  over*  a  suceesi^on  of*  stieep  and 
isolated  hills,  witht  profoimd;  yaHays.  Oti  the  aecoml  da^r, 
after  taking-  leave  of  the  affectionate  old  patriarch,  aar  liiey 
were  deseending  into  one;  of  those  deep  and'  abmpt?  intecvals, 
theydeseried  aamohev.and  shortly  afterwanb  cane  in  sight 
of  a  small  eni»n:^m6nt  of  Nes  PeneesL 

The  Indiaais,.wfaen«th^  ascertained  tltat  it  was  a-  part^  o£ 
white'  men  appraachingi  gneeted  thenr  with*  a<sidiitB  of  fice^ 
anos,  and  invitfed*  tkem  to  encamp.  Thie  band  was  lihswii^* 
under  the  away  of  a.  veneniblfer  ohiel'  named  YoHini»ra*y-e4ea(t;: 
a  name  which  we  shall  be  oaarefuL  not  to  inflict  o&CDerthan  is^. 
QBesterj  upffli  the  readen  Th]»  asicient  sBid  hardkanedi 
chi^tain,  w^cosned.  Captain  Bfinneville  ta  his^eamp  with  thw 
same  hospitality  Baad  bvingrkindnesa^tfiathe  had^ezpeiienoedr 
^nmi.hispredeeessG&  He;  toldt  the-  oaptoin  that  he  had  often. 
heard  of  the  Americans  and  their  generous  deeds,  and'.that  his: 
Mde  brathreiOb  (ttie  IIppa(.Nez  Pieces)  had'  alwaysi  spsften 
of  them  aa  the  Big-hearted  whiteaef  the  East,  the  very  goaik 
tendfr  of  the!  Nex:  Beeofe. 

Captain  BoHnevi]le  &ki*  semewha*  naeany?  vatdSBBt  tbm  re^  * 
8poQsibBllb|r*ol  thi»rBiBfnaiiiniiMU5  bnt  co)srtly  agf^i^atiock ;  and 
^im to^fismr hennght'bem'VTdTed'.ina  seees^interctiHBfeiifl 
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pledges  of  friendship.  He  hastened,  therefore,  to  let  the  old 
chief  know  his  poverty-stricken  state,  and  how  little  there  was 
to  he  expected  from  him. 

He  informed  him  that  he  and  his  comrades  had  ]ong  re« 
sided  among  the  Upper  Nez  Forces,  and  loved  them  so  much, 
that  they  had  thrown  their  arms  around  them,  and  now  held 
them  close  to  their  hearts.  That  he  had  received  such  good 
accounts  from  the  Upper  Nez  Berces  of  their  cousins,  the 
Lower  Nez  Forces,  that  he  had  become  desirous  of  knowing 
them  as  friends  and  brothers.  That  he  and  his  companions 
had  accordingly  loaded  a  mule  with  presents  >and  set  off  for 
the  country  of  the  Lower  Nez  Forces;  but,  unfortunately, 
had  been  entrapped  for  many  days  among  the  snowy  moun- 
tains ;  and  that  the  mule  widi  all  the  presents  had  fallen  into 
Snake  River,  and  been  swept  away  by  the  rapid  current. 
That  instead,  therefore,  of  arriving  among  their  friends,  the 
Nez  Forces,  with  light  hearts  and  full  hands,  they  came 
naked,  hungry,  and  broken  down ;  and  instead  of  making 
them  presents,  must  depend  upon  them  even  for  food. 
"  But,"  concluded  he,  **  we  are  going  to  the  white  men  s,  fort 
on  the  Wallah- Wallah,  and  will  soon  return ;  and  then  we 
will  meet  our  Nez  Force  friends  like  the  true  Big  Hearts  of 
the  East." 

Whether  the  hint  thrown  out  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
speech  had  any  efifect)  or  whether  the  old  chief  acted  from  the 
hospitable  feeUngs  which,  according  to  the  captain,  are  really 
inherent  in  the  Nez  Perce  tribe,  he  certainly  showed  no  dis- 
position to  relax  his  friendship  on  learning  the  destitute  cir- 
cumstances of  his  guests.  On  the  contrary,  he  urged  the 
captain  to  remain  with  them  until  the  following  day,  when  he 
would  accompany  him  on  his  journey,  and  make  him  ac- 
quainted with  all  his  people.  In  the  meantime,  he  would 
have  a  colt  killed,  and  cut  up  for  travelling  provisions.  This, 
he  carefully  explained,  was  intended  not  as  an  article  of  traffic, 
but  as  a  gift ;  for  he  saw  that  his  guests  were  hungry  and  in 
need  of  food. 

Captain  Bonneville  gladly  assented  to  this  hospitable 
arrangement.  The  carcass  of  the  colt  was  forthcoming  in 
due  season,  but  the  captain  insisted  that  one  half  of  it  should 
•be  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  chieftain's  family. 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  following  morning,  the  little  party 
resumed  their  Journey^  accompanied  by  the  old  chief  and  an 
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Indian  goide.  Their  route  was  over  a  nigged  and  broken 
coantiy;  where  the  hills  were  slippery  with  ice  and  snow. 
Their  horses,  too,  were  so  weak  and  jaded  that  they  coald 
scarcely  climb  the  steep  ascents  or  maintain  their  foothold  on 
the  frozen  declivities.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  journey,  the 
old  chief  and  the  guide  were  unremitting  in  their  good  offices, 
and  continually  on  the  alert  to  select  the  best  roads,  and  assist 
them  through  all  difficulties.  Indeed,  the  captain  and  his 
comrades  had  to*  be  dependent  on  their  Indian  friends  for 
almost  eveiything,  for  they  had  lost  their  tobacco  and  pipes, 
those  great  comforts  of  the  trapper,  and  had  but  a  few  chiarges 
of  powder  left,  which  it  was  necessary  to  husband  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lighting  their  fires. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  the  old  chief  had  seyend  prirate 
consultations  with  the  guide,  and  showed  evident  signs  of  being 
oocapied  with  some  myterious  matter  of  mighty  import. 
What  it  was.  Captain  Bonneville  could  not  fathom,  nor  did 
he  make  much  effort  to  do  so.  From  some  casual  sentences 
that  be  overheard,  he  perceived  that  it  was  something  from 
which  the  old  man  promised  himself  much  satisfaction,  and 
to  which  he  attached  a  little  vainglosy,  but  which  he  wished 
to  keep  a  secret;  so  he  suffered  him  to  spin  out  his  petty 
plans  unmolested. 

In  the  evening  when  they  encamped,  the  old  chief  and  his 
privy  councillor,  the  guide,  had  another  mysterious  colloquy, 
after  which  the  guide  mounted  his  horse  and  departed  on 
some  secret  mission,  while  the  chief  resumed  his  seat  at  the 
^e,  and  sat  humming  to  himself  in  a  pleasing  but  mystic 
reverie. 

The  next  morning,  the  travellers  descended  into  the  valley 
of  the  Way-lee-way,  a  considerable  tributary  of  Snake  River. 
Here  they  met  the  guide  returning  from  his  secret  errand. 
Another  private  conference  was  held  between  him  and  the  old 
nuinagmg  chief,  who  now  seemed  more  inflated  than  ever 
with  mystery  and  self-importance.  Numerous  fresh  trails, 
and  various  other  signs,  persuaded  Captain  Bonneville  that 
there  must  be  a  considerable  village  of  Nez  Forces  in  the 
iieighbourhood ;  but  as  his  worthy  companion,  the  old  chief, 
said  nothing  on  the  subject,  and  as  it  appeared  to  be  in  some 
^ay  connected  with  his  secret  operations,  he  asked  no  questions, 
but  patiently  awaited  the  development  of  his  mystery. 

As  they  journeyed  on,  they  came  to  where  two  or  three 
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Indiaiis  >wBre  rbatfaing  in  ft  smftll  stream.  The  go5d  old  chief 
imxaediatelj  -cams  to  ft  halt,  dud  had  a  long  oonversation  inth 
iShem,  jn  the  oouxee  df  which  he  repeated  to  them  the  whole 
Instoiy  which  Captam  ^oxmenriUe  Jiad  Delated  ito  him.  In 
iiUiU  he  seems  ^to  have  been  a  very  sociable,  communicative  old 
.man ;  hy  no  meaoB  afflicted  widi  that  tacitamit^  general^ 
•duoged  uponithe  Infliana. '  -On  tibe  eontnuy,.  he  was  fond  of  long 
*talks  and  long  smokiags,  and  e^entlj  was  rpioad.of  his.nfiw 
&iend,  ihe  Isald-headed  chief, and  ^took  a  pleksure  in  AOjonding 
liis  .praisas,  and  setting  foi^  .the  power  and. glory  of  tbe  £ig 
Seaots  of  ^the  iEiast. 

'Httnng  dishordensd  hinanlf -of  ^yeiything  he  bad  to  relate 
to  his  bathing  friends,  he  left  them  to  their  aquatic. dispojrts, 
and  :{)rooeeded  onward  .with  the  oaptain  and  his  ftOBi|ftanions. 
J&S  iihef  approacfadd  ihe  Way-Jke-way,  iiowerjsr,  the  commoni- 
4Mitive  old  chief  met  with  anotsfasor  .and  a  ybi^  difiSsrent  ocoasion 
)to  exerti  bis  colloquial  powers.  On  the  hanks  of  ^e  .rdv^r 
stood  <an  isolated  monnd. covered  with  <grasB.  He  .pointed  to 
it  iwddi  >8ome  .emotion.  *'  The  big  heart. and  ihe  etropg.arm," 
said  he,  *'  lie  buried  beneath  rthat  «od." 

It  was,  in  £aGt,  the  grave  of  one  of  his  ifriencb ;  a^ chosen 
wanaoar  of  .the  tribe;  who  }iad  been  slain  on  this  spot  when  in 
pursuit  of  a  war  party  of  Shoshokoes,  who  had  -Btolen  liie 
horses  d£  tbe  village.  The  .enemy  hare  off  his  scalp  «as  a 
tDDphy;  bnt  bis  friends  •found  his  body  in  tbis  bmely  place, 
a&d'committed  it  to  the  -eartb  with  iceremonials  characteristic 
^ithair  pious  land  orever^otial  feelings.  Th^  gatliarad  round 
Ibe 'grave  and  mourned ;  the  wanibrs  were  siknt  in  their  gaef ; 
but  the  women  and  children  bewailed  their  loss  with  lond 
lamentations.  *'  IFor  three  days,"  said  the  old  man,  ''  we  per- 
fanned  the  eolnmn  dances  for  ibe  'dead,  and  prayed  the  Great 
JBpiritithat  onr  brotber  might  ibe  happy  dn  tfdie  land  .of  bnave 
warriors  and  hunters.  Then  we  killed  at  Ins  ipnve  fifteen  of 
our  best  >and  strongest  horses,  to  serve  him  when  be  should 
^nrive  at  the  happy  hunting  grounds ;  and  having  doneiillihis, 
me  'returned  'soirowfiilly  <to  our  ihomes." 

While  tbe  diief  was  ^still  talking,  an  Indian  scout  came 
l^loping  up,  and,  presenting  bim  with  a  powder-bom,  vrfheeled 
round,  and  was  speedily  out  of  sight.  Tbe  eyes  of  ibe  old  chisf 
jiow  brightened ;  and  all  bis  self-importance  retmmed.  fiis 
petty  mysteiy  nvas  about  .to  esplode.  Taming  to  Oqptain 
Bomneville, 'he  pointed  to la. hill  bard  by,  and  informed. bim, 
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tliat  bel^sd  it  trbs  s  village  gtjyemed  by  a  little  dUef,  whom 
be  had  BOti&ed  of  the  ;approacb  of  the  bald-headed  chief,  and 
a-^party  of  'the  :Big  Bearts  of  the  East,  and  that  he  was  pre- 
pmd  to  reeesve  ihem  in  becoming  style.  As,  araoog  other 
ceremonials,  he  inteaded  to  aalote  them  with  a  discharge  of 
ficearBfts,  he  liad^eixt  the  horn  of  ganpowder  that  thej  might 
letam  ^e  aahitein  a  manner  correspondent  to  his  dignity. 

^ey^ium  ^procaeEded  on  until  diej  doubled  the  point  of  the 
bin,  when  the  wbole  popalation  of  the  •nllage  broke  upon  their 
WW, ^Ai»wn  ootin  the  imost  imposing. styte,  and  scrroyed  in  all 
jthsir.iGbitfry.  'ZThe  effect  ^f  the  whok  was  wild  and  fantastic, 
yat  aingflladygtriking.  in  the  front  mnk  were  the  chiefe  and 
piwcipei  JfMuoioTB,  glaxingiy  painted  and  decorated ;  behind 
them^esB  accaaged  the  seat  ca  the  peopHe,  men,  women,  and 
<Mdseii. 

Captain  Bonneville  and  his  party  adTanced  slowly,  exchan^ 
ing  aalutes  of  fireacms.  When  arrived  within  a  respeetful 
distazieD,  tluey  ^dismoiziited.  The  ehie&  then  came  forward 
aocoesBmly,  aooordiaD^  to  their  respeetiye  ehantcters  and  con^ 
fieqiMBice,  to  ofifer  ^heha&d  of  goocUfellowship ;  each  filing  off 
when  he  had  shaken  hands,  to  make  way  for  his  successor, 
l^ose  in  the  next  iiank  followed  in  the  same  order,  and  so  on, 
until  all  had  ^ven  the  pledge  of  friendship.  During  all  this 
tiaw,  the  chief,  according  to  custom,  took  his  stand  beside  the 
^oaslB.  If  any  of  his  people  advanced  whom  he  judged  un- 
worthy of  the  friendship  or  confidence  of  the  white  men,  he 
motioned  them  cM  by  a  wave  of  the  hand,  and  they  would  sub- 
misravely  walk  away.  When  Captain  Bonneville  turned 
upon  bim  an  inquiring  look,  he  would 'observe,  '*  he  was  a 
ittd  man,'*  .or  'Something  quite  as  concise,  and  there  was  an 
-end  of  ihe  matter. 

Mats,  poles,  and  other  materials  were  now  brought,  and  a 
eomsfoittable  lodge  was  soon  erected  for  the  strangers,  where 
they  were  kept  constantly  supplied  with  wood  and  water,  and 
other  neeeseaises;  fand  all  their  effects  were  pkced  in  safe, 
ke^ng.  Their  horses,  too,  were  unsaddled,  and  turned  loose 
to  graze,  and 'a  <ginrd  set  to  keep  watch  upon  them. 

All  this  being  adjusted,  they  were  conducted  to  the  main. 
building  or  council  house  of  the  village,  where  an  ample  re- 
past, or  rather  banquet,  was  spread,  which  seemed  to  realize 
all  the  gastronomiced  dreams  that  had  tantalized  them  during 
their  loi]^  starvation ;  for  here  they  beheld  not  merely  fish  and 
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roots  in  abundance,  but  the  flesh  of  deer  and  elk,  and  the 
ohoicest  pieces  of  buflalo  meat.  It  is  needless  to  say  how 
vigorously  they  acquitted  themselves  on  this  occasion,  and 
'  how  unnecessary  it  was  for  their  hosts  to  practise  the  usual 
cramming  principle  of  Indian  hospitality. 

When  the  repast  was  over,  a  long  talk  ensued.  The  chief 
showed  the  same  curiosity  evinced  by  his  tribe  generally,  to 
obtain  information  concerning  the  United  States,  of  which 
they  knew  little  but  what  they  derived  through  their  cousins, 
the  Upper  Nez  Forces ;  as  their  traffic  is  almost  exclusively 
with  the  British  traders  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
Captain  Bonneville  did  his  best  to  set  forth  the  merits  of  his 
nation,  and  the  importance  of  their  friendship  to  the  red  men, 
in  which  he  was  ably  seconded  by  his  worthy  friend,  the  old 
chief  with  the  hard  name,  who  did  all  that  he  could  to  glorify 
the  Big  Hearts  of  the  East. 

The  chief,  and  all  present,  listened  with  profound  attention, 
and  evidently  with  'great  interest ;  nor  were  the  important 
facts  thus  set  forth  confined  tb  the  audience  in  the  lodge ;  for 
sentence  after  sentence  was  loudly  repeaj^d  by  a  crier  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  village. 

This  custom  of  promulgating  everything  by  criers  is  not 
confined  to  the  Nez  Forces,  but  prevails  among  many  other 
tribes.  It  has  its  advantage  where  there  are  no  gazettes  to 
publish  the  news  of  the  day,  or  to  Report  the  proceedings  of 
important  meetings.  And  in  fact,, reports  of  this  kind,  viva 
voce,  made  in  the  hearing  of  all  parties,  and  liable  to  be  con- 
tradicted or  corrected  on  the  spot,  are  more  likely  to  convey 
accurate  information  to  the  public  mind,  than  those  circulated 
through  the  press.  The  office  oi  crier  is  generally  filled  by 
some  old  man,  who  is  good  for  little  else.  A  village  has 
generally  several  of  these  walking  newspapers,  as  they  are 
termed  by  the  whites,  who  go  about  proclaiming  the  news  of 
the  day,  giving  notice  of  public  councils,  expeditions,  dances, 
feasts,  and  other  ceremonials,  and  advertising  anything  lost 
While  Captain  Bonneville  remained  amOng  the  Nez  Forces,  if 
a  glove,  handkerchief,  or  anything  of  similai:  value,  was  lost 
or  mislaid,  it  was  carried  by  the  finder  to  the  lodge  of  the 
chief,  and  proclamation  was  made  by  one  of  their  criers,  for 
the  owner  to  come  Bnd  claim  his  property. 

How  difficult  it  is  to  get  at  the  true  character  of  these  wan- 
dering tribes  of  the  wilderness !     In  a  recent  work,  we  have 
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had  to  speak  of  this  tribe  of  Indians  from  the  experience  of 
other  traders  \?ho  had  casually  been  among  them,  and  who  re* 
presented  them  as  selfish,  inhospitable,  exorbitant  in  their 
dealings,  and  much  addicted  to  thieving*:  Captain  fionne- 
ville,  on  the  contrary,  who  resided  much  among  them,  and  had 
repeated  opportunities  of  ascertaining  their  real  character, 
invariably  speaks  of  them  as  kind  and  hospitable,  scrupulously  , 
honest,  and  remarkable,  above  all  other  Indians  that  he  had 
met  with,  for  a  strong  feeling  of  religion.  In  fact,  so  enthusi- 
astic is  he  in  their  praise,  that  he  pronounces  them,  all  igno- 
rant and  barbarous  as  they  are  by  their  condition,  one  of  the 
purest-hearted  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Some  cures  which  Captain  Bonneville  had  effected  in  simple 
cases,  among  the  Upper  Nez  Perce^,  had  reached  the  ears  of 
their  cousins  here,  and  gained  for  him  the  reputation  of  a 
great  medicine  man.  He  had  not  been  long  in  the  village, 
therefore,  before  his  lodge  began  to  be  the  resort  of  the  sick 
and  the  infirm.  The  captain  felt  the  value  of  the  reputation 
thus  easily  and  cheaply  acquired,  and  endeavoured  to  sustain 
it.  As  he  had  arrived  at  that  age  when  every  man  is,  expert- 
mentally,  something  of  a  physician,  he  was  enabled  to  turn  to 
advantage  the  little  knowledge  in  the  healing  art  which  he 
had  casually  picked  up ;  and  was  sufficiently  successful  in  two 
or  three  cases  to  convince  the  simple  Indians  that  report  had 
not  exaggerated  his  medical  talents.  The  only  patient  that 
effectually  baffled  his  skill;  or  rather  discours^ed  any  attempt 
at  relief,  was  an  antiquated  squaw,  with  a  churchyard  cough, 
and  one  leg  in  the  grave ;  it  being  shrunk  and  rendered  use- 
less by  a  rheumatic  affection.  This  was  a  case  beyond  his 
mark ;  however  he  comforted  the  old  woman  with  a  promise 
that  he  would  endeavour  to  procure  something  to  relieve  her 
at  the  fort  on  the  Wallah- Wallah,  and  would  bring  it  on 
his  return;  with  which  assurance  her  husband  was  so  well 
satisfied,  that  he  presented  the  captain  with  a  colt,  to  be  killed 
as  provisions  for  the  journey :  a  medical  fee  which  was  thank- 
fully accepted. 

While  among  these  Indians,  Captain  Bonneville  unexpect- 
edly found  an  owner  for  the  liorse  which  he  had  purchased 
from  a  Root  Digger  at  the  Big  Wyer.  The  Indian  satisfac- 
torily proved  that  the  horse  had  been  stolen  from  him'  some 
time  previous,  by  some  unknown  thief.     "  However,"  said  the 

*  Yide  Astoria,  chap.  lii. 
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aomulexate  savage,  *'  ?^ou  got  iiim  in  ^r  lamAe — jon.  are  moie 
on  wmt  %)f  luiMeB  tiiaa  I  a3iL>:  keepthim;  he  is  youcs^-^ie  is 
Bgood  liGane:;  :iaeiiim  well/' 

Tluis,>iiLlbe' continual  eKporiouse  of  aote  of  kinfiwwB  and 
gvnerositj,  idiioh  his  destitute  fiOQdiAion.did:not  allow  <hiDi  to 
jeoipaKtate,  Captain  Bonneville  passed  some  ehort  time«mong 
these  good  peofde,  moeeand  more  impressed  with  the  geaeral 
iBKoellsnee  ai  their  character. 


*CHM>T!ER  ^XXKin. 

In  jresuming  his.  journey,  Captedn  Bounoville  was  eonduoted 
hy  the  same  Nez  ^PeEo6  guide,  whpse  knowledge  of  the  country 
was  important  in  choosing  the  routes  ^nd  joeating^placea.  He 
also  csontinued  to  he  accompanied  hy  the  worthy  old  <2hief  with 
tiie  hard  name,  who  seemed  hent  ugtm  doing  ihe  honours  of 
the  country,  and  inAroduoing  him  to  everj  branoh  of  his  tnbe^ 
!Ehe  Way-lee- way,  tdown  the  hanks  of  which  Captaixi  Bonne- 
YilLe  and  his  «companioi]B  were  Jiow  travelling,  is  a,  conside- 
mble  (Stiseam  winding  jthrough  a.«ucee6aiou  aS  bold  and  beauti- 
£al  aoenes.  Sometimes  ^the  landsei^pe  toweled  into  bold  and 
nkQunlainons  heights  that  partook  of  sublimity;  at  other  times 
It  Btreiched  along  the  watejf«aide  in  .fresh  smiling  meadows, 
and  giaoeful  undulating  valleys. 

Jbrequently  in  their  ^ oute  diey  eneoonteved'^mall  purties  of 
t^e  Nez  Pecces,  with  whom  they  invariably  stopped  to  shake 
hands ;  and  who,>genexaIly,  eivinoed  gseat  curiosity  concerning 
them  and  their  adventures ;  a  curiosity  which  never  failed  to 
he  thorou^ly  satisfied  by  ^e  replies  of  the  wortl^  Yo-mus- 
TO-y-e-out,  who  kindly  took  tupim  himself  to  he  epokeaman  of 
ihe  npariij. 

The.inoassant  smdking  of  pipes  incident  to  the  long  talks 
of  this  exceHent,  Jbut  somewhat  gaitrulous  old  chief,  at  length 
exhausted  all  his  stock  of  tobacco,  so  that  he  had  no  longer -a 
whiiOr  with  which  to  regale  his  white  companions.  In  this 
•emergency,  he  -cut  up  iihe  stem  of  his  p^  into  fine  shavings, 
which  he  mixed  with  certain  herbs,  and  thus  manufactured  a 
temporary  sucoedaneum,  to  ^enabLe  him  fto  accompany  bis  long 
<oolloquies  and  harangues  with  the  customary  fragrant  cloud. 

If  the  Boenery'of  'Uie  Way-lee^way  had  charmed  the  travel- 
lers with  its  mingled  amenity  and  grandeur,  that  which  broke 
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• 

«^on  -dMfin  on  onoe  more  xeaahing  Snake  JRivor,  £Ilad  them 
mtih  admiiatiDn  and  astomshmenL  At  times,  the  nvermn 
oreihung  bj  dad^  and  stupendous  rooks,  xisiag  like  gigaotip 
nails  aad  batdctments ;  these  mmld  be  jrent  hj  mde  and 
jvwning  chasms,: that  seemed  to  speak  of  past  oonvnlsio&s  of 
DStore.  Sonetinws  rtbe  liver  was  .of  a  giaasj  smoothuess  and 
plaokkify;;  at  other  tioMB  it  roarsd  along' in  impetuous  mpiik 
and  foaming  oiaBades.  Here,  the  rocks  irere  piled  in  the 
-most 'fiutBBttt-  ongs  and  ^eetpices  4  «nd  in .  another  plaoe  they 
nere  ^waceeded  tby/deligjreM'TOU.eys,  carpeted  witii  greensward. 
ISm  -wfaeie  of  ^os  wild  and  iwned  scenery  mas  dominated 
hff  imtme&ae  mounlatms  .tearing  their  discant  peaks  into  the 
•cLoadB.  "  tDhe  grandeur  and  originality  of  the  views,  poesented 
COOL  orery  aide,"  says  Captain  Bonneville,  **  beggar  both  the 
penttl  and  the  pen.  Nothing  jve  .had  ever  'gazed  xipon  in  saxy 
other  region  coulil  for  a  moment  compare  in  wvild  nuyesty  and 
imjwesBive  sternness,  with  the  series  of  scenes  which  here  at 
ereiiy  turn  astoaMi:ed>oiir  senses,  and  £lled  us  with  awe  and 
delight" 

Indeed,  from  all  ifaat  we  can  gather  from  the  journal  before 
.nSf-and^die  acorants  of  other  travellers,  who  passed  through 
these  T^k>m  in  the  memorable  enterprise  of  Astoria,  we  ore 
inclined  to  think  ihat  Snake  River  must  be  one  of  the  most 
remaiiDable  for  muried  and  striking  'soenery  of  all  the  rivers  of 
ihis  aoDtinent.  From  its  head  waters  in  the  Hodcy  Moun- 
lains,  to  its  junction  with  tlsB  dolumbia,  its  windings  are  up- 
wards cf  six  hundred  mdles  ^through  eveiy  variety  of  landscape. 
Bising  in  a  volcanic  region,  amicut  OKtinguished  'craters,  and 
mountains  awful  with  Ibe  traxses  of  anoient  fires,  it  makes  its 
«ay  Ihxougfa  great  plains  of  lava  aand  sandy  deserts,  penetrates 
vast  sierras  or^moazitainons  chains,  broken  into  romantic  and 
often  ingfatful  praoipioes,  and  crowned  with  eternal .  snows ; 
and  .at  other  'times  caneeie  througli  green  and  snuling  mea- 
dows, and  wide  landscapes  of  Italian  grace  and  beauty.  Wild- 
ness  and  aulodimit^,  however,  appear  to  be  its  prevailing  cha- 
ncteristios. 

Oaptain  (Bonneville  and  hk  oompanioos  had  pursued  their 
joomey  a  considerable  distance  down  the  course  of  Snake 
Siver,  ii^en  tine  old  chief  halted  on  the  hank,  and  dismount- 
ing, recommended  that  they  should  turn  their  horses  loose  to 
•paze,  while  he  summoned  a  cousnn  of  his  from  a  group  of 
lodges  on  "the  eppesifee  side  of  the  stream.    His  summons  was 
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quickly  answered.     An  Indian,  of  an  active,  elastic    form 
leaped  into  a  light  canoe  of  cotton- wood,  and  vigorously  plying 
the  paddle,  soon  shot  across  thes  river.     Bounding  on  shore, 
he  advanced  with  a  buoyant  air  and  frank  demeanour*  and 
gave  his  right  hand  to  each  of  the  party  in  turn.     The  old 
chief,  whose  hard  name  we  forbear  to  repeat,  now  presented 
Captain  Bonneville  in  form  to  his  cousin,  whose  name,  we 
regret  to  say,  was  no  less  hard,  being  nothing  less  than  Hay- 
she-in-cow-cow.    The  latter  evinced  the  usual  curiosity  to 
know  all  about  the  strangers,  whence  they  came,  whither  they 
were  going,  the  object  of  their  journey,  and  the  adventures 
they  had  experienced.    All  these,  of  course,  were  amply  and 
eloquently  set  forth  by  the  communicative  old  chief.  .  To  all 
his  grandiloquent  account  of  the  bald-headed  chief  and  bis 
countrymen;  the  Big  Hearts  of  the  East,  his  cou^n  listened 
with  great  attention,  a^d  replied  in  the  customary  style  of 
Indian  welcome.     He  then  desired  the  party  to  await  his 
return,  and,  springing  into  his  canoe,  darted  across  the  river. 
In  a  little  whHe  he  returned,  bringing  a  most  welcome  supply 
of  tobacco,  and  a  small  stock  of  provisions  for  the  road,  de- 
claring his  intention  of  accompanying  the  party.     Having  no 
horse,  he  mounted  behind  one  of  the  men,  observing  that  he 
should  procure  a  steed  for  himself  on  the  following  day. 

They  all  now  jogged  on  very  sociably  and  cheerily  together. 
Not  many  miles  beyond,  they  met  others  of  the  tribe,  among 
whom  was  one,  whom  Captain  Bonneville  and  his  comrades 
had  known  during  their  residence  among  the  Upper  Nez 
Forces,  and  who  welcomed  them  with  open  arms.  In  this 
neighbourhood  was  the  home  of  their  guide,  who  took  leave  of 
them  with  a  profusion  of  good  wishes  for  their  safety  and  hap- 
piness. That  night  they  put  up  in  the  hut  of  a  Nez  Peroe, 
where  they  were  visited  by  several  warriors  from  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  friends  of  the  old  chief  and  his  cousin,  who 
came  to  have  a  talk  and  a  smoke  with  the  white  men.  The 
heart  of  the  good  old  chief  was  overflowing  with  good-will  at 
thus  being  surrounded  by  his  new  and  old  friendSj  and  be 
talked  with  more  spirit  and  vivacity  than  ever.  The  evening 
passed  away  in  peifect  harmony  and  good-humour,  and  it  was 
not  until  a  late  hour  -that  the  visitors  took  their  leave,  and 
recrossed  the  river. 

After  this  constant  picture  of  worth  and  virtue  on  the  part 
of  the  Nez  Perce  tribe,  we  grieve  to  have  to  record  a  ciicum- 
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stance  calculated  to  throw  a  temporary  shade  upon  the  name. 
In  the  course  of  the  social  and  luirmonious  evening  just  men« 
tioned,  one  of  the  captain's  men,  who'happened  to  be  some- 
thing of  a  virtuoso  in  his  way,  and  fond  of  collecting  curiosi- 
ties, produced  a  small  skin,  a  great  rarity  in  the  eyes  of  men 
conversant  in  peltries.  It  attracted  much  attention  among 
the  visitors  from  beyond  the  river,  who  passed  it  from  one  to 
the  other,  examined  it  with  looks  of  lively  admiration,  and 
pronounced  it  a  great  medicine. 

In  the  morning,  when  the  captain  and  his  party  were  about 
to  set  ofi^  the  precious  skin  was  missing.  Search  was  made 
for  it  in  the  hut,  but  it  was  nowhere  to  be  found ;  and  it  was. 
strongly  suspected  that  it  had  been  purloined  by  some  of  the 
connoisseurs  from  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

The  old  chief  and  his  cousin  were  indignant  at  the  sup- 
posed delinquency  •  of  their  friends  across  the  water,  and 
caUed  out  for  them  to  come  over  and  answer  for  their  shame- 
ful conduct.  The  others  answered  to  the  call  with  all  the 
promptitude  of  perfect  innocence,  and  spumed  at  the  idea  of 
their  being  capable  of  such  outrage  upon  any  of  the  Big- 
hearted  nation.  All  were  at  a  loss  on  whom  to  fix  the 
crime  of  abstracting  the  invaluable  skin,  when  bj;  clugice  the 
eyes  of  the  worthies  from  beyond  the  water  fell  upon,  an  un- 
happy cur  belonging  to  the  owner  of  ihe  hut.  He  was  a 
gaUows-looking  dog,  but  not  more  so  than  most  Indian  dogs, 
^ho,  take  them  in  th&  mass,  are  little  better  than  a  genera- 
tion of  vipers.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  was  instantly  accused 
of  having  devoured  the  skin  in  question.  A  dog  accused  is 
generally  a  dog  condemned,  and  a  dog  condemned  is  gene- 
nlly  a  dog  executed.  So  was  it  in  the  present  instance. 
The  unfortunate  cur  was  arraigned ;  his  thievish  looks  sub- 
stantiated' his  guilt,  and  he  was  condemned  by  his  judges 
from  across  the  river  to  be  hanged.  In  vain  the  Indians  of 
the  hut,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favourite,  interceded  in. 
his  behalf.  In  vain  Captain  Bonnevill^  and  his  comrades 
petitioned  that  his  life  might  be  spared.  His  judges  were 
inexorable.  He  was  doubly  guilty :  first,  in  having  robbed 
their  good  friends,  the  Big  Hearts  of  the  East ;  secondly,  in 
^nng  brought  a  doubt  on  the  Jionour  of  the  Nez  Perce 
^he.  He  was  accordingly  swung  aloft,  and  pelted  with 
stones,  to  make  his  dea,^  more  certain.  The  sentence  of 
^judges  being  thoroughly  executed,  a  post  mortem  exami- 
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nation  of  the  body  of  the  dogj.  yras  held,  to  eatablii^  hie-  de- 
linqaencj  beyond  all  dottbt^  and  to  leave  the  Nez  Bezccs 
-without  a  shadow  of  suspicioiL.  Gceofe  interestv  of.  couese^, 
\?a8>  manifested  by  all  piesent,  during:  this  operation.  The; 
bodj  of  the  dog  was  opened;  the.  inteatznes  ngonHisiy^  scruti' 
niaed«  but  to  the  honop  of  alL  ccncemed^  not  m  pacdola  of 
the  skinTras  to  be  fonuuh — the  dog  had;  been,  unjusdy  exa^ 
cnted! 

A  great  clamour  now  ensued,  but  the  moat  clannDBus  waB< 
the  party  from  acrpas  the  river^  Tvhose.  jealonajraf  tiieii?  good 
name  now  pnHUpted  liiem  to  the  meat  vocif wroos .  TJndicaiionfl 
of  their  iBnoeenc&  It  waa  with  the  utmsist  difficulty  tfait: 
the  captain  and  his  commdea  couM  calm:  their  lively  stBaa- 
bilities,  by  accounting*  for  the  disappeanmoe  of  the  sluiii  xk  s. 
dozen  different  ways,  until: all. idea- o£.  its;  faavaig  been  stolen 
^  entirely  aoto/Aeqaeatiai. 

The  meethig  now  l»ok6  up.  Ther  wamnxB-  xstomacb  acrm 
the  river,  the  oaptam  and'  his  oomradea.  pmtaeded!  ok  their 
journey;  but  the  spirits  of  the  oammumoature;  okLi  chiet 
Yo-mos-ro-^i^-oat,  were  far  a;  time:  oompletelj- damped,  and 
he  e^ced  gpreat  mortification  at  wiiat  had  just  ocouned. 
He  rode  on  iii  silraice,  exoept  ibat  now  and  tiusi  he-  would 
give  way  to  a  burst  of  indignation,  and  es.daiin,  with  a  shake 
of  the  head  and  a  toss  of  the  handv  toward  die  opposte  shore, 
-^**  bad  men,  vexy  bad  men.  aoros^  the  liver^"  to  each  of 
which  brief  exclamations-  his  worthy  cOaain^.  ^y'«h»*BHxn^ 
cow,  would  re^end^by  a  deepguttiind' sound,  of  aoquiesoraKe^ 
equivalent  to  an  ameo. 

AfLer  somcF  time'  the  eoantenaneo'  oi  the  old!  chief!  agtos 
cltered'up,  and  he  f^li'into  repealed  confinreiioev,  in  an  under 
tone,  with  his^  cousin^  which  ended  in  the  d^piutHiv  of  the 
latter,  who,  allying-  the  lash  to  his  horse,  daisied,  fborward; 
aaid  was- soon  out  of  sight.  In  hct,  they- were  *  df8wing>  nefor 
t»  the  Tilh^  of  another  duei^  likewise  distfaigiiiabed  by  an 
appellation  of'  seme  longitude,  O-pusih^y-e-eat ;  but  ooBRoenly 
loiown  as-  the' great  chiefl  The  oousin  had:  been  saxtt  abiadi 
teghre  nsAice-cf  th^r  approach ;.  a  hendd^  appeared- as- belbie» 
hearing' »  pewder^hem^  to  enable  them  to^  re^Mod  tO«  the'  in- 
tended sidtitep.  A  soene  ensoed,  on  their  appioaeli  to  tbe 
TtHs^e-  stmilap  to  that  which  had  ooeuiyed  at  tii9  inilkge'  of 
the  Uttlo'  chiefl  The -whole  populatCen  appealed  in  the  Mdt 
drawn  up  in  lines,  amr^ed  with  the' customary  regard  to'mnfc' 
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and  cBgmtr.     Then  came  cm  tlie  firing  of  saltites,  and  ^e 
s&ttkmg'of  handift^  in  wbioh  last  cerermonial  ever^r  individtud; 
man,  womair^  and  child,  partieipated ;  for  iktf  Indians  ha?ra 
an  idea  that  it  is  as  indispensable  an  oyertoiv  of  fiiendsfaip 
anKmg^  the  wbites^  as  smoking  of  ihe  pipe  is'  ameng  the  red 
men.      The  travellers  were  next  ushered*  toi  th»  banquet^ 
whrnre  all  the  choicest  viands  that  tho  village  could  fannsh 
ytere  9^'ved  up  imrieh  proflision^    ^^^  mre  altepwaid^  en* 
tertained  hy  feats  of  agilk3r  and:  horse  raeev;   indeed^  their 
visit  to  the  village  seemed  the  signal  fbr  oompltete  fbstivityi 
In  ttie  meentime  a  skin  lodge  had  been  efnid  fbr*  their  ae-^ 
oommodatlon,  tiieijr' horses  and  baggage  wei«  taken<  oare*  of^  And' 
wood  and  water  supplied- in  abimdanee.     At  night,  ^erefore, 
ihej  retired  to  their  qoarten^  to  onjejv  ae  thej  supposed,  tiie 
repose  of  Tdneh  the;-  stood  in*  need.     !No  ench  tiring;  how- 
ever, wns-  iw  store  for  them*    A  crowd-  of  vnitorB>  awaited 
their  i^eannce,  sSH  eager  f6r  a  snidie  and  a  tdki     The 
pipe  vvtf»  immediateljr  lighted;  and  constantly  rept^ished  and* 
kept  alive  uiMil  l^e  night  was-  &f  advaneecl:    As  usual,  the 
utmoel  eagemesr  was  evinced  by  the  guests  to^  leam  every«> 
thing  within  the  scope  of  their  oeHipvehensioin  respecting' 
the  Ammcans^  fbr  whom  they  prolsssed*  the  most  fraternal' 
regaird.     The  captadn,  in  hm  re]^ieB;  niade<  use:  of  fitmrDiar 
iUostratkyns,  ealoelated^  to  strike  their  minds,  and  impress 
them  with  such  an  idea  of  the  might  of  his  natloii  as  would 
induce  Xhem  to  tDeet  with  kindness'  and^respeot  all  stta^lers 
that:  mi^t:  fiill  in  their  path.  ^  To  their  inqniries  as  to  the 
nombelrs  of  the  peoj^le  of  the  Xfiiited  Stfttesi  he  aaBured  them 
that  they  weve  as  coontless  as  the  blades^  of  graee  in  the 
praizies^  and  that,  great' as  Snahe  Elver  was;  if' they  were  afi 
encamped-  upon  its-  banks,  they  would  drink  it  dry  inr  a  single 
day.     To  these  and  simOiff  stsftis^cs  they  Hstened  with  pny» 
fnond  attention,  and;  apparentljr»  iinpHat  bsUei^    It>  waS)  hv^ 
deedj  a  striking  scene:  the  captain,  with  his:- himter*^  dress 
and'  bald  head  in  the  midst;  holding  Ibrth^  and!  hie  wiM 
anditovs-  seated  anmnd  like  so'  many  slatiie«>  the  fibre,  luting 
up  their  painted  faces  and  muscular  figHren^  alL^  fbnA:>  and 
motiottless)  eaeepting[^when  the'  pope  was  paaaed,  a  question 
piepewded,  or  a.  stertlhi^  facti  in  statisiiBSMeeflhred^  with'  a 
movemcBitt  efi' surprise  vm'  w  half  sappfessac^  cjjaenlMieB'  of 
wonder  and'  «bli^. 

The  fEime  of  the  captain  as  a  healer  of 'c^saseehad'aoeoev- 
pHucd  :him^ta>1diiievi]lBgQ;  and  the  great^ef;  Q^^pash^^ecut, 
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now  entreated  him  to  exert  his  skill  ou  his  daughter,  who  had 
been  for  three  days  racked  with  pains,  for  yrhich  the  Pierced- 
nose  doctors  could  devise  nq  alleviation.  The  captain  found 
her  extended  on  a  pallet  of  mats  in  excruciating  pain.  Her 
father  manifested  the  strongest  paternal  affection  for  her,  and 
assured  the  captain  that  if  he  would  but  cure  her,  he  would 
place  the  Americans  near  his  heart.  The  worthy  captain 
needed  no  such  inducement.  His  kind  heart  was  already 
touched  by  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  girl,  and  his  sympathies 
quickened  by  her  appearance ;  for  she  was  but  about  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  uncommonly  beautiful  in  form  and  feature. 
The  only  difficulty  with  the  captain  was,  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  her  malady,  and  that  his  medical  science  was  of  the  most 
haphazard  kind.  After  considering  and  cogitating  for  some 
time,  as  a  man  is  apt  to  do  when  in  a  maze  of  vague  ideas,  he 
made  a  desperate  dash  at  a  remedy.  By  his  directions,  the 
girl  was  placed  in  a  sort  of  rude  vapour  bath,  much  used  by 
the  Nez  Percys,  where  she  was  kept  until  near  fainting.  He 
then  gave  her  a  doze  of  gunpowder  dissolved  in  cold  water, 
and  ordered  her  to  be  wrapped  in  buffalo  robes  and  put  to 
sleep  under  a  load  of  furs  and  blankets.  Thie  remedy  suc- 
ceeded :  the  next  morning  she  was  free  from  pain,  though  ex- 
tremely languid ;  whereupon,  i}\e  captain  prescribed  for  her  a 
bowl  of  colt*s  head  broth,  and  that  she  should  be  kept  for  a 
time  on  simple  diet. 

The  great  chief  was  unbounded  in  his  expressions  of  gra- 
titude for  the  recovery  of  his  daughter.  He  would  fain  have 
,  detained  the  captain  a  long  time  as  his  guest,  but  the  time 
for  departure  had  arrived.  When  tho  captain's  horse  was 
brought  for  him  to  mount,  the  chief  declared  that  the  steed 
was  not  worthy  of  him,  and  sent  for  one  of  his  best  horses, 
which  he  presented  in  its  stead ;  declaring  that  it  made  his 
heart  glad  to  see  his  friend  so  well  mounted.  He  then  ap- 
pointed a  young  ^ez  Perce  to  accompany  his  guests  to  the 
next  village^  sgid  "  to  carry  his  talk"  concerning  them  ;  and 
the  two  parties  separated  with  mutual  expressions  of  kindness 
and  feelings  of  good- will. 

The  vapour  bath  of  wWh  we  have  made  mention  is  in  fre* 
quent  use  among  the  Nez  Perce  tribe,  chiefly  for  cleanliness 
Their  sweating-houses,  as  they  call  them  are  small  and  close 
lodges,  and  the  vapour  is  produced  by  water  poured  slowly 
upon  red-hot  stones.  -    - 

On  passing  the  limits  of  O-push-y-e-cut's  domains,  the  tOr 
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vellers  left  the  elevated  table-lands,  and  all  the  wild  and  ro- 
mantic scenery  which  has  just  been  described.  Thej  now 
traversed  a  gently-undulating  country,  of  such  fertility  that  it 
excited  the  rapturous  admiration  of  two  of  the  captain*s  fol- 
lowers, a  Kentttckian  and  a  native  of  Ohio.  They  declared 
that  it  surpassed  any  land  that  they  had  ever  seen,  and  often 
explained,  what  a  delight  it  would  be  just  to  run  a  plough 
through  such  a  rich  and  teeming  soU,  and  see  it  open  its 
bountiful  promise  before  the  share. 

Another  halt  and  sojourn  of  a  night  was  made  at  the  vil- 
lage of  a  chief  named  He-mim-el-pilp,  where  similar  cere- 
monies -were  observed  and  hospitality  experienced,  as  at  the 
preceding  villages.  They  now  pursued  a  west-south-west 
course  through  a  beautiful  and  fertile  region,  better  wooded 
than  most  of  the  tracts  through  which,  they  had  passed.*  In 
their  progress,  they  met  with  several  bands  of  Nez  Forces, 
by  whom  they  were  invariably  treated  with  the  utmost  kind- 
ness. Within  seven  days  after  leaving  the  domain  of  He- 
mim-el-pilp,  they  struck  the  Columbia  River  at  Fort  Wallah- 
Wallah,  where  they  arrived  on  the  4th  of  March,  1834. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

EoBT  Wallah- Wallah  is  a  trading  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  situated  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Columbia.  It  is  built 
of  driftwood,  and  calculated  merely  for  defence  against  any 
attack  of  the  natives.  At  the  time  of  Captain  Bonneville's 
arrival,  the  whole  garrison  mustered  but  six  or  eight  men ; 
and  the  post  was  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Pam- 
brune,  an  agent  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

The  great  post  and  fort  -of  the  company,  forming  the  em- 
porium of  its  trade  on  the  Pacific,  is  Fort  Vancouver ;  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Columbia,  about  sixty  miles  from  the 
sea,  and  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wallamut.  To  this 
point,  the  company  removed  its  establisment  from  Astoria,  in 
1821,  after  its  coalition  with  the  Northwest  Company. 

Captain  Bonneville  and  his  comrades  experienced  a  polite 
reception  from  Mr.  Pambrune,  the  superintendent:  for, 
however  hostile  the  members  of  ihe  British  Company  may  be 
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to  the  enterprises  of  Ameiicnn  traders,  ihey  have  always 
masifested  grei^  oomtesy  and  lio£^tality  to  the  trad^RS 
theiaselTes. 

Fort  Wallah-Walteh  is  surroiinded  by  tW  tribe  of  the  same 
name,  as  well  as  by  Hie  Skynses*  and  the  Nez  Perces  ;  who 
bring  to  it  the  fdrs  and  peltries  ocdlected.  in  Iheir  hunting  ex- 
peditions. The  Wallah-WaBahs  are  a  degenerate,  wora-out 
tn!be.  The  Nea  Fere^s  are  the  most  nnm^x)us  and  tractable 
of  the  three  tribes  just  mentioned.  Mr.  Pambnme  informed 
Captain  Bonneville/  that  he  had  been  at  some  pains  to  intio- 
dace  the  Ohristiain  religion,  in  the  R(nnan  CatholifC  form, 
among  them,  where  it  had  evidently  taken  root ;  bat  had  be- 
come altered  and  nM»dified,  to  suit  their  peculiar  habits  of 
tho«Lght,  and  motives  of  action ;  retaining,  however,  the  prin- 
cipal pcHuts  of  iiBith,  and  its  entire  precepts  of  morality.  The 
same  gentleman  had  given  them  a  code  of  laws,  to  which  they 
conformed  with  scrupulotts  fidelity.  Pd.y§^my,  which  once 
prevailed  among  them  to  a  great  extent,  was  now  raxelj  Ixh 
duiged.  AH  the  crimes  dniouaced  by  the  Christian  laith, 
met  with  severe  pBnishment  among  tikem*  Even  llieft,  so 
venial  a  crime  among  the  Indians,  had  recently  been  punished 
with  hanging,  by  sentence  of  a  chief. 

There  certainly  appears  to  be  a  peculiar  susceptibility  of 
moral  and  religious  improvement  amcmg  this^  tribe,  and  they 
-  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  very,  very  few,  that  have  bene- 
flted  in  morals  «.d  manne«,Yy  «ilt«c«arBe  wi&  white 
men.  The  parties  whidi  visited  them  about  twenty  years 
previously,  in  ihe  expedition  fitted  out  by  Mr.  Astor,  com- 
plained of  their  selfishness,  their  extortion,  and  their  thievish 
propensities.  The  very  reverse  of  those  ^|ua\ities  prevailed 
among  them  during  ^bte  prolonged  sojooms  of  Captain  Boime- 
ville. 

The  Lower  Nez  Peroes  ranged  upon  the  Way-lee-way,  Im- 
mafaah,  Yenghies,  and  other  of  the  streams  west  of  the  mioun- 
taiiasi.  They  hunt  the  beaver,  elk,  deer,  white  bear,  and  moim- 
tain  sheep.  Beside  the  fle^  of  these  animals,  they  use  a 
number  of  roots  for  hcHi ;  some  of  which  would  be  weU  worth, 
transplanting  and  cultivating  in  the  Atlantic  States.  Among 
these  is  the  kamash,  a  sweet  root,  about  the  form  and  size  of 
an  onion,  attd  said  to  be  reidly  delidous.  The  cowish,  also, 
or  biscuit  root,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut^  which  they  xeduce 
to  a  very  palatable  flour ;  together  with  the  jackap,  aisish. 
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(jptkoj  and  others ;  which  they  cook  b j  steaming  them  in  the 
gioQnd. 

In  Aagnst  and  September,  these  Indians  keep  along  the 
lifers,  where  thej  catch  and  dry  great  quantities  of  salmon  ; 
linch,  while  they  last,  axe  their  principal  food.  In  the  win- 
ter, they  congregate  in  yillages  formed  of  comfortable  huts, 
or  lodges,  eoTered  with  mats.  They  are  generally  clad  in 
deer  bIdbs,  or  woollens,  and  extremely  well  armed.  Aboye 
all,  they  are  celebrated  for  owning  great  numbers  of  horses  ; 
vhidi  they  mark,  and  then  suffer  to  range  in  droves  in  their 
most  fertile  plains.  These  horses  are  principally  of  the  pony 
breed;  but  remarkiJ)ly  stoat  and  long-winded.  They  are 
broaght  m  great  numbers  to  the  establishments  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  and  sold  for  a  mere  trifle. 

Such  is  the  account  giv^i  by  Captain  Bonueyille  of  the  Nez 
Peroes ; ,  who,  if  not  liewed  by  him  with  too  partial  an  eye, 
are  certainly  amcng  the  gentlest,  and  least  barbarous  people 
of  these  remote  mldemesses.  They  invariably  signified  to 
bim  their  earnest  wish  that  an  American  post  might  be  estar 
blished  among  thetn ;  and  repeatedly  decliured  that  they  would 
trade  with  Americans,  in  preference  to  any  other  people. 

Captain  Bonneville  had  intended  to  remain  some  time  in 
this  neighbourhood,  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  the  natives, 
and  to  collect  information,  and  establish  connections  that 
iQight  be  advantageous  in  the  way  of  trade.  The  delays, 
However,  which  he  had  experienced  on  his  journey,  obliged 
bimto  shorten  his  sojourn,  and  to  set  off  as  soon  as  possible, 
sp  as  to  reach  the  rendezvous  at  the  Portneuf  at  the  appointed 
^«>  '  He  had  seen  enough  to  convince  him  tl^at  an  Ameri- 
(^  trade  might|be  carried  on  with  advantage  in  this  quarter; 
^  he  determined  soon  to  return  with  a  stronger  party,  more 
completely  fitted  for  the  purpose. 

^  he  stood  in  need  of  some  supplies  for  his  journey,  he 
applied  to  purchase  them  of  Mr.  Pambrune ;  but  soon  found. 
the  difference  between  being  treated  as  a  guest,  or  as  a  rival 
^er.  The  worthy  superintendent,  who  had  extended  to 
him  all  the  genial  rites  of  hospitality,  now  suddenly  assumed 
a  withered-up  aspect  and  demeanour,  and  observed  that,  how- 
®^er  he  might  feel  disposed  to  serve  him,  personally,  he  felt 
•^d  bj  his  duty  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  to  do  no- 
"^g  which  should  facilitate  or  encourage  the  visits  of  other 
^ers  among  the  Indians  in  that  part  of  the  c6untry.     He 

o  2 
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endeavoured  to  dissuade  Captain  Bonneville  from  returning 
through  the  Blue  Mountains;  assuring  him  it  would  be 
extremely  difGicult  and  dangerous,  if  not  impracticable,  at 
this  season  of  the  year ;  and  advised  him  to  accompany  Mr. 
Payette,  a  leader  of  the  Hudson*s  Bay  Company,  who  was 
about  to  depart  with  a  number  of  men,  by  a  more  circuitous, 
but  safe  route,  to  carry  supplies  to  the  Company's  agent,  resi- 
dent among  the  Upper  Nez  Percys.  Captain  Bonneville, 
however,  piqued  at  his  having  refused  to  furnish  him  ^th 
supplies,  and  doubting  the  sincerity  of  his  advice,  determined 
to  return  by  the  more  direct  route  through  the  mountains ; 
though  varying  his  course,  in  some  respects,  from  that  by 
which. he  had  come,  in  consequence  of  information  gathered 
among  the  neighbouring  Indians. 

Accordingly,  on  the  6th  of  March,  he  and  his  three  com- 
panions, accompanied  by  their  Nez  Perce  guides,  set  out  on 
their  return.  In  the  early  part  of  their  course,  they  touched 
again  at  several  of  the  Nez  Perce  villages,  where  they  had 
experienced  such  kind  treatment  on  their  way  down.  They 
were  always  welcomed  with  cordiality;  and  everything  was 
done  to  cheer  theija  on  their  journey. 

On  leaving  the  Way-lee-way  village,  they  were  joined  by  a 
Nez  Perc6,  whose  society  was  welcomed  on  account  of  the 
general  gratitude  and  good- will  they  felt  for  his  tribe.  He 
soon  proved  a  heavy  clog  upon  the  little  party,  being  doltish 
and  taciturn,  lazy  in  the  extreme,  and  a  huge  feeder^  His 
only  proof  of  intellect  was  in  shrewdly  avoiding  all  labour, 
and  availing  himself  of  the  toil  of  others.  When  on  the 
march,  he  always  lagged  behind  the  rest,  leaving  to  them  the 
task  of  breaking  a  way  through  all  difficulties  and  impedi- 
ments, and  leisurely  and  lazily  jogging  along  the  track,  which 
they  had  beaten  through  the  snow.  At  the  evening  encamp- 
ment, when  others  were  busy  gathering  fuel,  providing  for 
the  horses,  and  cooking  the  evening  repast,  this  worthy  San- 
cho  of  the  wilderness  would  take  his  seat  quietly  and  cosily 
by  the  fire,  puffing  away  at  his  pipe,  and  eyeing  in  silence, 
but  with  wistful  intensity  of  gaze,  the  savoury  morsels  roasting 
for  supper. 

When  meal-time  arrived,  however,  then  came  his  season  of 
activity.  He  no  longer  hung  back,  and  waited  for  others  to 
take  the  lead,  but  distinguished  himself  by  a  brilliancy  oi 
onset,  and  a  sustained  vigour  and  duration  of  attack,  that 
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completely  shamed  the  efforts  of  his  competitors — albeit  ex- 
perienced trenchermen  of  no  mean  prowess.  Never  had  they 
?dtnessed  such  power  of  mastication,  and  such  marvellous 
capacity  of  stomach,  as  in  this  native  and  uncultivfhed  gastro- 
nome. Having,  by  repeated  and  prolonged  assaults,  at  length 
completely  gorged  himself,  he  would  wrap  himself  up,  and 
lie  with  the  torpor  of  an  anaconda ;  slowly  digesting  his  way 
on  to  the  next  repast. 

The  gormandizing  powers  of  this  worthy  were,  at  first, 
matters  of  surprise  and  merriment  to  the  travellers :  but  they 
soon  became  too  serious  for  a  joke,  threatening  devastation  to 
the  flesbpots ;  and  he  was  regarded  askance,  at  his  meals,  as 
a  regular  kill-crop,  destined  to  waste  the  substance  of  the 
party.  Nothing  but  a  sense  of  the  obligations  they  were 
under  to  his  nation,  induced  them  to  bear  with  such  a  guest ; 
hut  he  proceeded,  speedily,  to  relieve  them  from  the  weight 
of  these  obligations,  by  eating  a  receipt  in  full. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

As  Captain  Bonneville-  and  his  men  were  encamped  one  even- 
ing among  the  hills  near  Snake  Elver,  seated  before  their 
fire,  enjoying  a  hearty  supper,  they  were  suddenly  surprised 
by  the  visit  of  an  uninvited  guest.  He  was  a  ragged,  half- 
uaked  Indian  hunter,  armed  with  bow  and  arrows,  and  had 
the  carcass  of  a  fine  buck  thrown  across  his  shoulder.  Ad- 
vancmg  with  an  alert  step,  and  free  and  easy  air,  he  threw 
^e  hack  on  the  ground,  and,  without  waiting  for  an  invita- 
tion, seated  himself  at  their  mesa,  helped  himself  without 
ceremony,,  and  chatted  to  the  right  and  left  in  the  liveliest 
^d  most  unembarrassed  manner. .  No  adroit  and  veteran 
&ner  hunter  of  a  metropolis  could  have  acquitted  himself 
more  knowingly.  The  travellers  were  at  first  completely 
taken  by  surprise,  and  could  not  but  admire  the  facility  with 
which  this  ragged  cosmopolite  made  himself  at  home  among 
them.  While  they  stared  he  went  on,  making  the  most  of 
the  good  cheer  upon  which  he  had  so  fortunately  alighted ; 
find  was  soon  elbow  deep  in  "  pot-luck,"  and  greased  from  the 
tip  of  his  nose  to  the  back  of  his  ears. 

As  the  company  recovered  from  their  surprise,  they  began 
to  feel  annoyed  at  this  intrusion.     Their  uninvited  guest. 
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unlike  the  generality  of  his  trihe,  i^as  samewfaat  dirtj  as  well 
as  ragged,  and  thej  had  no  relish  for  8«eh  a  messniate. 

•  Heaping  up,  therefore,  an  abundant  portion  of  the  *'  prorarat" 
upon  a  piece  of  hark,  which  serred  for  a  dish,  they  inyited 
hiih  to  confine  himself  thereto,  isstead  of  fouling  ia  the 
general  mess. 

He  complied  with  the  most  aoeommodating  spirit  imsgin- 
able ;  and  went  on  eating  and  chatting,  and  laughing  and 
smearing  himself,  until  his  whole  countenance  shone  mthf 
grease  and  good-humour.  In  the  course  of  his  repast,  his 
attention  was  caught  by  the  figure  of  the  gastronome,  who,  as 
usual,  was  gorging  himself  in  dogged  silence.  A  dlroU  cut  of 
the  eye  showed  either  that  he  knew  him  of  old,  or  perceired 
at  once  his  characteristics.  He  immediately  made  him  the 
butt  of  his  pleasantries ;  and  cracked  off  two.  or  three  good 
hits,  that  caused  the  sluggish  dolt  to  prick  up  his  ears,  and 
delighted  all  the  company,  From  this  time,  the  uninvited 
guest  was  taken  into  favour ;  his  jokes  began  to  be  relished ; 
his  careless,  free  and  easy  air,  to  be  considered  singularly 
amusing ;  and  in  the  end,  he  was  pronounced  by  the  travel- 
lers one  of  the  merriest  companions  and  most  entertaining 
vagabonds  they  had  met  with  in  the  wilderness. 

Supper  being  over,  the  redoubtable  Shee-wee-she-ouaiter, 
for  such  was  the  simple  name  by  which  he  announced  himself, 
declared  his  intention  of  keeping  company  with  the  party  for  a 
day  or  two,  if  they  had  no  objection :  and,  by  way  of  baekii:^ 
his  self-invitation,  presented  the  carcass  of  the  hwk.  as  an 
earnest  of  his  hunting  abilities.  By  this  time  he  Isad  so  com- 
pletely effaced  the  un£svourable  impressioiL  made  by  his  first 
appearance,  that  he  was  made  welcome  to  the  camp,  and  the 
Kez  Perce  guide  undertook  to  give  him  lodging  for  the  night. 
The  next  morning,  at  break  of  day,  he  borrowed  a  gun,  and 
was  off  among  the  hills,  nor  was  anything  more  seen  <^  hsm 
until  a  few  minutes  after  the  party  had  encamped  for  tiie 
evening,  when  he  again  made  his  appearance,  in  his  osiial 
frank,  careless  manner,  and  threw  down  the  cansass  of  ancnher 
noble  deer,  whidi  he  had  home  on  his  faaek  for  a  considerable 
distance. 

This  evening  he  was  the  life  of  the,  party,  and  his  open 

*  communicative  disposition,  free  from  all  disguise,  soca  pat 
ihem  in  possession  of  his  history.  He  had  been  a  kind  of 
prodigal  son  in  his  native  village;  living  a  loose,  heedk^ 
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Ufe,  8nd  ctisregarding  the  preoepts  taid  imperative  comnumds 
of  the  chiefs.  He  had,  in  consequence,  been  expelled  hom 
the  village,  bat,  nowise  disheartened  at  this  banisnment,  had 
betaken  himself  to  the  society  of  the  bonier  Indians,  and  had 
led  a  eardess,  haphaaard,  vi^ixnkl  life,  perfectly  consonant 
to  bis  hnmours :  heedless  of  the  future,  so  long  as  he  had 
wfaereivithal  for  the  present ;  and  fearing  no  lack  of  food,  so 
long  as  he  bad  the  implements  of  the  chase,  and  a  fidr 
bunting  ground. 

Fuubng  him  yery  expert  as  a  hunter,  and  being  pleased 
nitb  his  eccentricities,  and  his  strange  and  merry  hnmour. 
Captain  Bonneyille  fitted  him  out  handsomely  as  the  Nimrod 
of  the  party,  who  all  soon  became  quite  attached  to  him. 
One  of  the  earliest  and  most  signal  services  he  performed, 
yna  to  exorcise  the  insatiate  kill-crop  that  had  hitherto  op- 
piessed  the  party.  In  fieict,  the  dolt»^  Nez  Pefc6,  who  had 
seemed  so  perfectly  insensible  to  rough  treatment  of  every 
kind,  by  winch  the  travellers  had  endeavoured  to  elbow  him 
oat  of  tiieir  society,  could  not  withstand  the  good-humoured 
bantering,  and  occasionally  sharp  wit  of  She-wee-she.  He 
evidently  quailed  under  his  jokes,  and' sat  blinking  like  an 
owl  in  cbiy-light,  when  pestered  by  the  flouts  and  peckings  of 
mischievous  birds.  At  length  his  place  was  found  vacant  at 
meal-time ;  no  (me  knew  when  he  went  off,  or  whither  he  had 
gone,  but  he  was  seen  no  more,  and  the  vast  surplus  that  re- 
mained when  the  repast  was  over,  showed  what  a  mighty  got- 
mandizer  had  departed. 

Believed  from  this  incubus,  the  little  party  now  went  on 
cheerily.  She-wee-she  kept  them  in  fun  as  well  as  food. 
His  banting  was  alwaya  suoeessful;  he  was  ever  ready  to 
lender  any  assistance  m  the  camp  or  on  the  march ;  while  Ins 
jokes,  his  antics,  and  the  very  cut  of  his  oountenanoe,  so  foil 
of  wbim  and  comicality,  kept  every  oqo  in  good-humour. 

In  this  way  tbey  journeyed  on  until  they  arrived  on  the 
Ittnks  of  the  Immidiah,  and  encamped  near  to  the  Nez  Pme 
^ges.  Here  She-weenshe  took  a  sudden  notion  ,to  visit 
liis  people,  and  show  off  the  state  of  worldly  prosperity  to 
^bich  he  had  so  suddenly  attained.  He  aeoordingly  depttrt«d 
in  the  morning,  arrayed  in  hunt^*s  style,  and  well  appointed 
^th  everything  befitting  his  vocation.  The  buoyancy  of  his 
gait,  the  elasticity  of  his  step,  and  the  hilarity  of  his  ooim- 
teoaoee,  showed  that  he  anticipated,  with  chuckling  salis- 
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iaction,  the  surprise  he  was  about  to  give  those  who  had 
ejected  him  from  their  society  in  rags.  But  what  a  change 
was  there  in  his  whole  appearance  when  he  rejoined  the  party 
in  the  evening !  He  came  skulking  into  camp  li^e  a  beaten 
cur  with  his  tail  between  his  legs.  All  his  finery  was  gone ; 
he  was  naked  as  when  he  was  bom,  with  the  exception  of  a 
scanty,  flap  that  answered  the  purpose  of  a  fig  leaf.  His 
fellow-travellers  at  first  did  not  know  him,  but  supposed  it  to 
be  some  vagrant  Eoot  Digger  sneaking  into  the  camp ;  but 
when  they  recognised  in  this  forlorn  object  their  prime  wag. 
She-wee-she,  whom  they  had  seen  depart  in  the  morning 
in  such  high  glee  and  high  feather,  they  could  not  contain 
their  merriment,  but  hailed  him  with  loud  and  repeated  peals 
of  laughter, 

She-wee-she  was  not  of  a  spirit  to  be  easily  cast  down ;  he 
soon  joined  in  the  merriment  as  heartily  as  any  one,  and 
seemed  to  consider  his  reverse  of  fdrtune  an  excellent  joke. 
Captain .  Bonneville,  however,  thought  proper  to  check  his 
good-humour,  and  demanded,  with  some  degree  of  sternness, 
the  cause  of  his  altered  condition.  He  replied  in  the  most 
natural  and  self-complacent  style  imaginable,  "that  he  had 
been  among  his  cousins,  who  were  very  poor;  they  had  been 
delighted  to  see  him ;  stUl  more  delighted  with  his  good  for- 
tune ;  they  had  taken  him  to  their  arms ;  admired  his  equip- 
ments; one  had  begged  for  this  ;  another  for  that" — in  fine, 
.  what  with  the  poor  devil's  inherent  heedlessness,  and  the  real 
generosity  of  his  disposition,  his  needy  cousins  had  succeeded 
in  stripping  him  of  all  his  clothes  and  accoutrements,  ex- 
cepting the  fig  leaf  with  which  he  had  returned  to  camp. 

Seeing  his  total  want  of  care  and  forethought.  Captain 
Bonneville  determined  to  let  him  suffer  a  little,  in  hopes  it 
might  prove  a  salutary  lesson ;  and,  at  any  rate,  to  make  him 
no  more  presents  while  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  needy 
cousins.  He  was  left,  therefore,  to  shift  for  himself  in  his 
naked  condition ;  which,  however,  did  not  seem  to  give  him 
any  concern,  or  to  abate  one  jot  of  his  good-humour.  In  the 
course  of  his  lounging  about  the  camp,  however,  he  got  pos- 
session of  a  deer  skin ; .  whereupon,  cutting  a  slit  in  the 
middle,  he  thrust  his  head  through  it,  so  that  the  two  ends 
hung  down  before  and  behind,  something  like  a  South 
American  poncho,  or  the  tabard  of  a  herald.  These  ends  he 
.  tied  together,  under  the  armpits ;  and  thus  arrayed,  presented 
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himself  once  more  before  the  captain,  mth  an  air  of  perfect 
self-satisfaction,  as  though  he  thought  it  impossible  for  any 
fault  to  be  found  with  his  toilet 

A  little  further  journeying  brought  the  travellers  to  the 
petty  village  of  Nez  Perces,  governed  by  the  worthy  and 
affectionate  old  patriarch  who  had  made  Captain  Bonneville 
the  costly  present  of  a  very  fine  hor^e.  The  old  man  wel- 
comed them  once  more  to  his  village  with  his  usual  cordiality, 
and  bis  respectable  squaw «and  hopeful  son,  cherishing  grateful 
recollections  of  the  hatchet  and  ear-bobs,  joined  in  a  chorus  of 
friendly  gratulation. 

As  the  much- vaunted  steed,  once  the  joy  and  pride  of  this 
interesting  family,  was  now  nearly  knocked  up  by  travelling, 
and  totally  inadequate  to  the  mountain  scramble  that  lay 
ahead,  Captain  Bonneville  restored  him  to  the  venerable  pa- 
triarch, with  renewed  acknowledgments  for  the  invaluable  gift. 
Somewhat  to  his  surprise,  he  was  immediately  supplied  with 
a  fine  two  years*  old  colt  in  his  stead,  a  substitution  which,  he 
afterwards  learnt,  according  to  Indian  custom  in  such  cases, 
he  might  have  claimed  as  a  matter  qf  right.  We  do  not  find 
that  any  after  claims  were  made  on  accpunt  of  this  colt.  This 
donation  may -be  regarded,  therefore,  as  a  signal  punctilio  of 
Indian  honour;  but  it  will  be  found  that  the  animal  soon 
proved  an  unlucky  acquisition  to  the  party. 

While  at  this  villfi^e,  the  Nez  Perce  guide  had  held  con- 
sultations with  some  of  the  inhabitants  as  to  the  mountain 
tract  the  party  were  about  to  traverse.  He  now  began  to 
wear  an  anxious  aspect,  and  to  indulge  in  gloomy  forebodings. 
The  snow,  he  had  been  told,  lay  to  a  great  depth  in  the  passes 
of  the  mountains,  and  difficulties  would  increase  as  he  pro- 
ceeded. He  begged  Captain  Bonneville,  therefore,  to  travel 
^eiy  slowly,  so  as  to  keep  the  horses  in  strength  and  spirit  for 
the  hard  times  they  would  have  to  encounter.  The  captain 
surrendered  the  regulation. of  the  march  entirely  to  his  dis- 
cretion, and  pushed  on  in  the  advance,  amusing  himself  with 
hunting,  so  as  generally  to  kill  a  deer  or  two  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  and  arriving,  before  the  rest  of  the  party,  at  the  spot 
designated  by  the  guide  for  the  evening*s  encampment. 

In  the  meantime,  the  others  plodded  on  at  the  heels  of  the 
gnide,  accompanied  by  that  merry  vagabond,  She-we'e-shee. 
The  primitive  garb  worn  by  this  droll,  left  all  his  nether  man 
exposed  to  the  biting  blasts  of  the  mountains.     Still  his  wit 
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■was  never  frozen,  nor  his  sunshiny  temper  heclonded ;  and 
Yob  irninmerable  antics  and  practical  jokes,  while  thej  qukk- 
ened  the  circulation  of  his  own  blood,  kept  his  companions  in 
high  good  humour. 

So  passed  the  first  day  after  the  departure  from  the  patri- 
arch's. The  second  day  commenced  in  the  same  manner; 
the  capt&in  in  the  advance,  the  rest  oi  the  party  following  on 
slowly.  She-wee-shee,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time, 
trudge^  on  foot  over  the  snow,  keepipg  himself  warm  by  hard 
exercise,  and  all  kinds  of  crazy  capers.  In  the  height  of  his 
foolery,  the  patnarchal  colt,  which,  unbroken  to  the  saddle, 
was  suffered  to  follow  on  at  large,  happened  to  come  within 
his  reach.  In  a  moment,  he  was  on  his  back,  snapping  his 
-fingers,  and  yelping  with  delight.  The  colt,  unused  to  sudi 
a  burden,  and  half  wil4  by  nature,  fell  to  prancing  and  rear- 
ing and  snorting  and  plunging  and  kicking ;  and,  at  length, 
aet  off  full  speed  over  the  most  dangerous  ground.  As  the 
route  led  generally  along  the  steep  and  craggy  sides  of  the 
hills,  both  horse  and  horseman  were  constancy  in  danger,  and 
more  than  once  had  a  hairbreadth  escape  from  deadly  peril. 
Nothing,  however,  could  daunt  this  madcap  savage.  He  stuck 
to  the  colt  like  a  plaister,  up  ridges,  down  gullies ;  whooping 
and  yelling  with  the  wildest  glee.  Never  did  beggar  on 
horseback  display  more  headlong  horsemuiship.  His  com- 
panions followed  him  with  their  ey^s,  sometimes  laughing, 
sometimes  holding  in  their  breadth  at  his  vagaries,  until  they 
saw  the  colt  make  a  sudden  plunge  or  stait,  and  pitch  his  un- 
lucky rider  headlong  over  a  precipice.  There  was  a  general 
czy  of  horror,  and  all  hastened  to  the  spot.  They  found  the 
poor  fellow  lying  among  the  rocks  below,  sadly  bruised  and 
mangled,  it  was  almost  a  miracle  that  he  had  esoaped  with 
life.  Even  in  this  condition,  his  merry  spirit  was  not  en- 
tirely quelled,  and  he  summoned  up  a  feeble  latigh  at  the  alarm 
and  anxiety  of  those  who  came  to  his  relief.  He  was  extri- 
cated from  his  rocky  bed,  and  a  messenger  dispatched  to  in- 
form Captain  Bonneville  of  the  accident  The  latter  returned 
with  all  speed,  and  encamped  the  party  at  the  first  convenient 
spot.  Here  the  wounded  man  was  stretched  upon  buffido 
skins,  and  ^be  captain,  who  officiated  on  all  occasions  as  doc- 
tor and  surgeon  to  the  party,  proceeded  to  examine  his 
wounds.  The  principal  one  was  a  long  and  deep  gash  in  the 
thigh,  which  reached  to  the  bone     Calling  lor  a  needle  and 
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thread,  the  captain  now  prepared  to  90W  up  the  wound,  ad- 
numishing  the  patient  to  submit  to  the  creation  with  becoming 
fortitude.  His  gaiety  was  at  an  end;  he  could  no  longer 
summon  op  eyen  a  forced  smile ;  and,  at  the  first  ponctare  of 
the  needle,  flinched  so  piteouslj,  that  the  captain  was  obliged 
to  pause,  and  to  order  Mm  a  powerful  dose  of  alocdiol.  This 
somewhat  rallied  up  his  spirit  and  warmed  his  heart ;  all  the 
time  of  the  operati(»i,  however,  he  kept  his  efes  rireted  on  ihe 
wound,  with  his  teeth  set,  and  a  whimsical  wincing  of  the 
ewmtemoKs©.  tbU  oeeasioiiaUj  gave  his  nose  Bomething  of  ite 
usual  comic  eorL 

Wh^i  the  wound  was  fairly  closed,  the  captain  washed  it 
with  rum,  and  administered  a  s^eoood  dose  of  the  same  to  the 
patient,  who  was  tacked  in  for  the  nig^,  and  advised  to  com- 
pose hknself  to  sleep.  He  was  restless  and  uneasy,  however, 
repeatedly  expressing  his  fears  that  his  leg  would  be  so  much 
swollen  the  next  day,  as  to  prevent  his  proceeding  with  the 
W^f  nor  could  he  be  quieted,  until  the  captain  gave  a  de* 
dded  opinion  favourable  to  his  wishes. 

Early  the  next  mormng,  a  gleam  of  his  merry  humour  n- 
ton^d,  on  finding  that  his  wounded  limb  retained  its  natural 
proportions.  On  attempting  io  use  it,  however,  he  found 
himself  unable  to  st^md.  He  made  several  efforts  to  coax 
himself  into  a  belief  that  he  might  still  continue  forward ;  but 
at  length,  shook  his  head  despondingly,  and  said,  that  "  as  he 
had  bat  one  leg,"  it  was  all  in  vain  to  attempt  a  passage  of 
the  mountain. 

Eyezy  one  grieved  to  part  with  so  ^  boon  a  companion,  and 
under  such  disastrous  circumstances.  He  was  once  more 
clothed  and  equipped,  each  one  making  him  some  parting 
present  He  was  then  helped  on  a  horse,  which  Captain 
Bonneville  joesented  to  him;  and  after  many  parting  ex- 
pressions of  good*will  on  both  sides,  set  off  on  his  return  to 
liis  old  haunts ;  doubtless,  to  be  once  more  plucked  by  his 
^'^^^(^nate  but  needy  cousins.  % 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


OoNTiKuiNG  their  journey  up  the  course  of  the  Immahah,  the 
^vollers  found,  as  tkey  approached  the  head  waters,  the 
snow  increased  in  quantity,  so  as  to  lie  two  feet  deep.    They 
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were  again  obliged,  therefore,  to  beat  down  a  path  for  their 
horses,  sometimes  travelling  on  the  icy  sorfaoe  qf  the  stream. 
At  length  they  reached  the  place  where  they  intended  to  scale 
the  mountain;  and,  having  broken  a  pathway  to  the  foot, 
were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  the  wind  had  drifted  the 
snow  from  off  the  side,  so  that  they  attained  the  summit  with 
but  little  difficulty.  Here  they  encamped,  with  the  intention 
of  beating  a  track  through  the  mountains.  A  short  experi- 
ment, however,  obliged  them  to  give  up  the  attempt,  the 
snow  lying  in  vast  dnfts,  often  higher  than  the  horses*  heads. 

Captain  Bonneville  now  took  the  two  Indian  guides,  and 
fiet  out  to  reconnoitre  the  neighbourhood.  Observing  a  high 
peak  which  overtopped  the  rest,  he  climbed  it,  and  discovered 
from  the  summit  a  pass  about  nine  miles  long,  but  so  heavily 
piled  with  snow,  that  it  seemed  impracticable.  He  now  lit  a 
pipe,  and,  sitting  down  with  the  two  guides,  proceeded  to  hold 
a  consiiltation  after  the  Indian  mode.  For  a  long  while  they 
all  smoked  vigorously  and  in  silence,  pondering  over  the  sub- 
ject matter  before  them.  At  length  a  discussion  commenced, 
and  the  opinion  in  which  the  two  guides  concurred,  was,  that 
the  horses  could  not  possibly  cross  the  snows.  They  advised, 
therefore,  that  the  party  should  proceed  on  foot,^  and  they 
should  take  the  horoies  back  to  the  village,  where  they  would 
be  well  taken  care  of  until  Captain  BonneviUe  should  send  for 
them.  They  urged  this  advice  with  great  earnestness  ;  de- 
claring that  their  chief  would  be  extremely  angry,  and  treat 
them  severely,  should  any  of  the  horses  of  his  good  friends, 
the  white  men,  be  lost,  in  crossing  under  their  guidance ;  and 
thatt  therefore,  it  was  good  they  should  not  attempt  it. 

Captain  BonnevUle  sat  smo^ng  his  pipe,  and  listening  to 
them  with  Indian  silence  and  gravity.  When  they  had 
finished,  he  replied  to  them  in  their  own  style  of  language. 

"  My  friends,"  said  he,  "  I  have  seen  the  pass,  and  have 
listened  to  your  words ;  you  have  little  hearts.  When  troubles 
and  dangers  lie  in  your  way,  you  turn  your  backs.  That  is  not 
the  way  with  my  nation.  When  great  obstacles  present,  and 
threaten  to  keep  them  back,  their  hearts  swell,  and  tfa^y  push 
forward.  They  love  to  conquer  difficulties.  But  enough  for 
the  present.     Night  is  coming  on ;  let  us  return  to  our  camp." 

He  moved  on,  and  they  followed  in  silence.  On  reaching 
the  camp,  he  found  the  men  extremely  discouraged.  One  of 
their  number  had  been  surveying  the  neighbourhood,  and 
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seriouslj  assured  them,  that  the  snow  was  at  least  a  hundred 
feet  deep.  The  captain  chared  them  up»  and  diffused  fresh 
spirit  in  them  by  his  example.  Still  he  was  much  perplexed 
bow  to  proceed.  About  dark  there  was  a  slight  drizzling  rain. 
An  expedient  now  suggested  itself.  This  was  to  make  two 
light  sleds,  place  the  packs  on  them,  and  drag  them  to  the 
oUier  side  of  the  mountain,  thus  forming  a  road  in  the  wet 
snow,  which,  should  it  afterwards  freeze,  would  be  sufficiently 
hard  to  bear  the  horses.  This  plan  was  promptly  put  into 
execution ;  the  sleds  were  constructed,  the  heavy  baggage  was 
drawn  backward  and  forward  until  the  road  was  beaten,,  when 
they  desisted  from  their  fatiguing  labour.  The  night  turned 
out  clear  and  cold,  and  by  morning  their  road  was  incrusted 
vith  ice  sufficiently  strong  for  their  purpose.  They  now  set 
OQt  on  their  icy  turnpike,  and  got  on  well  enough,  excepting 
that  now  and  then  a  horse  would  sidle  out  of  the  track,  ana 
immediately  sink  up  to  ,the  neck.  Then  came  on  toil  and 
difficully,  and  they  would  be  obliged  to  haul  up  the  floundes- 
ing  animal  with  ropes.  One,  more  unlucky  than  the  rest, 
a^r  repeated  fedls,  had  to  be  abandoned  in  the  snow.  Not- 
withstanding these  repeated  delays,  they  succeeded,  before 
the  sun  had  acquired  sufficient  power  to  thaw  the  snow,  in 
getting  all  the  rest  of  their  horses  safely  to  the  other  side  of 
the  mountain. 

Their  diffculties  and  dangers,  howeyer,  were  not  yet  at  an 
eiid.  They  had  now  to  descend,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the 
snow  was  glazed  with  ice.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to 
wait  until  tibe  warmth  of  the  sun  should  melt  the  glassy  crust 
of  sleet,  and'  give  them  a  foothold  in  the  yielding  snow. 
They  had  a  frightful  warning  of  the  danger  of  any  movement 
while  the  sleet  remained.  A  wild  young  mare,  in  her  restless- 
ness, strayed  to  the  edge  of  a  declivity.  One  slip  was  fatal 
to  her;  she  lost  her  balance,  careered  with  headlong  velocity 
down  the  slippery  side  of  the  mountain  for  more  than  two 
thousand  feet,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces  at  the  bottom.  When 
^e  travellers  afterwards  sought  the  carcass  to  cut  it  up  for 
'ood,  they  found  it  torn  and  mangled  in  the  most  horrible 
Dianner. 

It  was  quite  late  in  the  evening  before  the  party  descended 
to  the  ultimate  skirts  of  the  snow.  Here  they  planted  large 
%8  helow  them  to  prevent  their  sliding  down,  and  encamped 
'or  the  night.     The  next  day  they  succeeded  in  bringing 
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down  their  baggage  to  the  encampment;  then  packing  all  op 
regnlarly,  and  loading  their  honies,  thej  onee  more  set  oat 
biukly  and  dbeerfallj,  tud  in  the  eomne  of  the  following  day 
sueoeeded  in  getting  te  a  grassy  region. 

Here  their  Nez  Perce  gaides  dedsred  that  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  moontains  were  at  an  ^id,  and  their  coarse  was 
plain  and  simple^  and  needed  no  farther  giudanoe ;  they  asked 
leate,  theiefore,  to  letozn  home.  This  was  readily  granted, 
mth  many  thante  and  preseots  for  Hieir  feithful  aerrices. 
Th^  took  a  long  fneweU  smoke  with  their  white  friends, 
after  which,  they  moonted  thdr  horses  and  set  ofiE^  exchanging 
many  farew^^  and  kind  wishes. 

On  the  following  day.  Captain  BonDerille'  completed  his 
joomey  down  the  moontain,  and  encamped  on  the  borders  of 
Snake  Bxver,  w^heie  he  found  the  grass  in  great  abondanoe 
and  eight  inches  in  heig^  In  this  nea^bourhood,  he  saw  on 
the  rocky  banks  of  the  river  sevefal  prismoids  of  baaaltes, 
rising  to  the  height  cf  fifty  or  sixty  feet 

Nothing  particolady  worthy  of  note  oeenrred  dnring  sereral 
days  as  the  party  proceeded  np  along  Snake  Eliver  ara.  across 
its  tribataiy  streams.  After  crossing  Gun  Creek,  they  met 
with  Tacioiis  signs  that  white  peofde  vein  in  the  nei^boor- 
hood,  and  Captain  Bonneville  made  earnest  exertions  to 
discover  whether  they  were  any  of  his  own  people,  that  he 
might  join  them.  Be  soon  ascertained  that  they  had  been 
starved  oat  of  this  tract  cf  eountzy,  and  had  betaken  them- 
selves to  the  bofUo  xegi(m,  whither  he  now  shaped  his  course. 
In  proceeding  along  Snake  Biver,  he  found  small  hordes  of 
Shoshonies  lingering  upon  the  minor  streams,  and  living 
upon  trout  and  other  fidi,  which  they  catch  in  great  numbers 
at  this  season  in  fish- traps.  The  greater  part  of  the  tribe, 
however,  had  penetrated  the  inountains  to  hunt  the  elk,  deer, 
and  ahsflhta  or  bighorn. 

On  the  ISth  of  May,  Ca|rtaan  Bonneville  reached  the  Port- 
neuf  River,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  he  had  left  the  winter 
e«ampment  of  his  pomp«.y  oa  the  preoedmg  Christmas 
^y.  He  had  then  expected  to  be  back  by  the  beginning  of 
Maith,  but  circumstances  had  detained  him  upwards  of 
two  months  beyond  the  time,  aild  the  winter  encampment 
nrast  long  ere  this  have  been  broken  up.  Halting  on  the 
banks  of  the  Portneuf  ,  he  dispatched  soouts  a  few  miles  above, 
to  visit  the  old  camping  ground  and  search  for  signals  of  the 
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pttrty»  or  of  tkeir  ^ereaboats,  should  they  actuallj  have 
abandoxied  the  cqvot.  Thej  netumed  mthoat  being  ehle  to 
aaoerteiQ  anjthmg. 

Being  now  d^iinte  of  proTisdons,  the  travellers  fonod  it 
necessary  to  make  a  short  hunting  excursion  after  bufiGilo. 
They  made  caches,  therefore,  in  an  island  in  the  river,  in  which 
they  deposited  all  their  baggage,  and  then  set  out  on  their  expe- 
dition. They  were  so  fortunate  as  to  kill  a  couple  of  fine  bulls, 
and,  catting  up  the  carcases,  determined  to  husband  this  stock 
of  pRmsioQs  with  the  most  miserly  care,  lest  they  should  again 
be  obliged  to  venticre  into  the  open  and  dangerous  hunting 
grocmds.  Betoniing  to  their  island  on  the  18th  of  May,  they 
found  ikmt  tbe  wotres'  had  been  at  the  caches,  scratdied  up 
the  contents,  and  scattered  them  in  every  direction.  They 
now  oottslTucted  a  more  secure  one,  in  which  they  deposited 
their  heaviest  articles,  and  then  descended  Snake  Biver 
again,  and  encamped  just  above  the  Amerioan  Palls.  Here 
they  proceeded  to  fortify  themselves,  intending  to  remain  here, 
and  give  their  horses  an  opportunity  to  recruit  their  strength 
with  good  pasturage,  until  it  should  be  time  to  set  out  for  the 
annnai  re»iezFocis  in  Beer  Biver  valley. 

On  the  1st  of  Juste  they  descried  four  men  on  the  other 
side  <^  the  river,  opposite  to  the  camp,  and,  having  attracted 
thesr  attention  by  a  discharge  of  rifles,  ascertained  to  their  joy 
that  th^  were  some  of  their  own  people.  From  these  men 
Captain  Bosmeville  learnt  that  the  whole  party  which  he  had  left 
in  the  preceding  month  of  December  were  encamped  on  Black- 
foot  Biver^a  tributary  of  Snake  Biver,  not  very  far  above 
the  Portnenl  Thither  he  proceeded  with  all  possible  dis- 
patch, and  in  a  little  while  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  himself 
once  store  surrounded  by  his  people,  who  greeted  his  return 
among  them  in  the  heartiest  manner ;  for  his  long-protracted 
absence  had  convinced  them  that  he  and  his  three  companions 
had  been  cut  o£f  by  some  hostile  tribe. 

The  party  had  suffered  much  during  his  absence.  They 
had  been  pinched  by  famine  and  almost  starved,  and  had  been 
forced  to  repair  to  the  caches  at  Salmon  Biver.  Here  they 
fell  in  with  the  Blackfeet  bands,  and  considered  themselves 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  retreat  from  the  dangerous  neigh- 
bourhood without  sustaining  any  loss. 

Being  thus  reunited,  a  general  treat  from  Captain  Bonne- 
ville to  his  men  was  a  matter  of  course.  Two  days,  therefore, 
weie  given  up  to  such  feasting  and  meniment  as  their  means 
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and  situation  afforded.  What  mas  wanting  in  good  cheer  was 
made  up  in  good-\nll ;  the  free  trappers  in  particular,  distin- 
guished themselves  on  the  occasion,  and  the  saturnalia  was 
enjoyed  with  a  hearty  holiday  spirit,  that  smacked  of  the  game 
flavour  of  the  wilderness. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

After  the  two  days  of  festive  indulgence,  Captain  Bonneville 
broke  up  the  encampment,  and  set  out  with  his  motley  crew 
of  hired  and  free  trappers,  half-breeds,  Indians,  and  8qua¥FS, 
for  the  main  rendezvous  in  Bear  Bdver  valley.  Directing  his 
course  up  the  Blackfoot  Biver,  he  soon  reached  the  hills 
among  which  it  takes  its  rise.  Here,  while  on  the  march,  he 
descried  from  the  brow  of  a  hill,  a  war  party  of  about  sixty 
Blackfeet,  on  the  plain  immediately  below  him.  His  situation 
was  perilous ;  for  the  greater  part  of  his  people  were  dis- 
persed in  various  directions.  Still,  to  betray  hesitation  or 
fear,  would  be  to  discover  his  actual  weakness,  and  to  invite 
attack.  He  assumed,  instantly,  therefore,  a  belligerent  tone ; 
ordered  the  squaws  to  lead  iiie  horses  to  a  small  grove  of 
ashen  trees,  and  unload,  and  tie  them;  and  caused  a  great 
bustle  to  be  made  by  his  scanty  handful;  the  leaders  riding 
hither  and  thither,  and  vociferating  with  all  their  might,  as  if 
a  numerous  force  were  getting  under  way  for  an  attack. 

To  keep  up  the  deception  as  to  his  force,  he  ordered,  at 
night,  a  number  of  extra  fires  to  be  made  in  his  camp,  and 
kept  up  a  vigilant  watch.  His  men  were  all  directed  to  keep 
themselves  prepared  for  instant  action.  In  such  cases  the 
experienced  trapper  sleeps  in  his  clothes,  with  his  rifle  beside 
him,  the  shot-belt  and  powder-flask  on  ihe  stock ;  so  that,  in 
case  of  alarm,  he  can  lay  his  hand  upon  the  whole  of  his 
equipment  at  once,  and  start  up,  completely  armed. 

Captain  Bonneville  was  also  especially  careful  to  secure  the 
horses,  and  set  a  vigilant  guard  upon  them ;  for  there  lies  the 
great  object  and  principal  danger  of  a  night  attack.  The 
grand  move  of  the  lurking  savage  is  to  cause  a  panic  among 
the  horses.  In  such  cases,  one  horse  frightens  another,  until 
all  are  alarmed,  and  stniggle  to  break  loose.  In  camps  where 
there  are  great  numbers  of  Indians,  with  their  horses,  a  night 
alarm  of  the  kind  is  tremendous.  The  running  of  the  horses 
that  have  broken  loose;  the  snorting,  stamping,  and  rearing 
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of  those  which  remain  fiast ;  the  howling  of  dogs ;  the  jelling 
of  Indians  f  the  scampering  of  white  men,  and  red  men,  with 
their  guns ;  the  overturning  of  lodges,  and  trampling  of  fir^s 
by  the  horses ;  the  flashes  of  the  £j:es,  lighting  up  forms  of 
men  and  steeds  dashing  through  the  gloom,  altogether  make 
up  one  of  the  wildest  scenes  of  confusion  imaginable.  In  this 
my,  sometimes,  all  the  horses  of  a  camp,  amounting  to  seve- 
ral hundred,  will  be  frightened  off  in  a  single  night 

The  night  passed  off  without  any  disturbance ;  but  there 
was  no  likelihood  that  a  war-party  of  Blackfeet,  once  on  the 
track  of  a  camp  where  there  was  a  chance  for  spoils,  would 
M  to  hover  round  it.  The  captain,  therefore,  continued  to 
maintain  the  most  vigilant  precautions ;  throwing  out  scouts 
in  the  advance,  and  on  every  rising  ground. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  he  arrived  at  the  plain  of  white 
clay,  already  mentioned,  surrounded  by  the  mineral  springs, 
called  Beer  Springs  by  the  trappers'!'.  Here  the  men  all 
baited  to  have  a  regale.  In  a  few  moments  every  spring  had 
its  jovial  knot  of-  hard  drinkers,  with  tin  cup  in  hand,  in- 
dulging in  a  mock  <!arousal ;  quaffing,  pledging,  toasting,  ban- 
dying jokes,  singing  drinking  songs,  and  uttering  peals  of 
l&ughter,  until  it  seemed  as  if  their  imaginations  had  given 
potency  to  the  beverage,  and  cheated  them  into  a  flt  of  intoxi- 
cation. Indeed,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  they  were 
loud  and  extravagant  in  their  commendations  of  **  the  moun- 
tain tap ;"  elevating  it  above  every  beverage  produced  from 
bops  or  malt.  It  was  a  singular  and  fantastic  scene ;  suited 
to  a  region  where  everything  is  strange  and  peculiar : — these 
groups  of  trappers,  and  hunters,  and  Indians,  with  their  wUd 
costumes,  and  wilder  countenances;  their  boisterous  gaiety, 
and  reckless  air;  quaffing,  and  making  merry  round  these 
sparkling  fountains;  while  beside  them  lay  their  weapons, 

*  In  a  manuscript  journal  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  G.  Wyeth,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing mention  of  this  watering-place : — 

"  There  is  here  a  soda  spring ;  or,  I  may  say,  fifty  of  them.  These 
^rings  throw  out  lime,  which  deposits  and  forms  littie  hillocks  of  a  yellow- 
ish-coloured stone.  There  is  also  here  a  warm  spring,  which  throws  out 
water  with  a  jet,  which  is  like  bilge-water  in  taste.  There  are  also  here 
peat  beds,  which  sometimes  take  fire,  and  leave  behind  a  deep,  light  ashes  ; 

in  which  animals  sink  deep I  ascended  a  mountain,  and  from  it 

conld  see  that  Bear  Biver  took  a  short  turn  round  Sheep  Bock.  .  There 
were  in  the  plain  many  hundred  mounds  of  yellowish  stone,  with  a  crater 
on  the  top,  formed  of  the  deposits  of  the  impregnated  water." 
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leady  to  be  snatched  up  for  instant  sendee.  Painters  are 
fond  of  representing  banditti  at  their  rode  and  picturesque 
carousals;  but  here  were  groups  still  more  rude  and  pic- 
turesque ;  and  it  needed  but  a  sudden  onset  of  Blackfeet,  and 
ft  quick  transition  from  a  fimtastic  revel  to  a  furioos  melee,  to 
have  rendered  this  pictare  of  a  trapper's  life  complete. 

The  beer  frolic,  howoTor,  passed  off  without  anj  untoward 
circumstance ;  and,  unlike  most  drinking  bouts,  left  neither 
headache  nor  heartache  behind.  Captain  Bonnerille  now  di- 
rected his  course  up  along  Bear  RLver;  amusing  himaelt 
occasionally,  with  hunting  &e  buffalo,  with  which  the  coantiy 
was  covered.  Sometimes,  when  he  saw  a  huge  bull  taking 
his  repose  in  a  prairie,  he  would  steal  along  a  ravine,  until 
close  upon  him ;  then  rouse  him  firom  his  meditations  with  a 
pebble,  and  take  a  fihot  at  him  as  he  started  up.  Such  is  the 
quickness  with  which  this  animal  springs  iqpon  his  legs,' that 
it  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  muscular  process  by  whidi  it  i& 
effected.  The  horse  rises  first  upon  his  fore  legs ;  and  the 
domestic  cow,  upon  her  hinder  limbs ;  but  the  bcmalo  bounds 
at  once  fiom  a  couchant  to  an  erect  position,  with  a  celerity 
that  baffles  the  eye.  Though  from  his  bulk,  and  rolling  gait, 
he  does  not  appear  to  run  with  much  swiftness ;  yet,  it  takes 
a  stanch  horse  to  overtake  him,  when  at  full  speed  on  level 
.ground ;  and  a  buffalo  cow  is  still  fleeter  in  her  motion. 

Among  the  Indians  and  half-breeds  of  the  party  were  seve- 
nl  admirable  horsemen  and  bold  hunters,  who  amused  them- 
selves with  a  grotesque  kind  of  bufGeilo  bait.  Whenever  they 
found  a  huge  bull  in  the  plains,  they  prepared  for  their  teasing 
and  barbarous  sport.  Surrounding  him  on  horseback,  they 
would  discharge  their  arrows  at  him  in  quick  succession,  goad- 
ing him  to  make  an  attack ;  which,  with  a  dexterous  move- 
ment of  the  horse,  they  would  easily  avoid.  In  this  way,  they 
hovered  round  him,  feathering  him  with  arrows,  as  he  reared 
and  plunged  about,  until  he  was  bristled  all  over  like  a  porcu- 
pine. When  they  perceived  in  him  signs  of  exhaustion,  and 
ne  could  no  longer  be  provoked  to  make  battle,  they  would 
dismount  from  tiieir  horses,  approach  him  in  the  rear,  and 
seizing  him  by  the  tail,  jerk  hun  from  side  to  side,  and  drag 
him  backwards ;  until  the  frantic  animal,  gathering  fresh 
strength  from  fury,  would  break  from  them,  and  ru;^  with 
flashing  eyes  and  a  hoarse  bellowing,  upon  any  enemy  in 
sight;  but  in  a  little  while,  his  transient  excitement  at  an 
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end,  wotJd  pitch  heftdlcmg  tm  the  ground,  and  expire.  The 
arrows  were  then  plucked  forth,  the  tongue  cut  out  and  pre- 
served as  a  dainty,  and  the  carcass  left  a  banquet  for  the 
wolves. 

Porsaing  his  course  np  Bear  RiTcr,  Captain  Bonneville 
arrived,  on  the  13th  of  June,  at  the  Little  Snake  Lake;  where 
he  encamped  for  four  or  five  days,  that  he  might  euimine  its 
shores  and  ontlets.  The  latter  he  found  extremely  muddy, 
and  so  surrounded  hy  swamps  and  ^ui^mires,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  construct  canoes  of  rashes,  with  which  to  explore 
them.  The  mouths  of  all  the  streams  which  Mi  into  this 
lake  from  the  west  are  marshy  and  inconsiderable;  but  on 
the  east  side,  there  is  a  beautiful  beadi,  broken,  occasionally, 
by  high  and  isolated  blulfe,  which  advance  upon  the  lake,  and 
heighten  the  character  of  the  scenery.  The  water  is  very 
shallow,  but  abounds  with-  trout,  and  other  smsdl  fish. 

Having  finished  his  survey  of  the  lake.  Captain  Bonneville 
proceeded  on  his  jonmey,  imtil  on  the  banks  of  the  Bear 
Eiver,  some  distance  higher  up,  he  came  upon  the  party  which 
he  had  detached  a  year  before,  to  circumambulate  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  and  ascertain  its  extent,  and  the  nature  of  its 
shores.  They  had  been  encamped  here  about  twenty  days ; 
and  were  greatly  rejoiced  at  meeting  once  m<»«  with  their 
comrades,  from  whom  they  had  so  long  been  separated.  The 
first  inquiry  of  Captain  Bonneville  was  about  the  result  of 
their  journey,  and  the  information  they  had  procured  as  to  the 
Great  Salt  Lake ;  the  object  of  his  intense  curiosity  and  am- 
bition. The  substance  of  their  report  will  be  found  in  the 
following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

It  was  on  the  d4th  of  July,  in  the  preceding  year  (1838), 
that  the  brigade  of  forty  men  set  ont  from  Green  River  valley, 
to  explore  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  They  were  ;to  make  the 
complete  circuit  of  it,  trapping  on  all  the  streams  which  should 
£dl  in  their  way,  and  to  keep  journals  and  make  charts,  calcu- 
lated to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  lake  and  the  surrounding 
country.  All  the  resources  of  Captain  Bonneville  had  been 
tasked  to  fit  out  this  favourite  expedition.    The  country  lying 
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to  the  south-west  of  the  moilntains,  and  ranging  down  to  Cali- 
fornia, was  as.  yet  almost  unknown ;  being  out  of  the  bu£&Io 
range,  it  was  untraversed  by  the  trapper,  who  preferred  those 
parts  of  the  wilderness  where  the  roaming  herds  of  that  species 
of  animal  gave  him  comparatiyely  an  abundant  and  luxurious 
life.  >  Still  it  was  said  the  deer,  the  elk,  and  the  bighorn  were 
to  be  found  there,  so  that,  with  a  little  diligence  and  economy, 
there  was  no  danger  of  lacking  fpod;  As  a  precaution^  how- 
ever, the  party  halted  on  Bear  Kiver  and  hunted  for  a  few 
days,  until  they  had  laid  in  a  supply  of  dried  bui!alo  meat  and 
vension ;  they  then  passed  by  the  head  waters  of  the  Cassie 
Biver,  and  soon  found  themselves  launched  on  an  immense 
sandy  desert.  Southwardly,  on  their  left,  they  beheld  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  spread  out  like  a  sea,  but  they  found  no 
stream  running  into  it.  A  desert  extended  around  them,  aad 
stretched  to  the  south-west,  as  far  as  the  oye.  could  reach, 
rivalling  the  deserts'  of  Asia  and  Africa  in  sterility.  There 
was  neither  tree,  nor  herbage,  nor  spring,'  nor  pool,  nor  run- 
ning stream,  nothing  but  parched  wastes  of  sand,  where  horse 
and  rider  were  in  danger  of  perishing. 

Their  sufferings,  at  length,  became  so  great  that  they  aban- 
doned their  intended  course,  and  made  towards  a  range  of 
snowy  mountains,  brightening  in  the  north,  where  they  hoped 
to  find  water.  After  a  time,  they  came  upon  a  small  stream 
leading  directly  towards  these  mountains.  Having  quenched 
their,  burning  thirst,  and  refreshed  themselves  and  their  weary 
horses  for  a  time,  they  kept  along  this  stream,  which  gradually 
increased  in  size,  being  fed  by  numerous  brooks.  After  ap- 
proaching the  mountains,  it  took  a  sw^ep  towards  the  south- 
west, and  the  travellers  still  kept  along  it,  trapping  beaver  as 
they  went,  on  the  flesh  of  which  they  subsisted  for  the  present, 
husbanding  their  dried  meat  for  future  necessities. 

The  stream  on  which  they  had  thus  fallen  is  called  by  some, 
Mary  River,  but  is  more  generally  known  as  Ogden's  River, 
from  Mr.  Peter  Ogden,  an  enterprising  and  intrepid  leader  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who 'first  explored  it  The  wild 
and  half-desert  region  through  which  the  travellers  were  pass- 
ing is  wandered  over  by  hordes  of.  Shoshokoes,  or  Root 
Diggers,  the  forlorn  branch  of  the  Snake  tribe.  They  are  a 
shy  people,  prone  to  keep  aloof  from  the  stranger..  The  tra- 
vellers frequently  met  with  their  trails,  and  saw  the  smoke  of 
their  fires  rising  in  various  parts  of  the  vast  landscape,  so  that 
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they  knew  there  were  great  numbers  in  the  neighbourhood, 
bat  scarcely  ever  were  any  of  them  to  be  met  with. 

After  a  time,  they  began  to  have  vexatious  proofs  that,  if 
the  Shoshokoes  were  quiet  by  day,  they  were  busy  at  night. 
The  camp  was  dogged  by  these  eavesdroppers ;  scarce  a  morn- 
ing, bat  various  articles  were  missing,  yet  nothing  could  be 
seen  of  the  marauders.  What  particularly  exasperated  the 
hunters,  was  to  have  their  traps  stolen  from  the  streams.  One 
morning,  a  trapper  of  a  violent  and  savage  character,  discover- 
ing that  his  traps  had  been  carried  off  in  the  night,  took  a 
honid  oath  to  kill  the  first  Indian  he  should  meet,  innocent 
or  gailty.  As  he  was  returning  with  his  comrades  to  camp, 
he  beheld  two  unfortunate  Diggers,  seated  on  the  river  bank, 
fishing.  Advancing  upon  them,  he  levelled  his  rifle,  shot  one 
upon  the  spot,  and  flung  his  bleeding  body  into  the  streano. 
The  other  Indian  fled,  and  was  suffered  to  escape.  Such  is  the 
itidifference  with  which  such  acts  of  violence  are  regarded  in 
the  wilderness,  and  such  the  immunity  an  armed  ruffLan  enjoys 
beyond  the  barriers  of  the  laws,  that  the  only  punishment  tins 
desperado  met  with,  was  a  rebuke  from  the  leader  of  the  party. 

The  trappers  now  left  the  scene  of  this  infamous  tragedy, 
and  kept  on  westward,  down  the  course  of  the  river,  which 
woand  along  with  a  range  of  mountains  on  the  right  hand,  and 
a  sandy,  but  somewhat  fertile  plain,  on  the  left.  As  they 
proceeded,  they  beheld  columns  of  smoke  rising,  as  before,  in 
yarious  directions,  which  their  guilty  consciences  now  converted 
into  alarm  signals,  to  arouse  the  country  and  collect  the  scat- 
tered bands  for  vengeance. 

After  a  time,  the  natives  began  to  make  their  appearance, 
and  sometimes  in  considerable  numbers,  but  always  pacific; , 
the  trappers,  however,  suspected  them  of  deep-laid  plans  to 
draw  them  into  ambuscades ;  to  crowd  into  and  get  possession 
of  their  camp,  and  various  oUier  crafty  and  daring  conspiracies, 
vhieb,  it  is  probable,  never  entered  into  tiie  heads  of  the  poor 
savages.  In  fact,  they  are  a  simple,  timid,  inoffensive  race, 
unpractised  in  warfare,  and  scarce  provided  with  any  weapons, 
excepting  for  the  chase.  Their  lives  are  passed  in  the  great 
^d  plains  and  alon^  the  ac^acent  rivers ;  they  subsist  some- 
times on  fish,  at  other  times  on  roots  and  the  seeds  of  a  plant, 
called  the  cat's-tail.  They  are  of  the  same  kind  of  people  that 
Captain  Bonneville  found  upon  Snake  Eiver,  and  whom  he 
found  80  mild  and  inoffensive. 
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Tilt  trappers,  howeTor,  htd  pezsoAded  themselTes  that  thej 
were  making  their-  way  tfarou^  a  boetile  countiy,  and  that 
implacable  foes  hung  round  &eir  canp  or  beset  weir  path, 
wfttohiog  for  an*  oppcnrtunity  to  sarpiise  them.  At  length,  one 
day  thej  came  to  the  banks  of  a  stream  emptjii^  into  Ogden's 
BtTer,  ifkack  thej  'weare  obliged  to  ford.  Here  a  great  number 
of  Bhoshokoes  were  posted  on  the  opposite  bank.  Persuaded 
thej  were  there  with  hostile  intent,  they  advanoed  upon  them» 
levelled  their  rifles,  aa^d  killed  twenty-^ve  of  them  upon  the 
^ot  The  rest  fled  to  a  short  diSianoe,  then  halted  and 
turned  about,  howling  and  whining  like  wolves,  and  uttering 
the  most  piteous  wailings.  The  trappers  ohased  them  in 
every  direction ;  the  poor  wretches  made  no  defence,  but  fled 
with  terror ;  neither  does  it  appear  from  the  apeounts  of  the 
boasted  victors,  that  a  weapon  nad  been  wielded  or  a  weapon 
laundbed  by  the  Indians  throughout  the  ajQyr.  We  feel  per- 
fectly convinced  that  the  poor  savages  had  no  hostilo  intention, 
but  had  merely  gathered  together  throu^  motives  of  ouriosity, 
as  others  of  thdr  tribe  had  done  when  Captain  Bonneville  and 
his  companions  passed  along  Snake  RiYeri 

The  trappers  continued  dovm  Ogden*s  Biver,  until  they 
ascertained  that  it  lost  itself  in  a  great  swampy  lake,  to  which 
there  was  no  i^parent  discharge;  They  then  struck  directly 
westward,  across  the  great  chain  of  Califomian  mountaius 
intervening  between  these  interior  plains  and  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific. 

For  three  and  twenty  days  they  were  entangled  among 
these  mountains,  the  pes^s  and  ridges  of  which  are  in  many 
places  covered  witii  peipetual  snow.  Their  passes  and  defiles 
present  the  wildest  scenery,  partaking  of  the  sublime  rather 
than  the  beautiful,  and  abounding  with  frightful  precipices. 
The  sttfiforings  of  the  trayellers  among  these  savage  mountains 
wete  extreoM :  for  a  part  of  the  time  they  were  nearly  starved ; 
at  length,  they  made  their  way  through  them,  and  came  down 
upon  the  plains  of  New  California,  a  fertile  region  extending 
along  the  coast,  with  magnificent  forests,  verdant  savannas, 
and  prairies  that  look  like  stately  parks.  Here  they  found 
deer  and  other  game  in  abundance,  and  indemnified  themselves 
for  past  famine.  They  now  turned  towards  the  south,  and 
passing  numerous  small  bands  of  natives,  posted  upon  various 
streams,  arrived  at  the  Spanish  village  and  post  of  Monterey. 

This  is  a  small  place^  coutaining  about  two  hundred  houses. 
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in  ladtode  87^  north.  It  hfts  a  capacioas  bay,  with 
indifferent  anchorage.  The  sorroanding  country  is  extremelj 
fertile^  espeeiallj  in  the  Tallejs ;  the  soU  is  lidier,  the  further 
jou  penetrate  into  the  interior,  and  the  elimate  is  described  as 
a  perpetual  spring.  Indeed,  all  Oalifomia,  extending  along 
the  Pacific  Ocean  from  ktitode  19«  30'  to  ^S**  north,  is  l^epre- 
senied  as  one  of  the  moat  fertile  and  beantifiii  regions  in'  Norih 
America. 

liOivBr  Califonna,  in  length  about  seven  hundred  miles, 
forms  a  great  peninsula,  which  crosses  the  tropics  and  ter« 
niiiates  in  the  torrid  zone.  It  is  separated  from  the  main- 
land by  the  Gulf  of  Calilbmia,  sometimes  called  the  Ver- 
milion Sea ;  into  Ihis  golf  empties  the  Colorado  of  the  West, 
the  Seeds-ke-dee,  or  Green  KiTer,  as  it  is  also  sometimes 
called.  The  peninsula  is  traversed .  by  stem  and  barren 
moimtainsy  and  has  many  sandy  plains,  where  the  only  signs 
of  Tegetation  is  the  cylindrical  cactus  growing  among  the 
cl^ts  of  the.  rocks.  Wherever  there  is  water,  however,  and 
vegetable  mould,  the  ardent  nature  of  the  climate  quickens 
evefyibbig  into  astonishing  fertility.  There  are  valleys  lux- 
uriant with  the  rich  and  beautiful  productions  of  the  tropics. 
There  the  sugar-cane  and  indigo  plant  attain  a  perfection 
unequalled  in  any  other  part  of  North  America.  There 
flourish  the  olive,  the  fig,  the  date,  the  orange,  the  citron, 
the  pomegranate,  and  other  fruits  belonging  to  the  volup- 
taoos  climates  of  the  south ;  with  grapes  in  abundance,  that 
yield  a  generous  wine.  In  the  interior  are  salt  plains ;  silver 
mines  and  scanty  veins  of  gold  are  said  likewise  to  exist,  and 
pearls  of  a  beautiful  water  are  to  be  fished  upon  the  coast. 

The  peninsula  of  Oalifomia  vras  settled  in  1698  by  the 
Jesuits,  who  certainly,  as  far  ^s  the  natives  were  concerned, 
have  generally  proved  the  most  beneficent  of  colonists.  In 
the  present  instance  they  gained  and  maintained  a  footing  in 
the  country  without  the  aid  of  military  force,  but  solely  by 
religious  influence.  They  formed  a  treaty,  and  entered  into 
the  most  amicable  relations  with  the  natives,  then  numbering 
from  tw^ity-five  to  thirty  thousand  souls,  and  gained  a  hold 
upon  their  affections,  azid  a  control  over  their  minds,  that 
effected  a  complete  change  in  their  condition.  They  built 
eleven  missionary  establishments  in  the  various  valleys  of  the 
peninsula,  which  formed  rallying  places  for  the  surrounding 
savages,  where  they  gathered  together  as  sheep  into  the  fold. 
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and  surrendered  themselves  .and  their  consciences  into  the 
hands  of  these  spiritual  pastors.  Nothing,  we  are  told, 
could  exceed  the  implicit  and  affectionate  devotion  of  the 
Indian  converts  to  the  Jesuit  fathers,  and  the  Catholic  Mth 
'was  disseminated  mdelj  through  the  wilderness. 

The  growing  power  and  influence  of  the  Jesuits  in  the 
New  World  at  length  excited  the  jealousj  of  the  Spanisli 
government,  and  they  were  hanished  from  the  colonies.  The 
governor  who  arrived  at  California  to  expel  them,  and  to 
take  charge  of  the  country,  expected  to  find  a  rich  and  pow- 
erful fraternity,  with  immense  treasures  hoarded  in  their 
missions,  and  an  army  of  Indians  ready  to  defend  them.  On 
the  contrary,  he  heheld  a  few  venerahle  silver-haired  priests 
coming  humhly  forward  to  meet  him,  followed  hy  a  throng 
of  weeping  hut  suhmissive  natives.  The  heart  of  the  go- 
vernor, it  is  said,  was  so  touched  hy  this  unexpected  sight, 
that  he  shed  tears ;  hut  he  had  to  execute  his  orders.  .  The 
Jesuits  were  accompanied  to  the  place  of  their  emharkation 
hy  their  simple  and  affectionate  parishioners,  who  took  leave 
of  them  mth  tears  and  sohs.  Many  of  the  latter  abandoned 
their  hereditary  abodes  and  wandered  off  to  jom  their  south- 
em  brethren,  so  that  but  a  remnant  remained  in  the  penin- 
sula. The  Franciscans  immediately  succeeded  the  Jesuits, 
and  subsequently  the  Dominicans;  but  the  latter  managed 
their  affairs  ill.  But  two  of  the  missionary  establishments 
are  at  present  occupied  by  priests,  the  rest  are  all  in  ruins, 
excepting  one,  which  remains  a  monument  of  the  former 
power  and  prosperity  of  the  order.  This  is  a  noble  edifice, 
once  the  seat  of  the  chief  of  the  resident  Jesuits.  It  is 
situated  in  a  beautiful  valley,  about  half  way  between  the 
Gulf  of  California  and  the  broad  ocean,  the  peninsula  being 

'  here  about  sixty  miles  wide.  The  edifice  is  of  hewn  stone, 
one  story  high,  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  front,  and  about 
fifty-five  feet  deep.  The  walls  are  six  feet  thick  and  sixteen 
feet  high,  with  a  vaulted  roof  of  stone,  about  two  feet  and  a 
half  in  •  thickness.  It  is  now  abandoned  and  desolate ;  the 
beautiful  valley  is  ^thout  an  inhabitant — not  a  human  bemg 
resides  within  thirty  miles  of  the  place ! 

In  approaching  this  deserted  mission-house  from  the  south, 
the  traveller  passes  over  the  mountain  of  San  Juan,  supposed 

,  to  be  the  highest  peak  in  the  Califomias.  From  this  lofty 
eminence  a  vast  and  magnificent  prospect  unfolds  itself;  the 
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great  Gulf  of  Califomia,  with  the  dark  blue  sea  beyond, 
studded  ivith  islands ;  and  in  another  direction,  the  immense 
kva  plain  of  San  Gabriel.  The  splendour  of  the  climate 
^ves  an  Italian  effect  to  the  immense  prospect.  The  sky  is 
of  a  deep  blue  colour,  and  the  sunsets  are  often  magnificent 
beyond  description.  Such  is  a  slight  and  imperfect  sketch  of 
this  remarkable  peninsula. 

Upper  Califomia  extends  from  latitude  81^  10'  to  4d°  on 
the  Pacific,  and  inland,  to  the  great  chain  of  snow-capped 
mountains  which  divide  it  from  the  sand  plains  of  the  inte* 
rior.  There  are  about  twenty<*one  missions  in  this  province, 
most  of  which  were  established  about  fifty  years  since,  and 
are  generally  under  the  care  of  the  Franciscans.  These 
exert  a  protecting  sway  over  about  thirty-five  thousand  In- 
dian converts,  who  reside  on  the  lands  around  the  mission 
houses.  Each  of  these  houses  has  fifteen  miles  square  of 
land  allotted  to  it,  subdivided  into,  small  lots,  proportioned 
to  the  number  of  Indian  converts  attached  to  the  mission. 
Some  are  inclosed  with  high  walls ;  but  in  general  they  are 
open  hamlets,  composed  of  rows  of  huts,  biult  of  sun-burnt 
bricks ;  in  some  instances  whitewashed  and  roofed  with  tUes. 
Many  of  them  are  far  in  the  interior,  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
military  protection,  and  dependent  entirely  on  the  good-will 
of  the  natives  which  never  fails  them.  They  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  teaching  the  Indians  the  useful  arts. 
There  are  native  tanners,  shoemakers,  weavers,  blacksmiths, 
stonecutters,  and  other  artificers  attached  to  each  establish- 
ment. Others  are  taught  husbandry,  and  the  rearing  of 
cattle  and  horses;  while  the  females  card  and  spin  wool, 
^eaye,  and  perform  the  other  duties  allotted  to  their  sex  in 
civilized  life.  No  social  intercourse  is  allowed  between  the 
^iiunarried  of  the  opposite  sexes  after  working  hours;  and 
at  night  they  are  locked  up  in  separate  apartments,  and  the 
keys  delivered  to*the  priests. 

The  produce  of  the  lands,  and  all  the  profits  arising  from 
^es,  are  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  priests ;  whatever 
18  not  required  for  the  support  of  the  missions  goes  to  aug- 
ment a  fund  which  is  under  their  control.  Hides  and  tallow 
constitute  the  principal  riches  of  the  missions,  and,  indeed, 
the  main  commerce  of  the  country.  Grain  might  be  pro- 
duced to  an  unlimited  extent  at  the  establishments  were 
there  a  sufficient  market  for  it.  Olives  and  grapes  are  also 
^^ed  at  the  missions. 
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Hoxses  and  homed  cattle  abound  thnraghont  all  this  region ; 
liie  isxmer  may  be  purchased  at  from  iktee  to  fire  dollars, 
bat  they  are  of  an  inferior  breed.  Mules,  which  are  here  of 
a  large  size  and  of  valuable  qualities,  cost  from  seyen  to  ten 
doUaiB. 

There  are  sereral  excellent  ports  along  this  coast  San 
Diego,  San  Barbara,  Monterey,  ^e  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  and 
the  northern  port  of  Bondage,  all  afibxd  anchorage  for  ships 
of  the  largest  class.  The  port  of  San  Francisco  is  too  well 
known  to  require  much  notice  in  this  place.  The  entrance 
from  the  sea  is  sixty-se^iNi  f&thoms  deep,  and  within,  whole 
naries  might  ride  with  perfect  safety.  Two  large  rivers, 
which  take  th«r  rise  in  mountains  two  or  three  hundred 
miles  to  the  east,  and  run  through  a  country  unsurpassed  for 
soil  or  climate,  empty  themselTOs  into  the  harbour.  The 
country  around  affords  admirable  timber  for  idiip-building. 
In  a  word,  this  favoured  port  combines  advantages  which  not 
only  fit  it  ioT  a  grand  naval  depdt»  but  almost  render  it  capa- 
ble of  being  made  the  dominant  miHtaiy  post  of  these  seas. 

Such  is  a  feeble  outline  of  the  Galifomian  coaist  and  coun- 
try, the  value  of  which  is  more  and  more  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  naval  powers.  The  Russians  have  always  a  ship  of 
war  upon  this  station,  and  have  already  encroached  upon  the 
Oalifomian  boundaries,  by  taking  possession  of  the  port  of 
Bondage,  and  fortifying  it  with  several  guns.  Becent  sur- 
veys have  likewise  been  made,  boHi  by  the  Russians  and  the 
Knglish ;  and  we  have  little  doubt,  that  at  no  very  distant 
day,  this  neglected,  and,  until  recently,  almost  unknown  re- 
gion, will  be  found  to  possess  sources  of  wealth  sufficient  to 
sustain  a  powerful  and  prosperous  empire.  Its  inhabitants 
themselves  are  but  Httle  aware  of  its  real  riches ;  they  have 
not  enterprise  sufficient  to  acquaint  themselves  with  a.  vast 
interior  that  lies  almost  a  terra  ino^nita ;  nor  have  they  the 
skiU  and  industry  to  cultivate  propea^  the  fertile  tracts  along 
the  coast,  nor  to  {wosecute  that  foreign  commerce  which 
brings  all  the  resources  of  a  country  into  profitable  action. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


The  wandering  band  of  trappera  were  well  received  at  Mon- 
terey :  the  inhabitants  were  desirous  of  retaining  them  among 
themi  and  offered  extravagant  wages  to  such  as  were  acquainted 
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with  any  mecbanie  art  When  they  wenfc  into  the  country, 
too,  they  were  Mndly  treated  hy  the  priests  at  the  miseiona ; 
who  are  always  ho^table  to  strangers,  whatever  may  be  their 
lank  or  religioii.  They  had  no  lack  of  provisions ;  being 
peimitted  to  kill  as  many  as  they  pleased  of  the  vast  herds 
of  cattle  that  graze  the  country,  on  condition,  merely,  of 
rendeiing  the  braes  to  the  owueis.  They  attended  bull-fights 
and  hoise-raoes;  foigot  all  the  purposes  of  their  expedition; 
squandered  away,  freely,  the  property  that  did  not  belong  to 
them;  and,  in  a  word,  revelled  in  a  perfect  fooFs  paradise. 

What  especially  delighted  them  was  the  equestrian  skill 
of  the  Galifomiana.  The  vast  number  and  the  cheapness  of 
the  horses  in  this  country,  makes  every  one  a  cavalier.  The 
Mexicans  and  half-breeds  of  California,  spend  the  greater 
part  of  their  time  in  the  saddle.  They  are  fearless  riders ; 
and  their  daring  feats  upon  unbroken  colts  and  wild  horses, 
astonished  our  trappers;  though  accustomed  to  the  bold  riders 
of  the  prairies. 

A  Mexican  horseman  has  much  resemblance,  in  many 
points,  to  the  equestrians  of  Old  Spain ;  and  especially  to  the 
vain-glorious  Gaballero  of  Andalusia.  A  Mexican  dragoon, 
for  instance,  is  represented  as  arrayed  in  a  round  blue  jacket, 
with  red  cufiEs  and  collar ;  blue  velvet  breeches,  unbuttoned 
at  the  knees  to  show  his  white  stockings ;  bottinas  of  deer 
skin ;  a  round-crowned  Andalusian  hat,  and  his  hair  cued. 
On  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  he  carries  balanced  a  long  mus- 
ket, wi£  fox  skin  round  the  lock.  He  is  cased  in  a  cuirass 
of  doable-fold  deer  skin,  and  carries  a  bull*s-hide  shield ;  he 
is  forked  in  a  Moorish  saddle,  high  before  and  behind  ;  his 
feet  are  thrust  into  wooden  box  stirrups,  of  Moorish  fashion, 
^d  a  tremendous  pair  of  iron  spurs,  fastened  by  cbainsijiogle 
^  his  heels^  Thus  equipped,  and  suitably  mounted,  he  con- 
siders himself  the  glory  of  Californi)^,  and  the  terror  of  the 
universe. 

The  Califomiaa  horsemen  seldom  ride  out  without  the  laso ; 
^t  is  to  say,  a  long  coil  of  icord,  with  a  slip  noose ;  with 
which  they  are  expert,  almost  to  a  miracle.  The  laso,  now 
^^Bu»i  entirely  confined  to  Spaiysh  America,  is  said  to  be  of 
great  antiquity ;  and  to  have  come,  originally,  from  the  East 
^t  was  used,  we  are  told,  by  a  pastoral  people  of  Persian  de- 
^c^;  of  whom  eight  thousand  accompanied  the  army  of 
Seizes     By  the  Spaniisih  Americana»  it  is  used  for  a  variety 
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of  purposes ;  and  among  others,  for  hauling  wood.  Without 
dismounting,  they  cast  tiie  noose  round  a  log,  aud  thus  drag 
it  to  their  houses.  The  yaqueros,  or  Indilm  cattle  drivers, 
have  also  learnt  the  use  of  the  laso  from  the  Spaniards ;  and 
employ  it  to  catch  the  half-wild  cattle,  by  throwing  it  round 
their  horns.  .      ' 

The  laso  is  also  of  great  use  in  furnishing  the  public  with  a 
favourite,  though  barlMirous  sport ;  the  combat  between^  a  bear 
and  a  wild  bull.  <  For  this  purpose,  three  or  four  horsemen 
sally  forth  to,  some  wood,  frequented  by  bears,  and,  depositing 
the  carcass  of  a  bullock,  hide  themselves  in  the  vicinity.  The 
bears  are  soon  attracted  by  the  bait.  As  soon  as  one,  fit  for 
their  puipose,  makes  -his  appearance,  they  run  out,  and  with 
the  laso,  dexterously  noose  him  by  either  leg.  After  dragging 
him  at  full  speed  until  he  is  fatigued,  they  secure  him  more 
effectually ;  and  tying  him  on  the  carcass  of  the  bullock,  draw 
him  in  triumph  to  the  scene  of  action.  By  this  time,  he  is 
exasperated  to  such  frenzy,  that  they  are  sometimes  obliged 
to  throw  cold  water  on  him,  to  moderate  his  fury ;  and  dan- 
gerous would  it  be,  for  horse  and  rider,  were  he,  while  in  this 
paroxysm,  to  break  his  bonds. 

A  wild  bull,  of  the  fiercest  kind,  which  has  been  caught 
and  exasperated  in  the  same  manner,  is  now  produced  ;  and 
both  animals  are  turned  loose  ^in  the  arena  of  a  small  amphi- 
theatre. The  mortal  fight  begins  instantly;  and  always,  at  first, 
to  the  disadvantage  of  bruin ;  &tigned,  as  he  is,  by  his  previous 
rough  riding.  Boused,  at  length,  by  the  repeated  goring  of 
the  bull,  he  seizes  his  muzzle  with  his  sharp  claws,  and  cling- 
ing to  this  most  sensitive  part,  causes  him  to  bellow  with 
rage  and  agony.  In  his  heat  and  fury,  the  bull  lolls  out 
his  tongue;  this  is  instantly  clutched  by  the  bear;  with  a 
desperate  effort  he  overturns  his  huge  antagonist ;  and  then 
dispatches  him  without  difficulty. 

Besides  this  diversion,  the  travellers  were  likewise  regaled 
with  bull-fights,  in  the  genuine  style  of  Old  Spain ;  the  Oali- 
fomians  being  considered  the  best  bull-fighters  in  the  Mexican 
dominions. 

After  a  considerable  sojourn  at  Monterey,  spent  in  these 
very  edifying,  but  not  very  profitable  amusements,  the  leader 
of  ibiB  vagabond  party  set  out  with  his  comrades,  on  his  re- 
turn journey.  Instead  of  retracing  their  steps  through  the 
mountains,  they  passed  round  their  southern  extremity,  and, 
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crossing  a  range  of  low  hills,  found  tbemselyes  in  the  sandy 
plains  south  of  Ogden*s  Eiyer ;  in  trayersing  which,  they  again 
suffered  grievously  for  want  of  water. 

Id  the  course  of  their  journey,  they  encountered  a  party  of 
Mexicans  in  pursuit  of  a  gang  of  natives,  who  had  been  steal- 
ing horses.  The  savages  of  this  part  of  California  are  repre- 
sented as  extremely  poor,  and  armed  only  with  stone-pointed 
arrows;  it  being  the  wise  policy  of  the  Spaniards  not  to  fur-. 
nish  them  with  firearms.  ^  As  they  find  it  difficult,  with  their 
blunt  shafts,  to  kill  the  wild  game  of  the  mountains,  they  op- 
casionally  supply  themselves  with  food,  by  entrapping  the 
Spanish  horses.  Driving  them  stealthily  into  fastnesses  and 
ravines,  they  slaughter  them  without  difficulty,  and  dry  their 
flesh  for  provisions.  Some  they  carry  off,  to  trade  with  dis- 
tant tribes ;  and  in  this  way,  ^e  Spanish  horses  pass  from 
hand  to  hand  among  the  Indians,  until  they  even  find  their 
vaj  across  the  Eocky  Mountains. 

The  Mexicans  are  continually  on  the  alert,  to  intercept 
these  marauders;  but  the  Indians  are  apt  to  outwit  them, 
and  force  them  to  make  long  and  wild  expeditions  in  pursuit 
of  their  stolen  horses.  • 

Two  of  the  Mexican  party  just  mentioned,  joined  the  band 
of  trappers,  and  proved  themselves  worthy  companions.  In 
the  coone  of  their  joun^ey  through  the  country  frequented  by 
the  poor  Hoot  Diggers,  there  seems  to  have  been  an  emula- 
tion between  them,  wldch  could  inflict  the  greatest  outrages 
apon  the  natives.  The  trappers  still  considered  them  in  &e 
%ht  of  dangerous  foes ;  and  the  Mexicans,  very  probably, 
<!harged  them  with  the  sin  of  horse-stealing ;  we  have  no  other 
mode  of  accounting  for  the  infamous  barbarities  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  story,  they  were  guilty;  hunting  the 
poor  Indians  like  wild  beasts,  and  killing  them  without  mercy. 
The  Mexicans  excelled  at  this  savage  sport ;  chasing  their  un- 
^rtunate  victims  at  full  speed ;  noosing  them  round  the  neck 
^tb  their  lasos,  and  then  dragging  them  to  death. 

Such  are  the  scanty  details  of  this  most  disgraceful  expedi- 
'^ ;  at  least,  such  are  all  that  Captain  Bonneville  had  the 
patience  to  collect ;  for  he  was  so  deeply  grieved  by  the  fail- 
are  of  his  plans,  and  so  indignant  at  the  atrocities  related  to 
him,  that  he  turned,  with  disgust  and  horror,  from  the  narra- 
^iB.  Had  he  exerted  a  little  of  the  Lynch  law  of  the  wilder- 
^^  and  hanged  t^ose  dexterous  horsemen  in  their  own 
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laaos,  it  would  but  have  been  a  well-merited  and  salutary  act 
of  retributiye  justice.  The  failure  of  this  expedition  ^rasa 
blow  to  his  pride,  and  a  still  greater  blow  to  his  purse.  Hie 
Great  Salt  Lake  still  renudued  unexplored ;  at  the  same  time, 
the  means  which  had  been  furnished  so  liherallj  to  fit  out  this 
fiiYOurite  expedition,  had  all  been  squandered  at  Monterey; 
and  the  peltries,  also,  which  had  been  collected  on  the  nay. 
He  would  hi|ye  but  scanty  returns,  therefore,  to  make  this 
year,  to  his  •associates  in  the  United  States ;  and  there  was 
great  danger  of  their  becoming  disheartened,  and  abandoniog 
the  enterprise. 


CHAPTER  XLl 

The  horror  and  indignation  felt  by  Captain  Bonneville  at  the 
excesses  of  the  Califomian  adventurers  were  not  participated 
by  his  men ;  on  the  contrary,  the  events  of  that  expedition 
were  favourite  themes  in  the  cam^.  The  heroes  of  Monterey 
bore  the  palm  in  all  the  gossipings  among  the  hunters.  Their 
glo#ing  descriptions  of  Spanish  bear-rbaits  and  bull-fights 
espedidly,  were  listened  to  with  intense  delight ;  and  had 
another  expedition  to  California  been  proposed,  the  difficulty 
would  have  been,  to  restrain  a  general  eagerness  to  volunteer. 

The  captain  had  not  been  long  at  the  rendezvous  when  he 
perceived,  by  various  signs,  that  Indians  were  lurking  in  the 
neighbourhood.  It  was  evident  that  the  Blaokfoot  hand, 
which  he  had  seen  when  on  his  march,  had  dogged  his  partjr 
and  were  intent  on  mischief.  He  endeavoured  to  keep  his 
camp  on  the  alert;  but  it  is  as  difficult  to  maintain  discipUoe 
among  trappers  at  a  rendezvous,  as  among  sailors  when  is 
port. 

Buckeye,  the  Delaware  Indian,  was  scandalized  at  this 
heedlessness  of  the  hunters  when  an  enemy  was  at  hand,  m 
was  continually  preaching  up  caution.  He  was  a  little  prone 
to  play  the  prophet,  and  to  deal  in  signs  and.  portents,  which 
occasionally  excited  the  merriment  of  his  white  comrades- 
He  was  a  great  dreamer,  and  believed  in  charms  and 
talismans,  or  medicines,  and  could  foretell  the  approach  of 
strangers  by  the  howling  or  barking  of  the  small  prairie  wolf. 
This  animal,  being  driven  by  the  larger  wolves  from  the  (^ 
eases  left  on  the  hunting  grounds  by  tie  hunters,  follows  the 
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trail  of  the  fresh  meat  carried  to  the  camp.  Here  the  smell 
of  the  roast  and  broiled,  mingling  ^th  every  breeze,  keefa 
them  hovering  about  the  neighbourhood ;  scenting  every  blast, 
turning  up  their  noses  like  hungry  hounds,  and  testifying 
their  pinching  hunger  by  long  whining  howls,  and  impatient 
harkmgs.  These  are  interpreted  by  £e  superstitious  Indians 
into  warnings  that  strangers  are  at  hand ;  and  one  accidental 
coincidence,  like  the  chimce  fiilfilment  of  an  almanac  predic- 
tion, is  sufficient  to  cover  a  thousand  failures.  This  littte, 
whining,  £3ast-smelling  animal  is,  therefore,  called  among 
Indians  the  "  medicine  wolf;"  and  such  was  one  of  Buckeye's 
iiMible  oradea. 

One  morning  early,  the  soothsaying  Delaware  appeared  with 
a  gloomy  countenance.  His  mind  was  full  of  dismal  presenti- 
ments, whether  from  mysterious  dreams,  or  the  intimations  of 
the  medicine  wolf,  does  not  appear.  '*  Danger,"  he  said, 
"  was  lurking  in  their  path,  and  there  would  be  some  fighting 
before  sunset."  He  was  bantered  for  his  prophecy,  which  was 
attributed  to  his  having  supped  too  heartily,  and  been  visited 
07  bad  dreams.  In  the  course  of  the  morning,  a  party  of 
hunters  set  out  in  pursuit  of  buffido,  taking  with  them  a  mule, 
to  bring  home  the  meat  they  should  procure.  They  had  been 
some  few  hours  absent,  when  they  came  clattering  at  full 
^ed  into  camp,  giving  the  war  cry  of  Blaokfeet!  Blackfeet! 
Every  one  seized  his  weapon,  and  ran  to  learn  the  cause  of 
the  darm.  It  appeared^  that  the  hnnters,  as  they  were  re- 
tonung  leisurely,  leading  their  mule,  well  laden  with  prime 
pieces  of  buffalo  mefLt,  passed  close  by  a  small  stream  over- 
"'^g  with  trees,  about  two  miles  from  the  camp.  Suddenly, 
a  party  of  Blackfeet,  who  lay  in  ambush  among  the  thickets, 
e^piang  up  with  a  fearful  yell,  and  discharged  a  volley  at  the 
hunters.  The  latter  immediately  threw  themaelves  flat  on 
|h^  horses,  put  them  to  their  speed,  and  sever  paused  to 
Jook  behind,  until  they  found  themselves  in  camp.  Fortunate- 
v»  they  had  escaped  without  a  woufid ;  but  the  mule,  with  all 
"^e  "  provant,"  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  This 
^as  a  loss,  as  well  as  an  insult,  not  to  be  borne.  Every  man 
sprang  to  horse,  and  with  rifle  in  hand,  galloped  off  to  punish 
m  Blackfeet,  and  rescue  the  bufGdo  beef.  They  c&m€  too 
^^;  the  marauders  were  off,  and  all  that  they  found  of  their 
^uie  were  the  dents  of  his  hoofs,  as  he  had  becfn  conveyed  off 
^  a  round  trot,  bearing  his  savoury  cargo  to  the  hills,  to  furnish 
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the  scampering  savages  with  a  banquet  of  roast  meat  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  vrhite  men. 

The  party  retomed  to  camp,  balked  of  their  revenge,  but 
stOl  more  grievously  balked  of  their  supper.  Buckeye,  the 
Delaware,  sat  smoUng  by  his  fire,  perfectly  composed.  As 
the  hunters  related  the  particulars  of  .the  attack,  he  listened 
in  silence,  with  unruffled  countenance;  then  pointing  to  the 
west,  '*  The  sun  has  not  yet  set,"  said  he ;  **  Buckeye  did  not 
dream  like  a  fool !" 

All  present  now  recollected  the  prediction  of  the  Indian  at 
daybreak,  and  were  struck  with  what  appeared  to  be  its  fulfil- 
ment. They  called  to  mind,  also,  a  long  catalogue  of  foregone 
presentiments  and  predictions  made  at  various  times  by  the 
Delaware,  and,  in  their  superstitious  credulity,  began  to  con- 
sider him  a  veritable  seer ;  without  thinking  how  natural  it 
was  to  predict  danger,  and  how  likely  to  have  the  prediction 
verified  in  the  present  instance,  when  various  signs  gave 
evidence  of  a  lurking  foe. 

The  various  bands  of  Captain  Bonneville's  company  had 
now  been  assembled  for  some  time  at  the  rendezvous ;  they 
had  had  their  fill  of  feasting,  and  frolicking,  and  all  the 
species  of  wild  and  often  uncouth  merry-making,  which  in- 
variably take  place  on  these  occasions.  Their  horses,  as  well 
as  themselves,  had  recovered  from  past  famine  and  fatigue, 
and  were  again  fit  for  active  service;  and  an  impatience  began 
to  manifest  itself  among  the  men  once  more  to  take  the  field, 
and  set  off  on  some  wandering  expedition. 

At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Cerre  arrived  at  the  rendezvous  at  the 
head  of  a  supply  party,  bringing  goods  and  equipments  from 
the  States.  This  active  leader,  it  will  be  recollected,  had 
embarked  the  year  previously  in  skin-boats  on  the  Bighorn, 
freighted  with  the  year's  collection  of  peltries.  He  had  met 
with  misfortunes  in  the  course  of  his  voyage :  one  of  his  frail 
barks  being  upset,  and  part  of  the  furs  lost  or  damaged. 

The  arrival  of  the  supplies  gave  the  regular  finish  to  the 
annual  revel.  A  grand  outbreak  of  wild  debauch  ensued 
among  the  mountaineers ;  drinking,  dancing,  swaggering, 
gambling,  quarrelling,  and  fighting.  Alcohol,  which,  from  its 
portable  qualities,  containing  the  greatest  quantity  of  fiery 
spirit  in  the  smallest  compass,  is  the  only  liquor  carried 
across  the  mountains,  is  the  inflammatory  beverage  at  these 
carousals,  and  is  dealt  out  to  the  trappers  at  four  dollars  a 
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pint.  When  inflamed  by  this  fiery  beverage,  they  cut  aU  kinds 
of  mad  pranks  and  gambols,. and  sometimes  bum  all  their 
dothes  in  their  drunken  'bravadoes.  A  camp  recovering  from 
one  of  these  riotous  revels  presents  a  serio-comic  spectacle ; 
black  eyes,  broken  heads,  lacklustre  visages.  Many  of  the 
trappers  have  squandered  in  one  drunken  frolic  the  hard-> 
earned  wages  of  a  year ;  some  have  run  in  debt,  and  must  toil 
on  to  pay  for  past  pleasure.  All  are  sated  with  this  deep 
draught  of  pleasure,  and  eager  to  commence  another  trapping 
campaign ;  for  hardship  and  hard  work,  spiced  with  the  sti- 
mulants of  wild  adventure,  and  topped  off  with  an  annual 
frantic  carousal,  is  the  lot  of  the  restless  trapper. 

The  captain  now  made  his  arrangements  for  the  current 
year.  Cerre  and  Walker,  with  a  number  of  men  who  had 
been  to  California,  were  to  proceed  to  St.  Louis  with  the 
packages  of  furs  collected  during  th6  past  year.  Another 
party,  headed  by  a  leader  named  Montero,  was  to  proceed  to 
the  Crow  country,  trap  upon  its  various  streams,  apd  among 
the  Black  Hills,  and  thence  to  proceed  to  the  Arkansas,  where 
he  was  to  go  into  winter  quarters. 

The  captain  marked  out  for  himself  a  widely  different 
course.  He  intended  to  make  another  expedition,  with 
twenty-three  men,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Columbia  Kiver, 
and  to  proceed  to  the  valley  of  the  Multnomah ;  after  win- 
tering in  those  parts,  and  establishing  a  trade  with  those 
tribes,  among  whom  he  had  sojourned  on  his  first  visit,  he 
would  return  in  the  spring,  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
join  Montero  and  his  party  in  the  month  of  July,  at  the  ren- 
dezvous of  the  Arkansas ;  where  he  expected  to  receive  his 
annual  supplies  from  the  States. 

If  the  reader  will  cast  his  eye  upon  a  map,  he  may  form  an 
idea  of  the  contempt  for  distance  which  a  man  acquires  in 
this  vast  wilderness,  by  noticing  the  extent  of  country  com- 
prised in  these  projected  wanderings.  Just  as  the  different 
parties  were  about  to  set  out  on  the  3rd  of  July,  on  their  op- 
posite routes.  Captain  Bonneville  received  intelligence  that 
Wyeth,  the  indefatigable  leader  of  the  salmon-fishing  enter- 
prise, who  had  parted  with  him  about  a  year  previously  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bighorn,  to  descend  that  wild  river  in  a  bull 
boat,  was  near  at  hand,  with  a  new  levied  band  of  hunters 
and  trappers,  and  was  on  his  way  once  more  to  the  banks  of 
the  Columbia. 
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As  we  take  much  interest  in  tbe  noyel  enterprise  of  this 
^  eastern  man,"  and  are  pleased  with  his  pushing  and  per- 
severing  spirit,  and  as  his  nioTementa  are  characteristic  of 
life  in  the  wilderness,  we  will,.  wilJi  the  reader*s.  permission, 
while  Captain  BonneyiUe  k  breaking  ap  hiacamp  and  saddling 
his  horses,  step  back  a  year  in  time,'  and  a.  few  mmdred  miles 
in  distance,  to  the  bank  of  the  Bighorn;  and  launch  ourselves 
with  Wjeth  in  his  bull  boat;  a^  though  his  adyenturous 
Toyage  will  take  us  many  hundreds  of  miles  further  down 
wild  and  wandering  riyers,  yet  sudh  is  the  mi^c  power  of 
Ike  pen,  that  we  promise  to  bring  the  reader  safe  back  to 
Bear  Eiver  va^ey,  by  the  time  the  h^t  horse  is  fiaddled. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

A  YOTAGK  IK  A  BULL  BOAT. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  August  (1830)  that  Mr.  Nathaniel 
J.  Wyeth,  as  the  reader  may  recollect,  launched  his  bull  boat 
at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  of  the  Bighorn,  and  departed  in  ad- 
yance  of  the  parties  of  Campbell  and  Captain  Bonneyille. 
Bis  boat  was  made  ol  three  bufi&lo  skins,  stretched  on  a  light 
£»me,  stitched  together,  and  the  seams  payed  with  elk  tallow 
and  ashes.  It  was  eighteen  feet  loirg,  and  about  fiye  feet  six 
indiies  wide,  sharp  at  each  end,  with  a  round  bottom,  and  drew 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  of  water ;  a  depth  too  great  £[>r  these 
mper  riyers,  which  abound  with  shallows  and  sand-bars. 
The  erew  consisted  of  two  half-breeds,  who  claimed  to  be 
white  men,  though  a  mixture  of  the  Fr^ich  ereole  and  the 
Shawnee  and  Potawattomie.  They  claimed,  moreoyer,  to  be 
thorough  moimtaineers,  and  first-rate  hunters — the  common 
boast  of  these  yagabonds  ol  tbe  wilderness.  Besides  these, 
there  was  a  Nez  Perc6  lad  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  a  kind  of 
servant  of  all  work,  whose  great  aim,-  like  all  Indmn  seryants, 
was  to  do  as  little  work  as  possible ;  there  was,  moreoyer,  a 
half-breed  boy,  of  thirteen,  named  Ba^tiste,  son  of  a  Hudson's 
Bay  tnider  by  a  Flathead  beauty;  who  was  tnyelfii^  with 
Wyeth  to  see  the  world  and  complete  his  education.  Add  to 
these  Mr.  Milton  Sublette,  who  went  as  passenger,  and  we 
hsye  the  crew  of  the  little  bull  boat  complete. 

It  certainly  was  a  slight  armament  with  which  to  run  the 
gauntlet  through  countries  swarming  with  hostile  hordes,  and 
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a  si^ht  hBLrk  tso  navigate  these  endless  rivers,  tossing  and 
pitdong  down  rapids,  mniung  on  snags  and  bumping  on  sand*- 
bars;  such,  however,  are  the  cockle-shells  with  which. these 
hardy  rovers  oi  tha  wilderness  will  attempt  the  wildest 
ftreams ;  and  it  is  surprising  what  rough  shocks  and  thumps 
these  boats  will  endure,  and  what  vicissitudes  they  will  live 
through.  Their  duration,  liowefver,  is  but  limited ;  they  re^* 
quire  frefoently  to  be;  hauled  out  of  the  water  and  dried,  to 
prevent  tk«  hidbs  from,  becomiug  water-soaked;  and  they 
eventually  rot  and  go  to  pieces. 

The  course  of  the  river  was  a  little  to  the  north  of  ea^t ;  it 
ma  aboofc  five  miles  an  hoiir,  over  a  gravelly  bottom.  Thd 
banks  were  generally  alluvial,  and  thickly  grown  with  cotton- 
wood  trees>  intermingled  eceasionally  with  ash  and  plum  trees. 
N^ow,aiid  then  limestone  dijOk  and  promontories  advanced 
upon  the  riv^,  making  picturesque  headlands.  Beyond  th^ 
w>dy  borders  rose  ranged  of  naked  hills. 

MHton  Sublette  was  the  Pelorus  of  this  adventurous  bark ; 
being  somewhat  experienced  in  this  wild  kind  of  navigation. 
It  required  all  his  attention  and  skill,  however,  to  pilot  her 
dear  of  sand-bars  and  snags,  or  sunken  trees.  There  was 
often,  too,  a  perplexity  of  choice,  where  the  river  branched 
into  various  channels,  among  clusters  of  islands ;  and  occa- 
sionally the-  voyagers^  found  themselves  aground  and  had  to 
torn  back. 

It  was  necessary,  also,  to  keep  a  wary  eye  upon  the  land, 
for  they  were  passing  through  the  heart  of  the  Crow  country, 
and  were  continually  in  reach  of  any  ambush  that  might  be 
lurking  on,  shore.  The  most  formidable  foes  that  they  saw, 
however,  were-three  grizzly  bears,,  quietly  promenading  along 
the  bank,  who  seemed  to  gaze  at  them  widi  surprise  as  they 
glided  by. .  Herds  of  bufiOilo,  also,  were  moving  about,  or 
lymg  on  the  ground,,  like  cattle  in  a  pasture ;  excepting  such 
inhabitantB  as  these*  a  perfect  soEtude  reigned  over  the  land. 
There  was  no  si^  of  human  habitation ;  for  the  Crows,  as 
we  have  already  i^own,  are  a  wandering  people,  a  race  of 
huoteis  and  warriors,  who  live  in  tents  and  on  horseback, 
and  are  continuaBy  on  the  move. 

At  night  they  landed,  hauled  up  their  boa^t  to  dry,  pitched 
their  tent,  and  made  a  rousing  fire.  Then^  as  it  was  the  iSorst 
evening  of  their  voyage,  they  indulged  in .  a  regale,  relishing 
liheir  bufialo  beef  with  iuspiring  alcohol ;  after  which,  tiiey 

Q  2 
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slept  soundly,  without  dreaming  of  Crows  or  Blackfeet  Early 
in  the  morning,  they  again  launched  their  boat  and  committd 
themselves  to  the  stream. 

In  this  way,  they  voyaged  for  two  days  without  any  ma- 
terial occurrence,  excepting  a  severe  thunder  storm,  which 
compelled  them  to  put  to  shore,  and  wait  until  it  was  past. 
On  the  third  morning,  they  descried  some  persons  at  a  dis- 
tance on  the  river  bank.  As  they  were  now,  by  calculation, 
at  no  great  distance  from  Fort  Cass,  a  trading  post  of  the 
American  Fur  Company,  they  supposed  these  might  be  some 
of  its  people.  A  nearer  approach  showed  them  to  be  Indians. 
Descrying  a  woman  apart  from  the  rest,  they  landed  and 
accosted  her.  She  informed  them  that  the  main  force  of 
the  Crow  nation,  consisting  of  five  bands,  under  their  several 
chiefs,  were  but  about  two  or  three  miles  below,  on  their  way 
up  along  the  river.  This  was  unpleasant  tidings,  but  to  re- 
treat was  impossible,  and  the  river  afforded  no  hiding  place. 
They  continued  forward,  therefore,  trusting  that,  as  Fort 
Cass  was  so  near  at  hand,  the  Crows  might  refrain  from  any 
depredations. 

Floating  down  about  two  miles  further,  they  came  in  sight 
of  the  first  band,  scattered  along  the  river  bank,  all  well 
mounted  ;  some  armed  with  guns,  others  with  bows  and 
arrows,  'and  a  few  with  lances.  They  made  a  wildly  pictur- 
esque appearance,  managitig  their  horses  with  their  accus- 
tomed dexterity  and  grace.  Nothing  can  be  more  spirited 
than  a  band  of  Crow  cavaliers.  They  are  a  fine  race  pf  men, 
averaging  six  feet  in  height,  lithe  and  active,  witja  hawks' 
eyes  and  Koman  noses.  The  latter  feature  is  common  to  the 
Indians  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hocky  Mountains ;  those  on 
the  western  side  have  generally  straight  or  flat  noses. 

Wyeth  would  fain  have  slipped  by  this  cavalcade  unno- 
ticed ;  but  the  river,  at  this  place,  was  not  more  than  ninety 
yards  across;  he  was  perceived,  therefore,  and  hailed  by" the 
vagabond  warriors,  and,  we  presume,  in  no  very  choice  lan- 
guage; for,  among  their  other  accomplishments,  the  Crows 
are  famed  for  possessing  a  Billingsgate  vocabulary  of  unri- 
valled opulence,  and  for  being  by  no  means  sparing  of  it 
whenever  an  occasion  offers.  Indeed,  though  Indians  are 
generally  very  lofty,  rhetorical,  and  figurative  in  their  lan- 
guage at  all  great  talks,  and  high  ceremonials,  yet,  if  trappers 
and  traders  may  be  believed,  they  are  the  most  unsavoury 
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vagabonds  in  their  ordinary  colloquies  ;  they  make  no  hesita- 
tion to  call  a  spade  a  spade  ;  and  when  they  once  undertake 
to  call  hard  names,  the  famous  pot  and  kettle,  of  vituperating 
memory,  are  not  to  be  compared  with  them  for  scurrility  of 
epithet. 

To  escape  the  infliction  of  any  compliments  of  the  kind,  or 
the  launching,  peradventure,  of  more  dangerous  missiles, 
Wyeth  landed  with  the  best  grace  in  his  power,  and  ap- 
proa^ed  the  chief  of  the  band.  It  was  Arapooish,  the  quon- 
dam friend  of  Rose  the  outlaw,  and  one  whom  we  have 
already  mentioned  as  being  anxious  to  promote  a  friendly  in- 
tercourse between  his  tribe  and  the  white  men.  He  was  a 
tall,  stout  man,  of  good  presence,  and  received  the  voyagers 
very  graciously.  His  people,  too,  thronged  around  them, 
and  were  ofiSciously  attentive  after  the  Crow  fashion.  One 
took  a  great  fancy  to  Baptiste,  the  Flathead  boy,  and  a  still 
greater  fancy  to  a  ring  on  his  finger,  which  he  transposed  to 
his  own  with  surprising  dexterity,  and  then  disappeared  with 
a  quick  step  among  the  crowd. 

Another  was  no  less  pleased  with  the  Nez  Perce  lad,  and 
nothing  would  do  but  he  must  exchange  knives  with  him ; 
drawing  a  new  knife  out  of  the  Nez  Perce*s  scabbard,  and 
putting  an  old  one  in  its  place.  Another  stepped  up  and 
replax^ed  this  old  knife  with  one  still  older,  and  a  third  helped 
himself  to  knife,  scabbard,  and  all.  It  was  with  much  diffi- 
culty that 'Wyeth  and  his  companions  extricated  themselves 
from  the  clutches  of  these  officious  Crows  before  they  were 
entirely  plucked. 

Falling  down  the  river  a  little  further,  they  came  in  sight 
of  the  second  band,  and  sheered  to  the  opposite  side,  with 
the  intention  of  passing  them.  The  Crows  were  not  to  be 
evaded.  Some  pointed  their  guns  at  the  boat,  and  threatened 
to  fire ;  others  stripped,  plunged  into  the  stream,  and  came 
swimming  across.  Making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  Wyeth  threw 
a  cord  to  the  first  that  came  within  reach,  as  if  he  wished  to 
be  drawn  to  the  shore. 

In  this  way  he  was  overhauled  by  every  band,  and  by  the 
time  he  and  his  people  came  out  of  the  busy  hands  of  the 
last,  they  were  eased  of  most  of  their  superfluities.  Nothing, 
in  all  probability,  but  the  proximity  of  the  American  trading 
post,  kept  these  land  pirates  from  making  a  good  prize  of  the 
bull  boat  and  all  its  contents. 
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These  bands  were  in  full  march,  equipped  for.  war,  sad 
evidently  full  of  mischief.  They  were,  in  fact,  the  very  bands 
that  overrun  the  land  in  the  autumn  of  18S8 ;  partly  robbed 
Fitzpalrick  of  his  horsps  and  effects ;  hunrted  a.nd  hiurassed 
Captain  Bonneville  and  his  people  ;  broke  up  their  trapping 
campaigns,  and,  in  a  word,  drove  them  all  out  of  the  Crow 
coraitiy.  It  has  been  suspected  that  they  were  set  on  to  these 
pranks  by  some  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  anxious  to 
defeat  the  plans  of  their  rivals  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Com- 
pany ;  for,  at  this  time,  their  competition  vras  at  its  height, 
and  the  trade  of  the  Crow  country  was  a  great  object  of 
rivalry.  What  makes  this  the  more  probable  is,  ihaX  the 
Crows  in  their  depredations  seemed  by  no  means  blood- 
thirsty, but  intent  chiefly  on  robbing  the  parties  of  their  traps 
and  horses,  thereby  disabling  them  from  prosecuting  their 
hunting. 

•  We  should  observe  tliat  this  year,  the  Rocky  Mountaua 
Company  were  pushing  their  way  up  the  rivers,  and  esta- 
blishing rival  posts  near  those  of  the  American  Company ;  and 
that,  at  the  very  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,-  Captain 
Sublette  was  ascending  the  Yellowstone  with  a  keel  boat, 
laden  with  supplies  ;  so  that  there  was  every  prospect  of  Uiis 
eager  rivalship  being  carried  to  extremities. 

The  last  band  of  Crow  warriors  had  scarce  disappeared  in 
the  cloud  of  dust  they  had  raised,  when  our  voyagers  arrived 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  glided  into  the  current-  of  ihe 
Yellowstone.  Turning  down  this  stream,  they  made  for  Fort 
Cass,  which  is  situated  on  the  right  bank,  about  three  miles 
below  the  Bighorn.  On  the  opposite  side,  they  beheld  a  party 
of  thirty-one  savages,  which  they  soon  ascertained  to  be  Black- 
feet.  The  width  of  the  river  enabled  them  to  keep  ^t  a  suf- 
ficient distance,  and  they  soon  laaided  at  Fort  Oass.  This  wag 
a  n^re  fortification  against  Indians ;  bei^g  a  stockade  of  aboat 
one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  square,  with  two  bastions  «t  the 
extreme  comers.  M'TuUodi,  an  agent  of  the  American  Com- 
pany, was  stationed  there  with  twenty  men;  two  boats  of 
fifteen  tons  burden  were  lying  here ;  but  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  a  steamboat  can  come  up  to  the  Ibrt 

They  had  scarcely  arrived,  when  the  Blackfeet  warriors 
made  iheir  appearance  on  the  opposite  bank,  disfdaying  two 
American  flags  in  token 'of  amity.  They  plunged  into  the 
river,  swam  across,  and  were  kjjidly  received  at  the  iart 
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They  west  some  of  the  veorv  men  who  liad  been  engaged,  the 
year  preTioaslr,  in  the  battle  at  Pierro's  Hole,  and  a  fierce^ 
lookiiig  set  01  fellows  they  were  ;  tall  and  hawk-nosed,  and 
very  much  resetubling  the  Crows.  They  professed  to  be  on 
an  amicable  emand,  to  make  peace  with  the  Grows,  and  set  ofF 
io  all  haste,  before  night,  to  overtake  them.  Wyeth  predicted 
that  they  ¥K>ald  lose  Uieir  soalps,  for  he  had  heard  the  Orows 
denounce  Yengeanoe  on  them,  for  haTing  murdered  two  of- 
their  warriors  who  had  Yentured  among  ^m  on  the  faith  of 
a  treaty  of  peace.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  padfio 
eicai^  was  all  a  pretence,  and  that  th6  real  object  oi  the 
Blackfeet  heaves  was  to  hang  about  tha  skirts  of  the  Grow 
bands,  steal  their  horses,  and  take  the  scalps  of  sUtiggleEs. 

At  Fort  Cass,  Mr.  Wyeth  disposed  of  some  packages  of 
beaver,  and  a  ^oantily  of  bnfGalo  robes.  On  the  following 
morning  (August  18),  he  once  more  lamnched  his  bull  boat, 
and  proceeded  down  the  Yellowstone,  which  inclined  in  an 
east-north-east  direction.  The  river  bad  alluvial  bottoms, 
fiinged  with  great  quantities  of,  tiie  sweet  cotton-wood,  and 
interrupted  occasionally  by ''  blofOs "  of  aandstone.  The  current 
occasionally  brings  down  fragments  of  granite  and  porj^yry. 

In  the  course  tji  the  day,  they  saw  something  moving  on  the 
bank  among  the  trees,  which  they  mistook  for  game  of  some 
kind ;  and,  being  in  want  of  provisions,  pulled  towaids  shore. 
They  discorered,  just  in  time,  a  party  <^  Bkckfoet,  lurking  in 
the  thickets,  and  sheered,  with  ^l  speed,  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river. 

After  a  time,  they  come  in  sight  of  a  gang  of  elk.  Wyeth 
was  immediately  for  pursuing  them,  lifle  in  hand,  but  saw 
evident  signs  of  dissatisfaction  in  his  half-breed  hunters ;  who 
considered  him  as  trenching  upon  their  province,  and.  med- 
dling with  things  quite  above  his  capacity ;  for  these  veterans 
of  l^be  wilderness  are  exceedin^y  pn^maiical  on  points  of 
veoery  and  woodcraft,  and  tenaoions  of  their  snpeziority; 
kM^dng  down  with  infinite  contempt  upon  all  raw  beginaem. 
The  two  worthies,  therefore,  sallied  forth  themselves;  but 
i^&er  a  time,  retomed  empty-^handed.  They  laid  the  blame,, 
however,  entirely  on  their  gans ;  two  naserable  old  pieces  with 
flint  locks,  which,  with  all  tb^  picking  and  hammering,  were 
continually  apt  to  miss  fire.  These  great  boasters  of  the  wil- 
derness, however,  are  very  often  exceeding  bad  shots,  and 
fortanate  it  is  for  them  when  they  hojpe  old  flint  guns  to  bear 
die  blame. 
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The  next  day  they  passed  where  a  great  herd  of  hufiPalo 
were  bellowing  on  a  prairie.  Again  the  Castor  and  Pollux  of 
the  wilderness  sallied  forth,  and  again  their  flint  guns  were  at 
fault,  and  missed  fire,  and  nothing  went  off  but  the  buffdo. 
Wyeth  now  found  there  was  danger  of  losing  his  dinner  if  he 
depended  upon  his  hunters ;  he  took  rifle  in  hand,  therefore, 
and  went  forth  himself.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  ho  returned 
laden  with  buffalo  meat,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the  two 
regular  hunters,  who  were  annoyed  at  being  eclipsed  by  a 
greenhorn. 

All  hands  now  set  to  work  to  prepare  the  mid-day  repast. 
A  fire  was  made  under  an  immense  cotton-wood  tree  that 
overshadowed  a  beautiful  piece  of  meadow  land  ;  rich  morsels 
of  buffalo  hump  were  soon  roasting  before  it ;  in  a  hearty  and 
prolonged  repast,  the  two  unsuccessful  huntejrs  gradually  re- 
covered from  their  mortification,  threatened  to  discard  their 
old  flint  guns  as  soon  as  they  should  reach  the  settlements, 
and  boasted  more  than  ever  of  the  wonderful  shots  they  had 
made  when  they  had  guns  that  never  missed  fire. 

Having  hauled  up  their  boat  to  dry  in  the  sun,  previous  to 
^  making  their  repast,  the  voyagers  now  set  it  once  more  afloat, 
and  proceeded  on  their  way.  They  had  constructed  a  sail  out 
of  their  old  tent,  which  they  hoisted  whenever  the  wind  was 
favourable,  and  thus  skimmed  along  down  the  stream.  Their 
voyage  was  pleasant,  notwithstanding  the  perils  by  sea  and 
land  with  which  they  were  environed.  Whenever  they  could, 
they  encamped  on  islands,  for  the  greater  security.  If  on  the 
mainland,  and  in  a  dangerous  neighbourhood,  they  Would  shift 
their  camp  after  dark,  leaving  their  fire  burning,  dropping 
down  the  river  to  some  distance,  and  making  no  fire  at  Uieir 
second  encampment.  Sometimes  they  would  float  all  night 
with  the  current ;  one  keeping  watch  and  steering  while  the 
r^st  slept :  in  such  case,  they  would  haul  their  boat  on  shore, 
at  noon  of  the  following  day,  to  dry;  for,  notwithstanding 
every  precaution,  she  was  gradually  getting  water-soaked  and 
rotten. 

There  was  something  pleasingly  solemn  and  mysterious  in 
thus  floating  down  these  wild  rivers  at  night.  The  purity  of 
the  atmosphere  in  th^se  elevated  regipns  gave  additional 
splendour  to  the  stars,  and  heightened  the  magnificence  of  the 
firmament.  The  occasional  rush  and  laving  of  the  waters; 
the  vague  sounds  from  the  surrounding  vdldemess;  the  dreary 
howl,  or  rather  whine,  of  wolves  from  the  plains ;  the  low 
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grunting  and  bellowing  of  the  buffalo ;  and  the  shrill  neighing 
of  the  elk;  struck  the  ear  with  au  effect  unknown  in  the 
daytime. 

The  two  knowing  hunters  had  scarcely  recovered  from  one 
mortification,  when  they  were  fated  to  experience  another. 
As  the  boat  was  gliding  swiftly  round  a  low  promontory,  thinly 
covered  with  trees,  one  of  them  gave  the  alarm  of  Indians. 
The  boat  was  instantly  shoved  from  shore,  and  every  one' 
caught  up  his  rifle.     "  Where  are  they  ?"  cried  Wyeth. 

"There — there!  riding  on  horseback!"  cried  one  of  the 
hunters. 

"  Yes ;  with,  white  scarfe  on ! "  cried  the  other. 

Wyeth  looked  in  the  direction  they  pointed,  but  descried 
nothing  but  two  bald  eagles,  perched  on  a  low  dry  branch, 
beyond  the  thickets,  and  seeming,  from  the  rapid  motion  of 
the  boat,  to  be  moving  swiftly  in  an  opposite  direction.  The 
detection  of  this  blunder  in  the  two  veterans,  who  prided 
themselves  on  the  sureness  and  quickness  of  their  sight,  pro- 
duced a  hearty  laugh  at  their  expense,  and  put  an  end  to  their 
vanntings. 

The  Yellowstone,  above  the  confluence  of  the  Bighorn,  is  a 
clear  stream ;  its  waters  were  now  gradually  growing  turbid,  * 
and  assuming  the  yellow  .clay  colour  of  the  Missouri.  The 
current  was  about  four  miles  an  hour,  with  occasional  rapids ; 
some  of  them  dangerous,  but  the  voyagers  passed  them  all 
without  accident.  The  banks  of  the  river  were  in  many  places 
precipitous,  with  strata  of  bituminous  coal. 

They  now  entered  a  region  abounding  with  buffalo — that 
ever-journeying  animal,  which  moves  in  countless  droves  from 
point  to  point  of  the  vast  wilderness ;  traversing  plains,  pour- 
ing through  the  intricate  defiles  of  mountains,  swimming 
rivers,  ever  on  the  move ;  guided  on  its  boundless  migrations 
by  some  :traditionary  knowledge,  like  the  finny  tribes  of  the 
ocean,  which,  at  certain  seasons,  find  their  mysterious  paths 
across  the  deep,  and  revisit  the  remotest  shores. 

These  great  migratory  herds  of  buffalo  have  their  hereditary 
paths  and  highways,  worn  deep  through  the  country,  and 
making  for  the  surest  passes  of  the  mountains,  and  the  most 
practicable  fords  of  tlie  rivers.  When  once  a  great  column  is 
in  full  career,  it  goes  straight  forward,  regardless  of  all  obstacles ; 
those  in  front  being  impelled  by  the  moving  mass  behind.  At 
6uch  times,  they  will  break  through  a  camp,  trampling  down 
everything  in  their  course. 
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It  was  the  lot  of  the  voyagers,  one  nigfat,  to  encamp  at  one 
of  these  hufTalo  landing  places,  and  exactly  on  ihe  traiL'  They 
had  not  been  long  asleep,  when  they  were  awakened  by  a  great 
bellowing,  and  tramping,  and  the  rush,  and  splash,  and  sDort- 
ing  of  animals Jn  the  river.  They  had  just  time  to  asoertain 
that  a  bafi^o  army  was  entering  the  river  on  tbe  opposite 
side,  and  making  towards  the  Imiding  place.  .  With  all  haste 
they  moved  their  boat  and  shifted  their  camp,  by  which 
time  the  head  of  the  colnmn  had  reached  the  shore,  and  cazoe 
pressing  up  the  bank. 

It  was  a  singular  spectacle,  by  the  uncertain  moonlight,  to 
behold  this  countless  throng  making  thedr  way- across  the 
river,  blowing,  and  bellowing,  and  flashing.  Sometimies  they 
pass  in  such  dense  and  continuous  column  as  to  form  a  tem- 
porary dam  across  the  river;  iSojb  waters  of  whidi  rise  and 
rush  over  thra  backs,  Ofr  between  their  squadrons.  The  roar- 
ing and  rushing  sound  of  one  of  these  vast  herds  crossing  «k 
river,  may  sometimes,  in  a  still  night,  be  heard  for  miles. 

The  voyagers  now  had  game  in  profusion.  They  oould 
kill  as  many  buffalo  as  they  pleased,  and,  occasionally,  were 
wanton  in  their  havoc ;  especially  among  scattered  herds, 
that  came  swimmipg  near  the  boat.  On  one  occasion,  an  old 
buffalo  bull  approached  so  near,  that  the  half-breeds  must  fjEun 
try  to  noose  him,  as  they  would  a  wild  horse.  The  noose  was 
successfully  thrown  around  his  head,  and  secured  him  by  the 
horns,  and  they  now  promised  themselves  ample  sport.  '  The 
buffalo  made  a  prodigious  turmoil  in  tiie  water,  helfowing,  snd 
blowing,  and  floundering;  and  they  all  floated  down  the 
stream  together.  At  length  be  found  foothold  on  a  sand- 
bar, and  taking  to  liis  heels,  whirled' tihe  boat  after  him,  like 
a  whale  when  harpooned ;  bo  that  the  hunters  were  obliged 
to  cast  off  their  rope,  with  which  strange  kead-geiar  the  vener- 
able bull  made  off  td  the  prairies. 

On  the  24th  of  August,  the  bull  boat  ^emerged,  with  ife 
adventurous  crew,  into  the  broad  bosom  of  the  mighty 
Missouri.  Here,  about  six  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Yellowstone,  the  voyagers  laaaded  at  FcmI  Union,  the  distri- 
buting post  of  the  American  Pur  Company  in  the  western 
country.  It  was  a  stockaded  fortress,'about  two  kusdred  and 
twenty  feet  square,  pleasantly  entuated  on  a  high  bank.  Here 
they  were  hospitably  entertained  by  Mr.  M*K«nzie,  tJi©  super- 
intendent, and  remained  vrath  him  three  days,  enjoying  tlie 
imusual  luxuries  of  bread,  butter,  milk,  and  cheese,  lor  tfa# 
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fort  was  wdil  supplied  with  domestic  <catde,  iJuragli  it  had  no 
garden. ,  The  atmosphere  of  these  elevated  regions  is  said  to 
be  too  dry  far  liie  culture  of  yegetal)les ;  yet  the  voyagers,  in 
coming  down  the  Yellowstone,  had  met  with  plums,  gi^>ipea, 
dierriies,  and  currants,  and  had  observed  ash  and  elm  trees. 
Where  tiiese  grow,  the  climate  cannot  be  incompatible  widi 
gardening. 

At  Fort  Union,  Wyeth  met  unth  a  melancholy  memento  of 
one  of  his  men.  This  was  a  powder-flask,  which  a  clerk  iiad 
pordhased  from  a  Black£cH>t  warrior.  It  bore  the  initialfl  of 
poor  M(»«,  tiie  nnfoitoinate  youth  murdered  the  year  pre- 
viously, at  JadESon's  Hdb,  by  the  Blackfeet,  and  whose  bones 
had  been  subsequently  found  by  Captain  Bonneville.  This 
flask  had  either  been  passed  from  hand  to  hand  of  the  tribe, 
or,  perhaps,  had  been  brought  to  the  fort  by  tile  very  savage 
wIk)  slew  him. 

As  the  bull  boat  was  now  nearly  worn  out,  and  altogether 
unfit  •  for  the  broader  and  more  tnrbulent  stream  of  the 
Missouri,  it  was  given  up,  and  a  oanoe  of  cotton- wood,  about 
twenty  feet  long,  fabricated  by  the  Bkokfeet,  v^as  purdiosed 
to  supply  its  pkoe.  In  this  Wyeth  hoisted  his  sail,  and 
bidding  adieu  to  the  hospitable  superintendent  of  Fort  Union, 
tamed  bis  prow  to  the  east,  and  set  off  down  the  Missouri. 

He  had  not  proceeded  many  hours,  before,  in  the  evening, 
he  came  to  a  large  keel  boat,  at  anchor.  It  proved  to  be  t^ 
boat  of  Captain  William  Sublette,  frighted  with  munitions 
for  carrying  on  a  power&il  o]^sition  to  the  American  Fur 
Conqiany.  The  voyagers  went  on  board,  where  they  were 
treated  with  the  hearty  hospitality  of  tb^  wilderness,  and 
passed  a  social  evening,  talking  over  past  soeues  and  ad- 
ventures, and'  especially  the  memosable  fight  at  Pierre^s 
Hole. 

Hero  Milton  Bublette  deteracdAed  to  giv«  np  further  voy- 
aging in  the  oanoe,  and  remain  with  his  brother ;  accordingly* 
in  the  morning,  the  fellow-voyagera  took  kind  leave  of  esdi 
oth^,  and  Wyeth  continued  on  his  course.  There  was  now 
so  one  on  boajnl  of  his  boat  that  had  ever  voyaged  on  the 
Missouri ;  it  was,  however,  all  plain  sailing  down  the  straam, 
withoat  any  chance  of  missing  the  way. 

All  day  the  voyageis  palled  gently  along,  and  landed  in 
the  evening  and  sapped ;  ihen  re-embarking,  they  suffered 
the  canoe  to  float  down  with  the  current ;  taking  turns  to 
watch  and  sleep.    The  night  was  calm  and  serene ;  the  lelk 
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kept  up  a  continaal  whinnying  or  squealing,  being  the  com- 
mencement of  the  season  when  they  are  in  heat.  In  the 
midst  of  the  night,  the  canoe  struck  on  a  sand-bar,  and  all 
hands  were  aroused  by  the  rush  and  roar  of  the  wild  waters, 
which  broke  around  her.  They  were  all  obliged  to  jump 
overboard,  and  work  hard  to  get  her  off,  which  was  accom- 
plished with  much  difficulty. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  day  they  saw  three  grizzly 
bears  at  different  times  along  the  hank.  The  last  one  was 
on  a  point  of  land,  and  was  evidently  making  for  the  river, 
to  swim  across.  The  two  half-breed  hunters  were  now  eager 
to  repeat  the  manoeuvre  of  the  noose ;  promising  to  entrap 
Bruin,  and  have  rare  sport  in  strangling  and  drowning  him. 
Their  only  fear  was,  that  he  might  take  fright  and  return  to 
land  before  they  could  get  between  him  and  the  shore.  Hold- 
ing back,  therefore,  until  he  was  fairly  committed  in  the 
centre  of  the  stream,  they  then  pulled  forward  with  might 
and  main,  so  as  to  cut  off  his  retreat,  and  take  him  in  the 
rear.  One  of  the  worthies  stationed  himself  in  the  bow, 
with  the  cord  and  slip-noose,  the  other,  with  the  Nez  Perce, 
managed  the  paddles.  There  was  nothing  further  from  the 
thoughts  of  honest  Bruin,  however,  than  to  beat  a  retreat. 
Just  as  the  canoe  was  drawing  near,  he  turned  suddenly 
round  and  made  for  it,  with  a  horrible  snarl,  and  a  tremend- 
ous show  of  teeth.  The  affrighted  hunter  called  to  his  com- 
rades to  paddle  off.  Scarce  had  they  turned  the  boat,  when 
the  bear  laid  his  enormous  claws  on  the  gunwale,  and  at- 
tempted to  get  on  board.  The  canoe  was  nearly  overturned, 
and  a  deluge  of  water  came  pouring  over  the  gunwale.  All 
was  clamour,  terror;  and  confusion.  Every  one  bawled  out — 
the  bear  roared  and  snarled — one  caught  up  a  gun ;  but 
water  had  rendered  it  useless.  Others  handled  &eir  pad- 
dles more  effectually,  and  beating  old  Bruin  about  the  head 
and  olaws,  obliged  him  to  relinquish  his  hold.  They  now 
plied  their  paddles  with  might  and  main,  the  bear  made  the 
best  of  his  way  to  shore,  and  so  ended  the  second  exploit  of 
the  noose ;  the  hunters  determining  to  have  no  more  naval 
contests  with  grizzly  bears. 

The  voyagers  were  now  out  of  the  range  of  Crows  and 
Blackfeet;  but  they  were  approaching  the  country  of  the 
Rees,  or  Arickaras ;  a  tribe  no  less  dangerous,  and  who  were 
generally  hostile  to  small  parties. 

In  passing  through  their  country  Wyeth  laid  by  all  day, 
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and  drifted  quietly  down  the  river  at  night.  In  this  way  he 
passed  on,  until  he  supposed  himself  safely  through  the  re- 
gion of  danger,  when  he  resumed  his  voyaging  in  the  open 
day.  On  the  3rd  of  September  he  had  landed,  at  mid-day, 
to  dine,  and  while  some  were  making  a  fiire,  one  of  the  hunt- 
ers mounted  a  high  bank  to  look  out  for  game.  He  had 
scarce  glanced  his  eye  round,  when  he  perceived  horses 
grazing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Crouching  down, 
he  slunk  back  to  the  camp,  and  reported  what  he  had  seen. 
On  further  reconnoitring,  the  voyagers  counted  twenty-one 
lodges,,  and  from  the  number  of  horses,  computed  that  there 
must  be  nearly  a  hundred  Indians  encamped  there.  They 
now  drew  their  boat,  with  all  speed  and  caution,  into  a  thicket 
of  water  vdllows,  and  remained-  closely  concealed  all  day. 
As  soon  as  the  night  closed  in  they  re-embarked.  The  moon 
would  rise  early;  so  that  they  had  but  about  two  hours  of 
darkness  to  get  past  the  camp.  The  night,  however,  was 
cloudy,  with  a  blustering  wind.  Silently,  and  with  muffled 
oars,  they  glided  down  the  river,  keeping  close  under  the 
shore  opposite  to  the  camp ;  watching  its  various  lodges  and 
fires,  and  the  dark  forms  passing  to  and  fro.  between  them. 
Suddenly,  on  turning  a  point  of  land,  they  found  themselves 
close  upon  a  camp  on  their  own  side  of  the  river.  It  ap- 
peared that  not  more  than  one  half  of  the  band  had  crossed. 
They  were  within  a  few  yards  of  the  shore ;  they  saw  dis- 
tmctly  the  savages — some  standing,  some  lying  round  the 
fire.  Horses  were  grazing  around.  Some  lodges  were  set 
up,  others  had  been  sent  across  the  river.  The  red  glare  of 
the  fires  upon  these  wild  groups  and  harsh  faces,  contrasted 
^th  the  surrounding  darkness,  had  a  startling  effect  as  the 
voyagers  suddenly  came  upon  the  scene.  The  dogs  of  the 
camp  perceived  them  and  barked;  but  the  Indians,  fortu- 
nately, took  no  heed  of  their  clamour.  Wyeth  instantly 
sheered  his  boat  out  into  the  stream,  when,  unluckily,  it 
struck  upon  a  sand-bar,  and  stuck  fast.  It  w^  a  perilous 
and  trying  situation ;  for  he  was  fixed  between  the  two  camps, 
and  v^ithin  rifle  range  of  both.  All  hands  jumped  out  into 
the  water,  and  tried  to  get  the  boat  off;  but  as  no  one  dared 
to  give  the  word,  they  could  not  pull  together,  and  their 
labour  was  in  vain.  In  this  way  they  laboured  for  a  long 
time,  until  Wyeth  thought  of  giving  a  signal  for  a  general 
heave  by  lifting  his  hat.  The  expedient  succeeded.  They 
launched  their  canoe  again  into  deep  water,  and  getting  in, 
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bad  the  delight  of  seeiDg  the  camp  fires  of  the  sayages  soon 
fading  in  the  distance: 

They  continued  nnder  weid&  the  greater  part  of  the  night, 
until  fiur  heyond  all  danger  uatn.  t\a&  band,  when  they  pc&ed 
to  shore  and  encamped. 

The  following  day  was  windy,  and  they  eame  near  upset- 
ting their  boat  in  carrying  saol.  Towards  evemng  the  wind 
subsided,  and  a  beautiful  (sdm  night  succeeded.  They  floated 
along  with  the  current  throi^hout  the  night,  taking  turns  to 
watdb.  and  steer.  The  deep  stillnes^  of  the  night  was  occa- 
sionaJly  interrupted  by  the  neighing  of  the  elk^  the  hoarse 
lowing  of  the  bu£Silo>  the  hooting  of  krge  owls,  and  the 
sereeehing  of  the  small  ones,  now  and  thea:  the  i^kah  of  a 
beayer,  or  the  gong-like  sound  of  the  swan. 

Part  of  their  voyage  was  extremely  tempestuous,  with  high 
Grinds.  tremeBdoos  thtmder.  «i>d  soakiiig  lain ;  mi  they  were 
repeatedly  in  extreme  danger  from  drilt-weod  and  sunken 
trees.  On  one  ocoasiou,  having  continued  to  float  at  night, 
alter  the  moon  was  down,  they  ran  under  a  great  anagv  or 
sunken  tree,  with  dry  branches  above  the  water.  These 
caught  the  mast,  while  the  boait  swung  round,  broadside  to 
the  stream,  and  began  to*  fill  with  water.  Nothing  saved  her 
from  total  wreck  but  cutting  away  the  mast..  She  l^en  drove 
down  the  stream,  but  left  one  o£  the  unhicky  half-l»eeds 
i^ging  to  the  snag^  like  a  monkey  to  a  pole*  It  waa  neceet- 
sary  to  run  in  shore,  toil  uip  lkbori(ni8ly  a^g  the  eddies^  and 
to  attain  some  distance  above-  the  snag,,  when  they  launched 
lorth  again  into  the  stream,  and  floated  down  ^th  it  to  his 
rescue. 

We  forbear  to  detail  all  the  drcumstances  an^  adventures, 
of  upwards  of  a  month's  voyage,  down  the  windinga  and 
doublings  of  this  vast  river ;  in  the  course  of  which  ihey 
stopped  occasionally  at  a  post  of  one  of  the  rival  fur  com- 
panies, or  at  a  govemmieBt  agency  for  an  Indian  tribe.  Nei- 
ther shall  we  dwell  upon  t£e  dbangea  of  dimtute  and  pxo- 
dnictiOns,  as  the  voyagers  swept  down  frons  north  to  south, 
across  several  degrees  of  latitude^  arriving  at  the  regions  of 
oaks  and  syeamorea,  of  mulberry  and  basswood  trees,  of  paro- 
quets and  wild  turkeys.  This  is  one  of  the  chttniactenstics 
el  the  middle  and  lower  part  of  the  Missousi;  but  still  more 
80  of  the  Mississippi,  whose  rapid  current  traverses  a  sueces- 
sion  of  latitudes,  so  as  in  a  few  days  to  float  the  voyager 
i^ost  firom  the  froaen  regione  to  the.  tropn». 
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The  voyage  of  Wjeth  shows  the  regular  and  unobstructed 
flow  of  tHe  rivers  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hocky  Mountains 
in  eontiast  to  those  of  the  western  side,  where  rocks  and 
zapids  ooDtinaally  menace  and  obstruct  the  voyager.  We 
find  him  in  a  frail  bark  of  skins,  launching  himself  in  a 
stream  at  the  foot  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  and  floating  down 
from  river  to  river,  as  they  empty  themselves  into  each  other; 
and  so  he  might  have  kept  on  upwards  of  two  thousand  miles, 
until  his  Httle  hazk  should  drifb  into  the  ocean.  At  present 
we  shall  stop  with  him  at  Cantonment  Leavenworth;  the 
frontier  post  of  tiba  United  States,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
27th  ol  September*. 

Here  his  first  care  was  to  hove  his  Nez  Perce  Indian  and 
hk  hal^breed  boy,  Baptiate,  vaccinated.  Aa  they  f^proached 
the  fort  they  were  hailed  by  the  sentinel.  The  sight  of  a 
soldier  in  foil  aarray,  with  wl^t  appeared  to  be  a  long  knife 
glittering  on  the  end  of  his  musket,  struck  Baptiste  with 
such  affiant,  that  he  took  to  his  heels,  bawling  for  mercy  at 
the  top  o£  his  voice.  The  Nez  Perce  would  have  followed 
him  had  not  Wyeth  assured  him  of  his  safety.  When  they 
underwent  the  operation  of  the  lancet,  the  doctor  s  wife  and 
another  lady  were  present,  both  beautiful  women.  They 
were  the  first  white  women  that  they  had  seen,  and  they 
could  not  keep  their  eyes  off  of  them.  On  returning  to  the 
boat,  th^  recounted  to  their  compaoiona  all  that  &ey  had 
observed  at  the  fort ;  but  were  especially  eloquent  about  the 
white  sqnaws,  who,  they  said,  were  white  as  snow,  and  more 
beautifiu  than  any  human  being  they  had  ever  beheld. 

We  shall  not  aeeompany  the  captain  any  further  in  his 
voyage ;  but  will  simply  state  that  he  made  his  way  to  Bos- 
ton, where  he  succeeded  in  organizing  an  association  under 
the  name  of  ''The  Galuml»a  Eiver  Fishing  and  Trading 
Company,"  f<ur  his  originsd  objects  of  a  salmon  fishery  and  a 
trade  in  furs.  A  brig,  the  May  Daeres,  had  been  dispatched 
for  the  Columbia  with  supplies,  and  he  was  now  on  his  way 
to  the  same  point,  at  the  head  of  sicty  men,  whom  he  had 
enlisted  at  St.  Louis,  some  of  whom  were  experienced  hunt- 
ers, and  all  more  habituated  to  the  life  of  the-  wilderness 
than  his  first  band  of  "  down-easters." 

We  will  now  return  to  Captain  Bonneville  and  his  party, 
whomi  we  left  making  up  their  packs  and  saddling  their 
hones  in  Bear  Biver  valley 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

It  was  the  3rd  of  July,  that  Captain  Bonneville  set  out  on 
his  second  visit  to  the  hanks  of  the  Colamhia,  at  the  head  of 
twenty-three  men.  He  travelled  leisurely,  to  keep  his  horses 
fresh,  until,  on  the  10th  of  July,  a  scout  brought  word  that 
Wyeth,  with  his  band,  was  but  fifty  miles  in  the  rear,  and 
pushing  forward  with  all  speed.  This  caused  some  bustle  in 
the  camp ;  for  it  was  important  to  get  first  to  the  bufiGsdo 
ground,  to  secure  provisions  for  the  journey.  As  the  horses 
were  too  heavily  laden  to  travel  fast,  a  cache  was  digged,  as 
promptly  as  possible,  to  receive  all  superfluous  baggage.  Just 
as  it  was  finished,  a  spring  burst  out  of  the  earth  at  the  bot- 
tom. Another  cache  was  therefore  digged,  about  two  miles 
further  on  ;  when,  as  they  were  about  to  bury  the  effects,  a 
line  of  horsemen,  with  pack-horses,  were  seen  streaking  over 
the  plain,  and  encamped  close  by. 

It  proved  to  be  a  small  band  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  under  the  command,  of  a  veteran  Canadian; 
one  of  those  petty  leaders,  who,  with  a  small  party  of  men, 
and  a  small  supply  of  goods,  are  employed  to  follow  up  a  band 
of  Indians  from  one  hunting  ground  to  another,  and  buy  up 
their  peltries. 

Having  received  numerous  civilities  from  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  the  captain  sent  an  invitation  to  the  officers  of  the 
party  to  an  evening  regale ;  and  set  to  work  to  make  jovial 
preparations.  As  the  night  air  in  these  elevated  regions  is 
apt  to  be  cold,  a  blazing  fire  was  soon  made,  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  a  Christmas  dinner,  instead  of  a  midsummer 
banquet.  The  parties  met  in  high  good-fellowship.  There 
was  abundance  of  such  hunters'  fare  as  the  neighbourhood 
furnished ;  and  it  was  all  discussed  with  mountain  appetites. 
They  talked  over  all  the  events  of  their  late  campaign^ ;  but 
the  Canadian  veteran  had  been  unlucky  in  some  of  his 
transactions ;  and  his  brow  began  to  grow  cloudy.  Captain 
Bonneville  remarked  his  rising  spleen,  and  regretted  that  he 
had  no  juice  of  the  grape,  to  keep  it  down. 

A  man  s  wit,  however,  is  quick  and  inventive  in  the  wilder- 
ness ;  a  thought  suggested  itself  to  the  captain,  how  he  might 
brew  a  delectable  beverage,  Ameng  his  stores,  was  a  keg  of 
honey  but  half  exhausted.  This  he  'filled  up  with  alcohol, 
and  stirred  the  fiery  and  mellifluous  ingredients  together. 
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The  glorious  result  may  readily  be  imagined ;  a  happy  com- 
pound of  strength  and  sweetness,  enough  to  soothe  the  most 
raffled  temper,  and  unsettle  the  most  solid  understanding. 

The  beverage  worked  to  a  charm ;  the  can  circulated 
merrily ;  the  first  deep  draught  washed  out  every  care  from 
the  mind  of  the  veteran;  the  second  elevated  his  spirit  to 
the  clouds.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  boon  companion  ;  as  all  veteran 
Canadian  traders  are  apt  to  be.  He  now  became  glorious  ; 
talked  over  all  his  exploits,  his  huntings,  his  fightings  with 
Indian  braves,  his  loves  with  Indian  beauties ;  sang  snatches 
of  old  French  ditties,  and  Canadian  boat  songs;  drank  deeper 
and  deeper,  sang  louder  and  louder ;  until,  having  reached  a 
climax  of  drunken  gaiety,  he  gradually  declined,  and  at  length 
fell  fast  asleep  upon  the  ground.  After  a  long  nap,  he  again 
raised  his  head,  imbibed  another  potation  of  the  "  sweet  and 
strong,"  flashed  up  with  another  slight  blaze  of  French  gaiety, 
and  again  fell  asleep. 

The  morning  found  him  still  upon  the  field  of  action,  but 
m  sad  and  sorrowful  condition ;  suffering  the  penalties  of  past 
pleasures,  and  calling  to  mind  the  captain  s  dulcet  compound, 
with  many  a  retch  and  spasm.  It  seemed  as  if  the  honey  and 
alcohol,  which  had  passed  -  so  glibly  and  smoothly  over  his 
tongue,  were  at  war  within  his  stomach ;  and  that  he  had  a 
swarm  of  bees  within  his  head.  In  short,  so  helpless  and 
wo-begoiie  was  his  plight,  that  his  party  proceeded  on  their 
march  without  him ;  the  captain  promising  to  bring  him  on 
in  safety,' in  the  after  part  of  the  day. 

As  soon  as  this  party  had  moved  off,  Captain  Bonneville's 
men  proceeded  to  construct  and  fill  their  cache  ;  and  just  as  it 
was  completed,  the  party  of  Wyeth  was  descried  at  a  distance. 
In  a  moQient,  all*  was  activity  to  take  the  road.  The  horses 
were  prepared  and  mounted ;  and  being  lightened  of  a  great 
part  of  their  burdens,  were  able  to  move  with  celerity.  As  to 
the  worthy  convive  of  the  preceding  evening,  he  was  carefully 
gathered  up  from  the  hunter's  couch  on  which  he  lay,  repent- 
ant and  supine,  and,  being  packed  upon  one  of  the  horses, 
was  hurried  forward  with  the  convoy,  groaning  and  ejaculating 
at"  every  jolt. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  Wyeth,  being  lightly  mounted, 
rode  ahead  of  his  party,  and  overtook  Captain  Bonneville. 
Their  meeting  was  friendly  and  courteous ;  and  they  dis- 
cussed, sociably,  their  respective  fortunes  since  thoy  separated 
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on  the  banks  of  the  Bighorn.  Wjeth  imtMMiDfied  his  inten- 
tiooi  of  estabUshing  a  small  trading  post  ai  the  raoath  of  the 
Portneuf,  and  leaving  a  few  men  there,  with  »  quaniaty  of 
goods,  to  trade  with  the  neighboixring  Indians.  He  was  eom- 
pelled,  in  fact,  to  this  measore,  in  conseqiience  of  the  lefdsal 
ci  the  Bo^kj  Moimtain  Fur  Company  to  take  a  supply  of 
goods,  whidi  he  had  brought  out  fer  them  acoordii;^  to  con- 
tiaeit ;  and  which  he  had  no  other  mode  ol  diapostng  <»£.  He 
further  informed  Captain  Bonneville,  tiiat  the  eompetitiaii 
between  the  Bocky  Monn^in  and  American  For  CompeaieB) 
which  had  led  to  sueh  n^arious  fitrata^nw,  and  deadly  feuds, 
was  at  an  end ;  they  having  divided  the  oouatry  between 
them;  allotting  boundaries,  within  which  eadi  was  to  trade 
and  hunt,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  other. 

In  company  with  Wyeth,  were  tsarelliiig  two  meo.  d 
science :  Mr.  Nuttal,  the  botaaist ;  the  same  who  ascended 
the  Missouri,  at  the  time  of  the  expedition  to  Astoiia ;  and 
Mr.  Townshend/an  (mnthologist ;  from  these  gentleaBen,  we 
may  look  forward  to  impcnrtant  uolormation  eoncerning  these 
interesting  regions.  There  were  three  religious  missionaries, 
also,  bound  to  the  shores  of  the  Cohunbia,  to  sj^ead  tfaa  light 
of  the  gospel  in  that  fax  wilderness. 

After  riding  fbr  some  time  together,  in  friendly  eonTcrsa- 
tioB,  Wyeth  returned  to  his  party,  and  Captain  Bonneville 
ccmtinued  to  press  forward,  and  to  gain  ground.  At  night, 
he  sent  ofT  tb^  sadly  sober  and  moializlng  chief  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  under  a  proper  escort,  to  rejoin  his 
geople ;  his  route  hcanehing  off  in  a  di&ront  directum.  The 
Ltter  took  a  coxdkl  leave  of  his  host,  ho^g,  <m  soma  fiitiue 
oecasion,  tp  nepay  his  hospiiiaUtyin  kind. 

In  the  morning,  the  captain  was  early  on  the  march,  thiow- 
ing  scouts  0ttt  &x  ahead,  to  scour  hill  and  dale,  in  search  d 
hvSatLo,  Be  had  confidently  expected  to  &ai  game,  in  abun- 
dance, on  the  head  waters  of  the  Portneuf;  but  on  zeachixig 
that  region,  not  a  track  was  to  be  seen. 

At  length;  one  of  the  scouts,  who  had  jnade  a  wide  swe^ 
away  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Blackfboit  BivA*,  discovered 
great  herds  quietly  grazing  in  the  adjacent  meadows.  He  set 
oat  on  his  mtum,  to  report  his  discoveries ;  hut  nigM  over- 
taking him,  he  was  kindly  and  hospitably  entei^nM.  at  the 
oaaap  of  Wyet];x.  As  soon  as  day  dawned,  he  hastenfld  to  his 
own  camp  mth  the  weLDoone  intelligence;  and  ahoirt  ten 
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o'clock  ef  tiie  nne  morning,  Oaptem  Bonaeville^  party  ireiv 
in  tlie  snidBt  of  &e  garaeu 

T]i0  packs  vere  searcely  off  tUm  htxks  ci  the  nmles,  when 
the  nmoiers,  mounted  on  the  fleetest  liorses,  'Vrere  full  tik 
after  the  boffiJo.  OliMrs  of  the  men  were  busied  'erecti&g 
flcsfiblds,  and  otker  ooDtrituicee,  ibr  jeiidngi^r  Aryiaq  Meat; 
othera  were  Itgktbig  gfeat  fires  for  tbe  saiaa  pnrpeee.;  soon 
ibe  hnaten  began  to  make  their  a|)pearaice,  bringing  in  the 
dioioest  Bionels  of  bnffido  meat;  t&eae  were  placed  tipon  the 
scBJMda,  asid  the  yrboke  cAWf  pciesented  a  aoene  of  siBgukr 
bvrrj  find  aetivitj.  At  daylight  the  next  morning,  the  runners 
again  took  the  field,  wsbfa'  similar  suooess ;  aad,  afiter  an  in- 
terval  of  repeee  made  ^eir  third  amd  last  ebase,  about  tw^Te 
o*cloek ;  lor  bj  this  time,  Wyeth's  party  yns  m  sight.  The 
game  being  now  drvven  into  a  ^ley,  at  eene  distance, 
Wyetb  was  dbdiged  to  &t  his  eamp  there;  but  he  oame  in  the 
eyeuing  to  pay  Oaptam  BannevUle  a  visit.  HJo  was  aooom- 
panied  hf  Otcptsis.  Stewart,  the  aamtear  traveller ;  who  had 
not  yet  sated  his  a^etite  for  the  adventuravi  li£e  of  the  wil« 
demess.  With  ham,  also,  was  a  Mr.  M'Ea^,  a  half-breed; 
son  of  the  mifertanate  adventurer  of  the  same  naaoe,  miso 
came  oat  hi  the  fimt  maritime  expechtifla  to  Avtoiia,  and  was 
blown  np  in  the  Tonqmn.  His  son  had  grown  up  m  the  •em-* 
ploy  of  the  British  fur  companies ;  and  was  a  prime  banter, 
and  a  daring  partisan.  He  held,  moreover,  a  farm,  in  the 
valley  of  the  WallamuL 

The  three  visitors,  when  they  reached  Captain  Bonneville's 
camp,  vrare  sorpiised  to  find  no  one  in  it  but  hiuself  and 
three  men;  his  party  being  dispersed  in  a3i  diveetions,  to 
make  ihe  most  of  their  present  chance^  for  hontimg.  They 
renKmstrated  with  him  en  the  impnidenioe  xii  remaming  with 
so  trifling  a  goaid,  in  a  region  so  taH  of  danger.  Oaptam 
Bonneville  vindicated  the  policy  ^  Ms  eondnet  He  never 
hesitated  to  send  oat  aD  hie  banters,  whoa  aay  important  object 
was  to  be  attained ;  and  expenenee  had  tangfat  hha  that  he 
was  most  secure,  when  his  loroes  were  t^ms  dittrihated  over 
the  soffroonding  eoantry .  He  then  was  snre  Ihat  no  enemy 
eoold  appraach,  from  any  dtrecticm,  without  being  disooverea 
by  his  hanter9;.^vho  iia?e  a  quick  eye  Ibr  detecting  the 
thghteet  eigne  cf  the  pmndiBiity  of  Indums ;  and  who  would 
MiBtai^y  «Bnyey  istelilgenoe  to  tbe  camp. 

The  captain  new  eet  te  work  with  his  men,  to  preptpv  a 
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suitable  entertainment  for  his  guests.  It  was  a  time  of  plenty 
in  the  camp;  of  prime  hunters'  dainties;  of  buBQa,lo  humps, 
and  buffalo  tongues;  and  roasted  ribs,  and  broiled  marrow- 
bones :  all  these  were  cooked  in  hunters'  style ;  served  up 
with  a  profusion  known  only  on  a  plentiful  "^hunting  ground, 
and  discussed  with  an  appetite  that  would  astonish  the  puny 
gourmands  of  the  cities.  But  above  all,  and  to  give  a  bac- 
chanalian grace  to  this  truly  masculine  repast,  the  captain 
produced  his  mellifluous  keg  of  home-brewed  nectar,  which 
had  been  so  potent  over  the  senses  of  the  veteran  of  Hudson's 
Bay.  Potations,  pottle  dee^,  again  went  round:  never  did 
beverage  excite  greater  glee,  or  meet  with  more  rapturous 
commendation.  The  parties  were  fast  advancing  to  that 
happy  state,  which  would  have  insured  ample  cause  for  the 
next  day's  repentance ;  and  the  bees  were  already  beginning 
to  buzz  about  their  ears,  when  a  messenger  came  spurring  to 
the  camp  with  intelligence,  that  Wyeth's  people  had  got  en- 
tangled in  one  of  those  deep  and  frightful  ravines,  piled  with 
immense  fragments  of'  volcanic  rock,  which  gash  the  whole 
country  about  the  head  waters  Of  the  Blackfoot  River.  The 
revel  was  instantly  at  an  end ;  the  keg  of  sweet  and  potent 
home-brewed  was  deserted ;  and  the  guests  departed  with  all 
speed,  to  aid  in  extricating  their  companions  from  the  volcanic 
ravine.  '  • 
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"  Up  and  away ! "  is  the  first  thought  at  daylight  of  the 
Indian  trader,  when  a  rival  is  at  hand  and  distance  is  to  be 
gained.  Early  in  the  morning.  Captain  Bonneville  ordered 
the  half-dried  meat  to  be  packed  upon  the  horses,  and  leaving 
Wyeth  and  his  party  to  hunt  the  scattered  buffalo,  pushed  oS 
rapidly  to  the  east,  to  regain  the  plain  of  the  Portneuf.  His 
march  was  rugged  and  dangerous;  through  volcanic  hills, 
broken  into  cli&  and  precipices ;  and  seamed  with  tremendoos 
chasms,  where  the  rocks  rose  like  walls. 

On  the  second  day,  however,  he  encamped  once  more  in 
the  plain,  and  as  it  was  still  early,  some  of  the  men  strolled 
out  to  the  neighbouring  hills.  In  casting^  their  eyes  round 
the  country,  they  perceived  a  great  cloud  of  dust  rising  in  the 
south,  and  evidently  approaching.  Hastening  back  to  the 
camp,  they  gi^ve  the  alarm.    Preparations  were  instantly 
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made  to  receive  an  enemy ;  while  some  of  the  men,  throwing 
themselves  upon  the  '\  running  horses"  kept  for  hunting, 
galloped  off  to  reconnoitre.  >  In  a  little  while,  they  made 
signals  from  a  distance  that  all  was  friendly.  By  this  time, 
tiie  cloud  of  dust  had  swept  on  as  if  hurried  along  hy  a  hlast, 
and  a  hand  of  wild  horsemen  came  dashing  at  full  leap  into 
the  camp,  yelling  and  whooping  like  so  many  maniacs.  Their 
dresses,  their  accoutrements,  dieir  mode  of  ridings  and  their 
uncouth  clamour,  made  them  seem  a  party  of  savages  arrayed 
for  war;  hut  they  proved  to  he  principally  half-hreeds,  and 
white  men  grown  savage  in  the  wilderness,  who  were  em- 
ployed  as  trappers  and  hunters  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company. 

Here  was  again  "  high  jinks"  in  the  camp.  Captain 
Bonneville's  men  hailed  these  wild  scamperers  as  congenial 
spirits,  or  rather,  as  the  very  game  hirds  of  their  class.  They 
entertained  them  with  the  hospitality  of  mountaineers,  feasting 
them  at  every  fire.  At  first,  there  were  mutual  details  of 
adventures  and  exploits,  and  hroad  joking  mingled  with  peals 
of  laughter.  Then  came  on  hoasting  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  horses  and  rifles,  which  soon  engrossed  every 
tongue.  This  naturally  led  to  racing,  and  shooting  at  a  mark; 
one  trial  of  speed  and  skill  succeeded  another,  shouts  and  ac- 
clamations rose  from  the  victorious  parties,  fierce  altercations 
succeeded,  and  a  general  melee  was  ahout  to  take  place,  when 
suddenly  the  attention  of. the  quarrellers  was  arrested  hy 
a  strange  kind  of  Indian  chant  or  chorus,  that  seemed  to 
operate  upon  them  as  a  charm.  Their  fury  was  at  an  end ;  a 
tacit  reconciliation  succeeded,  and  the  ideas  of  the  whole 
mongrel  crowd — whites,  half-hreeds,  and  squaws — ^were  turned 
in  a  new  direction.  They  all  formed  into  groups,  and  taking 
their  places  at  the  several  fires,  prepared  for  one  of  the  most 
exciting  amusements  of  the  Nez  Percys,  and  the  other  trihes 
of  the  Far  West. 

The  choral  chant,  in  fact,  which  had  thus  acted  as  a  charm, 
was  a  kind  of  wild  accompaniment  to  the  favourite  Indian 
game  of  ''  Hand."  This  is  played  hy  two  parties  drawn  out  in 
opposite  platoons  hefore  a  hlazing  fire.  It  is  in  some  respects 
like  the  old  game  of  passing  the  ring  or  the  hutton,  and  de- 
tecting the  hand  which  holds  it.  In  the  present  game,  the 
ohject  hidden,  or  the  cache,  as  it  is.  called  hy  the  trappers,  is  a 
sinall  splint  of  wood,  or  other  diminutive  article,  that  may  he 
concealed  in  the  closed  hand.    This  is  passed  backwards  and 
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iorwards  among  ihs  partj  "  m  hand,"  while*  &e  party  ''  oat  d 
tfcaiid."  gaeaa  viheste  it  is.  oonoealed.  To  heighten  the  eidtfi- 
meost  and  eomfaad  the  gneasers,  a  JBtrnkee  ei  dry  poles  ase  laid 
hctfofe  each  platoon,  upon  vhich  the  memheis  of  the  parly  "  in 
hand"  beait  i^nriouslj  mth  short  staves^  keepag  time  to  the 
ehoral  chaal  alneadj  maatioiied,  iMek  waxea  laat  and  furiooa 
as  the  game  fBoee^da.  Aa  lain^  hats  ais  slaked  vfon  the 
gmne,  thaexdibemeisti&pxDdigsDuSw  £aeh  party  in  tnnx  hunts 
oui  in  full  chorss,  beatings  and  yelling  and  ifoi^g  them- 
aelyes  m^  into  such  &  heai,  that  the  peTspusation.  coHs  dovB 
their  naked  ahouldeiB,.  even  in  the  coid  o£  a  winter  night.  Hit) 
beta  are  donhled  and  trebled  as  the  ^ame  advances,  the  meabd 
excitement  increases  almost  to  madness,  and  aUL  the  irorldLy 
effi^eta  of  the  gamblers  are  often  hazarded  upon  the  pos^on 
of  a  btraw. 

These  gambling  gameawece  kept  np  thvou^ioiit  the  nigbt; 
Cfveiy  &re  |^ed  npon  a  gcoi^  that  looked  hfce  a  erew  of 
naaiaes  at  their  frantic  orgies ;  and  the  scene  wotdd  hare  bees 
kept  up  throo^MMit  the  ancceeding  day»  had  not  Captain  Bon- 
nenDe  intetposed  bis  aothoiity,  and^  at  the  osmL  hour,  isaued 
.his  marching  orders. 

Proceeding  down  the  eonxse  of  Snake  £iyer»  th6  hnnteis 
regularly 'retiu*ned  to  camp  in  the  evening  hdiSD.  with  wild 
:geese,  which  were  yet  acaieely  able  to  fly,  and  were  easily 
4»ugbt  in  great  numbenL  It  waa  now  the  season  of  the  aunoal 
fiflh-least,  with  which  the  Indians  in  these  parts  eelehcate  the 
first  appearance  of  the  sahnon  in  this  river.  These  fish  &re 
•taken  in  great  numbera  at  tbe  numerooa  £dk  of  about  four 
leet  piteh.  The  Indians  fiank  the  abaUow  water  jnat  below, 
and  apear  them  a8>  they  attempt  to  poaa.  In.wye  parts  of 
the  tiver,  als(^  ihe^  place  a  sort  of  dsevaux-de^rise^  or  fence, 
of  polea  interwoven  with  withea^  and  fanofiing  on  ai^^  in  the 
Bttodle  of  the  eurrent»  where  &  amaU  evening  ia  k&  for  the 
salmon  to  'pass.  Around  this  opening  the.  Indians  slaiioa 
thenttehres  on  small,  rafta,  aiid  ply  their  apeais  with  great 

.The  taUe  landa  ao  oommon  in  this  region  have  a  sand^soil* 
ineeanBideinble  in  depth,  and  covered  wiih  sage^  or  nsme  pni- 
pmrly  speaking*  taocmfwood.  Below  tbia,  is  a  level  stratum  of 
wuskr  riven  oocasionally  by  fright&d  chaoiaia.  The  whole  plaia 
siaea  a»  it  appcoeches  the  nvear,  and  tarannatea  with  hi^  aoj^ 
broken  elil&»  di£&cult  to  pass,,  and  in  many  places  so  piecipi' 
tons,  that  it  is  impossible,  for  days  together,  to  get  doim  to 
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ibe  water's  edge,  to  grre  drink  to  the  horses.  This  obliges 
the  trayeiler  oeeaskmally  to  abandcm  the  vicinity  of  the  river* 
and  make  a  ivide  sweep  into  the  intorior. 

It  iras  now  ht  m  tbe  month  of  July,  and  the  party  snfifored 
&tgemelj  fmt  suitfy  weather  and  dusty  tncrelliog.  The  fiies 
and  gnats,  tod,  were  extrcdoiely  treabiesome  to  the  horses; 
e^iaUy  when  fcaepfng  along  the  edge  <^  the  liver  where  it 
rans  between  low  8andrbffiU[&  Whenever  tiike  travellers 
eDcamped  in  tke  afternoon*  the  horses  retired  to  the  gravelly 
sbores  and  reaudned  there,  without  attempting  to  feed 
jsf^  the  cool  of  the  evening.  As  to  the  trayeUesrs,  they  planged 
into  the  elear  and  cool  carrent,  to  wish  aiway  the  dust  of  the 
nwd,  and  refresli  themselves  after  the  heat  of  the  day.  The 
nights  were  alwi^  cool  and  pleasant. 

At  one  piaee  wl^re  tiray  encamped  for  some  time,  the  river 
^  nearly  five  hundred  yards  wide,  and  studded  with  grassy- 
islands,  adorned  with  groves  of  willow  and  cotton- wood.  Here 
the  Indians  were  assembled  in  great  numbers,  and  had 
hffricaded  the  channels  between  the  islands,  to  enable  them 
to '  spear  the  salmon  with  greater  facility.  They  were  a 
^d  race,  and  seemed  unaccustomed  to  the  sight  of  white 
men.  Entering  one  of  the  huts,  Captain  Bonneville  found 
tlie  inhabitants  just  p]\)ceeding  to  cook  a^fine  salmon.  It  is 
pat  into  a  pot  filled  with  cold  water,  and  hung  over  the  fire. 
The  moment  the  water  begins  to  boil^  the  fish  is  considered 
eooked. 

Taking  his  seat  unceremoniously,  and  lighting  his  pipe,  the 
<^ptain  awaited  the  cooking  of  the  fish,  intending  to  invite 
bimself  to  the  repast.  The  owner  of  the  hut  seemed  to  take 
^  intrusion  in  good  part  While  conversing  with  him,  the 
^*ptsDn  felt  somethong  move  behind  him,  and  turning  round 
"^  removing  a  few  skins  and  old  bufGalo  robes,  diseovored  a 
J^g  girl,  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  crouched  beneath,  who 
^ii^ted  her  large  black  eyes  foil  in  his  &ee,  and  continued  to 
gaze  in  mute  surprise  and  terror.  The  obtain  endeavoured 
^  dii^l  bev  fears,  and  drawing  a  bright  riband  from  his 
pocket,  attempted  repeatedly  to  tie  it  round  her  neck.  She 
i^W  bads  at  each  attempt,  uttering  a  sound  very  much  like 
A  snarl ;  nor  co«dd  all  the  blandishments  of  the  captain,  albeit 
^pleasant,  good4ooking,  and  somewhat  gallant  man,  succeed 
^conquering  the  sbiness  of  the  savage  little  beauty.  His 
•^ntions  were  now  turned  to  the  parents,  whom  he  presented 
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^ilh  an  awl  and  a  little  tobacco,  and  having  thus  secured  their 
good- will,  continued  to  smoke  his  pipe  and  watch  the  salmon. 
While  thus  seated  near  the  threshold,  an  urchin  of  the  family 
approached  the  door,  but  catching  a  sight  of  the  strange  guest, 
ran  off  screaming  with  terror,  and  ensconced  himself  behind 
the  long  straw  at  the  back  of  the  hut. 

Desirous  to  dispel  entirely  this  timidity,  and  to  open  a  trade 
with  the  simple  inhabitants  of  the  hut,  who,  he  did  not  doubt, 
had  furs  somewhere  concealed,  the  captam  now  drew  forth 
that  grand  lure  in  the  eyes  of  the  savage,  a  pocket  mirror. 
The  sight  of  it  was  irresistible.  After  examining  it  for  a  long 
time  with  wonder  and  admiration,  they  produced  a  muskrat 
skin,  and  offered  it  in' exchange.  The  captain  shook  bis  head; 
but  purchased  the  skin  for  a  couple  of  buttons — superfluous 
trinkets !  as  the  worthy  lord  of  the  hovel  had  neither  coat  nor 
breeches  on  which  to  place  thepa. 

The  mirror  still  continued  the  great  object  of  desire,  par- 
ticularly in  the  eyes  of  the  old  housewife,  who  produced  a  pot 
of  parched  flour  and  a  string  of  biscuit  roots.  These  procured 
her  some  trifle  in  return ;  but  could  not  command  the  purchase 
of  the  mirror.  The  salmon  being  now  completely  cooked, 
they  all  joined  heartily  in  supper.  A  bounteous  portion  was 
deposited  before  the  captain  by  the  old  woman,  upon  some 
fresh  grass,  which  served  instead  of  a  platter;  and  never  had 
he  tasted  a  salmon  boiled  so  completely  to  his  fancy. 

Supper  being  over,  the  captain  lighted  his  pipe  and  passed 
it  to  his  host,  who,  inhaling  the  smoke,  puffed  it  through  his 
nostrils  so  assiduously,  that  in  a  little  while  his  head  mani- 
fested signs  of  confusion  and  dizziness.  Being  satisfied,  by 
this  time,  of  the  kindly  and  companionable  qualities  of  the 
captain,  he  became  easy  and  communicative ;  and  at  length 
hinted  something  about  exchanging  beaver  skins  for  horses. 
The  captain  at  once  offered  to  dispose  of  his  steed,  which 
stood  fastened  at  the  door.  The  bargain  was  soon  concluded, 
whereupon  the  Indian,  removing  a  pile  of  bushes  under  which 
his  valuables  were  concealed,  drew  forth  the  number  of  skins 
agreed  upon  as  the  price. 

Shortly  afterwards,  some  of  the  captain's  people  coming  up, 
he  ordered  another  horse  to  be  sadd]  ed,  and  i^ounting  it,  took 
his  departure  from  the  hut,  after  distributing  a  few  trifling 
presents  among  its  simple  inhabitants.  During  all  the  time 
of  his  visit,  the  little  Indian  girl  had  kept  her  large  black 
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eyes  fixed  upon  him,  almost  without  winking,  watching  every 
moTement  with  awe  and  wonder;  and  as  he  rode  off,  remained 
gazing  after  him,  motionless  as  a  statue.  Her  father,  how- 
ever, delighted  with  his  new  acquaintance,  mounted  his  newly 
purchased  horse,  and  followed  in  the  train  of  the  captain,  to 
whom  he  continued  to  he  a  faithful  and  useful  adherent  during 
his  sojourn  in  the  neighbourhood. 

JThe  cowardly  effects  of  an  evil  conscience  were  evidenced, 
in  the  conduct  of  one '  of  the  captain's  men,  who  had  been  in 
the  Califomian  expedition.  During  all  their  intercourse  with 
the  harmless  people  of  this  place,  he  had  manifested  uneasi- 
ness and  anxiety.  While  his  companions  mingled  freely  and 
joyously  with  the  natives,  he  went  about  with  a  restless,  sus- 
picious look ;  scrutinizing  every  painted  form  and  face,  and 
starting  often  at  the  sudden  approach  of  some  meek  and  in- 
offensive savage,  who  regarded  him  with  reverence  as  a  supe- 
rior being.  Yet  this  was  ordinarily  a  bold  fellow,  who  never 
flinched  from  danger,  nor  turned  pale  at  the  prospect  of  a 
battle.  At  length  he  requested  permission  of  Captain  Bonne- 
viUe  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  these  people  entirely.  Their 
striking  resemblance,  he  said,  to  the  people  of  Ogden's  River, 
made  him  continually  fear  that  some  among  them  might  have 
seen  him  in  that  expedition ;  and  might  seek  an  opportunity 
of  revenge.  Ever  after  this,  while  they  remained  in  this 
neighbourhood,  he  would  skulk  out  of  the  way  and  keep  aloof, 
when  any  of  the  native  inhabitants  approached.  '*  Such,"  ob- 
serves Captain  Bonneville,  "  is  the  eflfect  of  self  reproach,  even 
upon  the  roving  trapper  in  the  wilderness,  who  bias  little  else 
to  fear  than  the  stings  of  his  own  guilty  conscience.'* 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

It  had  been  tho  intention  of  Captain  Bonneville,  in  descend- 
ing along  Snake  River,  to  scatter  his  trappers  upon  the 
smaller  streams.  In  this  way,  a  range  of  country  is  trapped  by 
small  detachments  from  a  main  body.  The  outfit  of  a  trapper 
is  generally  a  rifle,  a  pound  of  powder,  and  four  pounds  of 
lead,  with  a  bullet-mould,  seven  traps,  an  axe,  a  hatchet,  a 
knife  and  awl,  a  camp  kettle,  two  blankets,  and,  where  sup- 
plies are  plentiful,  seven  pounds  of  flour.  He  has,  generally, 
two  or  three  horses,  to  carry  himself,  and  his  baggage  and 
peltries.  Two  trappers  commonly  go  together,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  mutual  assistance  and  support ;  a  larger  party  could 
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not  easily  eaeape  the  ejes  of  the  ImS^aok.  It  is  &  fsemse  of 
pcaril,  and  even  ladre  so  at  present  tika&  &rmerl7v  ^  the 
Indians,  since  they  have  got  into  the  hahtt  ef  trafficking  p^ 
tries  with  the  tiides%  kure  leaint  the  Talue  of  the  beaver, 
and  look  upon  the  trappees  as  poadiers,  ^o  are  filching  the 
riches  &om  their  streams,  and  inter&riag  with  their  nudost. 
They  make  no  hesitation,  thensfoare,  to  mnvder  the  solitary 
to^yper^  and  thaa  deatcoy  a  conpetitQC^  ivhilis  they  possess 
themselTes*  of  his  spoils.  It  is  with  regret  wa  aid,  too,  that 
this  hostility  has  in  many  cases  been  instigated  by  trades, 
desirous  of  jaijnring  their  riralsy  but  wh&  have  themselves 
often  reaped  the  fruits  of  the  mischief  they  haTO  sown. 

When  twoF  trappeBrs  undertake  any  conaiderable  stream, 
their  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  hide  their  horses  in  some 
lonely  glen,  whaie  they  can  graze  unohsennsd.  They  liien 
build  a  small  hut,  dig  out  a  canoe  fcom.  a  cottoib-wood  tree, 
and  in  this,  poke  along  shore  niently,  in  the  enrening,  and  set 
th^r  tn^.  These  they  reviait  in  tha  same  sil^it  way,  at 
daybreak.  When  they  take  any  bearer,  thej  l»ing  it  home, 
flkm  it,  stretch  the  skin  on  sticks  to  dry,  and  feast  upon  the 
flesh.  The  body,  hnng  up  before  the  fire-,,  turns  by  its  own 
weight,  and  is  roasted  in  a  s$B^&kar  style ;  the.  tail  is  the 
trapper's  titbit;  it  is  cut  of^  put  on  the  end  of  a  stick, 
and  toasted,,  and  is  considered  even  a  greater  dainty  than  the 
tongue  or  the  morrow-bone  of  a  boffakk. 

With  all  their  silence  and  caution,  however,  the  poor  trappers 
€annot  always  escsqoe  their  hawk-eyed  enemies.  Their  tiail 
has  been  discovered^  perhaps,  and  follQwed  up  for  many  a 
mile ;  or  their  smoke  has  been  seen  enxting  up  oat  of  the 
secret  glen,  or  has  been  scented  by  the  savages,  whose  sense 
of  smell  is  almost  as  acute  as  that  of  sight.  Sometimes  they 
are  pounced  upon  when  in  the  act  of  setting  their  traps ;  at 
other  times,  they  am  roused  from  their  sleep  by  the  homd 
war-whoop ;  or,  perhaps,  have  a  bullet  or  an  arrow  whistling 
aboat  their  ears,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  their  beaver  baoquets. 
In  this  way  they  are  picked  off,  from  time  to  tiaaie,  and  sothing 
is  known  of  them,  until,  perchance,  their  bones  are  £mnd 
bleaching  in  some  lonely  ravine,  or  on  tha  banks  of  some 
nameless  stream,  which  from  that  time  is  called  after  them. 
Many  of  the  saudl  streams  beyond  the  mountains  tiius  per- 
petuate the  names  of  unfortunate  trappers  that  have  been 
minrdered.  on  their  banks. 

A  knowledge  of  these  dangers  deterred  Captain  Banneville* 
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m  the  pteaent  instoiice,  from  detacbing  small  parties  of  tnqp- 
pers  as  he  had  intended ;  for  his  scouts  teiought  him  worn, 
tluit  fbmnddble  handa  o£  ihe  Baxmeck  Tndians  were  I jiog  on 
the  Boisee  and  Payette  Bivers  at  no  great  distance,  so  that 
tbey  would  be  apt  to  detect  and  cot  off  may  stragglers.  It 
beboiped  ham,  ako,  to  keep  his  partf  together,  to  goani  against 
aBypredatofy  attack  upon  the  main  bo^ ;  he  contiBiied  on  his 
wmj,  theniore^  withomt  diriding  his  fonsea.  And  fortmiate  it 
W88  that  he  did  so ;  for  in  a  little  while,  he  encountered  one 
of  tlie  phenoatena  of  the  western  wildft,  that  would  effectually 
ha:ve  prerented  his  scattered  people  from  finding  each  othcor 
i^gain.  In  a  word,  it  was  the  season  of  setting  fire  to  the 
pfairiee;  As  he  adnmced,  he  began  to  peroeiTe  great  douds 
<if  smoke  at  a  distance,  rising  by  degrees,  and  spreading  oyer 
the  whole  ftee  of  the  coontry.  The  atmosphere  became  diy 
and  snicharged  with  nuvky  Tapoar,  parching  to  the  skin,  and 
imtatiaBg  to  liie  eyes^  When  trav^ng  among  the  hOls,  they 
could  scarcely  diacem  olyects  at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces ; 
indeed,  ti>e  least  exertioii  of  the  vision  was  pamfuL  There 
was  evidently  some  yast  confiagratkn  in  the  direction  toward 
which  they  weie  proceeding ;  it  was  as  yet  at  a  great  distance, 
and  dnrsng  the  day,  they  oould  only  see  the  smoke  rising  in 
larger  and  denser  volumes,  and  rolling  forth  in  an  immense 
canopy.  At  ni^it,  the  skies  were  all  glowing  with  the  reflec- 
tion  of  unseen  fires^  hanging  in  an  immense  body  of  lurid 
hght,  high  aboTe  the  horizon. 

Having  readied  Gun  Creek,  an  important  stream  coming 
from  the  left,  Captain  Bonneville  turned  i^  its  course,  to 
traverse  the  mountains  and  avoid  the  great  bend  of  Snake 
Biver.  Being  now  out  of  the  range  of  the  Bannecks,  he  sent 
oat  has  people  in  all  durectione  ta  hunt  the  antelope  for 
^sent  supphcB ;  keeping  the  dried  meats  lor  places  where 
game  u^ht  be  scarce. 

Daring  iowt  is^  that  the  party  were  aseendingGun  Creek 
the  smoke  continued  to  increase  so  rapidly,  that  it  was  im~ 
poes^e  to  distingidsh  the  face  of  the  country  and  ascertain 
landBoacks.  Fartunately,  the  ^Tellers  fell  upon  an  Indian 
trails  which  led  them  to  the  bead  watei^  of  the  Fonrdie  de 
Gkce  or  ice  River,  sometimes  called  the  Grand  Bond.  Here 
they  £oimd  all  the  plains  and  valleys  wre^ped  in  one  vast 
conflagration  ;  windi  swept  over  the  kmg  grass  in  billows  of 
flame,  shot  up  every  bosh  and  tree,  rose  in  great'  columns 
ftoBi  the  groifes,  and  sent  up  doads  of  smoke  that  dai^ened 
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the  atmosphere.  To  avoid  this  sea  of  fire,  the  travellers 
had  to  pursue  their  course  close  along  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  hut  the  irritation  from  the  smoke  continued  to  he  tor- 
menting. 

Tho  country  ahout  the  head  waters  of  the  Grand  Bond, 
spreads  out  into  hroad  and  level  prairies,  extremely  fertile, 
and  watered  hy  mountain  springs  and  rivulets.  These  prairies 
are  resorted  to  by  small  bands  of  the  Skynses,  to  pasture  their 
horses,  as  well  as  to  banquet  upon  the  salmon  which  abound 
in  the  neighbouring  waters.  They  take  these  fish  in  great 
quantities  and.  without  the  least  difficulty ;  simply  taking  them 
out  of  the  water  with  their  hands,  as  they  flounder  and  strug- 
gle  in  the  numerous  long  shoals  of  the  principal  streams.  At 
the  time  the  travellers  passed  over  these  prairies,  soipe  of  the 
narrow  deep  streams  by  which  they  were  intersected  vyere 
completely  choked  with  salmon,  which  they  took  in  great 
numbers.  The  wolves  and  bears  frequent  these  streams  at 
this  season,  to  avail  themselves  of  these  great  fisheries. 

The  travellers  continued,  for  many  days,  to  experience 
great  difficulties  and  discomforts  from  this  wide  conflagration, 
which  seemed  to  embrace  the  whole  wilderness.  The  Sun 
was  for  a  great  part  of  the  time  obscured  by  the  smoke,  and 
the  loftiest  mountains  were  hidden  from  view.  Blundering 
along  in  this  region  of  mist  and  uncertainty,  they  were  fre- 
quently obliged  to  make  long  circuits,  to  avoid  obstacles  which 
they  could  not  perceive  until  close  upon  them.  The  Indian 
trails  were  their  safest  guides,  for  though  they  sometimes 
appeared  to  lead  them  out  of  their  direct  course,  they  always 
conducted  them  to  the  passes. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  they  reached  the  head  of  the  Way- 
lee-way  Eiver.  .  Here,  in  a  valley  of  the  mountains  through 
which  this  head  water  makes  its  way,  they  found  a  band  of 
the  Skynses,  who  were  extremely  sociable,  and  appeared  to 
be  well  disposed,  and,  as  they  spoke  the  Nez  Perce  language, 
an  intercourse  was  easily  kept  up  with  them. 

In  the  pastures  on  the  bank  of  this  stream^  Captain  Bonne- 
ville encamped  for  a  time,  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  the 
strength  of  his  horses.  Scouts  were  now*  sent  out  to  explore 
the  surrounding  country,  and  search  for  a  convenient  pass 
through  the  mountains  towards  the  Wallamut  or  Multnomah. 
After  an  absence  of  twenty  days,  they  returned  weary  and 
discouraged.  They 'had  been  harassed  and  perplexed  in  rug- 
ged mountain  defiles,  where  their  progress  was  continually 
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impeded'  hj  rocks  and  precipices.  Often  they  bad  been 
obliged  to  travel  along  tbe  edges  of  frigbtful  ravines,  where 
a  fialse  step  would  have  been  fatal.  •  In  one  of  these  passes,  a 
horse  fell  from  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  would  have  been 
dashed  to  pieces,  had  he  not  lodged  among  the  branches  of 
a  tree,  from  which  he  was  extricated  with  great  difficulty. 
These,  however,  were  not  the  worst  of  their  difficulties  and 
perils.  The  great  conflagration  of  the  country,  which  had 
harassed  the  main  party  in  its  march,  was  still  more  awful 
the  further  this  exploring  party- proceeded.  The  flames,  which 
swept  rapidly  over  the  light  vegetation  of  the  prairies,  as- 
sumed a  fiercer  character,  and  took  a  stronger  holdj  amidst 
the  wooded  glens  and  ravines  of  the  mountains.  .Some  of  the 
deep  gorges  and  defiles  sent  up  sheets  of  flame,  and  clouds 
of  lurid  smoke,  and  sparks  and  cinders,  that  in  the  night 
made  them  resemble  the  craters  of  volcanos.  The  groves 
and  forests,  too,  which  crowned  the  clifis,  shot  up  their  tower- 
ing columns  of  fire,  and  added  to  the  furnace  glow  of  the 
mountains.  With  these  stupendous  sights  were  combined 
the  rushing  blasts  caused  by  the  rarefied  air,  which  roared 
and  howled  through  the  narrow  glens,  and  whirled  forth  the 
smoke  and  flames  in  impetuous  wreaths.  Ever  and  anon, 
too,  was  heard  the  crash  of  falling  trees,  sometimes  tumbling 
from  crags  and  precipices,  with  tremendous  sounds. 

In  the  daytime,  the  mountains  were  wrapped  in  smoke  so 
dense  and  blinding,  that  the  explorers,  if  by  chance  they 
separated,  could  only  find  each  other  by  shouting.  Often,  too, 
they  had  to  grope  iJieir  way  through  the  yet  burning  forests, 
in  constant  peril  from  the  limbs  and  trunks  of  trees,  which 
frequently  fell  across  their  path.  At  length  they  gave  up  the 
attempt  ta  find  a  pass  as  hopeless,  under  actual  circumstances, 
and  made  their  way  back  to  the  camp  to  report  their  failure. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

During  the  absence  of  this  detachment,  a  sociable  intercourse 
had  been  kept  up  between  the  main  party  and  the  Skynses, 
who  had  removed  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  camp.  These 
people  dwell  about  the  waters  of  the  Way-lee-way  and  the 
adjacent  Country,  and  trade  regularly  with  the  Hudson*s  Bay 
Company ;  generally  giving  horses  in  exchange  for  the  arti- 
cles of  which  they  stand  in  need.  They  bring  beavei:  skins, 
also,  to  the  tradings  nosts ;  not  procured  by  trapping,  but  by  a 
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ooorso  of  internal  traffic  with  the  shy  and  ignonnt  Shosfao- 
koes  and  Too-eMcans,  who  keep  in  distant  and  unfrequented 
parts  of  the  country,  and  will  not  venture  near  the  trading 
houses.  The  Skynses  hunt  the  deer  and  elk,  oecasionally; 
and  depend  for  a  part  of  the  year,  on  fishinff.  Their  main 
subsist^,  howeren*  «pon  Lts.  e^Jl^j  the  kanusb. 
This  hnlbons  root  is  said  to  he  of  a  MicionB  flavour,  and 
highly  nutritious.  The  women  dig  it  op  in  great  quantitieg, 
steam  it,  and  deposit  it  in  caches  for  winter  provisions,  it 
grows  spontaneously,  and  absolutely  coveiB  the  plains. 

This  tribe  were  comfortably  clad  and  equipped.  They  had 
a  few  rifles  among  them,  and  were  extreoftdy  desirous  of  her' 
tering  for  those  of  Captain  Bonneville's  men ;  efEering  a  couple 
of  good  running  horses  for  a  light  rifle.  Their  fint-iKte  faocMS, 
however,  were  not  to  be  procured  ftem  Ihem  m&  any  terms. 
They  almost  invariably  use  ponies ;  but  of  a  breed  infinitely 
superior  to  aziy  in  the  United  States.  They  are  fDnd  df  tryiog 
their  speed  and  bottom,  and  of  betting  apon  theaL 

As  Captain  Bonneville  was  desirous  of  judging  of  tihe  com- 
parative  merit  of  their  horses,  he  purchased  cfne  of  their  racen, 
and  had  a  trial  of  speed  between  that,  an  AnerieaiL,  and  a 
Shoshonie,  which  were  supposed  to  be  wall  matcbed.  The 
race  course  was  for  the  distance  of  one  mile  and  a  half  oat 
and  back.  For  the  first  half  mile,  the  Aaieriean  took  the 
lead,  1^  a  few  hands ;  but  losing  his  wind,  soon  fell  fetr  be- 
hind ;  leaving  the  Shoshonie  and  Skynse  to  oonlaid  txigedier. 
For  a  mile  and  a  half^  they  went  head  and  iaead;  but  at  the 
turn,  the  Skynse  took  the  lead,  and  wob  tiiie  xaoe  with  great 
ease ;  scarce  drawing  a  quick  breath  what  all  was  mrer. 

The  Slgmses,  like  the  Nez  Peroes  and  the  Flatheads,  hate 
a  strong  devotional  feding,  winch  has  been  auoceasfully  cot 
tivated  by  some  of  the  resident  personages  of  the  Hodsoa's 
Bay  Company.  Sunday  is  invariably  kept  sacred  among  these 
tribes.  They  will  not  raise  their  camp  on  that  day,x  unless  in 
extreme  cases  of  danger  or  hunger:  neither  will  they  hunt, 
nor  fish,  nor  trade,  nor  peifona  aay  kind  of  huboor  on  that 
day.  A  part  of  it  is  passed  in  prayer  and  rehgioBBoensBiaBieB. 
Some  chie(  who  is,  generally,  at  ihe  same  tima  wiiat  is  called 
a  ^  medicine  man,"  assembles  t^  anmmaajly.  After  ia- 
voking  blessings  from  the  Deity,  ha  addreesas  the  aBsembla^; 
exhorting  them  ta  good  oonduet;  to  be  diligent  in  prmduig 
lor  their  fiimifiea;  to  abstain  from  lying  and  afeening;  to 
«raidfaazzeflzngoreh«itingint][ieir^af,aBA  tohejaatand 
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hospitable  to  all  stmngers  who  may  be  among  them.  Frayen 
and  exhortations  are  aiso  made,  early  in  the  morning,  on  week 
days.  Sometimes,  ail  this  is  done  by  the  chief,  from  horse* 
back ;  moving  slowly  about  the  camp,  with  his  hat  on,  and 
uttering  his  exhortatioDS  with  a  loud  Toioe.  On  all  occasional 
the  bystanders  listen  with  pro&und  attentk»i ;  and  at  the  end 
of  every  sentence,  respond  one  word  in  unison;  apparently 
equivalent  to  an  amen.  While  these  prayers  and  exhortationa 
are  going  on,  every  employment  in  the  camp  is  suspended. 
If  an  Indian  is  riding  by  ihe  place,  he  dismounts,  holds  his 
horse,  and  attends  with  reverence  until  all  is  dona.  When  the 
chief  has  finished  his  prayer  or  exhortation,  he  sa3rB,  ^  I  have 
done ;  "*  upon  which  there  is  a  general  exckumation  in  unison. 

With  these  religious  services,  probably  derived  from  the 
white  men,  the  tribes  above-mentioned  min|^e  some  of  their 
old  Indian  ceremonials ;  such  as  dancing  to  the  cadence  of  a 
song  or  ballad ;  wbich  is  generally  done  in  a  krge  lodge,  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose.  Besides  Sundays,  they  likewise  db« 
serve  the  cardinal  holiday^  of  the  Ronum  Catholic  Church. 

Whoever  has  introduced  these  ^mple  forms  of  religion 
among  these  poor  save^es,  has  evidently  understood  their 
characters  and  capacities,  and  effected  a  great  meliomtion  of 
their  manners.  Of  this,  we  speak  not  merely  irom  the  tes- 
timony of  Captain  Bonneville,  but,  likewise,  from  that  of 
Mr.  Wyeth,  who  passed  some  months  in  a  travelling  camp  of 
the  Flatfaeads.  *'  During  the  time  I  have  been  with  tfaem/' 
says  he,  "  I  have  never  known  an  instance  of  theft  among 
them:  the  least  thing,  even  to  a  bead  or  pin,  is  brought  to 
you,  if  found;  iind  o£ten,  things  that  have  been  thromi  away. 
Neither  have  I  known  any  quarrelling,  nor  lying.  This 
ahsenoe  of  all  quarrelling  the  more  surprised  me,  when  I 
came  to  see  the  various  occasions  that  would  have  given  rise 
to  it  amoQg  the  whites :  the  crowding  tc^ether  of  from  twelve 
to  ei^iteen  hundred  horses,  which  have  to  be  driven  into 
camp  at  night,  to  be  picketed ;  to  be  packed  in  the  morning; 
the  gathering  of  fuel  in  places  where  it  is  extremely  scan^. 
All  uiis,  however,  is  done  without  confusion  oi:  disturbance. 

"  lliey  have  a  mild,  playful,  laughing  disposidon ;  and  this 
is  portrayed  in  their  countenances.  They  are  pdite  and  unr 
obtrusive.  When  one  speaks,  the  rest  pay  strict  attentions 
when  he  is  done,  another  assents  by  '  jes,'  or  dissents  bf 
'  no ; '  and  then  states  his  reasons,  whish  «re  listened  to  <ivith 
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equal  attention.  Even  the  children  are  more  peaceable  than 
other  children.  I  never  heard  an  angry  word  among  them, 
nor  any  quarrelling ;  although  there  were,  at  least,  five  hun- 
dred of  them  togedier,  and  continually  at  play.  With  all  this 
quietness  of  spirit,  they  are  brave  when  put  to  the  test ;  and 
are  an  overmatch  for  an  equal  number  of  Blackfeet." 

The  foregoing  observations,  though  gathered  from  Mr. 
Wyeth  as  relative  to  the  Flatheads,  apply  in  the  main,  to  the 
Skynses  also.  Captain  Bonneville,  during  his  sojourn  with 
the  latter,  took  constant  occasion,  in  conversing  with  their 
principal  men,  to  encourage  them  in  the  cultivation  of  moral 
and  religious  habits ;  drawing  a  comparison  between  their 
peaceable  and  comfortable  course  of  life,  and  that  of  other 
tribes,  and  attributing  it  to  their  superior  sense  of  morality 
and  religion.  He  frequently  attended  their  religious  services, 
with  his  people ;  always  enjoining  on  the  latter  the  most  re- 
verential deportment ;  and  he  observed  that  the  poor- Indians 
were  always  pleased  to  have  the  white  men  present. 

The  disposition  of  these  tribes  is  evidently  favourable  to  a 
considerable  degree  of  civilization.  A  few  farmers,  settled 
among  them,  might  lead  them,  Captain  Bonneville  thinks,  to 
till  the  earth  and  cultivate  grain ;  the  country  of  the  Skynses, 
and  Nez  Perces,  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  raising  of  cattle. 
A  Christian  missionary  or  two,  and  some  trifling  assistance 
from  government,  to  protect  them  from  the  predatory  and  war- 
like tribes,  might  lay  the  foundation  of  a  Christian  people  in 
the  midst  of  the  great  western  wilderness,  who  would  "  wear 
the  Americans  near  their  hearts." 

We  must  not  omit  to  observe,  however,  in  qualification  of 
the  sanctity  of  this  Sabbath  in  the  wilderness,  that  these 
tribes,  who  are  all  ardently  addicted  to  gambling  and  horse- 
racing/  make  Sunday  a  peculiar  day  for  recreations  of  the 
kind,  not  deeming  them  in  anywise  out  of  season*  "  After 
prayers  and  pious  ceremonials  are  over,  there  is  scarce  an 
hour  in  the  day,"  says  Captain  Bonneville,  "  that  you  do  not  see 
several  horses  racing  at  full  speed ;  and  in  every  comer  of  the 
camp,  are  groups  of  gamblers,  ready  to  stake  everything  upon 
the  all-absorbing  game  of  hand."  "The  Indians,"  says  Wyeth, 
**  appear  to  enjoy  their  amusements  with  more  zest  than  the 
whites.  They  are  great  gamblers ;  and  in  proportion  to  their 
means,  play  bolder,  and  bet  higher  than  white  men." 

The  cultivation  of  the  religious  feeling,  above  noted,  among 
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the  savages,  has  been,  at  times,  a  convenient  policy,  with  some 
of  the  more  knowing  traders  ;  who  have  derived  great  credit 
and  influence  among  them,  by  being  considered  "  medicine 
men ; "  that  is,  men  gifted  with  mysterious  knowledge.  This 
feeling  is,  also,  at  times,  played  upon  by  religious  charlatans ; 
who  are  to  be  found  in  savage,  as  well  as  civilized  life.  One 
of  these  was  noted  by  Wyeth,  during  his  sojourn  among  the 
Flatheads.  **  A  new  great  man,"  says  he,  "  is  rising  in  the  camp, 
Tvho  aims  at  power  and  sway.  He  covers  his  designs  under 
the  ample  cloak  of  religion ;  inculcating  some  new  doctrines 
and  ceremonials  among  those  who  are  more  simple  than  him- 
self. He  l^is  already  made  proselytes  of  one-fifth  of  the 
camp ;  beginning  by  working  on  the  women,  the  children,  and 
the  weak-minded.  His  followers  are  all  dancing  on  the  plain, 
to  their  own  vocal  music.  The  more  knowing  ones  of  the 
tribe  look  on  and  laugh ;  thinking  it  all  too  foolish  to  do  harm; 
but  they  will  soon  find  that  women,  children,  and  fools,  form 
a  large  majority  of  every  community,  and  they  vrill  have, 
eventually,  to  follow  the  new  light,  or  be  considered  among 
the  profane.  As  soon  as  a  preacher,  or  pseudo-prophet  of  the 
^d,  gets  followers  enough,  he  either  takes  command  of  the 
tnbe,  or  branches  off  and  sets  up  for  an  independent  chief  and 
'medicineman.*" 


CHAPTER  XLVI, 

raovisioNs  were  now  growing  scanty  in  the  camp,  and  Cap- 
to  Bonneville  found  it  necessary  to  seek  a  new  neighbour- 
hood. Taking  leave,  therefore,  of  his  friends  the  Skjmses, 
he  set  off  to  the  westwai^d,  and,  crossing  a  low  range  of  moun- 
ts, encamped  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Ottolais.  Being 
DOW  within  thirty  ihiles  of  Fort  Wallah- Wallah,  the  trading 
post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  he  sent  a  small  detach- 
Dient  of  men  thither,  to  purchase  com  for  the  subsistence  of 
his  party.  The  men  were  well  received  at  the  fort ;  but  all 
supplies  for  their  camp  were  peremptorily  refused.  Tempting 
offers  were  made  them,  however,  if  they  would  leave  their  pre- 
^nt  employ,  and  enter  into  the  service  of  the  company ;  but 
%  were  not  to  be  seduced. 

When  Captain  Bonneville  saw  his  messengers  return  empt^- 
J^ded,  he  ordered  an  instant  move,  for  there  was  imniinent 
^ger  of  &mine.     He  pushed  forward  down  the  course  of  the, 
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Ottolais,  which  nine  diagoiuJ  to  the  Columbia,  and  £bJI^  into 
it  about  fifty  miles  below  the  Wallah-Wallah.  His  route  lay 
through  a  beautiful  uadulating  country,  covered  with  horses 
belonging  to  the  Skynses,  who  sent  them  there  for  pasturage. 
On  reaching  the  Columbia,  Captain  Bonnerille  hoped  to  open 
a  tzade  with  the  nativeB,  for  fish  and  othesr  provisions ;  but  to 
his  sur^Hise,  they  kept  alooC  uid  even  hid  tiiemaelves  on  his 
approadi.  He  soon  disooyered  that  they  were  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Hudaon'e  Bay  Company,  who  had  forbidden 
th^m  to  trade,  or  hold  any  communion  with  hun.  He  pro- 
ceed^ along  the  Columbia,  but  it  was  everywhere  the  same; 
nol  an  article  of  provisions  was  to  be  obtained  from  the 
nKtives,  and  he  was,  at  length,  obliged  to  kill  a  couple  of  his 
horses  to  sustain  his  famishing  people.  He  now  came  to  a 
haJt,  and  consulted  what  was  to  be  done.  The  broad  and 
beautiful  Columbia  lay  before  diem,  smooth  and  unru£ied  as 
a  mirror ;  a  little  move  joumey^g  would  take  them  to  its 
lower  region ;  to  the  ndt^  valley  of  the  Wallamut,  their  pro- 
jected winter  quartos.  To  advance  under  present  circom- 
stances  would  be  to  court  starvation.  The  resources  d  the 
country  were  locked  against  them,  by  the  influence  of  a  jealous 
and  powerful  monc^ly.  If  they  reached  the  Wallamut,  they 
could  scarcely  hope  to  obtain  sufficient  supplies  for  the  winter ; 
if  they  lingered  any  longer  in  the  country,  the  snows  would 
gather  upon  the  mountains  and  cut  off  their  retreat.  By 
hastening  their  return,  they  would  be  able  to  reach  the  Blue 
Mountains  juat  in  time  to  And  the  elk,  the  deer,  and  the  big- 
horn ;  and  after  they  had  supplied  themselves  with  provisions, 
they  might  push  thxou^  the  mountains  before  they  were  en- 
tirely bkx^ed  up  by  snow.  Influenced  by  these  coesidera- 
tions.  Captain  Bonneville  reluctantly  turned  his  back  a  second 
time  on  the  Columbia,  and  set  off  for  the  Blue  Mountaios. 
He  took  his  course  up  John  Day's  Eiver,  so  called  from  one 
oi  the  hunters  in  the  original  Astorian  enterprise.  As  famine 
was  at  his  heels,  he  travelled  fast,  and  reached  the  mountains 
by  the  1  st  of  October.  He  entered  by  the  opening  made  by 
John  Day's  Biver ;  it  was  a  ru^ed  and  difi^ult  defile,  bathe 
and  his  men  had  become  accustomed  to  hard  aorambles-of  the 
kind.  Fortunately,  the  September  lams  had  extinguished 
the  fires  whieh  reoeatly  spread  over  these  regions ;  and  the 
mountains,  no  longer  vrrapped  in  smoke«  now  revealed  &I1 
their  grandeur  and  sublimity  to  the  eye. 
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They  -were  ^sappoioted  in  their  expectatioB  of  finding 
ahoadaat  game  in  the  oaountftins ;  lurge  bawis  of  thiS  natives 
had  passed  thiou^  nstnnung  from  their  fishing  expeditions^ 
and  had  driven  all  the  game  before  them.  It  was  only  now 
and  then  that  the  hunters  ooidd  bhng  in  suffident  to  keep  the 
party  £-om  etarvaition. 

,To  9dd  to  iheix  distress,  l^ey  mistook  their  rtKite,  and 
iraQda:ed  for  ten  days  «moBg  hi^  and  bald  hiUs  of  clay.  At 
length,  after  much  perplexity,  they  made  their  way  to  the 
huks  of  Snake  Bxver«  following  the  course  of  which,  they 
w^e  sure  to  cescli  their  ^ace  of  destinalaoa. 

It  was  tbe  5i^tli  October  wtken  ^aej  found  themselves  once 
more  upon  this  noted  stieaoL  The  Shoahokoes,  whom  they 
had  aaet  with  in  eneh  scanty  nnmhers  on  their  journey  down 
the  river,  ntm  ahasUately  thronged  its  banks  to  profit  by  the 
abondsnce  of  sainon,  and  lay  up  a  stodi  for  winter  provisions. 
Seaffi)lds  were  errwrywhere  ereeted,  and  immense  quantities 
of  fish  dxyix^  npon  them.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  how- 
ever, the  flsdmon  are  extremely  poor,  and  die  travellers  needed 
their  keen  sauoe  of  hunger  to  give  tlnem  a  relish. 

In  some  places  the  shores  were  completely  covered  with  a 
stratum  of  dead  ssinonf  exhausted  in  ascending  the  river,  or 
toroyed  at  the  fialla ;  the  Uiid  odour  of  wl^ih  tainted  the 
air. 

It  was  not  ontil  the  trsvoUers  reached  the  head  waters  of 
the  Poitneot  that  tfaey  really  found  themselves  in  a  region  of 
abasdance.  Hess -the  bu^Galo  were  in  immense  herds ;  and 
hcffe  they  Temamed  for  three  days,  slaying  and  cooking,  and 
feasting,  amd  indemnifyizig  then^elves  by  an  enormous  carni- 
val for  a  long  9ad  hungry  Lent.  Theur  horses,  too,  found 
good  pastorage,  and  enjoyed  a  little  rest  after  a  severe  spell  of 
luu:d  travelling. 

Daring  this  period,  tmo  bonsemen  aniv«d  at  the  camp,  who 
proved  to  he  messengers  «ent  express  for  supplies  from  Mon- 
tero's  party ;  which  had  been  sent  to  beat  up  the  Crow  country 
^  the  BladK  Hills,  and  to  winter  on  the  Arkansas.  They 
Imported  that  ail  was  well  with  the  party,  hut  that  they  had 
not  been  able  to  aeeomplish  tbe  whole  d  their  mission,  and 
were  stUl  in  the  Crow  oeuntry,  where  they  should  remain  un 
til  joiaed  by  Captain  BonnevUlo  in  the  spring.  The  captain 
detamed  the  messengers  with  him  until  the  17th  of  Novem- 
W,  when,  having  reached  the  cadiies  on  Bear  Eiver,  and  pro* 
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cured  tbence  the  required  supplies,  he  sent  them  back  to  their 
party;  appointing  a  rendezvous  towards  the  last  of  June 
following,  on  the  forks  of  Wind  Elver  vallej,  in  the  Crow 
country. 

He  now  remained  several  days  encamped  near  the  caches, 
and  having  discovered  a  small  band  of  Shoshonies  in  his 
neighbourhood,  purchased  from  them  lodges,  furs,  and  other 
articles  of  winter  comfort,  and  arranged  with  them  to  encamp 
together  during  the  winter. 

The  place  designed  by  the  captain  for  the  wintering  ground 
'  w£Ls  on  the  upper  part  of  Bear  River,  some  distance  off.  He 
delayed  approaching  it  as  long  as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid 
driving  off  the  buffalo,  which  would  be  needed  for  winter  pro- 
visions. He  accordingly  moved  forward  but  slowly,  merely  as 
the  want  of  game  and  grass  obliged  him  to  shift  lus  position. 

The  weather  had  already  become  extremely  cold,  and  the 
snow  lay  to  a  considerable  depth.  To  enable  the  horses  to 
carry  as  much  dried  meat  as  possible,  he  caused  a  cache  to  be 
made,  in  which  all  the  baggage  that  could  be  spared  was  de- 
posited. This  done,  the  party  continued  to  move  slowly 
toward  their  winter  quarters. 

They  were  not  doomed,  however,  to  suffer  from  scarcity 
during  the  present  winter.  The  people  upon  Snake  Eiver 
having  chased  off  the  buffalo  before  the  snow  had  become 
deep,  immense  herds  now  came  trooping  over  the  mountains; 
forming  dark  masses  on  their  sides,  from  which  their  deep- 
mouthed  bellowing  sounded  like  the  low  peals  and  mutter- 
ings  from  a  gathering  thunder-cloud.  In  effect,  the  cloud 
troke,  and  down  came  the  torrent  thundering  into  the  valley. 
/  It  is  utterly  impossible,  according  to  Captain  Bonneville, 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  sight  of  such 
countless  throngs  of  animals  of  such  bulk  and  spirit,  all  rush- 
ing forward  as  if  swept  on  by  a  whirlwind. 

The  long  privation  which  the-  travellers  had  suffered  gave 
uncommon  ardour  to  their  present  hunting.  One  of  the 
Indians  attached  to  the  party,  finding  himself  on  horseback 
in  the  midst  of  the  buffaloes,  without  either  rifle  or  bow  and 
arrows,  dashed  after  a  fine  cow  that  was  passing  close  by  him, 
and  plunged  his  knife  into  her  side  with  such  lucky  aim  as  to 
bring  her  to  the  ground.  It  was  a  daring  deed ;  but  hunger 
had  made  him  almost  desperate. 

The  buffaloes  are  sometimes  tenacious  of  life,  and  must 
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be  wounded  in  particular  parts.  A  ball  striking  the  shagged 
frontlet  of  a  bull,  produces  no  other  effect  than  a  toss  of  the 
head,  and  greater  exasperation;  on  the  contrary,  a  ball 
striking  the  forehead  of  a  cow,  is  fatal.  Several  instances 
occurred  during  this  great  hunting  bout,  of  bulls  fighting 
fiiriouslj  after  having  received  mortal  wounds.  Wyeth,  also, 
was  witness  to  an  instance  of  the  kind  while  encamped  with 
Indians.  During  a  grand  hunt  of  the  buffalo,  one  of  the 
Indians  pressed  a  bull  so  closely  that  the  animal  turned 
suddenly  upon  him.  His  horse  stopped  short,  or  started 
back,  and  threw  him.  Before  he  could  rise,  the  bull  rushed 
furiously  upon  him,  and  gored  him  in  the  chest,  so  that  his 
breath  came  out  at  the  aperture.  He  was  conveyed  back  to 
the  camp,  and  his  wound  was  dressed.  Giving  himself  up,  for 
slain,  he  called  round  him  his  friends,  end  made  his  will  by 
word  of  mouth.  It  was  something  like  a  death  chant,  and  at 
the  end  of  every  sentence  those  around  responded  in  concord. 
He  appeared  no  ways  intimidated  by  the  approach  of  death. 
"I  think,"  adds  Wyeth,  "  the  Indians  die  better  than  the 
white  men ;  perhaps,  from  having  less  fear  about  the  future.** 

The  bu£felo  may  be  approached  very  near,  if  the  hunter 
keeps  to  the  leeward ;  but  they  are  quick  of  scent,  and  will 
take  the  alarm  and  move  off  from  a  party  of  hunters  to  the 
windward,  eVen  when  two  miles  distant. 

The  vast  herds  which  had  poured  down  into  the  Bear  River 
valley,  were  now  snow-bound,  and  remained  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  camp  throughout  the  winter.  This  furnished 
the  trappers  and  their  Indian  friends  a  perpetual  carnival ; 
so  that  to  slay  and  eat  seemed  to  be  the  main  occupations  of 
the  day.  It  is  astonishing  what  loads  of  meat  it  requires  to 
<^pe  with  the  appetite  of  a  hunting  camp. 

The  ravens  and  wolves  soon  came  in  for  their  share  of  the 
good  cheer.  These  constant  attendants  of  the  hunter  gathered 
in  vast  numbers  as  the  winter  advanced.  They  might  be 
completely  out  of  sight,  but  at  the  report  of  a  gun,  flights  of 
ravens  would  immediately  be  seen  hQvering  in  the  air,  no  one 
knew  whence  they  came ;  whfle  the  sharp  visages  of  the  wolves 
would  peep  down  from  the  brow  of  every  hill,  waiting  for  the 
hunter's  departure,  to  pounce  upon  the  carcass. 

Beside  the  buffaloes,  there  were  other  neighbours  snow- 
^uiid  in  the  valley,  whose  presence  did  not  promise  to  be  so 
advantageous.     This  was  a  band  of  Eutaw  Indians,  who  were 
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encamped  higher  up  on  the  river.  They  are  a  poor  tribfr,  that, 
in  a  scale  of  the  various  trihes  inhabiting  these  regions,  -waM 
rank  between  the  Shoshoni^s  and  the  Shosbokoea  or  Boot 
Diggers;  though  more  bold  and  wailike  than  the  letter. 
They  have  but  few  rifles  among  them,  and  are  ge&ezally 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows. 

As  this  band  and  the  Shoshonies  wiMre  at  deadly  fead,  on 
account  of  old  grievances,  and  as  neither  party  stood  in  awe 
of  the  other,  it  was  feared  some  bloody  seemes  might  eiffiue. 
Captain  Bonneidlle,  therefore,  undertook  the  office  of  -paa^L- 
cator,  and  sent  to  the  Entaw  chiefs,  inviting  them  to  a  ftieodly 
smoke,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  receneiliation.  His  invita- 
tion was  proudly  declined ;  whereupon  he  went  to  them  in 
person,  abd  succeeded  in  effecting  a  suspaision  of  hostilitieB 
until  the  chiefs  of  the  two  tribes  could  meet  in  council.  The 
braves  of  the  two  rival  camps  sullenly  sxiqmmced  in  the 
arrangement.  They  would  take  their  seats  upon  the  hill 
tops,  and  watch  their  quondam  enemies  hunting  the  buiyo 
in  the  plain  below,  and  evidently  repine  tlmt  their  hands 
were  tied  up  from  a  skirmish.  The  worthy  captain,  however, 
succeeded  in  carrying  through  his  benevolent  mediation. 
The  chiefs  met ;  the  amicable  pipe  was  smoked,  the  hatchet 
buried,  and  peace  formally  proclaimed.  After  this,  both 
camps  united  and  mingled  in  social  intercoarse.  Private 
quarrels,  however,  would  occasionally  occur  in  hunting,  about 
the  division  of  the  game,  and  blows  would  sometimes  be  ex- 
changed over  the  carcass  of  a  bu£Ealo ;  but  the  chiefs  wisely 
took  no  notice  of  these  individual  brawls. 

One  day,  the  scouts,  who  had  been  nmging  the  hiOs, 
brought  news  of  several  large  herds  of  antelopes  in  a  amaU 
valley  at  no  great  distance.  This  produced  a  sensation 
among  the  Indians,  for  both  tribes,  were  in  ragged  condition, 
and  sadly  in  want  of  those  shirts  made  of  the  skin  of  the 
antelope.  It  was  determined  to  have  '*  a  surround,"  as  i^ 
mode  of  hunting  that  animal  is  called.  I/verything  now 
assumed  an  air  of  mystic  solemnity  and  imparUMace.  The 
chiefs  prepared  their  medicines  or  charms,  each  according  to 
his  own  method,  or  £eincied  inspiration,  generally  with  the 
compound  of  certain  simples ;  others  consulted  the  entniSs 
of  animals  which  they  had  sacrificed,  and  thence  drew  favour- 
able auguries.  After  much  grave  smoking  and  detibevatii^,  it 
was  at  length  proclaimed  ih&t  all  who  were  able  to  lift  a  dob, 
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msny  ffomsaa^  or  child,  i^ould  muster  iot  ^  the  surround." 
When  all  had  ccmgregated,  thej  moved  m  rude  procession  to 
tbe  nearest  point  of  Sie  vallej  in  question,  and  there  halted. 
Another  course  of  smoking  and  detiberating,  of  which  the 
Indiaiis  are  so  fond,  took  phice  among  the  chiefs.  Directions 
vera  then  ksued  for  the  horsemen  to  make  a  circuit  of  about 
seven  mile%  so  as  to  encompass  the  herd.  When  this  -was 
done,  the  whole  mounted  force  dashed  off,  simultaneously,  at 
fall  ^eed,  shouting  and  yelling  at  the  top  of  their  Yoices.  In 
a  short  £^ce  of  time,  the  autelopes»  startled  from  their  hiding 
plices,  came  boimding  from  all  points  into  the  valley.  The 
nders,  now  gradually  oontracting  their  cirde,  brought  them 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  spot,  where  the  senior  chief,  sur- 
rounded by  the  elders,  male  and  female,  was  seated  in  super- 
vision of  the  chase.  The  antelopes,  nearly  exhausted  with 
fatigue  and  ftight,  and  bewildered  by  perpetual  whooping, 
made  no  effort  to  break  through  the  ring  of  the  hunters,  but 
ran  round  in  small  circles,  until  man,  womcm,  and  child,  beat 
them  down  witii  bludgeons.  Such  is  the  nature  of  that 
species  of  antelope  hunting,  technically  called  ''  a  surround." 
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Game  continued  to  abound  throughout  the  winter ;  and  the 
camp  was  overstocked  with  provisions.  Beef  and  venison, 
^umps  and  haunches,  buffolo  tongues  and  marrow-bones,  were 
constantly  cooking  at  every  fire ;  and  the  whole  atmosphere 
w  redolent  with  the  savoury  fumes  of  roast  meat.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  continual  "  feast  of  &t  things,"  and  though  there 
Diight  be  a  lack  of  •*  wine  upon  the  lees,"  yet,  we  have  shown 
^at  a'substitiite  was  occasionally  to  be  found  in  honey  and 
alcohol. 

Both  the  Shoshonies  and  the  Eutaws  conducted  themselves 
^  great  propriety.  It  is  true,  they  now  and  then  filched  a 
few  tnfles  from  their  good  friends,  the  Big  Hearts,  when  their 
^^s  were  turned ;  but  then,  they  always  treated  them,  to 
^6ir  &ces,'  with  the  utmost  deference  and  respect ;  and  good- 
^^i^acniredly  vied  with  the  trappers  in  all  kinds  of  feats  of 
activity  and  mirthful  sports.  The  two  tribes  maintained  to- 
wards each  other,  also,  a  friendliness  of  aspect,  which  gave 
Captain  Bonneville  reason  to  hope  that  all  past  animosity  was 
«&ctually  buried. 
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The  two  rival  bands,  however,  had  not  long  been  muigled  in 
this  social  manner,  before  their  ancient  jealousy  began  to  break 
out,  in  a  new  form.  The  senior  chief  of  the  Shoshonies  was 
a  thinking  man,  and  a  man  of  observation.  He  had  been 
among  the  Nez  Perces,  listened  to  their  new  code  of  morality 
and  religion  received  from  the  white  men,  and  attended  their 
devotional  exercises.  He  had  observed  the  effect  of  all  this,  in 
elevating  the  tribe  in  the  estimation  of  the  white  men ;  and 
determined,  by  the  same  means,  to  gain  for  his  own  tribe  a 
superiority  over  their  ignorant  rivals,  the  Eutaws.  He  accord- 
ingly assembled  his  people,  and  promulgated  among  them  the 
mongrel  doctrines  and  form  of  worship  of  the  Nez  Perces ;  re- 
commending the  same  to  their  adoption.  The  Shoshonies 
were  struck  with  the  novelty,  at  least,  of  the  measure^  and  en- 
tered into  it  with  spirit.  They  began  to  observe  Sundays  and 
holidays,  and  to  have  their  devotional  dances,  and  chants,  and 
other  ceremonials,  about  which  the  ignorant  Eutaws  knew 
nothing ;  while  they  exerted  their  usual  competition  in  shoot- 
ing and  horse- racing,  and  the  renowned  game  of  hand. 

Matters  were  going  on  thus  pleasantly  and  prosperously,  in  this 
motley  community  of  white  and  red  men,  when,  one  morning, 
two  stark  free  trappers,  arrayed  in  the  height  of  savage  finery, 
and  mounted  on  steeds  as  fine  and  as  fiery  as  themselves,  and 
all  jingling  with  hawks*  bells,  came  galloping,  with  whoop  and 
halloo,  into  the  camp. 

They  were  fresh  from  the  winter  encampment  /  of  the 
American  Fur  Company,  in  the  Green  Eiver  valley ;  and  had 
come  to  pay  their  old  comrades  of  Captain  Bonneville's  com- 
pany a  visit.  An  idea  i^ay  be  formed,  from  the  scenes  we 
have  already  given  of  conviviality  in  the  wilderness,  of  the 
manner  in  which  these  game  birds  were  received  by  those  of 
their  feather  in  the  camp ;  what  feasting,  what  revelling,  what 
boasting,  what  bragging,  what  ranting  and  roaring,  and  racing 
and  gambling,  and  squabbling  and  fighting,  ensued  among  these 
.  boon  companions.'  Captain  Bonneville,  it  is  true,  maintained 
always  a  certain  degree  of  law  and  order  in  his  camp,  and 
checked  each  fierce  excess ;  but  the  trappers,  in  their  seasons 
of  idleness  and  relaxation,  require  a  degree  of  licence  and  in- 
dulgence, to  repay  them  for  the  long  privations,  and  almost 
incredible  hardships  of  their  periods  of  ^tive  service. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  feasting  and  frolicking,  a  freak  of 
the  tender  passion  intervened,  and  wrought  a  complete  change 
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in  the  scene.  Among  the  Indian  beauties  in  the  camp  of  the 
£ataws  and  Shoshonies,  the  free  trappers  discoyered  two,  who 
had  whilom  figured  as  their  squaws.  These  connectiops  fre- 
qoentlj  take  place  for  a  season,  and  sometimes  continue  for 
years,  if  not  perpetually ;  but  are  apt  to  be  broken  when  the 
free  trapper  starts  off,  suddenly,  on  some  distant  anil  .rough 
expedition. 

In  the  present  instance,  these  wild  blades  were  anxious  to 
regain  their  belles;  nor  were  the  latter  loath  once  more  to 
come  under  their  protection.  The  free  trapper  combines,  in 
the  eye  of  an  Indian  girl,  all  that  is  dashing  and  heroic  in  a 
warrior  of  lier  own  race,  whose  gait,  and  garb,  and  bravery  he 
emulates,  with  all  that  is  gallant  and  glohous  in  the  white 
man.  And  t^en  the  indulgence  with  which  he  treats  her,  the 
finery  in  which  he  decks  her  out,  the  state  in  which  she  moves, 
tlie  sway  she  enjoys  over  both  his  purse  and  person,  instead  of 
heing  the  drudge  and  slave  of  an  Indian,  husband,  obliged  to 
carry  his  pack,  and  build  his  lodge,  and  make  his  fire,  and 
bear  his  cross  humours  and  dry  blows.  No ;  there  is  no  com- 
parison, in  the  eyes  of  an  aspiring  belle  of  the  wilderness,  be- 
tween a  free  trapper  and  an  Indian  brave. 

With  respect  to  one  of  the  parties,  the  matter  was  easily 
arranged.  The  beauty  in  question  was  a  pert  little  Eutaw 
wencb,  that  had  been  taken  prisoner,  in  some  war  excursion, 
hy  a  Shoshonie.  She  was  readily  ransomed  for  a  few  articles 
of  trifling  value ;  and  forthwith  figured  about  the  camp  in  fine 
^^j  "  with  rings  on  her  fingers,  and  bells  on  her  toes,"  and 
a  tossed-up  coquettish  air,  that  made  her  the  envy,  admiration, 
^d  abhorrence,  of  all  the  leathern-dressed,  hard-working 
sqnaws  of  her  acquaintance. 

As  to  the  other  beauty,  it  was  quite  a  different  matter.  She 
^  become  the  wife  of  a  Shoshonie  brave.  It  is  true,  he  had 
another  wife,  of  older  date  than  the  one  in  questio*n ;  who, 
^erefore,  took  command  in  his  household,  and  treated  his 
"6w  spouse  as  a  slave ;  but  the  latter  was  the  wife  of  his  last 
^cy,  his  latest  caprice ;  and  was  precious  in  his  eyes.  All 
attempt  to  bargain  with  him,  therefore,  was  useless ;  the  veiy 
proposition  was  repulsed  with  anger  and  disdain.  The  spirit 
of  the  trapper  was  roused,  his  pride  was  piqued  as  well  as  his 
P^ion.  He  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  his  quondam  mis- 
^esB  to  elope  with  him.  His  horses  were  fleet,  the  winter 
eights  were  long  and  dark,  before  daylight  they  would  be  be- 
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yond  the  reach  of  pursuit;  and  once  at  the  encampmezit  in 
Green  Eiver  valley,  they  might  set  the  whole  band  of  Shosho- 
xdes  at  defiance. 

The  Indian  girl  listened  and  hn^d.  Her  heart  yeatmed 
after  the  ease  and  splendour  of  conditioB  of  a  trapper's  bride, 
and  throbbed  to  be  freed  from  the  eapridova  control  of  the 
premier  squaw ;  but  she  dreaded  the  failure  of  the  plan,  and 
the  fuzy  of  a  Shoshonie  husband.  They  parted ;  the  Indian 
girl  in  tears,  and  the  madcap  trapper  more  mad  than  e^«r, 
with  his  thwarted  passion. 

Theii'  interviews  had,  probably,  been  detected,  and  the 
jealousy  of  the  Shoshonie  brave  aroused :  a  clamour  of  angry 
voices  was  heard  in  his  lodge,  with  the  sound  ol  blows,  and  <^ 
female  weeping  and  lamenting.  At  night,  as  the  trapper  ky 
tossing  on  his  pellet,  a  soft  v(»ce  whispered  at  the  door  of  his 
lodge.  His  mistress  stood  trembling  before  him.  She  was 
ready  to  follow  whithersoever  he  should  lead. 

In  an  instant,  he  was  up  and  out.  He  had  two  prime 
horses,  sure,  and  swift  of  foot,  and  of  great  wind.  With 
stealthy  quiet,  they  were  brought  up  and  saddled ;  and,  in  a 
few  moments,  he  and  his  prize  were  careering  over  the  snow, 
with  which  the  whole  country  was  covered.  In  tiaie  eagerness 
of  escape,  they  had  made  no  provision  for  their  journey ;  days 
must  elapse  before  they  could  reach  their  haveii  of  safety,  and 
mountains  and  prairies  be  traversed,  wrapped  in  all  the  deso- 
lation of  winter.  For  the  present,  however,  they  thon^^  of 
nothing  but  flight ;  urging  their  horses  forward  over  the  dreary 
wastes,  and  fancying,  in  ^  howling  of  every  blast,  they  hetid 
the  yell  of  the  pursuer. 

At  early  dawn,  the  Shoshonie  beeame  aware  of  his  kes. 
Mounting  his  swiftest  horse,  he  set  off  in  hot  porsuit.  He 
soon  found  the  trail  of  the  fugitives,  and  spurred  on  in  hopes 
of  overtaking  them.  The  winds,  hoVTever,  which  svp&pt  the 
valley,  had  drifted  the  light  snow  into  the  pdnts  made  by  the 
horses'  hoofs.  In  a  little  while,  he  lost  all  trace  of  them,  and 
was  completely  thrown  out  of  the  chase.  He  knew,  however, 
the  situation  of  the  camp  toward  which  they  were  bound,  and 
a  direct  course  through  the  mountains,  by  which  he  mi^t 
arrive  there  sooner  ti^an  the  fugitives.  Through  the  most 
rugged  defiles,  therefore,  he  urged  his  course  by  day  and 
night,  scarce  pausing  until  he  reached  the  camp.  It  was  some 
time  before  the  fugitives  made  their  appearance.     Six  dajs 
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had  they  been  trsrersifig  the  rnntry  m\^  They  eame,  ha^ 
gard  with  htmger  and  fieitigiie,  and  their  horses  ledtenng  uader 
&em.  The  first  object  that  met  their  eyes,  on  enteffiag  the 
camp,  was  tiro  Shoehome  braTe.  He  roshed,  knife  in  bond, 
to  plange  it  in  the  heart  that  had  proved  false  to  him.  The 
trapper  threw  himseif  before  the  oowering  fovm  of  his  mis- 
tress, and,  exhausted  as  he  was,  prepared  for  a  deadly  struggle. 
The  Shosfaonie  patned.  His  habitual  aiwe  of  the  white  man 
cbecked'his  arm;  the  tmpper*s  friends  crowded  to  the -spot, 
and  arrested  him.  A  parley  ensued,  A  kind  ci  erim.  eon. 
adjudication  took  place,  such  as  frequently  oeoors  in  -civilized 
life.  A  couple  Off  horses  were  declared  to  be  a  fiadr  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  of  a  woman  who  had  previously  lost  her 
heart ;  with  this,  the  8ho&dioQie  brave  was  iain  to  pacify  his 
passion.  He  returned  to  Captain  Bonneville's  camp,  some- 
what cre8^iallen,  it  is  true ;  but  parried  the  ofiQcioias  condcde- 
ments  of  his  friends,  by  observing,  that  two  i^ood  horses  were 
very  good  pay  for  one  bad  wile. 


CHAPTER  XLVin, 

The  winter  was  sow  breakii)g  up,  the  snows  were  melted  from 
the  hills,  and  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  mountains,  emd  the 
time  for  decamping  had  arrived.  Captain  Bonneville  dis- 
patched a  party  to  -tibe  eaches,  who  brou^  away  all  the  e£Eects 
(^^^'Qceaied  there,  and  on  the  1st  of  April  (1835)  the  camp  was 
broken  up,  and  every  one  on  the  move.  The  white  men  and 
their  allies,  the  Eutaws  and  Shosbonies,  parted  with  maziy 
^^grets  and  sine^e  expressions  of  good-wHl,  for  their  intes^ 

coarse  throughout  the  winter  had  been  of  the  most  friendly 

land. 

Captain  Bonneville  and  his  party  passed  by  Ham's  Fork, 
&nd  reached  the  Colorado,  or  Greeti  Hiver,  withoat  accident^ 
^tbe  banks  of  which  they  remained  daring  the  residue  of 
^e  spring.  During  this  time^  they  were  conscious  that  a 
»^d*of  hostile  Indians  were  hovering  about  their  vicinity, 
watching  for  an  opportunity  to  sky  or  steal ;  bat  the  vigilant 
precautions  of  Captain  Bonneville  baffled  all  their  manceuvres^ 
In  SQch  dangerous  times,  the  experienced  movntaineer  is  never 
^thoat  his  rifle,  even  in  camp.  On  going  from  lodge  to  lodge 
^  rmt  his  comrades,  he  takes  it  witibi  him.  On  seatii^  him- 
^^  in  a  lodge,  he  lays  it  beside  him,  ready  to  be  snatched 
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up ;  Yfhen  he  goes  out,  he  takes  it  up  as  regularly  as  a  dtizen 
would  his  wal£ng  staff.  His  rifle  is  his  constant  friend  and 
protector. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  the  partj  were  a  little  to  the  east  of 
the  Wind  Eiver  Mountains,  where  they  halted  for  a  time  in 
excellent  pasturage,  to  give  their  horses  a  chance  to  recruit 
their  strength  for  a  long  journey ;  for  it  was  Captain  Bonne- 
Tille's  intention  to  shape  his  course  to  the  settlements ;  hav- 
ing already  heen  detained  by  the  complication  of  his  duties, 
and  by  yarious  losses  and  impediments,  far  beyond  the  time 
specified  in  his  leave  of  absence. 

While  the  party  was  thus  reposing  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Wind  Biver  Mountains,  a  solitary  free  trapper  rode  one 
«day  into  the  camp,  and  accosted  Captain  Bonneville.  He 
belonged,  he  said,  to  a  party  of  thirty  hunters,  who  had  just 
passed  through  the  neighbourhood,  but  whom  he  had  aban- 
doned in  consequence  of  their  ill-treatment  of  a  brother  trap- 
Eer ;  whom  they  had  cast  off  from  their  party,  and  left  widi 
is  bag  and  baggage,  and  an  Indian  wife  into  the  bargain,  in 
the  midst  of  a  desolate  prairie.  The  horseman  gave  a  piteous 
account  of  the  situation  of  this  helpless  pair,  and  solicited  the 
loan  of  horses  to  bring  them  and  their  effects  to  the  camp. 

The  captain  was  not  a  man  to  refuse  assistance  to  any  one 
in  distress,  especially  when  there  was  a  woman  in  the  case ; 
horses  were  immediately  dispatched,  with  an  escort,  to  aid  the 
unfortunate  couple.  The  next  day,  they  made  their  appear- 
ance with  all  their  effects  :  the  man,  a  stalwart  mountaineer, 
with  a  peculiarly  game  look ;  the  woman,  a  young  Blackfoot 
beauty,  arrayed  in  the  trappings  and  trinketiy  of  a  free  trap- 
per's bride. 

Finding  the  woman  to  be  quick-witted  and  communicatiTe, 
Captain  Bonneville  entered  into  conversation  with  her,  and 
obtained  from  her  many  j)articulars  concerning  the  habits  and 
customs  of  her  tribe;  especially  their  vraxs  and  huntings. 
They  pride  themselves  upon  being  the  "  best  legs  of  Uie 
mountains,"  and  hunt  the  buffalo  on  foot.  This  is  done  in 
spring  time,  when  the  frosts  have  thawed  and  the  ground  is 
soft.  The  heavy  buffalo  then  sink  over  their  hoofs  at  every  step 
and  are  easily  overtaken  by  the  Blackfeet ;  whose  fleet  steps 
press  lightly  on  the  surface.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the 
buffisdo  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  fleeter 
and  more ,  active  than  on  the  Atlantic  side ;  those  upon  the 
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plains  of  thp  Columbia  can  scarcely  be  oyertaken  by  a  borse 
that  would  outstrip  the  same  animal  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
tbe  Platte,  the  usual  hunting  ground  of  the  Blackfeet.  In 
the  course  of  further  conversation,  Captain  Bonneville  drew 
from  the  Indian  woman  her  whole  stoiy,  which  gave  a  picture 
of  savage  life,  and  of  the  drudgeiy  and  hardships  to  which  an 
Indian  wife  is  subject 

"I  was  the  wife,"  said  she,  *'  of  a  Blackfoot  warrior,  and  I 
served  him  faithfully.  Who  was  so  well  served  as  he? 
Whose  lodge  was  so  well  provided,  or  kept  so  clean?  I 
brought  wood  in  the  morning,  and  placed  water  always  at 
hand.  I  watched  for  his  coming;  and  he  found  his  meat 
cooked  and  ready.  If  he  rose  to  go  forth,  there  was  nothing 
to  delay  him.  I  searched  the  thought  that  was  in  his  heart, 
to  save  him  the  trouble  of  speaking.  When  I  went  abroad  on 
errands  for  him,-4he  chiefs  and  warriors  smOed  upon  me,  and 
the  jooDg  braves  spoke  soft  things  in  secret ;  but  my  feet 
were  in  the  straight  path,  and  my  eyes  could  see  nothing  but 
him. 

"  When  he  went  out  to  hunt,  or  to  war,  who  aided  to  equip 
him,  but  I?  When  he  returned,  I  met  him  at  the  door ;  I 
took  his  gun  ;  and  he  entered  without  further  thought  While 
he  sat  and  smoked,  I  unloaded  his  horses ;  tied  them  to  the 
stakes ;  brought  in  their  loads,  and  was  quickly  at  his  feet. 
If  his  moccasons  were  wet,  I  took  them  off  and  put  on  others 
which  were  dry  and  warm.  I  dressed  all  the  skins  he  had 
taken  in  the  chase.  He  could  never  say  to  me,  why  is  it  not 
done?  He  hunted  the  deer,  the  antelope,  and  the  buffalo, 
find  he  watched  the  enemy.  Everything  else  was  done  by  me. 
When  our  people  moved  their  camp,  he  mounted  his  horse 
and  rode  away ;  free  as  though  he  had  fallen  from  the  skies. 
He  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  labour  of  the  camp  ;  it  was  I 
that  packed  the  horses,  and  led  them  on  the  journey.  When 
^e  halted  in  the  evening,  and  he  sat  with  the  other  braves 
^d  smoked,  it  was  I  that  pitched  his  lodge ;  and  when  he 
came  to  eat  and  sleep,  his  supper  and  his  bed  were  ready. 

"I  served  him  faithfully;  and  what  was  my  reward?  A 
cloud  was  alwa3rs  on  his  brow,  and  sharp  lightning  on  his 
*ODgne.    I  was  his  dog,  and  not  his  wife. 

"Who  was  it  that  scarred  and  bruised  me?  It  was  he.  My 
wother  saw  how  I  was  treated.  His  heart  was  big  for  me. 
He  begged  me  to.  leave  my  tyrant  and  fly.    Where  could  I 
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go  ?  If  retaken^  who  would  protect  me  ?  My  brother  was  not 
a  chief;  he  oould  not  save  me  from  blows  ^od  vounds,  per- 
haps death.  At  length  I  was  penuaded.  I  followed  my 
brother  from  the  Tillage.  He  pointed  the  way  to  the  Nez 
Pa!ceB«  and  bade  me  go  axui  live  in  peaee  amon^  them.  We 
murted«  On  the  third  day  I  aaw  the  lodges  of  the  Nez 
Forces  before  me.  I  paused  for  a  moment,  and  had  no  heart 
to  go  on ;  but  my  horse  u^ighed,  and  I  took  it  as  a  good  sign, 
and  •suffered  bdm  to  galley  forward.  In  a  Uitle  while  I  was  in 
the  midlat  of  the  lodgeei  As  I  sat  cilefit  on  my  horse,  the 
people  gaiherod  roimd  ae,  and  infuired  whence  I  came.  I  told 
my  story.  A  chief  now  wn^ed  his  Uaoloet  close  around  him, 
aii^i  bade  me  dismount  I  obeyed.  He  took  my  horse  to 
lead  him  away.  My  heatt  giew  amall  wiibin  me.  I  felt,  on 
parting  with  my  hoiae,  as  if  my  last  frieiad  was  gone.  I  had 
no  worcb,  and  my  eyes  were  dry.  Aa  he  led  off  my  hocse,  a 
yoosg  braxe  stejpped  forward.  *  Are  youachirf  of  the  people?* 
cried  ha.  *  Do  we  listen  to  you  in  conacil,  and  follow  you  in 
battle  ?  Behold  !  a  stranger  flies  to  our  camp  from  the  dogs 
of  Biackfeet,  and  aaka  protection.  Let  shame  eoTor  your  faee. 
The  stranger  is  a  woman,  and  alone.  If  she  were  a  wwrrior, 
or  had  .a  warrior  by  her  aide,  your  heart  would  not  he  big 
enough  to  take  her  home.  But  he  is  youra.  By  the  right  of 
war  yon  may  daim  him ;  bixt  look  !*— hia  bow  vas  drawn*  and 
the  arrow  ready. — ^'you  never  shall  cresa  his  backl'  The 
arrow  pierced  the  heart  of  the  horse,  and  he  fell  dead. 

'*  An  old  woman  said  she  would  be  my  mother.  She  led  me 
to  her  lodge  :  my  heart  was  thawed  by  her  kindness,  and  my 
eyes  burst  forth  with  team;  like  the  ffosen  fi>ttntains  in  spring 
time.  She  never  dhanged;  but  as  the  days  passed  away,  was 
still  a  mother  to.  me.  The  people  were  loud  in  praise  of  the 
young  brare^  and  the  chief  was  ashamed,    I  liyed  in  peace. 

'*  A  partjT  of  tmppem  came  to  the  village,  and  one  of  them 
took  me  mr  his  infe.  This  ia  he.  I  am  very  happy ;  he 
treats  me  with  kindnesa,  and  I  have  taught  him  the  language 
of  my  people.  As  we  were  tmveltiag-thid  way,  some  of  the 
Biackfeet  warriors  beset  us,  and  oarried  off  the  horses  of  the 
party.  We  followed,;and  my  husband  held  a  parley  with  them. 
The  guns  were  laid  doivn,  and  the  pipe  was  lighted ;  butsome 
of  the  white  men  attempted  to  seize  the  horses  by  force,  and 
then  a  battle  began.  The  snow  was  deep ;  the  white  men 
sank  into  it  at  every  step ;  but  the  red  men,  with  their  snow- 
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shoes,  passed  over  the  Bixr£9ice  like  birds,  and  drove  off  many 
of  the  horses  in  sigkt  of  their  owners.  With  those  th«t  re- 
mained we  resumed  our  joumej.  At  lengti;i  words  took  plaise 
between  the  leader  of  the  party  and  my  husband.  He  took 
away  our  horses,  whidh  had  escaped  in  dM  battle,  and  tamed 
OS  from  his  camp.  My  husband  had  one  good  Mend  among 
the  trappers.  That  is  he  (pointing  to  the  man  who  had  asked 
assistance  for  them).  He  is  a  good  man.  His  heart  is  big. 
When  he  came  in  from  himting,  and  found  that  we  had  been 
driyen  away,  he  gave  vp  all  his  wages,  and  followed  ns, 
that  he  might  speak  good  words  for  us  to  Uie  white  captain." 


CHAPTEE  XLIX. 

Ok  the  25^d  of  June,  Oaptidn  Bonneville  raised  his  camp,  and 
moved  to  the  forks  of  Wind  Eiver;  ike  aj^inted  place  of 
rendezvous.  In  a  i&sr  days,  he  was  joined  there  by  the  bri- 
gade <^  Montero,  which  had  been  sent,  in  the  preceding  year, 
to  beat  up  the  Crow  ooontiT,  and  afb^wards  proceed  to  the 
Arkansas.  Montero  had  fo^Lowed  the  early  part  of  his  in- 
structions; after  trapping  upon  some  qf  the  upper  streams, 
he' proceeded  to  Powder  Biver.  Here  he  fell  in  with  the 
Crow  villages  or  bands,  who  treated  him  wi<h  unusual  kind- 
ness, and  prevailed  upon  him  to  take  up  his  winter  quarters 
among  them. 

The  Crowe,  at  that  time,  were  struggling  almost  for  ex- 
istence with  their  old  enemies,  the  Blackfeet;  who,  in  the 
past  year,  had  picked  off  the  flower  of  their  warriors  in  various 
engagements,  and  among  the  rest,  Axapooish,  the  friend  of 
the  white  men.  That  sagacious  and  magnanimous  chief  had 
beheld,  with  grief,  the  ravages  which  war  was  making  in  his 
tribe,  and  that  it  was  dechning  in  force,  and  must  eventually 
be  destroyed,  unless  some  signal  blow  could  be  struck  to  re- 
trieve its  fortunes.  In  a  pitohed  battle  of  the  two  tribes,  he 
made  a  speech  to  his  warriors,  urging  them  to  set  everything 
at  hazard  in  one  furious  charge ;  which  done,  he  led  the  way 
into  the  thickest  of  the  foe.  He  was  soon  separated  from  his 
men,  and  feU  covered  with  wounds,  but  his  self-devotion  was 
not  in  vain.  The  Blackfeet  were  d^eated;  and  from  that 
time  the  Grows  plucked  up  fresh  heart,  and  were  frequently 
SQocessful. 

Montero  had  not  been  long  encamped  among  them,  when 
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he  discovered  that  the  Blackfeet  were  hovering  about  the 
neighbourhood.  One  day  the  hunters  camo  galloping  into 
the  camp,  and  proclaimed  that  a  band,  of  the  enemy  vfos  at 
hand.  The  Crows  flew  to  arms,  leaped  on  their  horses,  and 
dashed  out  in  squadrons  in  pursuit.  They  overtook  the  re- 
treating enemy  in  the  midst  of  a  plain.  A  desperate  fight 
ensued.  Th^  Crows  had  the  adv^uitage  of  numbers,  .an4  of 
fighting  on  horseback.  The  greater  part  of  the  Blackfeet 
were  slain;  the  remna^t  took  shelter  in  a  close  thicket  of 
willows,  where  the  horse  could  not  enter ;  whence  they  phed 
their  bows  vigorously. 

The  Crows  drew  off  out  of  bow  shot,  and  endeavoured,  by 
taunts  and  bravadoes,  to  draw  the  warriors  out  of  their  retreat 
A  few  of  the  best  mounted  among  them,  rode  apart  from  the 
rest.  One  of  their  number  then  advanced  alone,  with  that 
martial  air  and  equestrian  grace  for  which  the  tribe  is  noted. 
When  within  an  arrow's  flight  of  the  thicket,  he  loosened  his 
rein,  urged  his  horse  to  full  speed,  threw  his  body  On  the  op- 
posite sid^,  so  as  to  hang  by  hut  one  leg,  and  present  no 
mark  to  the  foe;  in  this  way  he  swept  along  in  front  of  the 
thicket,  launching  his  arrows  from  under  the  neck  of  his 
steed.  Then  regaining  his  seat  in  the  saddle,  he  wheeled 
round,  and  returned  whooping*  and  scoffing  to  his  companions, 
who  received  him  with  yells  of  applause. 

Another  and  another  horseman  repeated  this  exploit;  but 
the  Blackfeet  were  not  to  be  taunted  out  of  their  safe  shelter. 
The  victors  feared  to  drive  desperate  men  to  extremities,  so 
they  forebore  to  attempt  the  thicket.  Towards*  night  they 
gave  over  the  attack,  and  returned  all-glorious  with  the  scalps 
of  the  slain.  Then  came  on  ihe  usual  feasts  and  triumj^ ; 
the  scalp-dance  of  warriors,  round  the  ghastly  trophies^  and 
all  the  other  fierce  revelry  of  barbarous  warfare.  When  the 
braves  had  finished  with  die  scalps,  they  were«  as  usual,  given 
up  to  the  women  and  children,  and  made  the  objects  of  new 
parades  and  dances.  They  were  theft  treasured  up  as  invalu- 
able trophies  and  decorations  by  the  braves  who  had  won 
them. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  scalp  of  a  white  man,  either 
through  policy  or  fear,  is  treated  witib  more  charity  than  that 
of  an  Indian.  The  warrior  who  won  it  is  jsntitled  to  his 
triumph  if  he  demands  it.  In  such  case,  the  war  party  alone 
dance  round  the  scalp.    It  is  then  taken  down,  and  the 
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shaded  frontlet  of  a  buffalo  substituted  in  its  place,  and 
abandoned  to  the  triumphs  and  insults  of  the  million. 

To  avoid  being  involved  in  these  guerillas,  as  well  as  to 
escape, from  the  extremely  social  intercourse  of  the  Crows, 
which  began  to  be  oppressive,  Montero  moved  to  the  distance 
of  several  miles  from  their  camps,  and  there  formed  a  winter 
cantonment  of  huts.  He  now  maintained  a  vigilant  watch  at 
night.  Their  horses,  which  were  turned  loose  to  graze  during 
the  day,  under  heedful  eyes,  were  brought  in  at  night,  and 
shut  up  in  strong  pens,  built  of  large  logs  of  cotton- wood. 

The  snows,  during  a  portion  of  the  winter,  were  so  deep  that 
the  poor  animals  couLd  find  but  little  sustenance.  Here  and 
there  a  tuft  of  grass  would  peer  above  the  snow ;  but  they  were 
in  general  driven  to  browse  the  twigs  and  tender  branches  of 
the  trees.  When  they  were  turned  out  ia  the  morning,  the  first 
moments  of  freedom  from  the  confinement  of  the  pen  were 
spent  in  frisking  and  gambolling.  This  done,  they  went  so- 
berly and  sadly  to  work,  to  glean  thteir  scanty  subsistence  for 
the  day.  In  the  meantime,  the  men  stripped  the  bark  of  the 
cotton- wood  tree  for  the  evening  fodder.  As  the  poor  horses 
would  return  towards  night,  witli  sluggish  and  dispirited  air, 
'  the  moment  they  saw  their  owners  approaching  them  with 
blankets  filled  with  cotton- wood  bark,  their  whole  demeanour 
underwent  a  change.  A  universal  neighing  and  capering 
took  place ;  they  wguld  rush  forward,  smell  to  the  blankets, 
paw  Uie  earth,  snort,  whinny,  and  prance  round  with  head  and 
tail  erect,  until  the  blankets  were  opened,  and  the  welcome 
provender  spread  before  them.  These  evidences  of  intelli- 
gence and  gladness  were  frequently  recounted  by  the  trappers 
as  proving  the  sagacity  of  the  animal. 

These  veteran  rovers  of  the  mountains  look  upon  their 
horses  as  in  some  respects  gifted  with  almost  human  intellect. 
An  old  and  experienced  trapper,  when  mounting  guard  about 
the  camp  in  dark  nights  and  times  of  peril,  gives  heedful 
attention  to  all  the  sounds  and  signs  of  the  horses.  No  enemy 
enters  nor  approaches  the  camp  without  attracting  their  no- 
tice, and  their  movements  not  only  give  a  vague  alarm,  but  it 
is  said  will  even  indicate  to  the  knowing  trapper  the  very 
quarter  whence  danger  threatens. 

In  the  daytime,  too,  while  a  hunter  is  engaged  on  the 
prairie,  cutting  up  the  deer  or  bufialo  he  has  slain,  he  depends 
upon  his  faithful  horse^  as  a  sentinel.     The  sagacious  animal 
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sees  and  smells  all  roand  him,  and  by  bis  starting  and  wfain- 
nying,  gives  notice  of  the  approach  of  strangers.  There  seems 
to  be  a  dumb  comimcradon  and  fellowship,  a  sort  of  fraternal 
sympathy,  between  the  hunter  and  his  horse.  They  matually 
rely  upon  each  other  for  company  and  protection;  and  nothing 
is  more  difficult,  it  is  said,  than  to  surprise  an  experienced 
hunter  on  the  prairie,  while  his  oM  and  fiivoarite  steed  is  at 
his  side. 

Montero  had  not  long  removed  his  camp  from  the  vicimty 
of  the  Crows,  and  fixed  himself  in  his  new  ^quarters,  when  the 
Blackfeet  marauders  discovered  his  cantonment,  and  began  to 
haunt  the  vicinity.  He  kept  up  a  vigiknt  watch,  however, 
and  foiled  every  attempt  of  the  enemy,  who,  at  length,  seemed 
to  hate  given  up  in  despair,  and  abandoned  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  trappers  relaxed  their  vigihmoe,  therefore,  and 
one  night,  after  a  day  of  severe  labour,  no  guards  were  posted, 
and  the  whole  camp  was  soon  asleep.  Towards  midnight, 
however,  the  lightest  sleepers  were  aroused  by  the  trampling 
of  hoofs ;  and,  giving  the  alarm,  the  whole  party  were  imme- 
diately on  their  legs,  and  hastened  to  the  pens.  The  bars 
were  down ;  but  no  enemy  was  to  be  seen  or  heard,  and  the 
horses  being  all  found  hard  by,  it  was  supposed  they  had 
been  left  down  through  negligence.  All  were  once  more 
asleep,  when,  in  about  an  hour,  there  was  a  second  alarm,  and 
it  was  discovered  that  several  horses  were  missing.  The  rest 
were  mounted,  and  so  spirited  a  pursuit  took  place,  that 
eighteen  of  the  number  carried  off  were  regained,  and  bat 
three  remained  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  Traps,  for  wolves, 
had  been  set  about  the  camp  the  preceding  day.  In  the 
morning,  it  was  discovered  that  a  Blackfoot  was  entrapped  by 
one  of  them,  but  had  succeeded  in  dragging  it  off.  His  trail 
was  followed  for  a  long  distance,  which  he  most  have  limped 
alone.  At  length,  he  appeared  to  have  fallen  in  with  some  of 
his  comrades,  who  had  relieved  him  from  hi?  painful  incum- 
brance. 

These  were  the  leading  incidents  of  Mpntero's  campaign  in 
the  Crow  country.  The  united  parties  now  celebrated  the  4th 
of  July,  in  rough  hunters'  ^tyle,  with  hearty  conviviality; 
after  which,  Captain  Bonneville  made  his  final  arrangements. 
Leaving  Montero  with  a  brigade  of  trappers  to  open  another 
campaign,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  residue  of  his 
men,  and  set  off  on  his  return  to  civilized  life.     VjTe  shall  not 
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detail  his  journey  idong  liie  coarse  of  the  Nebraska,  and  so, 
from  point  to  point  of  the  wilderness,  until  he  and  bis  band 
reached  the  frontier  aettlements  on  the  2^nd  of  August. 

Here,  aooordaag  to  has  own  account,  his  caralcade  m^ht 
hare  he&a.  taken  lor  a  procession  of  tatterdemalion  savages ; 
for  the  men  were  ragg^  abskost  to  nakedness,  and  had  con- 
tiaeted  a  wildaeas  of  aspect  doling  three  years  of  wandering 
in  the  wildemess.  A  iffw  hours  in  a  populous  town,  however, 
produoed  a  magieal  metamorphosis.  Hate  of  the  most  ample 
brim  ssod  longest  2iap,  coats  with  buttons  that  shone  like 
nirrors,  aad  pacrtalooBS  of  the  moi^  am|de  plenitude,  took 
place  of  the  well-^wom  trapper's  equipments ;  and  'the  happy 
wearers  might  be  seen  strolling  ahout  in  all  directions,  scat- 
tering their  sHver  like  sailors  just  from  a  cruise. 

The  worthy  eaptun,  howeyer,  seems  by  no  means  to  have 
^ared  the  excitement  of  his  men  on-  finding  himself  onoe 
more  in  the  thronged  resorts  of  civilized  life,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  have  looked  back  to  the  wildemess  with  regret. 
"  Though  the  prospect,"  says  he,  '*  of  onoe  more  tasting  the 
blessings  of  peaceful  society,  and  passing  days  and  nights 
imder  the  calm  guardianship  of  the  laws,  was  not  without  its 
attractions ;  yet  to  those  of  us  whose  whole  lives  had  been 
spent  in  the  stirm^  excitenient  and  perpetual  watchfulness 
of  adventures  in  the  wildemess,  the  change  was  far  from 
promising'  an  increase  of  that  contentment  and  inward  satis- 
faction most  conducive  to  happiness*  He  who,  like  myself, 
bas  r<wed  almost  from  boyhood  among  the  children  of  the 
forest,  and  over  the  nnfurrowed  plains  and  rugged  heights  of 
Ihe  western  wastes,  will* not  be  startled  to  leam,  that  not- 
withstanding all  the  fEiscinations  of  the  world  on  this  civilized 
side  of  the  mountains,  I  would  fain  make  my  bow  to  the 
^endours  and  gaieties  of  the  metropolis,  and  plunge  again 
amidst  the  hardships  and  perilli  of  the  .wilderness." 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  affairs  of  the  captain  have 
be«i  satisfftctoirily  arranged  wdth  the  War  Department,  and 
that  he  is  actually,  in  service  at  Fort  Gibson,  on  our  western 
frontier,  where  we  hope  he  may  meet  with  further  oppor- 
tonitiee  of  indtilging  his  peculiar  tastes,  and  of  collecting 
graphic  and  charaateristic  details  of  the  great  western  wilds 
«iid  their  motley  inhahitants. 
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I»Bg  camtpandm  tnd  tb^  lodiaa  tribes,  ia  ezcbangt  for  tbeir  &11,  whack  wseM 
to  be  brought  down  to  the  Calumbia,  tp  b«  seat  home  ia  the  next  aimual 
ship,  and  thus  an  annual  round  was  to  be  kept  up.  The  profits  on  the  sal- 
mon, it  was  expected,  would  cover  ail  the  expenses  of  the  ship,  so  that  the 
goods  brought  o«t,  and  the  fvau  earned  home,  would  cost  notlmig  as  to 

His  enterpriM  was  proseeuted  wkk  a  spurit,  HLteUigenea,  and  peneveraace 
that  merited  svccess.  AU  thB  details  that  we  hare  met  with,  prove  him  to 
be  no  ordinary  man.  He  appears  to  have  the  mind  to  conceive  and  the 
energy  to  execute  extensive  and  striking  plans.  He  had  once  more  reared 
the  Am^caa  flag  in  the  lost  domains  j^  Astoria,  and  had  he  been  eaaUed 
to  maintain  the  footing  he  had  so  gallantly  eSaeted,  he  night  have  regaiBfid 
for  his  country  the  opulent  trade  of  the  Columbia,  of  which  our  statesmen 
have  negligently  suffered  us  to  be  dispossessed. 

It  is  needless  to  go  into  a  detail  of  the  variety  of  accidents  and  cross- 
purposes  which  caused  the  &il«re  of  his  scheme.  They  were  such  as  all 
undertakings  of  the  kind,  involving  combined  operations  by  sea  and  kmd, 
are  liable  to.  What  be  most  wanted  was  sufficient  capital  to  enable  him  to 
endure  incipient  obstacles  and  losses,  and  to  hold  on  until  success  had  time 
to  spring  up  from  the  midst  of  disastrous  experiments.        , 

It  is  with  extreme  regret  we  learn  that  he  has  roeently  been  compelled  to 
dispose  of  his  estaUishment  at  Wappatoo  Island  te  the  Hudson's  Bay  Oom- 
pflny ;  who,  it  is  but  justice  -to  say,  ha^e,  aoeotding  t(>  his  own  aoeouot, 
treated  him  throngheut  the  whole  of  his  enterprise  with  great  fumess,  fiiend- 
ship,  and  libetality.  That  eempany,  therefore,  etIU  maintains  an  unrivaDed 
sway  over  the  whiAe  country  washed  by  the  Columbia  and  its  laribntaries. 
it  has,  in  &ct,  as  &r  as  its  chartered  powers  permrt,  foUewed  out  the  splen- 
did scheme  contemplated  by  Mr.  Astor,  when  he  founded  his  estabUshment 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  From  their  emp<Mnum  «f  Vancouver  compa* 
zdes  are  sent  forth  in  every  direction  to  supply  the  interior  pests,  to  trade 
with  the  natives,  and  to  trap  upon  the  various  streams.  These  thread  the 
rivers,  traverse  the  plains,  penetrate  te  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  exteod 
their  enterprises  northward  to  the  Russian  poesessiens,  and  southwud  to  the 
confines  of  California.  Their  yearly 'Supplies  ave  leeetved  by  sea,  at  YsDr 
eouve'r,  and  tbence  th^r  furs  and  peltries  are  shipped  to  London.  They 
likewise  maintain  a  considerable  commerce  iiu  wheat  and  'lumber  with  the 
Faexfie  islands,  and  ie  the  north,  with  the  Hussiaa  settlements. 

Though  the  company,  by  treaty,  have  a  right  to  a  participation  only  in  'Ae 
trade  of  these  regions,  and  are,  in  fact,  but  tenmxts  on  sufferance,  yet  have 
tltey  ttnietly  availed  themsel^s  of  the  original  oversight  and  subsequent  BOr 
pineness  of  the  American  ffovemment  te  estaUish  a  meoopdy  of,  the  tmde 
of  like  river  and  its  dependencies,  and  are  advoildy  piOGeeding  to  fortify  them* 
sdvee  in  their  usurpatien  by  seoaring  all  the  strong  points  of  the  countiy. 

Fort  Oeorge,  originally  Astoria,  which  was  abandoned  on  the  removal  of 
tile  main  factory  to  Yanceuver,  was  Tenewed  in  1890,  and  is  now  kept  op  as 
a  fortified  post  and  tradti^  heuse.  All  "^e  places  accessible  to  ehippiBg 
have  been  tak«i  possesekm  of,  and  posts  Tecently  established  at  them  by  the 
eempany. 

The  ^eat  capital  of  this  association,  their  long  established  system,  their 
hereditary  influence  over  the  Indian  tribes,  l^eir  internal  orgamsatiaD, 
which  makes  everyi^iog  go  on  with  the  regvlarity  of  a  raachincv  ud  the 
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low  WBget  of  tbar  peofl«,  w^o  an  mottly  Canalians,  giTe  tbem  grest  ad- 
▼aatages  over  tiie  American  traden ;  nor  is  it  Mkelj  the  latter  will  erer  be 
able  to  maintain  any  footing  in  the  land  until  the  question  of  territorial 
light  ifi  adjusted  between  the  two  countries.  The  sooner  that  takes  place 
the  betto*.  It  is  a  question  too  serious  to  national  pride,  if  not  to  national 
interest,  to  be  slurred  oyer,  and  dvery  year  is  adding  to  the  difficulties  which 
envina  ic 

The  fur  iraie^  wikiefa  is  new  tl»  main  object  of  eoterprli*  wesi  «f  the 
Bsekj  MomUaam,  fsms  but  a  part  of  the  reait  resoniees  of  thb  eeuntrf . 
Beside  the  salMon  ft^rf  of  the  GeloBbiay  wiiieh  is  capable  of  being  rmn- 
dered  a  eoasidenbl*  soocce  ef  profit,  tt»  great  yalleys  ef  the  lower  coonferfy 
below  Ihe  elevated  volcaaie  phtean,  are  calculated  to  give  sastenance  to 
cooBtless  flacks  aad  hefdsy  and  to  sustoin  a  gitat  popalatiom  cf  gnneni  aad 


Sach,  £>r  iaateBce,  ii  the  beautiiiil  valley  ef  the  Wattaarat,  from  which 
the  esttMishiaent  at  YaaoaiiTer  draws  meet  of  its  sapplies.  Hem  the  com- 
pany holds  aflle  aad  fioms,  aad  has  provided  for  tome  of  its  ntp«nnBuated 
offieen  aad  servantsi  This  valley,  a^ve  the  Ms,  is  abont  fifty  miles  wide, 
aad  extends  a  great  dsstsace  to  the  sonrtk.  Iht  eligoate  is  miM,  being  shei- 
teied  by  ktenil  Rusges  of  mo«ntci» ;  while  the  soil  for  ridmess  has  been 
ei{nalled  to  the  best  ef  the  If  iasoori  landa.  The  valley  ef  Ihe  river  Dea 
Crates  is  also  adnnraMy  cakalated  for  a  great  gfasiitg  ceontry.  All  the 
best  horses  used  by  the  company  for  the  mountains  are  raised  there.  The 
vaUey  ia  of  sack  happy  tempeiatiire  that  grass  grows  there  throughout  the 
year,  and  caifetle  nay  be  kft  out  to  pasture  dariag  die  wiator.  These  valleys 
must  fiorm  the  grand  points  of  ceaameiieement  of  the  fatase  settlement  of 
the  country ;  bat  them  nrast  be  aMmy  such  calrided  in  the  ea^races  of  these 
lower  ranges  of  mooatains,  which,  thoagh  at  present  they  lie  waste  and  aa- 
inhabited,  and  to  the  eye  of  the  trader  and  trapper  present  but  barcea  wastes, 
would,  in  the  hands  ef  akSfal  agricaiturists  aad  hasbaadmen,  soon  assume  a 
different  aspect,  sod  teem  with  waving  eceps^  er  be  eovered  with  flocks  aad 
herdsL 

The  zcsooscea  of  ihe  couatrr,  too,  while  in  the  balds  of  a  company  re- 
stricted ia  its  tnMle,  can  be  but  partialiy  eatfed  forth ;  but  in  l^e  hands  of 
Americans,  enjoying  a  direct  trade  with  the  East  Indies,  would  be  brought 
into  quickening  activity,  and  might  soon  lealixe  iktt  dream  ef  Mr.  Astor,  in 
giving  riae  to  a  floiaahmg  eonmiaDBial  enipiscr 


WEECK  OF  A  JAPAKBSE  JUNK  ON  THE  NORTH-WEST 

COAfiT. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter,  which  we  received  lately  from  Mr.^ 
"Wyeth,  may  be  interesting,  as  throwing  some  light  upon  tlM  question  as  to 
the  nmnner  in  which  America  hair  been  peopled :— 

"  Are  you  aware  .of  the  feet,  that  in  the  vrinter  of  1838,  a  Japanese  junk 
"was  wrecked  on  the  north-west  coast,  in  the  nighbourhood  of  Queen  Char- 
lotte's Island,  and  that  all  but  two  of  the  crew,  then  much  reduced  by  star- 
vation and  disease,  during  a  long  drift  across  the  Pacific,  were  killed  by  the 
natiTes  ?  The  two  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and 
vera  sent  to  Bngland.    J  saw  them,  on  my  anival  at  Yaijoeaver;  in  1834." 


2B0  APPENDIX. 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  CAPTAIN  BONNEVILLE  FEOM  THE  MA- 
JOR-GBNERAL  COMMANDINe  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

Head  Quarters  qf  the  Army, 
Washington,  Auput  9,  1831. 

SiBy — The  leave  of  absence  whicH  yoa  have  ajiked  for  tHe  puipoie  of 
enabling  yoa  to  cany  into  execution  your  design  of  exploring  the  country  to 
the  Rocky  MonntaiuB  and  beyond,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the' nature  and 
character  of  the  several  tribes  of  Indians  inhabiting  those  regions,  the  trade 
which  might  be  profitably  carried  on  with  them,  the  quality  of  the  soil,  the 
productions,  the  minerals,  the  natural  history,  the  climate,  the  geography  and 
topography,  as  well  as  geology,  of  the  various  parts  of  the  country  within 
the  limits  of  the  territories  belonging  to  the  United  States,  between  our 
frontier  and  the  Pacific,  has  been  duly  considered  and  submitted  to  the 
War  Department  for  approval,  and  has  been  sanctioned.  Tou  are,  there- 
fore,  authorised  to  be  absent  firom  the  army  until  October,  1838.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  the  government  is  to  be  at  no  expense  in  reference  to  your 
proposed  expedition,  it  having  originated  with  yourself;  and  all  that  yon 
required  'was  the  permission  finm  the  proper  authority  to  undertake  the  en- 
terprise. You  will  naturally,  in  preparing'  yourself  for  the  expedition,  pro- 
vide suitable  instruments,  and  especially  tihe  best  miq>B  of  the  interior  to  be 
found. 

It  is  desirable,  besides  what  is  enumerated  as  the  object  of  your  enter- 
prise, that  you  note  particularly  the  number  of  warriors  that  may  be  in 
each  tribe  or  nation  that  you  may  meet  with,  thei)r  alliances  with  other 
tribes,  and  their  relatiye  position  as  to  a  state  of  peace  or  war,  and  whether 
their  firiendly  or  warlike  dispositions  towards  each  other  are  recent  or  of 
long  standing.  You  will  gratify  us  by  describing  their  manner  of  making 
war;  of  the  mode  of  subsisting  themselves  during  a  state  of  war  and  a 
state  of  peace ;  their  arms  and  the  effect  of  them ;  whether  they  act  on 
foot  or  on  horseback ;  detailing  the  discipline  and  manoeuvres  of  the  war 
parties ;  the  power  of  their  horses,  size,  and  general  description ;  in  short, 
every  information  which  you  may  conceive  would  be  usefid  to  the  govem- 
ment. 

You  will  avail  yourself  of  every  opportunity  of  informing  us  of  yom^ 
position  and  progress,  and  at  the  expiration  of  your  leave  of  absence,  will 
join  your  proper  station^ 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

ALEXANDER  MACOMB, 
Majot-General^  Commanding  the  Army. 
Gapt  B.  L.  E.  BomnoYiLLB, 
7th  Regt  of  In£uitiy^  New  York. 
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HERNANDO   DE   SOTO. 


BY  THEODORE  IRVING. 


**  Son  quattrcmila,  e  bene  annati  e  bene 
InstruUi,  usi  al  disagio  e  tolleranti. 
Buona  d  la  gentc,  e  non  pud  da  pid  dotta 
O  da  pid  forte  guida  esscr  condotta." — Tauc. 
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HENRY  G.  BOHN,  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN, 


DEDICATION. 


TO  WASHINGTON  IRVING,  ESQ. 

Mr  BEAB  Uncle, 

I  KNOW  of  no  person  to  whom  1  can  with  more  propriety  dedicate  the 
Mowing  pages  than  to  yourself,  since  they  were  written  at  your  suggestion 
and  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed  were  moulded  into  their 
present  form  and  feature  under  your  affectionate  and  judicious  advice. 

Often,  in  the  course  of  my  labours,  when  I  have  been  dismayed  by 
unlooked-for  difficulties,  and  disheartened  by  those  misgivings  which  beset 
an  inexperienced  writer,  you  have  dispelled  my  doubts,  cheered  my  faltering 
spiri^  and  encouraged  me  to  persevere. 

I  would  be  pardoned  for  alluding  to  other  and  greater  obligations  yet 
nearer  to  my  heart.  With  the  anxious  interest  of  a  parent,  you  have 
watched  over  the  most  critical  period  of  my  life.  Amid  the  excitement 
and  snares  of  foreign  scenes,  and  in  the  quiet  employments  of  our  home, 
your  counsel  has  been  my  guide — your  friendship — the  circumstances  will 
excuse  the  term  from  one  so  much  your  junior — your  friendship  my  happi- 
ness and  pride.  The  heedlessness  of  boyhood  could  not  arrest  your  assi« 
duous  care — the  wayward  habits  of  youth  have  not  wearied  your  unceasing 
solicitude.  That  I  have  been  thus  far  led  in  safety,  claims  the  fervent 
latitude  of 

Your  affectionate  nephew, 

Theodore  Irvi;^o«. 


J^fw  York,  March,  1836. 


PREFACE. 


While  studying  the  Spanish  language,  some  few  years  since,  at  Madrid^ 
an  old  chronicle  was  placed  in  my  hands,  relating  to  the  early  discoyeries 
and  achievements  of  the  Spaniards  in  America.  It  was  denominated  ^  The 
Florida  of  the  Inca,  or  the  History  of  the  Adelantado,  Hernando  de  Soto, 
Governor  and  Captain-General  of  the  Kingdom  of  Florida,  and  of  other 
heroic  cavaliers,  Spaniards  and  Indians :  written  by  the  Inca  Garcilaso  de 
la  Vega."  As  I  read,  I  became  insensibly  engrossed  by  the  extraordinary 
enterprise  therein  narrated.  I  dwelt  with  intense  interest  upon  the  hair- 
brained  adventures  and  daring  exploits  of  steel^lad  warriors,  and  the  do 
less  valiant  and  chivalrous  deeds  of  savage  chieftains,  which  entitle  this  nar- 
rative to  the  high  praise  bestowed  upon  it  by  Mr.  Southey,  of  being  one  of 
the  most  delightful  works  in  the  Spanish  language. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  I  was  advised  to  undertake  a  free  translation  of 
it  into  English,  as  a  literary  exercise.  While  occupied  in  this  task,  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  narrative  on  the  same  subject,  written  by  a 
Portuguese  soldier,  who  was  present  in  the  expedition.  This  led  me  to 
further  research  and  closer  examination;  and,  finding  that  the  strikii^ 
events  and  perilous  adventures  in  the  chronicle  of  the  Inca,  were  borne  oat, 
!n  the  main,  by  this  narrative  from  another  hand,  and  that  various  lights 
bad  been  thrown  by  modem  travellers  upon  the  line  of  march,  said  to  have 
been  pursued  by  the  adventurous  band  of  De  Soto,  I  was  convinced,  that 
what  I  had  before  regarded  almost  as  a  work  of  fiction,  was  an  autheadc^ 
though,  perhaps,  occasionally  exaggerated  history. 

Deeming,  therefore,  that  a  full  account  of  an  expedition  which  throws 
such  an  air  of  romance  over  the  early  history  of  a  portion  of  our  country, 
would  possess  interest  in  the  eyes  of  my  countrymen,  I  resolved,  to  the  best 
of  my  abilities,  to  digest  a  work  from  the  materiats  before  me. 

The  two  main  sources  from  which  I  have  dorived  my  &cte,  are  the  nar- 
ratives already  mentioned,  by  the  Inca  Garcilaso  de  la  V^;a,  and  by  the 
anonymous  Portuguese  adventurer.  The  former  I  have  consulted  in  a 
folio  edition,  printed  at  Madrid,  in  1723,  and  in  the  history  of  the  Indias, 
by  Herrera,  in  which  it  is  incorporated  almost  at  full  length.  The  Portu- 
guese narrative  I  have  found  in  an  English  translation,  published  in  Lon- 
don, in  1686,  and  in  an  abridgment  in  Purchas*  Pilgrims. 

It  has  been  the  fashion,  in  latter  days,  to  distrust  the  narrative  of  the 
Inca,  and  to  put  more  faith  in  that  of  the  Portuguese.  This  has  occasioo- 
aUy  been  done  without  due  examination  into  their  respective  claims  to  credi- 
bility. Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  was  a  man  of  rank  and  honour.  He  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  Spanish  stock  by  the  fkther^s  side,  while  by  the 
mother's,  he  was  of  the  lofty  Peruvian  line  of  the  Incas.  His  narrative  was 
originally  taken  by  himself,  from  the  lips  of  a  friend;  a  cavalier  of  worth 
<and  respectability,  who  had  been  an  officer  under  De  Sot0|,  and  for  whoM 
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"Tptohliy  we  have  the  word  of  the  Inca  as  a  guarantee.  It  was  autfaenticBlef 
•and  enriched  by  the  written  journals,  or  memorandums,  of  two  other  soldien^ 
who  had  seryei  in  the  expedition.  He  had  the  testimony,  therefore^  of 
three  eye- witnesses. 

The  Portuguese  narrative,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  evidence  of  merely  a 
single  eye-witness,  who  represents  himself  as  a  eavalier,  or  gentleman;  bat 
for  this  we  have  merely  his  own  word,  and  he  is  anonymous.  There  ia 
nothing  intrinsic  in  his  work  that  should  entitle  it  to  the  exclusive  belief 
which  has  been  claimed  for  it.  It  agrees  with  the  narrative  of  the  Inca,  a» 
to  the  leading  facts  which  form  the  frame- work  of  the  story :  it  differs  from 
it  occasionally,  as  to  the  plans  and  views  of  Hernando  de  Soto ;  but  here  the 
Inca  is  most  to  be  depended  upon — the  Spanish  cavalier  from  whom  he 
derived  his  principal  information,  being  more  likely  to  be  admitted  to  the 
intimate  councils  of  his  commander  £an  one  of  a  different  nation,  besides 
being  iree  from  the  tinge  of  national  jealousy,  which  may  have  influenced 
the  statements  of  the  Portuguese. 

The  narrative  of  the  Portuguese  is  more  meagre  and  concise  than  that  of 
Garcilaso ;  omitting  a  thousand  interesting  anecdotes  and  personal  adveo* 
tures ;  but  this  does  not  increase  its  credibility.  A  multitude  of  fact^ 
gathered  from  three  different  persons,  may  easily  have  escaped  the  know- 
ledge, or  have  failed  to  excite  the  attention  of  a  solitary  individual.  These 
anecdotes  are  not  the  less  credible  because  they  were  striking  and  extras 
<ndinary.  The  whole  expedition  was  daring  and  extravagant,  and  those 
concerned  in  it  were  men  who  delighted  in  adventure  and  exploit.* 

I  have  been  induced,  therefore,  in  the  following  pages,  to  draw  my  facta 
more  freely  and  copiously  than  others,  in  latter  days,  have  seemed  In- 
clined to  do,  froih  the  work  of  the  Inca ;  still  I  have  scrupulously  and  dili- 
gently collated  the  two  narratives,  endeavouring  to  reconcile  them  where 
they  disagreed,  to  ascertain,  with  strict  impartiality,  which  was  most  likely 
to  be  correct,  where  they  materially  varied,  and  to  throw  upon  the  whole 
subject  the  scattered  lights  furnished  by  various  modem  investigaton. 
While  I  have  discarded  many  incidents  which  appeared  hyperbolical,  or 
savoured  too  strongly  of  the  gossip  of  an  idle  soldiery,  I  have  retained,  aa 
much  as  possible,  those  everyday  and  familiar  anecdotes  which  give  so 
lively  a  picture  of  the  characters,  habits,  persons,  and  manners  of  the 
Spanish  discoverers  of  those  days,  and  to  my  mind,  bear  so  strongly  the 
impress  of  truth  and  of  nature.  My  great  object  has  been  to  present  a 
dour,  connected,  and  characteristic  narrative  of  this  singular  expediticm  z 
how  far  I  have  succeeded  it  is  for  the  public  to  judge. 

*  The  reader  wQl  find  a  note  concerning  Garcilaso  de  la  T^a  and  his  woik  in  tbft 
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Never  was  the  spirit  of  wild  adventure  more  universally 
diffused  than  at  the  dawn  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
wonderful  discoveries  made  hv  Colombus  and  his  hardv  com- 
panions^  the  descriptions  of  the  beautiful  summer  isles  9f  the 
west,  and  the  tales  of  unexplored  regions  of  wealth  locked  up 
in  unbounded  wildernesses,  had  an  effect  upon  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  youn^  and  the  adventurous,  not  unlike  the  preach- 
ing of  the  chivairic  crusades  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  The  gallant  knight,  the  servile  retainer,  the 
soldier  of  fortune,  the  hooded  fHar,  the  pains-taking  mecha- 
nic, the  industnous  husbandman,  the  loose  profligate,  and  the 
hardy  mariner, — all  were  touched  with  the  pervading  passion ; 
all  left  their  home,  country,  friends,  wives,  children,  loves,  to 
seek  some  imaginary  Eldorado,  confidently  expecting  to 
return  with  countless  treasure. 

Of  the  enterprises  undertaken  in  this  spirit,  none  has  sur- 
passed, in  hardihood  and  variety  of  incident,  that  of  the 
renowned  Hernando  de  Soto  and  his  band  of  cavaliers.  It 
was  poetry  put  into  action;  it  was  the  knight-errantry  of 
the  old  world  caiTied  into  the  depths  of  the  American  wil- 
derness. Indeed,  the  personal  adventures,  the  feats  of  in- 
dividual prowess,  the  picturesque  descriptions  of  steel-clad 
cavaliers,  with  lance  and  helm  and  prancing  steed,  glittering 
through  the  wilds  of  Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  the 
prauies  of  the  Far  West,  would  seem  the  mere  fictions  of 
romance,  did  they  not  come  to  us  recorded  in  matter-of-fact 
narratives  of  contemporaries,  and  corroborated  by  the  minute 
and  daily  memoranda  of  eye-witnesses. 

Before  we  enter,  however,  upon  the  stirring  and  eventful 
narrative  of  the  fortunes  of  De  Soto  and  his  followers,  it  is 
proper  to  notice  briefly  the  discovery  of  the  land  which  was 
the  scene  of  his  adventures,  and  the  vai*ious  expeditions 
which  stimulated  him  to  his  great  enterprise. 
Those  who  are  conversant  with  the  history  of  Spanish  dis- 
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coveries,  will  remember  the  chimerical  cruise  of  the  brave 
old  Governor  of  Porto  Rico,  Ponce  de  Leon,  in  search  of 
the  Fountain  of  Youth.  This  fabled  fountain,  according  to 
Indian  tradition,  existed  in  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands. 
Ponce  de  Leon  sought  it  in  vain ;  but  in  the  course  of  his 
cruisings  discovered  a  country  of  unknown  extent,  to  which, 
from  the  abundance  of  its  flowers,  and  from  its  being  first 
seen  on  Palm  Sunday,  (Pascha  Florida,)  he  gave  the  name 
of  Florida. 

Obtaining  permission  from  the  Spanish  government  to 
subjugate  and  govern  this  country,  he  made  a  second  voyage 
to  its  shores,  but  was  mortally  wounded  in  a  conflict  with 
the  natives.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  first  adventurer  into . 
the  regions  of  Florida,  and  he  seems  to  have  bequeathed  his 
ill  fortune  to  his  successors. 

A  few  years  after  his  defeat,  a  captain  of  a  camvel,  named 
Diego  Miruelo,  was  driven  to  the  coast  of  Florida  by  stress 
of  weather,  where  he  obtained  a  small  quantity  of  silver  and 
gold  in  traflic  from  the  natives.  With  this  he  returned  well 
pleased  to  San  Domingo,  spreading  the  fame  of  the  countrr 
he  had  visited.  About  the  same  time  a  company  of  several 
wealthy  men  at  San  Domingo,  concerned  in  gold  mines,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  the  Licentiate  Lucas  Vasquez  de 
Ayllon,  auditor  and  judge  of  appeals  in  that  island,  fitted 
out  two  vessels  to  cruise  among  the  islands  and  entrap 
Indians  to  work  in  the  mines.  In  the  course  of  this  cruise 
the  vessels  were  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  a  cape  on  the 
eastern  coast,  to  which  their  crews  gave  the  name  of  St 
Hehma.  The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  was  called 
Chicorea,  and  is  the  same  now  called  South  Carolina.  They 
anchored  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  which  they  called  the  Jor- 
dan, after  the  name  of  the  captain  who  discovered  it.  It  is 
the  same  now  known  by  the  Indian  appellation  of  Gambahee.* 
The  natives  hastened  to  the  shores  at'  sight  of  the  ships, 
which  they  mistook  for  huge  sea  monsters ;  but,  when  they 
beheld  men  issue  from  them,  with  white  complexions  and 

*  We  follow  the  general  opinion,  strengthened  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  neighbouring  sound  and  island  are  still  called  St.  Helena.  Henen 
places  Cape  St,  Helena  and  the  river  Jordan  in  the  thirty-second  degree  of 
latitude,  which  is  that  of  the  Savannah  river. — Vide  Herrera,  D,  2.  Vb, 
2i.*  c.  6. 
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beards,  clad  in  raiment  and  shining  armour,  tliey  fled  ia 
terror. 

The  Spaniards  having  dispelled  tlieir  fears,  a  friendly  in- 
tercourse took  place.  The  Indians  were  kind  and  hospitable^ 
brought  provisions  to  the  sliips  and  made  the  strangers  pre- 
sents of  martin  skins,  pearls,  together  with  a  small  quantity 
of  gold  and  silver.  The  Spaniards  gave  them  trinkets  in 
return,  and,  having  completed  their  supplies  of  wood,  water 
and  provisions,  invited  their  savage  friends  on  board  their  ships. 
These  latter  eagerly  accepted  the  invitation.  They  thronged 
the  vessels,  gazing  with  wonder  at  every  thing  around  them ; 
but  when  a  sufficient  number  were  below  the  decks,  the 
Spaniards  perfidiously  closed  the  hatches  upon  them,  and, 
weighing  anchor,  made  sail  for  S^n  Domingo.  One  of  the 
ships  was  lost  in  the  course  of  the  voyage ;  the  other  arrived 
safe,  but  the  Indians  on  board  remaining  sullen  and  gloomy, 
and  refusing  food,  most  of  them  perished.* 

The  reports,  however,  brought  back  by  the  kidnappers,  of 
the  country  they  had  visited,  and  the  specimens  of  gold  and 
silver  brought  home  about  the  same  time  by  Diego  Miruelo, 
roused  the  cupidity  of  the  auditor  Lucas  Vasquez  de  Ayllon. 
Being  shortly  aftierwards  in  Spain,  he  obtained  from  the 
Emperor  Charles  V,  permission  to  conquer  and  govern  the 
newly  discovered  province  of  Chicorea.  With  this  permis- 
sion he  returned  to  San  Domingo,  and  fitted  out  an  arma- 
ment of  three  large  vesssels,  embarking  personally  in  the 
enterprise. 

Diego  Miruelo  persuaded  him  first  to  steer  in  quest  of  the 
country  which  the  former  had  already  visited,  and  which  he 
represented  as  much  richer  than  Chicorea.  Miruelo  accom- 
panied the  expedition  as  pilot,  but,  with  a  want  of  foresight 
altogether  unworthy  of  a  practised  mariner,  having  neglected 
in  his  first  visit  to  take  an  observation,  he  was  unable  to  find 
the  place  at  which  he  had  formerly  landed,  and  was  so  much 
mortified  by  the  ridicule  and  reproaches  of  his  employers, 
that  he  fell  into  a  profound  melancholy,  lost  his  senses,  and 
died  in  the  coui-se  of  a  few  days. 

Lucas  Vasquez  de  Ayllon  now  prosecuted  his  voyage  to 
the  eastward  in  search  of  Chicorea.  Arriving  in  the  river 
Jordan,  (or  Cambahee) — the  scene  of  perfidy  acted  during 

*  Hist.  Florida  por  el  Inc^.  L.  1.  c  2.   Herrera.  D.  2.  L.  x.  c.6»     ' 
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Ike  preceding  voyage — his  principal  ship  stranded  and  was 
Jost.  With  the  remaining  two  he  passed  further  to  the  cast- 
wardy  and  landed  on  the  coast  adjoining  Chicorea^  in  a  gentle 
and  pleasant  region.  Here  he  was  so  well  received  that  he 
4K>nsidered  the  country  already  under  his  dominion,  and  per- 
mitted two  hundred  of  his  men  to  visit  the  principal  village^ 
about  three  leagues  in  the  interior,  while  he  remained  with 
a  small  force  to  protect  the  ships. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  village  entertained  these  visitors 
VFith  feasting  for  three  days,  until  having  put  them  com- 
pletely off  their  guard,  they  rose  upon  them  in  the  night  and 
massacred  every  soul.  They  then  repaired  by  daybreak  to 
the  harbour,  and  surprised  Vasquez  de  Ayllon  and  his  band- 
1>1  of  guards.  The  few  who  sumved  escaped  wounded  and 
disiiiLayed  to  their  ships,  and  making  all  sail  from  the  fatal 
shore,  hastened  back  to  San  Domingo.  According  to  some 
accounts,  Ayllon  remained  among  the  slain  on  the  coast  he 
sought  to  subjugate,  but  others  assert  that  he  returned 
wounded  to  San  Domingo,  where  the  humiliation  of  his 
defeat  and  the  ruin  of  his  fortune,  conspired  with  his  bodily 
sufferings  to  hurry  him  broken-hearted  to  the  grave.  Thus 
signally  did  the  natives  of  Chicorea  revenge  the  wrongs  of 
their  people  who  had  been  so  perfidiously  kidnapped.* 


CHAPTER  II. 


The  next  person  who  aspired  to  subjugate  the  unknown 
I'ealms  of  Florida,  was  a  cavalier  of  greater  note,  the  brave 
but  ill-starred  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez,  who  had  endeavoured 
to  arrest  Hernando  Cortes  in  his  victorious  career  aeainst 
Mexico,  in  which  attempt,  Narvaez  was  defeated,  ancl  lost 
an  eye.  Possessing  favour  at  court,  he  was  enabled  to  fit 
out  a  considerable  armament  for  his  new  enterprise.  He  was 
invested  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  with  the  title  of  Ade- 
lantado,  or  military  governor  of  the  country  he  expected  to 
occupy,  which  was  that  part  of  Florida  extending  from  its 
extreme  cape  to  the  river  of  Palms.     In  this  expedition  he 

•  Hist.  Florida,  por  el  Inca.  L.  I.e.  2.  Herrera.  D.  2.  L.  x.  c.  6. 
Idem.  D,  iu.  lib.  8.  c  8.  Peter  Martyr.  D.  vii.  ell.  Beylyu's  Co*- 
jn(>graphie.    L.  4.  p.  100.     Lond.Ed.  1GC9. 
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trusted  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  of  his  late  defeat,  and  eyeiK 
to  acquire  a  reputation  which  might  vie  with  that  of  Cortes. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  1528,  Narvaez  anchored  at  tha 
month  of  an  open  bay  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Florida,  with, 
a  squadron  of  four  barques  and  a  brigantine.  Here  he  landed 
his  forces,  consisting  of  four  hundred  men,  and  forty-five 
horses ;  having  lost  many  of  the  former  by  desertion  in  the 
West  India  islands,  and  several  of  the  latter  in  a  storm. 

Erecting  the  royal  standard,  he  took  possession  of  the 
country  for  the  crown  of  Spain,  without  opposition  from  the 
natives.  After  liaving  explored  the  vicinity,  Narvaez  deter* 
mined  to  penetrate  the  country  in  a  northerly  direction^ 
hoping  to  discover  some  gi*eat  empire  like  tbat  of  Mexico  or 
Peru.  Meanwhile  the  ships  were  to  proceed  along  the  coast 
in  quest  of  some  convenient  harbour  where,  if  they  discovered 
such,  he  ordered  that  they  should  either  await  his  arrival,  or 
steer  for  Havana,  and  return  with  suppHes  for  the  army.* 

This  plan  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  treasurer  of  the  ex^ 
pedition,  one  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  a  prudent  and 
sagacious  man.  He  represented  the  danger  of  plunging  into 
an  unknown  wilderness  without  knowing  a  word  of  the  lan-» 
guage,  and  advised,  rather,  that  they  should  continue  in  their 
ships,  until  they  found  a  secure  harbour  and  a  fertile  coun^ 
try,  whence  they  might  make  incureions  into  the  interior. 

This  advice  was  slighted  by  Narvaez  and  his  adventurous 
companions,  whose  imaginations  were  inflamed  with  the  idea 
of  inland  conquest.  The  squadron  accordingly  sailed  to  the 
northward;  Narvaez  and  his  troops  setting  out  by  land  ia 
the  same  dh*ection,  accompanied  by  the  faithful  Alvar 
Nunez,  who,  since  he  could  not  dissuade  his  commander 
from  his  desperate  course,  resolved  to  share  his  fate. 

The  force  which  proceeded  by  land  consisted  of  three  hun- 
<Ired  men,  forty  of  whom  were  mounted  on  horses.  The 
allowance  to  each  man  consisted  of  two  pounds  of  biscuit 
and  half  a  pound  of  bacon.  For  the  first  few  days  tliey  met 
^vith  fields  of  maizp,  and  villages  containing  provisions* 
Here,  however,  they  outraged  the  feelings  of  the  natives  by 
rifling  their  sepulchres,  mistaking  them  for  idolatrous  tem-* 
pies.  They  afterwards  journeyed  many  days  through  de- 
sert sohtudes,  where   there  was  neither  house  nor  inhabt* 

*  Ilcrrera,  Decad.  iv.  L.  iv.  c.  4. 
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tant,  suffering  greatly  from  want  of  food.  They  crossed 
rapid  rivers  on  rafts  or  by  swimming,  continually  exposed  to 
the  assaults  of  hordes  of  lurking  savages.  .They  traversed 
swamps  and  forests,  making  tlieir  way  with  great  difficulty 
through  thickets  encumbered  by  fallen  trees,  and  suffering 
every  variety  of  hardship. 

Still  they  were  cheered  onward  by  the  assurances  of  cer- 
tain captives  who  served  as  guides,  that  at  some  distance  be- 
fore them  lay  a  vast  province  called  Apalachee,  extremely 
fertile,  and  abounding  in  the  gold  they  so  eagerly  sought  after. 

At  length  they  arrived  in  sight  of  the  place  which  gave  its 
name  to  this  long-desired  province.  Narvaez  had  pictured 
to  himself  a  second  Mexico,  and  was  chagrined  at  finding  a 
mere  village  of  two  hundred  and  forty  houses.  Alvar  Nunez 
^as  sent  forward  to  take  possession,  which  he  did  without 
opposition,  the  inhabitants  having  all  fled  to  the  woods. 

The  Spaniards  remained  twenty-five  days  in  the  village, 
exploring  the  neighbouring  country,  and  subsisting  upon  the 
provisions  they  found  in  the  place.  During  this  time  they 
^ere  harassed,  day  and  night,  by  the  natives,  who  proved  to 
he  an  exceedingly  warlike  people,  besides  being  disappointed 
in  their  hopes  of  finding  gold,  and  discouraged  by  accounts 
of  the  country  further  on.  They  were  told,  however,  that 
by  shaping  their  course  to  the  southward,  towards  the  sea, 
«^er  nine  days'  journey,  they  would  come  to  the  village  of 
Aute,  where  maize,  vegetables  and  fish  would  be  found  in 
abundance,  and  where  the  natives  were  of  a  friendly  dispo- 
sition. 

Towards  Aute,  therefore,  they  turned  their  steps,  more 
eager  now  for  food  than  for  gold.  The  journey  was  perilous 
and  full  of  disaster.  They  had  to  cross  deep  lagoons,  and 
dangerous  swamps,  the  water  often  up  to  their  breasts,  their 
passage  obstructed  by  rotten  trees,  and  beset  by  hordes  of 
savages.  These  latter  appeared  to  the  disheartened  Spaniards 
of  gigantic  stature ;  tney  had  bows  of  an  enormous  size, 
from  which  they  discharged  arrows  with  such  force  as  to 
penetrate  armour  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  yards.  At 
length,  after  incredible  hardships,  and  with  the  Ipss  of  many 
men  and  horses,  the  adventurers  arrived  at  the  village  of 
Aute.*  The  natives  abandoned  and  burnt  their  houses  as  the 
♦  Supposed  to  be  on  what  is  now  called  the  Bay  of  St.  Marks. 
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invaders  approached ;  but  left  behind  a  quantity  of  maize^ 
with  which  the  Spaniards  appeased  their  hunger. 

A  day^s  inarch  beyond  the  village  brought  them  to  a  river 
which  gradually  expanded  into  a  large  estuary.     Here  they 
came  to  a  pause  in  their  perilous  career,  and  held  a  consul- 
tatian  as  to  their  future  movements.     Their  hopes  of  wealth 
and  conquest  were  at  an  end.      Nearly  a  third  of  their  origi- 
nal number  had  penshed ;  while  of  the  survivors  a  great 
majority  were  ill,  and  disease  was  daily  spreading  among 
them.     To  attempt  to  retrace  their  steps,  or  to  proceed  along 
the  coast  in  search  of  the  fleet  would  be  to  hazard  the  lives 
of  alL    At  length  it  was  suggested  that  they  should  construct 
small  barks,  launch  them  and  keep  along  the  coast  until  they 
should  reach  their  ships.     This  was  a  forlorn  hope,  but  they 
caught  at  it  like  desperate  men.     They  accordingly  set  to 
woA  with  gi'eat  eagerness.     One  of  them  constructed  a  pair 
of  bellows  out  of  deer  skins,  to  which  he  applied  a  wooden 
pipe.     Others  made  charcoal,  and  a  forge.     By  the  aid  of 
these,  they  soon  turned  their  stirrups,  spurs,  cross-bows,  and 
other  articles  of  iron  into  nails,  saws,  and  hatchets.     The 
tails  and  manes  of  their  horses  twisted  with  the  fibres  of  the 
palm-tree,  served  for  rigging;  the  men's  shirts  cut  open  and 
sewed  together  furnished  sails-;  the  fibrous  part  of  the  palm 
was  also  used  as  oakum,  the  resin  of  the  pine  for  tar ;  the 
skins  of  horses  were  made  into  vessels  to  contain  fresh  water ; 
and  a  quantity  of  maize  was  won  by  hard  fighting  from  the 
natives.     A  horse  was  killed  every  three  davs  to  furnish  pro- 
visions for  the  labourers  and  for  the  sick.     Having  at  length 
hj  great  exertions  completed  five  frail  vessels,  the  Spaniards 
embarked  on  the  22nd  of  September,  each  vessel  containing 
from  forty  to  fifty  persons,  but  so  closely  crowded,  that  there 
was  scarcely  room  to  move,  whilst  the  gimwales  of  these 
fragile  barks  were  forced  down  to  the  water's  edge. 

Setting  sail  from  this  bay,  which  they  called  the  Bay  of 
Caballos,  and  continuing  their  course  for  seveml  days,  they 
reached  an  island,  where  they  secured  five  canoes  that  had 
been  deserted  by  the  Indians.  These  being  attached  to  their 
vessels  enabled  them  to  sail  with  greater  comfort.  Passing 
through  the  strait  between  the  island  and  the  main  land, 
which  they  called  the  Strait  of  San  Miguel,  they  sailed  onward 
for  many  days,  enduring  all  the  torments  of  hunger  and 
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thirst.  The  skins  which  contained  their  fresh  water  having 
hurst^  some  of  the  men^  driven  to  desperation^  drank  salt  water, 
and  died  miserably.  Their  sufferings  too  were  aggravated 
by  a  fearful  storm.  At  length  they  approached  a  more  po- 
pulous and  fertile  part  of  the  coast,  upon  which  they  occa- 
sionally landed  to  procure  provisions,  and  were  immediately 
involved  in  fatal  affrays  with  the  natives.  Thus  harassed  by 
sea  and  land,  famishing  with  hunger,  their  barks  scattered 
and  scarcely  manageable,  these  unfortunate  wanderers  lost  all 
presence  of  mind,  and  became  wild  and  desperate.  They 
were  again  driven  out  to  sea,  and  scattered  during  a  stonny 
night.  At  daybreak  three  of  these  tempest-tossed  vessels  re- 
joined each  other.  In  one.  which  was  the  best  manned  and 
the  best  sailer,  was  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez.  Alvar  Nunez, 
who  had  command  of  anotlier,  seeing  the  Adelantado  making 
towards  the  land,  called  upon  him  for  aid.  Narvaez  replied 
that  it  was  no  longer  time  to  assist  others,  but  that  every  one 
must  take  care  of  himself.  He  then  steered  towards  the 
shore,  and  left  Alvar  Nunez  to  make  the  best  of  his  way 
with  the  other  bark. 

After  sailing  along  the  coast  for  many  days,  one  night 
Narvaez  anchored  oft  the  land.  All  his  crew  had  gone 
on  shore  for  provisions,  except  one  sailor  and  a  page  who 
was  sick.  A  violent  gale  springing  up  from  the  north,  the 
vessel,  in  which  was  neither  food  nor  water,  was  driven  out 
to  sea,  and  no  tidings  were  ever  after  heard  of  her.  Thus 
perished  the  ill-fated  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez. 

The  only  survivors  of  this  disastrous  expedition  were 
Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  and  four  of  his  companions. 
After  the  most  singular  and  unparalleled  hardships,  they 
traversed  the  northern  parts  of  Florida,  crossed  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  desert  and  mountainous  regions  on  the  confines  of 
Texas  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  passing  from  tribe  to  tribe 
of  Indians,  oftentimes  as  slaves,  until,  at  the  expiration  of 
several  years,  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Spanish  settle- 
ment of  Compostella.  From  thence  Alvar  Nunez  proceeded 
to  Mexico,  and  ultimately  arrived  at  Lisbon  in  1537 ;  nearly 
ten  years  after  his  embarkation  with  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez.* 

*  This  chapter  is  chiefly  taken  from  the  ^  Naufragios  de  Alvar  Nana 
Cabeza  de  Vaca,"  with  occasional  references  to  Herrera, 
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CHAPTER  III. 

One  would  have  thought  that  after  the  melancholy  result 
of  these  sad  enterprises^  and  others  of  less  note,  but  equally 
unfortunate,  the  coast  of  Florida  would  have  been  avoided 
as  a  fated  land.  The  Spanish  discoverers,  however,  were 
not  to  be  deterred  by  difficulties  and  dangers,  and  the  ac- 
counts which  they  heard  of  the  vast  extent  of  this  unknown 
country  and  of  opulent  regions  in  its  interior,  served  only  as 
a  stimulus  to  still  bolder  and  more  extensive  enterprises. 

It  is  proper  to  note  that  the  Spaniards,  at  this  period,  had 
A  very  vague  idea  of  the  country  called  Florida,  and  by  no 
means  limited  it  to  its  present  boundaries.  They  knew  some- 
thing of  the  maritime  border  of  the  peninsula,  but  Florida, 
according  to  their  notions,  extended  far  beyond,  embracing 
the  confines  of  Mexico  in  one  direction,  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland in  another,  and  expanding  into  a  vast  Terra  In- 
co^ita  to  the  north. 

The  accounts  brought  to  Europe  by  Alvar  Nunez  of  the 
expedition  of  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez  contributed  to  promote 
this  idea.  It  was  supposed  that  this  unfortunate  cavalier,  in 
his  extensive  march,  had  but  skirted  the  borders  of  immense 
internal  empires,  which  might  rival  in  opulence  and  barbaric 
splendour,  the  recently  discovered  kingdoms  of  Mexico  and 
Peru ;  and  there  was  not  wanting  a  bold  and  ambitious  spirit 
to  grasp  immediately  at  the  palm  of  conquest. 

The  candidate  who  now  presented  himself  to  undertake  the 
subjugation  of  Florida  was  Hernando  de  Soto,  and  as  his 
expedition  is  the  subject  of  the  following  pages,  it  is  proper 
that  he  should  be  introduced  particularly  to  the  reader. 
Hernando  de  Soto  was  bom  about  the  year  1501,  in  Villa 
Nueva  de  Barcarota,*  and  was  of  the  old  Spanish  hidalguia, 
or  gentry,  for  we  are  assured  by  one  of  his  biographers  that 
*'  he  was  a  gentleman  by  all  four  descents," — that  is  to  say, 
the  parents  both  of  his  father  and  mother  were  of  gentle  blood  ; 
a  pedigree,  which,  according  to  the  rules  of  Spanish  heraldry^ 
entitled  him  to  admission  into  the  noble  order  of  Santiago. 

*  Tbe  Portuguese  narrator  assigns  Xeres  de  Badajos  as  the  birth-place 
of  De  Soto ;  we  follow,  however,  the  authority  of  the  Inca  Garcilaso  de  la 
Vega.    Herrera.  Hist.  Ind.  Dec.  VI.  L.  ^.  c.  9.  agrees  with  the  Inca 
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Whatever  might  be  the  dignity  of  his  birth,  however,  he 
began  his  career  a  mere  soldier  of  fortune.  AH  his  estate, 
says  his  Portuguese  histonan,  was  but  a  sword  and  buckler. 
He  accompanied  Pedrarias  Dayila,*  when  the  latter  went  to 
America  to  assume  the  command  of  Terra  Firma.  The 
merits  of  De  Soto  soon  gained  him  favour  in  the  eye  of  Pe- 
drarias, who  gave  him  the  command  of  a  troop  of  hoi^: 
with  these  he  followed  Pizarro  in  his  successful  expedition 
into  Peru.  Here  he  quickly  signalized  himself  by  a  rar&' 
combination  of  prudence  and  valour.  He  was  excellent  in 
council,  yet  foremost  in  every  perilous  exploit ;  not  reckless-^ 
ly  seeking  danger  for  its  own  sake,  or  m>m  a  vain  thirst  of 
notoriety,  but  bravely  putting  every  thing  to  the  hazard 
vrhere  any  important  point  was  to  be  gained  by  intrepidity. 

Pizarro  soon  singled  him  out  from  the  hardy  spirits  around 
him,  and  appointed  him  his  lieutenant.f  If  there  was  a 
service  of  especial  danger  to  be  performed,  it  was  invariably 
entrusted  to  De  Soto  : — if  there  was  an  enterprise  requiring 
sound  judgment  and  fearless  daring,  De  Soto  was  sure  to  be 
called  upon.  A  master  at  all  weapons,  and  a  complete  horse- 
man, his  prowess  and  dexterity  were  the  admiration  of  the 
Spanish  soldiery.  They  declared  that  his  lance  alone  was 
equal  to  any  ten  in  the  army ;  and  that  in  the  management 
of  this  chivalrous  weapon,  he  was  second  only  to  Pizarro. 

He  was  sent  by  that  commander  on  the  first  embassy  to  the 
renowned  but  ill- fated  Inca  Atahualpa,  whose  subjects,  we 
are  told,  were  filled  with  surprise  and  admiration  on  behold- 
ing his  wonderful  feats  of  horsemanship.^ 

He  afterwards  commanded  one  of  the  squadrons  of  horse 
that  captured  this  unfortunate  Inca  and  routed  his  army  d 

♦  Properly  written  Pedro  Arias  de  Avila. 

-f  Uertera.  Hiiit.  Ind.  Decad.  V.  L.  ii.  c.  2. 

^  Herrera.  Hist.  Ind.  Decad.  V.  L.  3.  c  10.  says,  Hernando  de  Soto 
sprang  upon  his  horse,  and,  aware  that  the  eyes  of  the  Inca  were  upon  hiis» 
caused  it  to  curvet,  caracole  and  leap,  and  striking  his  spurs  into  its  flanfci, 
dashed  up  so  near  to  the  savage  Prince,  that  he  felt  the  very  hreath  of  the 
snorting  animal.  The  haughty  Inca  was  as  serene  and  unmoved  as  if  be 
had  heen  accustomed  all  his  life  to  the  charge  of  a  horse.  i\Iany  of  th^ 
Indians,  however,  fled  in  terror.  Atahualpa  immediately  ordered  the 
fugitives  to  appear  before  him,  and  sternly  upbraiding  them  with  their 
cowardice,  ordered  them  all  to  be  put  to  death  for  having  behavdl  S9 
dastardly  in  the  royal  presence.  f 
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varriors.*  He  led  the  way  with  a  band  of  seventy  horsemen, 
to  the  discovery  and  subjugation  of  the  great  province  of 
Cusco,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  most  daring- 
and  romantic  achievements. f  We  might  trace  him  through- 
out the  whole  history  of  the  Peruvian  conquest  by  a  series 
of  perilous  encounters  and  marvellous  escapes,  but  our 
purpose  is  only  to  state  briefly  the  circumstances  which 
directed  his  ambition  into  the  career  of  conquest,  and  elevated 
him  to  the  notice  of  his  sovereign,  and  of  all  contemporary 
cavaliers  of  enterprisiiig  spirit. 

Hernando  de  Soto  returned  to  Spain  with  the  spoils  of  the 
new  world;  his  share  of  the  treasures  of  Atahualpa  having^ 
amounted,  it  is  said,  to  the  enormous  sum  of  a  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  crowns  of  gold.  He  now  assumed  great 
state,  and  appeared  at  Yalladolid,  at  the  court  of  the  Em* 
peror  Charles  V.,  with  extraordinary  magnificence,  having- 
his  steward,  his  major-domo,  his  master  of  horse,  his  pages^ 
lacqueys,  and  all  other  household  officers  who  in  those  osten- 
tatious days,  swelled  the  retinue  of  a  Spanish  nobleman.  He 
was  accompanied  by  a  knot  of  brave  cavaliers,  all  evidently 
bent  on  pushing  their  fortunes  at  court.  Some  of  them  had 
been  his  brothers  in  arms  during  the  conquest  of  Peru,  and 
had  returned  with  their  purses  filled  with  Peruvian  gold,, 
"which  they  expended  in  a  style  of  militar}''  liberality  upon 
horses,  arms,  and  "rich  array."  Two  or  three  of  them 
deserve  particular  notice,  as  they  will  be  found  to  figure  con- 
spicuously in  the  course  of  this  narrative. 

Nuno  Tobar,  a  native  of  Xeres  de  Badajos,  was  a  young 
cavalier  of  gallant  bearing,  of  great  valour  and  romantic  gene- 
rosity. Another,  Luis  de  Moscoso  de  Alvorado,  likewise 
of  Xeres,  had  signalized  himself  duiing  his  campaigns  in  the 
new  world.  A  third,  Juan  de  Anasco,  was  a  native  of  Seville. 
He  had  not  been  in  Peru,  but  while  equal  to  the  others  in. 
bravery,  he  was  likewise  noted  for  nautical  skill  and  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  cosmography  and  astronomy. 

The  world  was  at  that  time  resounding  with  the  recent 
conquest  of  Peru.  The  appearance  at  court  of  one  of  the 
conquerors,  thus  brilliantly  attended,  could  not  fail  to  attract 
attention.      The  pei'sonal  qualifications   of   De   Soto  cor- 

♦  Vega.  Com.  de  Peru,  L.  1.  c  21.    Herrera,  D.  V.  L.  2.  c.  1 1. 
t  Hprrera,  Dec.  V.  L.  4.  c.  x.  and  lib.  5.  c.  2,  3. 
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responded  with  his  fame.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  manhood^ 
being  about  thirty-six  years  old,  of  a  commanding  statm'e, 
above  the  middle  size,  with  a  dark^  animated,  and  expressive 
countenance.  With  such  advantages  of  person  and  repu- 
tation, he  soon  succeeded  in  gainin^^  the  affections  and  the 
hand  of  a  lady  of  distinoruished  rank,  Isabella  de  Bobadilla, 
daughter  to  Pedrarias  Davila,  Count  of  Puno  en  Rostro. 
This  marriage,  connecting  him  with  a  powerful  family,  had 
•a  great  effect  in  strengthening  his  influence  at  court.* 

De  Soto  might  now  have  purchased  estates,  and  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  days  opulently  and  honourably  in  his 
vnative  land,  in  the  bosom  of  his  connexions,  but  he  v^os 
excited  by  the  remembrance  of  past  adventures,  and  eager 
for  further  distinction.  Just  at  this  juncture,  Alvar  Nunez 
Cabeza  de  Vaca  returned  to  Spain  with  tidings  of  the  fate  of 
Pamphilo  de  Narvaez  and  his  followers.  His  tale,  it  is  true, 
was  one  of  hardships  and  disasters,  but  it  turned  the  thoughts 
of  adventurous  men  to  the  vast  and  unexplored  interior  of 
Florida.  It  is  said  that  Alvar  Nunez,  when  questioned  as  to 
whether  there  was  any  ^old  in  the  country  he  had  visited, 
-observed  much  reserve  and  mystery  in  his  replies ; — that  he 
talked  of  asking  permission  of  the  crown  to  return  there  and 
prosecute  further  discoveries,  and  that  he  had  even  sworn  his 
fellow  survivors  to  secrecy  upon  all  points  connected  with 
their  discoveries,  lest  others  siiould  be  induced  to  interfere 
with  his  prospects.f 

The  imagination  of  De  Soto  took  fire  at  the  narrative  of 
Alvar  Nunez.  He  doubted  not  that  there  existed  in  the 
interior  of  Florida  rejjions  of  wealth,  equalling,  if  not 
exceeding  Mexico  and  Peru.  He  had  hitherto  only  followed 
in  the  course  of  conquest ;  an  opportunity  now  presented 
itself  of  rivalling  the  fame  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro  ;  liis  repu- 
tation, his  wealth,  his  past  services^  and  his  matrimonial 
connexions — all  gave  him  the  means  of  trying  the  chances 
before  him.  With  the  magnificent  spirit  of  a  Spanish 
-cavalier,  he  asked  permission  of  the  Emperor  to  undertake 
the  conquest  of  Florida  at  his  own  expense. 

His  prayer  was  readily  granted.  The  Emperor  conferred 
on  him  the  title  of  Adelantado,  which  combines  military  and 
-civil  command,  and  a   Marquisite,  with  an   estate  thirty 

♦  Portuguese  Narrative,  c.  1.     f  Portuguese  Narrative,  c  2. 
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leagues  in  lenfjth  and  fifteen  in  breadth,  in  any  part  the 
country  he  might  discover.  He,  moreover,  created  him  for 
life,  Governor  and  Captain-Genei-al  of  Florida,  as  well  as  of 
the  island  of  Cuba.  The  command  of  this  island  had  been 
annexed  at  the  especial  request  of  De  Soto,  as  he  knew  it 
would  be  important  for  him  to  have  complete  control  over  it, 
in  order  that  he  might  thus  be  enabled  to  fit  out  and  supply 
his  armaments  for  the  meditated  conquest. 

No  sooner  were  the  wishes  of  De  Soto  gratified,  than  he 
provided  for  his  companions  in  arms  who  had  accompanied 
Mm  to  court.  He  appointed  Nuno  de  Tobar  his  Lieutenant- 
General,  for  which  post  the  latter  was  well  qualified  by  his 
great  valour  and  popular  qualities.  He  made  Luis  de- 
Moscaso  de  Alvarado,  Camp  Master  General,  and  procured 
for  Juan  de  Anasco  the  appointment  of  Contador,  or  royal; 
accountant.  Jt  was  the  duty  of  this  officer  to  take  account 
of  all  the  treasures  gained  in  the  expedition,  and  to  set  apart 
one  fifth  for  the  crown. 

De  Soto  would  likewise  have  engaged  Alvar  Nuiiez  Cabeza 
de  Vaca  to  accompany  him,  and  offered  him  highly  advan- 
tageous terms,  which  De  Vaca  was  at  first  inclined  to  accept, 
hut  subsequently  refused,  being  unwilling  to  march  under  the 
command  of  another  in  an  enterprise  in  which  he  had  aspired 
to  take  the  lead.  He  afterwards  obtained  from  the  Emperor 
the  government  of  Rio  de  la  Plata.* 

But  although  Alvar  Nuiiez  declined  to  embark  in  the 
enterprise,  his  representation!  of  the  country  induced  two  of 
his  kinsmen  to  offer  their  services.  One  of  them,  a  brave 
and  hardy  cavalier,  named  Balthazar  de  Gallegos,  was  so 
eager  for  the  expedition,  that  he  sold  his  houses,  vineyards 
and  corn-fields,  together  with  fourscore  and  ten  acres  of  olive 
orchards,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Seville,  and  determined  to 
take  his  wife  with  him  to  the  new  world.  De  Soto  was  so 
well  pleased  with  his  zeal,  that  he  made  him  Alguazil 
Mayor.  The  other  kinsman  of  Alvar  Nunez  was  named- 
Christopher  Spinola,  a  gentleman  of  Genoa,  to  whom  De 
Soto  gave  the  command  of  seventy  halberdiers  of  his  body 
guard. 

It  was  soon  promulgated  throughout  Spain  that  Hernando 
de  Soto,  one  of  the  conquerors  of  Peru,  was  about  to  under- 

•  Portuguese  Narrative,  c.  4. 
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take  the  subjugation  of  the  great  empire  of  Florida,  an  un- 
known country,  equal  if  not  superior  in  wealth  and  splendour 
to  any  of  the  golden  empires  of  the  new  world,  and  that  he 
^as  to  do  this  at  his  own  expense,  with  the  riches  gained  in 
his  previous  conquests. 

This  was  enough  to  draw  to  his  standard  adventurers  of 
•every  class.  Men  of  noble  birth,  soldiers  of  fortune  who 
had  served  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  private  citizens  and 
peaceful  artisans,  all  abandoned  their  homes  and  families, 
sold  their  effects,  and  offered  themselves  and  their  resources 
for  this  new  conquest. 

A  striking  account  is  given  of  the  arrival  of  a  party  of 
these  volunteers.  As  De  Soto  was  one  day  in  the  gallery 
•of  his  house  at  Seville,  he  saw  a  brilliant  band  of  cavaliers 
•enter  the  court-yard,  and  hastened  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  to 
receive  them.  They  were  Portuguese  hidalgos,  led  by 
Andres  de  Vasconcelos.  Several  of  them  had  served  in  the 
wars  against  the  Moors  on  the  African  frontiers,  and  had 
come  to  volunteer  their  services  to  De  Soto,  who  joyfully 
accepted  their  offer.  He  detained  them  to  sup  with  him, 
and  ordered  his  steward  to  provide  quarters  for  them  in  his 
neighbourhood.  A  muster  being  called  of  all  the  troops,  the 
'Spaniards  appeared  in  splendid  and  showy  attire,  with  silken 
doublets  and  cassocks  pinked  and  embroidered.  The  Portu- 
guese, on  the  contrary,  came  like  soldiers,  in  complete 
armour.  De  Soto  was  vexed  at  the  unseasonable  ostentation 
of  his  countrymen,  and  ordered  another  review  in  which  all 
should  appear  armed.  Here  the  Portuguese  again  came 
admirably  equipped,  whilst  the  Spaniards,  who  had  been  so 
^audy  in  their  silken  dresses,  made  but  a  sorry  show  as 
warriors,  being  armed  with  old  rusty  coats  of  mail,  battered 
head  pieces,  and  indifferent  lances.  The  General,  it  is  said, 
marked  his  preference  of  the  Portuguese,  by  placing  them 
near  his  standard.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  this 
is  the  relation  of  a  Portuguese  historian,  naturally  disposed 
to  give  his  countrymen  every  advantage  over  the  Spaniards. 
Other  accounts  speak  generally  of  the  excellent  equipments 
of  all  the  forces. 

In  little  more  than  a  year  from  the  time  that  this  enterprise 
was  first  proclaimed,  nine  hundred  and  fifty  Spaniards  of  all 
•degrees  had  assembled  in  the  port  of  San  Lucar  de  Barra- 
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meda,  to  embai-k  in  the  expedition.*  Never  had  a  more 
gallant  and  brilliant  body  of  men  offered  themselves  for 
conquest  in  the  new  world.  All  were  young  and  vigorous, 
and  fitted  for  the  toils,  hardships,  and  dangers  of  so  adven- 
turous an  undertaking. 

De  Soto  was  munificent  in  his  offers  of  pecuniary  assist- 
ance, to  aid  the  cavaliers  in  fitting  themselves  out  according 
to  their  rank  and  station.  Many  were  compelled,  through 
necessity,  to  accept  of  these  offers ;  others,  who  had  means, 
generously  declined  them^  deeming  it  more  proper  that  they 
should  assist  than  accept  aid  from  him.  Many  came  splendidly 
equipped,  with  rich  armour,  costly  dresses,  and  a  train  of 
domestics.  Indeed  some  young  men  of  quality  had  spent  a 
great  part  of  their  property  in  this  manner. 

Nuno  Tobar,  Luis  de  Moscoso,  and  several  other  high- 
born Spaniards  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
conquest  of  Peru,  expended  the  greater  part  of  their  spoils 
in  sumptuous  equipments.  Beside  the  cavaliers  already 
specified,  we  may  mention  three  brothers,  relatives  of  the 
'Governor,  who  accompanied  him  ;  Arias  Tinoco  and  Alonzo 
Homo  de  Cardenosa,  both  captains  of  infantry,  and  Diego 
Arias  Tinoco,  standard-bearer  to  the  army. 

There  were  also  enlisted  in  the  enterprise,  twelve  priests, 
eight  clergymen  of  inferior  rank,  and  four  monks  ;  most  of 
them  relatives  of  superior  ofiicers :  for,  in  every  Spanish 
expedition  to  the  new  world,  the  conversion  of  the  heathen 
was  not  lost  sight  of  in  the  rage  for  conquest. 

This  brilUant  armament  embarked  at  San  Lucar  de  Bar- 
rameda,  on  the  sixth  of  April,  1538,  in  seven  large  and  three 
small  vessels.  The  governor,  his  wife  Dona  Isabel  de  Boba- 
dilla,  together  with  all  his  family  and  retinue,  embarked  in 
the  largest  vessel,  called  the  San  Christoval,  of  eight  hundred 
tons  burthen.  They  quitted  the  Spanish  shore  in  company 
with  a  fleet  of  twenty-six  sail  bound  to  Mexico,t  amid  the 
braying  of  trumpets,  and  the  thunder  of  artiller3\  The 
armament  of  De  Soto  was  so  bountifully  supplied  with  naval 
stores,  that  each  man  was  allowed  double  rations.     This  led 

•  The  Portuguese  narrator  gives  six  hundred  as  the  numher  of  men 
•ssembled,  but  we  follow  the  Inca  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  whose  authority 
.is  corroborated  by  Herrera  and  others. 

t  Portuguese  Narrative,  c.  4. 
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to  useless  waste,  but  the  Governor  wjis  of  a  munificent  spirit, 
and  so  elated  at  finding  in  his  train  such  noble  and  gallant 
spirits,  that  he  thought  he  could  not  do  enough  to  honour 
and  gratify  them. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  April,  the  fleet  arrived  ofi"  Gomera, 
one  of  the  Canary  Islands.  On  landing,  they  were  received 
with  great  parade  and  courtesy  by  the  Governor,  who  bore 
the  title  of  Count  de  Gomera.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
gay  and  luxurious  noble,  with  somewhat  of  an  amatory 
complexion,  his  domestic  establishment  being  graced  by 
several  natural  daughters.  When  he  appeared  to  receive 
his  guests,  he  was  dressed  in  white  fi*om  head  to  foot,  hat> 
cloak,  doublet,  breeches  and  shoes ;  so  that,  according  to  the 
old  Portuguese  narrative,  he  looked  not  unlike  the  captain 
of  a  gang  of  gipsies.  During  three  days  that  the  fleet 
remained  m  port,  he  entertained  his  guests  with  banquetings 
and  rejoicings. 

Among  his  daughters  was  one  named  Leonora  de  Boba- 
dilla,  who  particularly  attracted  the  notice  of  the  youthful 
adventurers.  She  was  not  more  than  seventeen  years  of  age,, 
and  extremely  beautiful.  De  Soto  was  so  interested  with 
her  appearance  and  manners^  that  he  entreated  the  Count  to 
permit  her  to  accompany  his  wife.  Dona  Isabel  de  Bobadilla, 
who,  he  promised,  should  cherish  her  as  her  own  daughter; 
intimating  that  he  would  procure  an  advantageous  match  for 
her  among  the  noble  youtlis  of  his  army,  and  advance  her  to 
rank  and  tbrtune  in  the  country  he  hoped  to  conquer. 

The  Coimt  de  Gomera,  knowing  the  munificence  of  De 
Soto,  and  that  he  would  be  disposed  to  perform  even  more 
than  he  promised,  confided  his  daughter  to  his  care,  and  to 
the  maternal  protection  of  his  high-minded  and  virtuous  wife. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  the  fleet  again  set  sail.  The  voyage 
was  fair  and  prosperous,  and  about  the  latter  end  of  May 
they  arrived  in  the  harbour  of  the  city  of  Santiago  de  Cuba. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  arrival  of  a  new  Governor,  with  so  important  an  ar- 
mament, was  an  event  of  great  joy  throughout  the  island  of 
Cuba.    When  De  Soto  landed,  the  whole  city  of  Santiago 
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turned  out  to  receive  him.  He  found  a  beautiful  horse^ 
richly  caparisoned,  waiting  for  him,  and  likewise  a  mule 
for  Dona  Isabella, — both  furnished  by  a  gentleman  of  the 
town.  He  was  escorted  to  his  lodgings  by  the  burghera,  on 
horse  and  on  foot,  and  all  his  officers  and  men  were  hospi- 
tably entertained  by  them ;  some  being  quartered  in  the  town, 
and  others  in  their  country  houses.*  For  several  days  there 
was  one  continued  festival.  At  night  there  were  balls  and 
masquerades ;  by  day,  titling  matches,  bull  fights,  contests 
of  skill  in  horsemanship,  running  at  the  ring,  and  other 
amusements  of  a  chivalrous  nature. 

The  young  cavaliers  of  the  army  vied  with  each  other 
and  with  the  youth  of  the  city  in  the  gallantry  of  their  equip- 
ments, the  elegance  and  novelty  of  their  devices,  and  the  wit 
and  ingenuity  of  their  mottoes.  What  gave  peculiar  splen- 
dour to  these  entertainments  was  the  beauty,  spirit,  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  horses.  The  great  demand  for  these  noble 
animals^  for  the  conquests  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  other 
parts  of  America,  had  rendered  the  raising  of  them  a  very 
profitable  source  of  speculation  in  the  islands.  The  island 
of  Cuba  was  naturally  favourable  for  breeding  horses,  and 
as  great  attention  had  been  given  to  multiply  and  improve 
the  breed,  there  was  at  this  time  an  uncommon  number,  and 
of  remarkably  fine  qualities.  Many  individuals  had  from 
twenty  to  thirty  valuable  horses  in  their  stables,  and  some  of 
the  rich  had  twice  that  number  on  their  estates. 

The  young  and  spirited  adventurers  had  spared  no  expense 
in  furnishing  themselves  with  excellent  steeds  for  their  in- 
tended expedition.  Many  individuals  possessed  three  or  four, 
caparioned  in  a  very  costly  manner;  and  the  Governor 
aided  liberally  with  his  purse,  such  as  had  not  the  means 
of  suitably  equipping  themselves. 

Thus  mounted  and  arrayed  in  their  new  dresses  and  burn- 
ished armour,  the  young  competitors  made  a  brilliant  dis- 
play, and  carried .  off  many  prizes  of  gold  and  silver,  silks 
and  brocades,  which  were  adjudged  to  those  who  distin- 
guished themselves  in  these  chivalrous  games. 

No  one  carried  ofi^  the  prize  more  frequently  than  Nuno 
de  Tobar,  the  Lieutenant-General.  He  was,  as  has  been 
said,  a  cavalier  of  high  and  generous  qualities^  who  had 

*  Portuguese  Relation,  c.  4. 
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^ined  laurels  in  the  conquest  of  Peru.  He  appeared  at 
these  entertainments  in  sumptuous,  array,  mountea  on  a  su- 
perb horse,  of  a  silver  grey  dappled,  and  was  noted  for  the 
gracefulness  of  his  carriage,  his  noble  demeanour,  and  his 
admirable  address  in  the  management  both  of  lance  and  steed. 

Unfortunately  the  manly  qualifications  of  Nuno  Tobar 
had  procured  him  great  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  beautiful 
Leonora  de  Bobadilla,  daughter  of  the  Count  de  Gomera. 
A  secret  amour  was  carried  on  between  them,  and  the  lad/s 
virtue  was  not  proof  against  the  solicitations  of  her  lover.* 

The  consequences  of  their  criminal  intercourse  were  soon 
too  apparent  to  be  concealed.  De  Soto  was  incensed  at 
what  he  considered  an  outrage  upon  his  rights  as  guardian 
over  the  lady,  and  a  violation  of  his  confidence  as  a  friend. 
He  immediately  deposed  Nuno  Tobar  from  his  station 
as  Lieutenant-General ;  and,  though  that  really  generous 
and  spirited  young  soldier  endeavoured  to  make  every  re- 
paration in  his  power,  by  marrying  the  lady,  De  Soto 
could  never  afterwards  be  brought  to  look  upon  him  with 
kindness. 

At  this  time,  there  was  on  a  visit  to  the  Governor  in  tlic 
city  of  Santiago,  a  cavalier,  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  acje, 
named  Vasco  Porcallo  de  Figueroa.  He  was  of  noble  de- 
scent, and  brave,  having  seen  much  hard  fighting  under  the 
first  Spanish  leaders  in  the  new  world,  as  well  as  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  where  he  had  distinguished  himself  on  various 
occasions.  He  now  resided  in  the  town  of  Trinidad  in  Cuba, 
living  opulently  and  luxuriously  upon  the  wealth  he  had 
gained  in  the  wars,  honoured  for  his  exploits,  loved  for  his 
social  qualities,  and  extolled  for  his  hearty  hospitality. 

This  magnificent  old  officer  had  come  to  Santiago  with  a 
pompous  retinue,  to  pay  his  court  to  the  Governor,  and 
witness  the  festivities.  He  passed  some  days  in  the  city,  and 
when  he  beheld  the  array  of  gallant  cavaliers  and  hardy 
soldiers  assembled  for  the  enterprize,  the  splendour  of  their 
equipments,  and  the  martial  style  in  which  they  acquitted 
themselves,  his  military  spirit  again  took  fire,  and  forgetting 
his  years,  his  past  toils  and  troubles,  and  his  present  ease  and 
opulence,  he  volunteered  to  follow  De  Soto  in  his  anticipated 
career  of  conquest. 

*  Portuguese  Narrative,  Conq.  of  Florida,  c.  7, 
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A  volunteer  of  such  military  experience^  ample  wealth, 
and  great  influence  in  the  island,  was  too  important  not  to  be 
received  with  open  arms.  The  Governor  immediately  made 
him  Lieutenant- General  of  the  army ;  the  post  from  whicli 
the  gallant  but  unfortunate  Nuno  Tobar  had  been  recently 
deposed  • 

The  conduct  of  Vasco  Porcallo,  showed  the  pohcy  of  this 
appointment.  He  was  so  elated  with  the  distinction,  that  he 
lavished  his  money  without  stint  in  purchasing  provisions  for 
the  armada.  He  was  magnificent  too  in  all  his  appoint- 
ments, camp  equipage,  armour  and  equipments,  having 
caught  the  gay  spirit  of  his  youthful  companions  in  anas. 
He  carried  with  him  a  numerous  train  of  Spanish,  Indian  and 
negi'o  servants,  together  with  a  stud  of  thirty-six  horses  for 
his  own  use :  whilst,  with  that  liberality  for  which  he  was 
remarkable,  he  gave  upwards  of  fifty  horses  as  presents  U> 
various  cavaliers  of  the  army. 

The  example  of  this  generous,  though  somewhat  whira- 
fidcal  old  man,  had  a  powerful  effect  in  animating  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Cuba  to  promote  the  success  of  the  expedition,  and 
in  inducing  some  to  enrol  themselves  among  the  followers  of 
De  Soto.* 

For  three  months  the  Governor  made  a  tour  of  the  island, 
visiting  the  principal  towns,  appointing  officers  to  rule  in  hit 
absence,  purchasing  horses,  and  making  other  provisions  for 
his  expedition.  Towards  the  end  of  August,  he  repaired  to 
Havana,  where  he  was  afterwards  joined  by  his  family  and 
by  all  his  forces.  Here  he  remained  for  a  time  aiding  the 
inhabitants,  from  the  resources  of  his  own  fortune,  to  rebuild 
their  houses  and  churches,  which  had  recently  been  destroyed 
by  French  corsairs. 

While  thus  occupied  he  twice  despatched  the  Contador 
Juan  de  Aiiasco,  in  a  brigantine  manned  with  picked  sailors, 

*  The  Portuguese  narrator  drily  asserts  that  Vasco  Porcallo  engaged  in 
the  expedition  merely  with  a  view  to  get  slaves  for  his  estates  in  Cubits 
This  narrator,  however,  is  to  he  distrusted,  when  he  assigns  motives  to  tiie 
Spanish  leaders,  against  whom  he  seems  to  have  entertained  a  national 
antipathy,  1  have  preferred  the  motives  attributed  by  the  Inca,  as  they 
Kem  borne  out  by  facts,  and  by  the  general  conduct  of  this  veteran  Porcallo^ 
whose  character  though  peculiar,  is  nevertheless  essentially  Spanish.. 
Indeed,  throughout  the  whole  work  of  the  Inca,  his  rich  and  copious  fact» 
are  always  in  harmony  with  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  his  persons* 
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to  coast  along  the  shores  of  Florida,  in  quest  of  some  com- 
modious harboui*,  where  there  might  be  found  secure  anchor- 
age, and  a  good  landing  place  for  the  troops,  and  for  which 
the  expedition  might  sail  direct. 

Juan  de  Anasco  was  well  fitted  for  such  a  service,  uniting 
at  once  many  of  the  best  qualities  of  the  naval  and  military 
character,  and  possessing  some  skill  in  nautical  science.  He 
was  fond,  too,  of  hazardous  enterprises,  never  flinching  from 
toils  or  perils,  and  was  altogether  an  excellent  leader,  though 
somewhat  choleric. 

Three  months  elapsed  after  Anasco's  departure  on  his 
«econd  voyage,  without  any  tidings  of  him  having  been 
received:  great  fears  were  consequently  entertained  for  his 
safety,  when,  afl;er  escaping  many  perils,  his  tempest-tossed 
bark  arrived  at  Havana. 

No  sooner  did  Juan  de  Anasco  and  his  crew  set  foot  upon 
land,  than  they  threw  themselves  on  their  knees,  and  in  this 
way  crawled  to  church  to  hear  mass,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow 
made  in  an  hour  of  great  peril.  When  this  was  done,  they 
related  all  the  dangers  they  had  escaped  on  sea  and  land; 
having  once  been  near  foundering,  and  having  passed  two 
months  on  an  iminhabited  island,  subsisting  on  shell-fish 
gathered  from  the  beach,  and  upon  wild  fowl  Knocked  down 
with  clubs. 

Jhan  de  Anasco,  however,  had  faithfully  fulfilled  the 
great  object  of  his  cruise  having  found  a  secure  harbour  on 
the  coast  of  Florida.  He  brought  with  him,  also,  four  of 
the  natives  whom  he  had  captured,  to  serve  as  interpretei-s 
and  guides. 

All  his  forces  being  now  assembled  in  Havana,  and  the 
jseason  favourable  for  sailing  being  at  hand,  the  Governor 
made  his  final  arrangements,  appointing  his  wife  Dona 
Isabel  de  Bobadilla  to  govern  the  island  during  his  absence, 
with  Juan  de  Roxas,  as  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  Francisco 
de  Guzman  as  his  Lieutenant,  in  the  city  of  Santiago. 
These  two  cavaliers  had  been  in  command  prior  to  De  Soto*s 
ai-rival  at  the  island,  and  had  proved  themselves  worthy  of 
this  great  mark  of  confidence.* 

♦  The  Inca,  lib.  I.  c.  13-^  Portii^cuese  relation,  c.  vii.  Herrera.  P.  n* 
li.  7.  c.  9. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

While  the  Governor  was  waiting  for  a  fair  wind  to  embark^ 
a  ship  was  seen  hovering  off  the  port,  driven  there  by  stress 
of  weather,  but  evidently  endeavouring  to  keep  from  the 
land.  Three  times  it  was  forced  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour^ 
and  as  often  made  its  way  against  contrary  winds  to  the 
broad  ocean,  as  if  the  greatest  anxiety  of  the  crew  was  to 
avoid  the  port.  At  length,  after  struggling  four  or  five  days 
against  tempestuous  weather,  they  were  compelled  to  anchor 
in  the  harbour. 

The  ship  came  from  Nombre  de  Dios,  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  and  the  reason  of  this  strange  conduct  of  her 
commander  is  stated  to  have  been  as  follows.  On  board 
\vas  Heman  Ponce,  an  old  comrade  of  Hernando  De  Soto.. 
They  had  sought  their  fortunes  together  in  Peru,  and  when 
the  latter  quitted  that  country  for  a  time  to  visit  Spain,  he 
entered  into  articles  of  partnership,  or  brotherhood,  as  it  was 
called,  with  Hernan  Ponce,  as  was  frequently  done  by 
the  Spanish  discoverer  and  soldiers  of  fortune  in  the  new 
world.  By  these  articles  they  bound  themselves,  during 
then*  lives,  to  an  equal  participation  of  gains  and  losses,  and 
of  all  things,  whether  of  honour  or  profit. 

After  the  departure  of  De  Soto  for  Spain,  Heman  Ponce 
had  amassed  much  wealth,  and  recovered  several  debts 
which  De  Soto  had  left  with  him  to  be  collected.  Having^ 
turned  all  his  property  into  gold  and  silver,  jewels  and  pre- 
cious stones,  ne  embarked  for  Spain,  but,  at  the  port  of 
embarkation,  heard  of  the  new  enterprise  of  his  old  comrade, 
De  Soto,  and  that  he  was  at  Havana  with  a  great  and 
expensive  armament  appointed  for  the  conquest  of  Florida. 

Heman  Ponce  had  no  ambition  to  join  in  the  conquest ; 
for  he  feared  that  De  Soto,  having  expended  all  his  own 
wealth  upon  his  outfits,  would  claim  his  right  of  partnership, 
and  seek  to  share  the  treasures  which  his  former  comrade 
was  carrying  home,  if  not  to  grasp  the  whole.  Hernan 
Ponce,  therefore,  anxious  to  steer  clear  of  the  port  of  Havana 
iind  to  pursue  his  voyage,  had  made  large  oft'ers  to  the 
mariners  to  induce  them  to  keep  out  at  sea,  but  tempestuous 
weather  had  forced  them  into  port.     No  sooner  did  Heraanda 
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De  Soto  bear  of  his  friend's  arrival,  than  he  sent  persons  on 
iKmrd  to  congratulate  him,  and  invite  him  on  shore  to  share 
his  house,  his  possessions,  and  all  his  honours  and  commands. 
He  shortly  followed  in  person,  repeating  his  congratulatioDs 
smd  offers. 

Heman  Ponce  would  gladly  have  dispensed  both  with 
cotnpliments  and  confraternity;  He  quaked  in  secret  for  the 
safety  of  his  treasures.  He  affected,  however,  to  reciprocate 
the  joy  and  good-will  of  his  former  comrade,  but  excused 
himself  from  landing  until  the  following  day,  pleading  the 
necessity  of  rest  and  sleep,  after  the  ratigues  of  the  late 
*empe8t.  De  Soto  left  him  to  his  repose,  but  suspecting, 
^r  having  had  some  intimation  of  his  real  circumstances  and 
designs,  he  secretly  stationed  sentinels  by  sea  and  land  to 
keep  a  watch  upon  the  movements  of  his  ancient  partner. 
His  precautions  were  not  vain.  About  midnight,  Hernan 
Ponce  landed  two  coffers,  containing  all  his  gold,  pearls, 
apd  precious  stones,  to  be  concealed  in  some  hamlet,  or 
buried  on  the  shore,  leaving  only  ihe  silver  on  board,  to 
keep  up  appearances ;  intending  to  pass  it  off  as  the  whole  of 
ills  wealth. 

No  sooner  had  the  mariners  landed  the  coffers,  and  carried 
them  some  distance  from  the  boat,  than  a  party  of  sentinels 
rushed  out  from  a  thicket,  put  them  to  night,  and  seizing 
upon  the  treasure,. conveyed  it  to  the  Governor. 

The  confusion  and  distress  of  Heman  Ponce,  at  thus  losing, 
by  a  measure  intended  for  its  safety,  what  he  had  been  at 
such  pains  to  secure,  may  easily  be  imagined.  He  landed 
the  next  day  with  a  sorrowful  countenance,  and  took  up  his 
abode  with  De  Soto. 

In  the  course  of  their  private  conversation,  he  soon 
revealed  the  misfortune  of  the  preceding  night.  The 
Governor,  who  had  been  waiting  for  the  opportunity,  now 
indignantly  reproached  him  with  having  attempted  to  conceal 
his  treasures,  through  want  of  faith  in  his  Justice  and  friend- 
ship, but  to  show  him  how  groundless  had  been  his  distrust, 
be  ordered  the  coffers  to  be  brought  in,  and  requested  his 
^rmer  companion  to  open  them,  and  see  if  any  tning  were 
jnissing. 

He  further  declared,  that  all  he  had  expended  in  his 
|»resent  undertaking,  all  the  titles^  commands,  and  privileges 
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lie  had  obtained  from  the  crown,  he  had  considered  for  their 
mutual  benefit,  according  to  their  terms  of  co-partnership 
and  confraternity.  This  he  offered  to  prove  hj  witnesses 
then  with  him,  who  had  been  present  at  the  execution  of  the 
writings.  He  now  asked  whether  Heman  Ponce  chose  to 
accompany  him  in  his  conquest  or  not,  declaring  himself 
ready  to  share  with  him  his  titles  and  commands,  or  to  yield 
to  hun  such  of  them  as  he  might  prefer. 

The  selfish  Spaniard,  Heman  Ponce,  was  confounded  as 
much  by  the  generous  courtesy  of  the  Governor,  as  by  a 
sense  of  his  own  delinquency :  nevertheless,  his  heart  yearned 
more  after  his  own  treasures,  than  after  all  De  Soto's  antici- 
pated conquests.  He  excused  him^^elf  as  well  as  he  could 
for  the  past,  pretended  to  be  highly  gratified  at  being  still 
considered  De  Soto's  pailncr  and  brother,  but  declined  all 
participation  in  his  titles.  He  begged  that  their  writings  of 
co-partnership  might  be  renewed  and  made  public,  and  that 
his  Excellency  would  proceed  with  his  conquest ;  while  he 
returned  to  Spain,  leaving  to  some  future  occasion  the 
division  of  all  their  gains.  To  testify  his  acceptance  of  one 
half  of  the  conquest,  he  entreated  his  friend  to  permit  his 
wife.  Dona  Isabel  de  Bobadilla,  to  receive  ten  thousand 
dollars  in  gold  and  silver  towards  the  expenses  of  the  expe- 
dition^ being  half  of  what  he  had  brought  from  Peru. 

De  Soto  granted  his  request^  the  ten  thousand  dollars 
were  paid  into  the  hands  of  Dona  Isabel,  the  articles  of  co- 
partnership renewed,  and  during  the  whole  stay  of  Hernan 
Ponce  at  Havana,  he  was  always  addressed  as  his  Excellency, 
and  received  the  same  personal  honoure  as  the  Governor. 

The  heart  of  Heman  Ponce,  however,  was  with  his 
money-bags,  and  delighted  not  in  these  empty  honours. 
Under  various  pretexts,  he  deferred  sailing  for  Spain  until 
after  the  embarkation  of  De  Soto  and  his  army  for  Florida. 
Eight  days  after  the  Govemor  had  sailed,  and  when  there 
was  no  longer  a  likelihood  of  his  prompt  return,  Heman 
Ponce  addressed  a  memorial  in  writing  to  Juan  de  Rojas, 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  declaring  that  the  ten  thousand 
dollare  given  to  Hernando  de  Soto,  had  not  been  paid  as  a 
just  debt,  but  through  fear  lest  the  Govemor  should  make 
use  of  his  power  to  strip  him  of  all  his  property.  He  begged, 
therefore,  that  Dona  Isabel  de  Bobadilla  might  be  compelled 
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to  refund  the  sum  thus  tyrannically  obtained,  otherwise  he 
should  complain  to  the  Emperor  of  the  injustice  with  which 
he  had  been  treated. 

When  Dona  Isabel  heard  of  this  claim,  she  immediately 
replied^  that  there  were  many  accounts,  both  new  and  old, 
to  be  settled  between  Hernan  Ponce  and  her  husband,  as 
would  be  seen  by  the  writings  of  co-partnership.  By  those 
writings  it  would  also  appear,  that  Hernan  Ponce  owed  her 
husband  more  than  fifty  thousand  ducats,  being  half  of  the 
amount  expanded  in  the  outfit  for  the  projected  conquest. 
She  demanded,  therefore,  that  Hernan  Ponce  should  bd 
arrested  and  held  in  bond  until  all  these  accounts  could  be 
examined  and  adjusted,  which  she  ofiered  immediately  to 
attend  to,  in  the  name  of  her  husband. 

Hernan  Ponce  obtained  a  hint  of  the  new  troubles  pre- 
paring for  him,  and  fearing,  should  he  fall  into  the  hands  of 
justice,  that  he  would  meet  with  little  mercy^  he  hoisted 
sail  before  the  harpies  of  the  law  could  get  hold  of  him,  and 
made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Spain,  leaving  his  ten  thousand 
dollars  and  all  the  unsettled  accounts  in  the  hands  of  Dona 
Isabel.*  Having  thus  disposed  of  this  episode,  we  will 
step  back  eieht  days  in  our  chronology,  to  relate  the  sailing 
of  the  expedition  for  Florida. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


On  the  12th  of  May  1539,  Hernando  de  Soto  sailed  from 
Havana  on  his  great  enterprise.  His  squadron  consisted  of. 
eight  large  vessels,  a  caravel  and  two  brigantines,  all  freighted 
with  ample  means  of  conquest  and  of  colonization.  In  addition 
to  the  forces  brought  from  Spain,  he  had  been  joined  by 
many  volunteers  and  recruits  in  Cuba ;  thus  his  armament, 
beside  the  ship's  crews,  amounted  to  a  thousand  men, — the 
horses  to  three  hundred  and  fifty.  It  was  altogether  the 
most  splendict  expedition  that  had  yet  set  out  for  the  nevr 
world. 

The  squadron  was  driven  by  contrary  winds  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  where  it  remained  for  several  days.  At  length, 
on  Whitsunday,  the  twenty-fifth  of  May,  it  arrived  at  the 

*  Hist,  of  Florida  per  el  Inca,  Lib.  i  c.  14,  15. 
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mouth  of  a  deep  bay,  to  which^  in  honour  of  the  day,  De 
Soto  gave  the  name  of  Espiritu  Santo,  which  it  still  retains. 

The  expedition  had  scarcely  arrived  on  the  coast,  when 
they  beheld  fires  blazing  along  the  shore,  and  columns  of 
smoke  rising  in  different  directions.  It  was  evident  the 
natives  had  taken  alarm,  and  were  summoning  their  warriors. 
De  Soto,  therefore,  observed  the  precaution  not  to  disembark 
his  troops,  but  remained  several  days  on  board  the  ships ; 
sounding  the  harbour,  and  seeking  a  secure  landing  place. 
Meanwhile  a  boat  was  sent  on  shore  to  procure  grass  for  the 
horses.  The  sailors  brought  off  also  a  quantity  of  green 
OTapes,  which  had  been  found  growing  wild  in  the  woods. 
They  resembled  those  of  Spain,  and  were  of  a  kind  different 
from  any  that  the  Spaniards  had  seen  either  in  Mexico  or 
Peru.  They  regarded  them  with  exultation  as  proo&  of  a 
fruitful  country. 

At  length,  on  the  last  day  of  the  month,  a  detachment  of 
three  hundred  soldiers  landed,  and  took  formal  possession  of 
the  country,  in  the  name  of  Charles  Y.  Not  a  single  Indian 
was  to  be  seen,  and  the  troops  remained  all  night  on  shore, 
in  a  state  of  careless  security.  Towards  the  dawn,  however, 
an  immense  number  of  savages  broke  suddenly  upon  them 
with  deafening  yells.  Several  Spaniards  were  wounded  with 
arrows ;  manv  were  seized  with  panic,  as  new-levied  troops 
are  apt  to  be  in  their  first  encounter,  especially  when  in  a 
strange  land  and  assailed  by  strange  foes.  They  retreated  to 
the  beach  in  great  confusion,  crowding  so  closely  together  as 
to  prevent  each  other  from  fighting  to  advantage,  and  sound- 
ing an  alarm  with  drum  and  trumpet. 

The  din  of  this  tumult  was  heai-d  on  board  the  fleet.  Those 
seemingly  lifeless  hulks  were  immediately  as  busy  as  swarms 
of  bees,  when  their  republic  is  invaded :  armour  was  buckled 
on  in  haste,  and  a  reinforcement  quickly  landed.  The  Lieu- 
tenant-General,  Vasco  Porcallo,  with  seven  horsemen,  took 
the  lead,  not  a  little  pleased  at  having  so  early  an  opportu- 
nity of  displaying  his  prowess.  Dashing  his  spurs  into  his 
horse's  sides,  and  brandishing  his  lance,  he  charged  the  sav- 
ages, who  fled  afl;er  a  faint  resistance.  He  pursued  them  for 
a  while,  and  then  returned  highly  elated  at  the  success  of 
this  first  encounter. 

Scarcely  had  he  reached^  the  camp,  however,  when  h^ 
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liarse  staggei'ed  under  him  and  fell  dead,  haying  been  wonndeft 
by  an  arrow  in  the  course  of  the  skirmish.  The  shaft  had 
heen  sent  with  such  force  as  to  pass  through  the  saddle  and 
its  housings,  and  bury  itself,  one  third  of  its  lengthy  between 
the  animars  ribs,  Vasco  Porcallo  rose  triumphant  from  his 
fall,  Taunting  that  the 'first  horse  which  had  fallen  in  this 
ezjpedition  was  his,  and  his  the  first  lance  raised  against  the 
infidels. 

The  remainder  of  the  troops  were  now  disembarked  and 
encamped  on  the  borders  of  the  bay,  where  they  remained  a 
few  days,  reposing  after  the  fatigues  of  their  voyagCt  They 
then  marched  to  a  village  situated  about  two  leagues  down 
the  coast.  The  ships  being  lightened  by  the  landing  of  the 
troops,  were  enabled,  with  the  aid  of  the  tide,  to  take  thdr 
station  opposite. 

The  village  was  deserted  by  the  inhabitants.  It  consisted 
of  several  large  houses,  built  of  wood  and  thatched  with 
palm  leaves.  At  one  end  stood  a  kind  of  temple,  on  the 
top  of  which  was  the  image  of  a  bird  made  of  wood,  with 
gilded  eyes.  In  this  edifice  was  found  a  quantity  of  pearls 
of  small  value,  having  been  injured  by  fire,  in  boring  them 
for  necklaces  and  bracelets. 

In  an  opposite  quarter  of  the  village  was  the  dwelling  of 
the  Cacique,  built  upon  an  artificial  eminence,  near  the  shore, 
and  so  constructed  as  to  serve  as  a  fortress.  Here  the 
Governor  took  up  his  residence,  with  his  Lieutenant,  the 
veteran  Porcallo,  and  his  Camp- Master,  Luis  de  Moscoso. 
The  other  houses  were  converted  into  barracks  for  the  troops, 
and  store-liouses  for  provisions  and  ammunition  which  had 
heen  brought  on  shore  from  the  vessels.  The  ground  was 
cleared  round  the  village  to  the  distance  of  a  bow-shot,  so 
as  to  give  room  for  the  cavalry  to  act  in  case  of  a  sudden 
■»ur])rise  in  the  night,  which  recent  experience  had  taught  tlie 
Spaniards  to  guard  against.  Sentinels  also  were  placed  at 
every  point,  and  parties  of  horsemen  patrolled  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  Governor  at  length  succeeded  in  capturing  a  few 
straggling  Indians,  natives  of  the  place,  from  whom  he  learned 
the  cause  of  their  countrymen's  fierce  hostility,  and  of  their 
deserting  the  village.  He  had  come  upon  the  traces  of  his- 
predecessor,  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez,  who  had  unfortunately 
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committed  tlie  most  cruel  outrages.  Narvaez  in  his  expedi- 
tion to  Florida  had  been  bravely  opposed  by  the  Cacique  of 
this  village,  whose  name  was  Hirrihigua,*  but  having  at 
length  succeeded  in  winning  his  friendship,  a  treaty  was 
formed  between  them.  Subsequently,  however,  Narvaez 
became  enraged  at  the  Cacique  for  some  unknown  reason, 
and  in  a  transport  of  passion  ordered  his  nose  to  be  cut  off^ 
and  his  mother  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs.  These  merci- 
less wrongs,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  had  filled  the  heart  or 
Hirribigua  with  the  bitterest  hatred  of  white  men. 

De  Soto^  having  heard  this  story,  endeavoured  to  appease- 
the  Cacique  and  to  gain  his  friendship.  For  this  purpose,, 
he  treated  in  the  kindest  manner  his  subjects  whom  he  had 
captured,  and  sent  them,  laden  with  presents,  to  seek  their 
chieiUun  in  his  retreat,  and  invite  him  to  amicable  intercourse. 
The  Cacique  was  offended  with  his  subjects  for  daring  to 
bring  him  messages  from  a  race  who  had  injured  him  so 
deeply.  "  I  want  neither  their  speeches  nor  promises,"  said 
he,  bitterly ;  "  bring  me  their  heads,  and  I  will  receive  them 

joyfally."" 

De  Soto  reluctant  to  leave  so  powerful  a  foe  between  him- 
self and  his  ships,  endeavoured  by  repeated  envoys  to  softea 
the  animosity  of  the  Cacique  :  but  every  message  only  pro- 
voked a  more  bitter  and  scornful  reply. 

While  negotiating  with  this  vindictive  savage,  De  Soto 
received  intelligence  that  there  was  a  Spaniard,  a  survivor  of 
the  followers  of  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez,  living  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  neighbouring  Cacique  called   Mucozo.f    To 

*  We  give  the  name  according  to  Garcilaso*  de  la  Vega :  the  Portuguese 
historian  calls  the  Cacique  Ucita.     These  two  authorities  often  differ  as  ta 
Indian  names.     Sometimes  they  merely  vary  in  the  spelling,  as  is  natural 
where  the  names  were  caught  hy  ear,  and  did  not  originally  exist  in  writing. 
At  other  times  they  differ  entirely ;  one  narrator  haying  probably  heard 
a  village  and  province  called  by  its  proper  and  permanent  name,  the  other 
by  the  name  of  its  Cacique.     These  discrepancies  are  common  and  una- 
voidable, in  the  narratives  of  adventurers  among  savage  tribes,  whose  lan- 
guage is  unwritten  and  but  little  understood.     Where  irreconcilable  differ- 
ences occur,  we  are  generally  inclined  to  follow  the  Inca,  as  he  received  his^ 
facts  from  three  different  members  of  the  expedition,  one  a  gentleman  of 
rank,.the  other  two,  private  soldiers  ;   whereas  the  Portuguese  account  has 
merely  the  authority  of  a  single  witness.     The  account  of  the  transactions- 
on  landing  are  chiefly  taken  from  the  Inca,  and  occasionally  from  the  Por- 
tuguese narrative. 

t  Mocoso.     Portuguese  Narrative. 
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obtain  the  services  of  this  Spaniard  was  now  a  matter  of 
great  moment,  for,  having  lived  upwards  of  ten  years  in  the 
country,  he  had  become  acquainted  with  the  language  and 
customs  of  the  natives,  and  was  consequently  weu  fitted  to 
ect  as  guide,  interpreter,  and  negotiator.  De  Soto  accord- 
ingly despatched  Baltazar  de  GaUegos,  chief  Alguazil,  at  the 
head  of  sixty  lancers,  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  native 
Indian,  on  an  embassy  to  the  Cacique  Mucozo,  to  obtain  the 
Spaniard's  release,  and  invite  the  chieftain  to  his  camp,  with 
assurances  of  friendship  and  munificent  rewards. 

As  this  Spaniard  was  subsequently  of  great  service  through- 
out the  expedition,  and  as  his  story  is  illustrative  of  the  cha- 
racter and  customs  of  the  natives,  and  of  the  implacable 
resentment  of  the  Cacique  Hirrihigua,  we  will  diverge  for  a 
moment  fi-om  the  main  course  of  our  narrative,  to  relate  some 
particulars  of  his  adventures. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Shortly  after  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez  had  quitted  the  village 
of  Hirrihigua  on  his  disastrous  march  into  the  interior,  a  small 
vessel  of  his  fleet,  which  was  in  quest  of  him,  put  into  the  bay 
of  Espiritu  Santo.  Anchoring  before  the  tovm,  they  saw  a 
few  Indians  on  the  shore,  who  made  signs  for  them  to  land, 
pointmg  to  a  letter  at  the  end  of  a  cleft  reed,  stuck  into  tbe 
ground.  The  Spaniards  supposing,  and  probably  vnth  jus- 
tice, that  it  was  a  letter  of  instruction  left  by  Narvaez,  giving 
information  of  his  movements  and  destination,  made  signs 
for  the  Indians  to  bring  it  to  them.  The  latter,  however, 
refused,  but  getting  into  a  canoe  came  on  board,  four  of  tbem 
offering  to  remain  as  hostages  for  such  Spaniards  as  chose 
to  go  on  shore  for  the  letter.  Four  Spaniards  immediately 
stepped  into  the  canoe.  The  moment  they  landed,  a  multi- 
tude of  savages  rushed  out  of  the  village  and  surrounded 
them ;  at  the  same  time,  the  hostages  on  board  plunged  into 
the  sea  and  swam  to  land.  The  crew  of  the  vessel,  seeing 
the  number  of  the  enemy,  and  dreading  some  further  mis- 
chief, made  sail  with  all  haste,  abandoning  their  luckless 
comrades  to  their  fate.* 

*  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega.  Part  1.  L.  2.  a  1.     Portuguese  Narrative^  c.  9, 
Herrera.  D.  6.  L.  7.  c.  10. 
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The  captives  were  conveyed  with  savage  triumph  into  the 
village  of  Hirrihigua ;  for  the  whole  had  heen  a  stratagem 
of  t^t  Cacique,  to  get  into  his  power  some  of  the  white 
men^  upon  whom  he  might  wreak  his  vengeance.  He  placed 
his  prisoners  under  a  strong  guards  until  the  daj  of  a  religi- 
ous festival.  They  were  then  stripped  naked,  led  out  into 
the  puhlic  square  of  the  village  and  turned  loose,  one  at  & 
time,  to  be  shot  at  with  arrows.  To  prolong  their  misery  and 
the  enjoyment  of  their  tormentore,  only  one  Indian  was 
allowed  to  shoot  at  a  time.  In  this  way  the  firet  three 
Spaniards  were  sacrificed,  and  the  Cacique  took  a  vindictive 
pleasure  in  beholding  them,  running  in  their  agony  from 
comer  to  comer,  vainly  seeking  an  asylum  in  every  nook,, 
until  after  being  repeatedly  wounded,  they  were  shot  to  death. 

Jaan  Ortiz,  a  lad,  scarcely  eighteen  years  old,  and  of  a 
noble  family,  was  the  fourth  victim.  As  they  were  leading 
him  forth,  his  extreme  youth  touched  with  compassion  the 
hearts  of  the  wife  and  daughters  of  the  Cacique,  who  inter- 
ceded in  his  favour. 

Hirrihigua  listened  to  their  importunities,  and,  for  the  pre- 
sent, CTanted  the  life  of  Ortiz ; — but  it  proved  to  be  a  most 
wretched  boon.  From  morning  until  evening  he  was  em- 
ployed in  cariying  wood  and  water,  being  allowed  but  little 
sleep,  and  less  food.  Not  a  day  passed  that  he  was  not 
beaten.  On  festivals  he  was  an  object  of  barbarous  amuse- 
ment to  the  Cacique,  who  would  oblige  him  to  run  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset,  in  the  public  square  of  the  village,  where  his 
companions  had  been  so  barbarously  sacrificed.  Upon  those 
occasions,  a  number  of  Indians  were  stationed  at  diffei'cnt 
parts  of  the  quadrangle  with  bows  and  arrows,  to  shoot  him, 
should  he  halt  one  moment.  When  the  day  was  spent,  the 
unfortunate  youth  lay  stretched  on  the  hard  floor  of  his  hut,, 
more  dead  than  alive.  At  such  times  the  chiefs  wife  and 
daughters  would  come  to  him  privatel)'^  with  food  and  cloth- 
ing, and  by  their  kind  treatment  his  life  was  preserved. 

At  length  the  Cacique  being  determined  to  put  an  end  to 
his  victim's  existence,  ordered  that  he  should  be  bound  upon 
a  wooden  frame,  in  the  form  of  a  huge  gridiron,  placed  over 
a  bed  of  burning  coals,  and  roasted  alive. 

The  cries  and  shrieks  of  the  miserable  sufferer  reached  his 
female  protectors,  and  their  entreaties  were  once  more  sue* 
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•cessful  with  the  Cacique.  They  unbound  Ortiz,  dragged 
him  from  the  fire,  and  took  him  to  their  dwelling,  where  tnej 
bathed  hi^  wounds  with  the  juice  of  herbs,  and  tended  him 
with  assiduous  care.  Afler  many  days  he  recovered,  though 
his  body  was  marked  with  many  a  deep  scar. 

His  employment  was  now  to  guard  the  village  cemetery, 
which  was  in  a  lonely  field  in  the  bosom  of  a  forest.  The 
bodies  of  the  dead  were  deposited  in  wooden  boxes,  covered 
with  boards,  without  any  fastening  except  a  stone  or  a  log  of 
wood  laid  upon  the  top ;  so  that  the  bodies  were  often  car- 
iie<l  awav  bv  wild  beasts. 

In  this  cemetery,  Ortiz  was  stationed  with  a  bow  and  ar- 
rows, to  watch  day  and  night,  and  was  told,  that  should  a 
^single  body  be  carried  away,  he  would  be  burat  alive.  He 
retui*ned  thanks  to  God  for  having  freed  him  from  the 
dreaded  presence  of  Hirrihigua,  hoping  to  lead  a  better  life 
with  the  dead  than  he  had  lately  done  with  the  living. 

Upon  one  occasion  while  he  was  watching,  towards  morn- 
ing sleep  overpowered  him.  Being  awakened  by  the  lid  of 
^ne  of  the  chests  suddenly  falling,  upon  examination  he 
found  that  the  body  had  disappeared.  The  chest  had  con- 
tained the  corpse  of  an  infant  recently  deceased, — the  child 
of  an  Indian  of  note. 

Ortiz  supposing  some  animal  had  dragged  it  away,  imme- 
diately set  out  in  pursuit.  Afler  wandenng  for  some  lime, 
^t  a  short  distance  within  the  woods,  he  heard  a  noise  like 
that  of  a  dog  gnawing  bones.  Drawing  near  to  the  spot 
with  a  stealthy  step,  he  dimly  perceived  a  living  object  among 
the  bushes,  and  invoking  aid  fi*om  on  high,  discharged  au 
arrow  at  it.  The  thick  and  tangled  underwood  prevented 
him  from  seeing  the  effect  of  his  shot,  but  as  the  animal  did 
not  stir,  he  flattered  himself  that  he  had  killed  it.  With  this 
hope  he  waited  until  the  day  dawned,  when  he  beheld  his 
victim,  a  huge  creature  of  the  panther  kind,*  lying  dead, 
the  arrow  having  passed  through  its  entrails  and  pierced  its 
heart. 

Gathering  together  the  mangled  remains  of  the  infant,  and 
^replacing  them  in  the  coffin,  Oi*tiz  dragged  his  prey  in 
triumph  to  the  village,  with  the  arrow  still  in  its  body.    The 

*  The  Inca  calls  this  animal  a  lion,  as  the  Spanish  disooverers  wtre  is 
"the  habit  of  calling  animals  of  the  tiger  or  panther  kind. 
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exploit  gained  him  credit  with  the  old  hunters,  and  for  some 
time  softened  even  the  ferocity  of  Hirrihigua.  The  resent- 
ment of  the  latter,  however^  for  the  wrongs  he  had  suffered 
from  white  men  was  too  hitter  to  be  appeased.  Some  time 
«fter  his  eldest  daughter  came  to  Ortiz  and  warned  him  that 
her  father  had  determined  to  sacrifice  him  at  the  next  festival^ 
which  was  just  at  hand.  She  stated  that  the  influence  of  her 
mother,  her  sisters,  and  herself,  would  be  no  longer  of  waj 
avail  to  save  him,  and  therefore  wished  that  he  should  take 
refuge  with  a  neighbouring  Cacique  named  Mucozo,  who 
had  sought  her  in  marriage,  and  would  befriend  him  for  her 
«ake.  **  This  very  night,"  said  the  kind-hearted  maiden, 
^'  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  village,  you  will  find  a 
trusty  friend  who  will  guide  you  to  abridge  about  two 
leagues  hence :  on  arriving  there,  you  must  send  him  back, 
that  he  may  reach  home  before  the  morning  dawns,  to  avoid 
suspicion — for  well  he  knows  that  this  bold  act,  in  daring  to 
assist  you,  may  bring  down  destruction  upon  us  both.  Six 
leagfues  further  on  you  will  reach  the  village  of  Mucozo* 
Tell  him  that  I  have  sent  you,  and  expect  him  to  befriend 
you  in  your  extremity.  I  know  he  will  do  it.  Go,  and 
may  your  God  protect  you!"  Ortiz  threw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  his  generous  protectress,  and  poured  out  his  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  kindness  she  had  always  shown  him.  An 
Indian  was  at  the  place  appointed  to  direct  him,  and  they 
<iuitted  the  village  without  alarming  the  warlike  savages. 
When  they  came  to  the  bridge,  Oitiz  sent  back  the  guide,  in 
obedience  to  the  injunction  of  his  mistress,  and  continuing 
liis  flight  found  himself,  by  break  of  day,  on  the  banks  of  a 
small  stream  near  t^e  village  of  Mucozo. 

Looking  cautiously  round,  he  saw  two  natives  fishing. 
As  he  was  unacquainted  with  their  langus^e,  and  could  not 
explain  the  cmise  of  his  appearance  in  their  neighbourhood, 
ho  was  in  dread  lest  they  should  take  him  for  an  enemy  and 
kill  him.  He,  therefore,  ran  swiftly  to  the  place  where  they 
had  deposed  their  weapons  and  seized  them.  The  savages 
fled  to  the  village,  without  attending  to  his  signs  of  friendly 
intention.  The  inhabitants  sallied  out  armed  with  bows  and 
^UTows,  and  were  about  to  attack  him ;  but  Ortiz  fixing  an 
arrow  in  his  bow  prepared  for  defence,  crying  out  at  the 
same  moment,  that  he  came  not  as  an  enemy,  but  as  an 
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ambassador  from  a  female  Caciqae  to  their  chief.  Fona« 
nately  one  present  understood  him,  and  interpreted  his  words. 
Upon  this  the  Indians  unbent  their  bows,  and  returning  with 
htm  to  their  Tillage,  presented  him  to  Mnoozo.  The  latter, 
ft  youthful  chieftain,  of  a  grttceAil  form  and  handsome  coun- 
tenance, received  Ortiz  kindly  for  the  sake  of  her  who  had 
sent  him ;  but,  on  further  acquaintance,  became  attached  to 
him  for  his  own  merits,  and  treated  him- with  the  affection  of 
a  brother. 

Hirrihigua  soon  heard  where  the  fugitive  had  taken  relfoge, 
and  demanded  several  times  that  he  should  be  delivered  up. 
Mucozo  as  often  declined ;  considering  himself  bound  by  the 
laws  of  honour  and  hospitality  to  protect  him.  Hirrihigua 
then  employed  as  mediator  another  Cacique,  a  brother-in- 
law  of  Mucozo,  who  went  in  person  to  demand  Ortiz.  The 
generous  Mucozo,  however,  indignantly  refused  to  deliver 
np  to  a  cruel  enemy,  the  poor  fugitive  who  had  come  so 
well  recommended  to  his  protection,  and  treated  the  request 
as  a  stain  upon  his  honour.  The  two  Caciques  continued 
their  importunities,  but  the  high-minded  savage  remaitied 
faithful  to  his  guest,  though  in  maintaining  inviolate .  the 
sacred  rites  of  hospitality,  he  lost  the  friendship  of  his 
brother-in-law,  and  lorfeited  the  hand  of  Hirrihigua's  beaa- 
liful  daughter,  whom  he  tenderly  loVed. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


1539.  At  this  juncture  tidings  readied  Mucozo  of  De  Soto's 
arrival  at  the  village  of  Hirrihigua^  With  his  troops,  i  and  that 
it  was  their  intention  to  conquer  the  country.  The  Caciqae, 
alarmed  at  this  intelligence,  addressed  himself  thus  to  Ortiz : 
**  You  well  know,"  said  he,  "what  I  have  done  for  vou; 
that  I  sheltered  you  when  you  were  friendless,  and  have 
chosen  rather  to  fall  into '  disgrace  with  my  re^tions  and 
neighbours,  than  deliver  you  into  the  hands  of  your  enemies. 
This  I  have  done  without  thought  or  hope  of  reward,  bat 
the  time  is  now  come  when  you  can  requite  my  fiiendship. 
Go  to  the  chieftain  of  this  army  of  white  men  which  has 
arrived,  make  known  to  him  the  asylum  I  have  given  you, 
and  which,  under  the  same  circumstances,  I  would  have 
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«ffofded  to  any  of  your  coimtrymen — entreat  him,  in  return, 
not  to  lay  waste  my  small  territorv,  and  assure  him  that  I 
and  mine  are  ready  to  devote  ourselves  to  his  service.'^ 

Ortiz  gladly  departed  on  tiie  mission,  accompaiiied  hy 
My  chosen  warriors.  It  happened  that  ahout  the  same  time 
Baltazar  de  Gallegos  had  been  dispatched,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  on  his  embassy  to  Mucozo. 

As  Ortiz  and  his  Indian  escort  were  on  their  way  to  the 
village  of  Hirrihigua,  they  came  in  sight  of  Baltazar  and 
his  band,  whose  lances  glistened  at  a  distance,  amidst  a  ver- 
dant plain,  skiilied  by  a  wood. 

The  Indians  would  have  concealed  themselves  in  the  forest, 
until  the  Christians  could  be  informed  that  they  were  friends; 
but  Ortiz,  rejecting  their  advice,  insisted  that  his  country- 
men would  at  once  recognise  him ;  not  reflecting  that  in 
appearance  he  did  not  differ  from  his  savage  companions, 
being,  like  them,  almost  naked,  his  body  bronzed  by  exposure 
to  the  sun,  his  arms  painted,  having  a  quiver  at  his  back,  a  bow 
and  arrow  in  his  hand,  and  his  head  adorned  with  feathers. 

No  sooner  did  the  Spaniards  perceive  the  savages,  than 
they  came  down  upon  them  at  full  gallop,  heedless  of  the 
voice  of  their  captain ;  for  they  were  newly  raised  soldiers, 
full  of  spirit,  and  eager  for  a  contest  with  the  natives. 

The  Indians,  seeing  their  furious  approach,  fled  terrified  to 
the  wood.  One  of  their  number,  however,  being  bewildered, 
or  possessing  more  courage  than  the  rest,  loitered  beliind. 
He  was  pursued  by  a  Spaniard,  and  before  he  could  attain 
the  shelter  of  the  adjacent  thicket,  was  overtaken  by  the 
trooper's  lance.  Juan  Ortiz  was  assaulted  by  Alvaro  Nieto, 
one  of  the  stoutest  and  boldest  troopers  in  the  army,  who 
charged  him  with  his  lance.  Ortiz  parried  the  thrust  with 
his  bow,  at  the  same  time  leaping  from  side  to  side  with  great 
agility  to  avoid  the  horse,  crying  out  lustily  Xivilla,  Xivilla 
— ^meaning  Seville,  Seville ;  and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross 
with  his  arm  and  bow,  to  signify  that  he  was  a  Christian. 

Alvaro  Nieto  hearing  him  cry  out  Xivilla,  demanded 
whether  he  was  Juan  Ortiz.  On  his  replying  in  the  affirma- 
tive, Nieto  seized  him  by  the  arm,  lifted  him  upon  the  croup 
of  his  horse,  and  scoured  over  the  plain  to  present  him  to 
Baltazar  dc  Gallegos.  The  captain  received  him  with  great 
joj,  and  ordered  his  troopers  to  be  immediately  recalled,  for 
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they  were  in  the  woods^  hunting  the  poor  Indians  like  99 
manv  deer. 

Ortiz  himself  went  into  the  forest  and  called  with  a  loud 
voice  to  the  Indians,  to  come  out  of  the  thickets  and  fear 
nothing.  Many  of  them,  however,  were  panic-struck  and 
fled  back  to  their  village,  to  acquaint  Mucozo  with  what  had 
happened.  Others  joined  Ortiz  in  small  parties,  upbraiding 
him  with  his  rashness,  but  when  they  lound  one-  of  their 
people  wounded  they  were  so  exasperated,  that  they  would 
have  laid  violent  hands  upon  the  Spaniard,  had  not  his  coun- 
trymen been  present. 

They  were  at  length  pacified.  The  soldiers  bound  up  the 
wounds  of  the  Indian,  and  placed  him  upon  a  horse.  The 
troopers,  having  taken  up  all  the  savages  behind  them,  gal- 
loped away  for  the  encampment  of  the  Governor.  Previ- 
ously to  setting  ofi^,  however,  Ortiz  despatched  a  messenger 
to  Mucozo,  with  a  true  account  of  the  late  events,  lest  that 
Cacique  should  be  irritated  at  the  statement  carried  to  him 
by  the  terrified  fugitives.* 

The  night  was  already  far  advanced  when  Baltasar  de 
Gallegos  and  his  band  reached  the  camp.  The  Governor 
hearing  the  tramp  of  horses,  was  filled  with  alarm,  suspect- 
ing some  mischance  had  befallen  them,  as  he  did  not  look 
for  them  before  the  expiration  of  three  days.  His  apprehen- 
sions, however,  were  soon  turned  to  rejoicing.  He  gave 
Gallegos  and  his  men  credit  for  the  suco^s  of  their  expedi- 
iion,  and  received  Ortiz  as  his  own  son,  sympathizing  with 
him  in  his  past  sufferings,  at  the  same  ttme  presentmg  him 
with  a  suit  of  clothes,  with  arms,  and  a  good  horscf  De 
Soto  treated  the  Indians  who  accompanied  him  with  eveiy 
mark  of  kindness,  and  ordered  the  wounded  savage  to  be 
taken  care  of.  He  then  despatched  two  of  the  natives  to 
Mucozo,  thanking  him  for  his  past  benevolence  to  Ortiz, 
accepting  his  offers  of  friendship,  and  inviting  him  to  the 
Spanish  camp.  Not  an  eye  was  closed  that  night,  bot  one 
and  all  joined  in  the  revelry  which  welcomed  the  liberation 
of  poor  Ortiz. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  envoys  had  been  despatched^ 

*  Portuguese  Narrative,  a  &     Herrera,  D.  6,  L.  7*  c.  9. 
t  Portuguese  Narrative^  c  7.    Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  P.  1,  Ii.  2. 6  7* 
Herrera,  Decad.  6.  lu  7«  e.  10. 
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>  ,* 

the  Cacique  Mucozo  arrived,  accompanied  by  his  warripre. 
He  kissed  the  Governor's  hand  with  great  veneration,  sa- 
luted each  of  the  officers,  and  made  a  shp^ht  obeisance  to  the 
privates.  De  Soto  received  him  with  affectionate  courtesy, 
and  assured  him  that  his  people  would  be  ever  grateful  to 
him  for  all  his  past  kindnesses. 

**  What  I  have  done  unto  Oiiiz,"  said  Mucozo,  *^  is  but 
little  indeed  ;  he  came  well  recommended  to  me,  and  threw 
himself  upon  my  protection.  There  is  a  law  of  our  tribe,, 
which  forbids  our  betraying  a  fugitive  who  solicits  an  asylum. 
But  his  own  virtue  and  dauntless  courage  entitled  him 
to  all  the  respect  which  has  been  shown  him.  That  I  have 
pleased  your  people  I  rejoice  exceedingly,  and  by  devoting 
myself,  henceforth,  to  their  service,  I  hope  to  merit  their 
esteem." 

These  words  were  uttered  with  so  much  grace,  the  Ca- 
cique's bearing  was  so  noble,  his  manner  so  full  of  kindness, 
that  De  Soto  and  his  officers  were  touched,  and  made  presents 
to  him  and  to  his  warriors. 

Two  days  afterwards,  the  mother  of  Mucozo  came  to  the 
camp,  overwhelmed  with  grief  because  her  son  was  in  the 
Christians'  power.  She  would  not  have  consented  to  hia 
visiting  the  army,  had  she  been  present  at  the  time  of  his 
departure.  She  passionately  entreated  the  Governor  to  de- 
liver up  her  son,  and  not  serve  him  as  Narvaez  had  served 
Hirrihigua.  "  He  is  young,"  said  she;  "  only  give  him  his 
liberty,  and  take  me,  who  am  a  poor  old  woman,  and  treat 
me  as  you  please.  I  will  bear  any  punishment'  for  both/' 
De  Soto  endeavoured  to  reassure  her  by  expressions  of  gra* 
titttde  and  friendship  towards  her  son  and  herself;  but 
though  she  remained  three  days  in  the  camp,  and  was  treated 
by  every  one  with  no  less  kindness  than  respect,  she  continued 
anxious  and  suspicions.  She  ate  at  the  table  of  the  Governor^ 
but  would  partake  of  nothing  until  Ortiz  had  tasted  it,  fear- 
ing she  might  be  poisoned.  '^  How  is  this,"  said  a  Spaniard 
to  her,  "  that  you  who  offered  to  die  for  your  son,  have 
now  so  great  a  fear  of  death  ?" 

"  I  have  the  same  love  of  life  as  other  mortals,"  she  re- 
plied, *'  but  most  willingly  would  I  lose  it  to  save  a  son, 
who  is  far  dearer  to  me  than  life  itself!" 

Even  when  assured  of  her  son's  perfect  liberty,  and  that 
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lie  only  remained  for  a  time  with  the  Spaniards  throngb 
fjhoice,  because  they  were  young  ^nd  generous  spirits  like 
himself^  she  was  but  po<ir)y  comforted,  and  departed  in 
sorrow.  On  quitting  the  Spanish  camp,  she  took  Juan 
Ortiz  aside,  and  besought  hittito  libe^te  Mueozo,  as  the 
latter  had  saved  him  from  the  liands  of  Hirrihiga^. 

The  Cacique  remained  with  the  army  eight  days,  during 
-which  time  he  became  Terjr  familTar  with  the  Spaniatds,  and 
was  inspired  with  perfect  confidence  in  them.  He  went 
liome  well  contented,  and  frequently  afterwards  viiited  the 
Governor,  bringing  always  a  number  of 'presentsi*- 
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1539.  While  these  things  were  passing  in  the  camp,  liie 
provisions  and  military  stores  were  landed  from  the  caraiTeis, 
and  secured  in  the  villc^e  of  Hirrihigna.  The  Adeiantado, 
£»llowing  the  example  of  Cortes,  and  other  renowned  cap- 
tains, despatched  seven  of ^^  the  largest  vessels  to  HaArana,  in 
order  that  his  followers  might  lose  all  hope  >of'qQittiBg<  the 
coimtry ;  retaining  onty  a  caraVel  and  two  brigaoCines  to 
protect  theseaf^^oast  aitd-  baj.f 

He  appointed  to  the  command  of  this  importa^.  post 
Pedro  Calderon,  a  hardy  veteran^  nursed  in  ajroUgh  jchooi, 
-amid  camps  and  battle  scenes,  having  served  in;  his  youth 
under  the  great  Captain  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova.     '''     .    •  < 
•  De  Soto  lef^  no  means  untiied  to  gain  thefiriefidshipof 
Hirrihigua,  beine  aware  that  the  sexamplei  of  thispoi^i&l 
chieftain  would  nave  great  weight  with  the  ndghjbottring 
Caciques.     AecordiDgly,  in  foraging  the  adjacent  icountiy, 
whenever  the  troopexs  captured  a  vassal  of  this  Cpciqde,'tbe 
Oovemor  instantly  sent  htm  home  loaded  with  prasenlB  and 
charged  with  kind  messages,  ui^ing  Hirrihigiui'  (o'aoeept 
fais  offered  alliance,  and  promising  every  reparation  fbrithe 
wrongs  inflicted  upon  himbyPamphilodeNaarvaeflL"  UHese 
wrongs,  however,  were  too  deep  to  be  easily  obliteidited  ^com 
the  stem  boSom  of  the  savage.     The  only  reply>&e  deigiped 
to  give  was,  "  The  memory  of  my  injuries  forbid  me  sending 


•  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  P.  1.  Ll  2.  c.  7,  8 
-f  Herreia,  fiitt  Ind.  Decad.  vi.  L.  vii.  c.  10. 
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a  kind  aoswer,  and, a  harsh  one  yoar  coartesy  will  not  allow^ 
me  to  return."  Still. these  constant  and  unwearied  exertions 
of  De  Soto  in  some  ixieasure  mitigated  the  Cacique's  deadly 
rancoui*  against  the  Spaniards. 

The  Goyemor  made  many  inquiries  of  Ortiz  respecting 
the  country,  and  whether  there  was  any  district  ahounding^ 
'with  goU  and  sily^*  Ortiz  knew  of  none  such,  and  could 
give  but  little  information.  During  his  bitter  servitude 
under  Hirribigua,  he  had  been  closely  watched,  and  not 
alloWi^d.  to  wander:  and  although  while  dwelling  with  Mu- 
cozo  he  had  enjoyed. perfect  Jiberty,  yet  he  dared  not  venture 
far,  through  fear  of  being  way-laid  by  his  enemies.  He  had 
beard  much,  however,  of  a  Cacique  named  Urribari'acaxi^ 
whose  village  was  thirty  league^  distant.  He  was  said  to 
be  the  most  powerful  chieftain  of  the  country.  To  him 
Mucozo,  Hicrihiguay  and  ail  the  other  Caciques  of  the  coast 
paid  ti*ibute^  >  and  his  tenitories  were  far  more  fertile  than. 
those  uedLrer  the  sea,  ^ 

The  Governor  despatched  Baltazar  de  G  alleges  on  an 
expeditioh.  to  the  village  of  this  powerful  chief.  G  alleges 
choae  <  the  same  sixty  lancers  who  had  accompanied  him 
whea  he  went  in  search  oi  Juan  Ortiz,  and  likewise  sixty 
foot  soldiers,  armed  with  cross-bows  and  bucklers.  He  was 
accompanied  >by  Ortiz  as  guide  and  interpreter.  On  approach* 
ii^  the  village  of  Muoozo,:  that  Cacique  came  out  to  receive 
them,  and  entertained  them  fbz  the  night  with  great  hospi- 
tality. Next  morning  the  Captain:  demanded  a  guide  to  the 
village;  of  .Urribarca^xi.  The  Cacique  at  first  thought  that 
his  designs  upoathe  village  were  hostile,  and  shrank  with  a 
noble  spiiit  froiti  what  would  have  been  an  act  of  perfidy 
against  his  relative  and  neighbour.  When  he  found,  however^ 
that  the  Spaniards  were  on  a  friendly  errand,  and  only  wanted 
one  of  his  vassals  to  go  before  and  inform  Urribarracaxi  of 
tbeir  amicable  intentions,  he  gladly  furnished  them  with  an 
Indian  for  the  purpose,  who  had  been  a  friend  of  Juan  Ortiz. 

The  Spaniards  had  been  occasionally  impeded  by  morasses 
<iuring  meir  progress  into  the  interior:  these  became  less 
Sequent  the  further  they  went  firom  the  sea.     In  the  course 

*  Portuguese  Relation,  c.  9.  The  name  of  the  Cacique  in  the  Porto* 
gaese  Narrative  is  Paracoxi.     We  follow  the  Inca. 
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of  their  journey,  they  observed  many  trees  similar  to  those 
of  Spain,  snch  as  -wahiut,  oak,  mulberry,  plum,  pine,  and 
evergreen  oak.  There  were  wild  grapes  also  in  abmidance. 
The  distance  from  the  village  of  Mncozo,  to  that  of  his 
brother-in-law  was  about  seventeen  leagues.  •  The  adventtirers 
arrived  there  in  four  days,  but  found  it  desert^,  the  inha- 
bitants having  fled  to  the  woods.  Oalle^os  sent*  hie  «nTOT 
repeatedly  to  the  Cacique,  Vrith  the  most  mendly  messages^ 
but  every  effort  to  draw  him  from  his  retreat  pfoved  fruitless, 
though  he  manifested  no' hostility  either  by  word  or*  deed. 
The  Spanish  leader  made'diligent  inquiry^ of  the  Ifadiaws^he 
met  with,  if  th^re  was  artv^  provin^ft  ^here'gcttd'artd  sihrer 
might  be  fbund.  They  repKed  that  ther4  was" a  cOttnliyto 
the  westward  Called  Ocah,  the  inhabitants  of- "^iohiirere 
continually  at  war  with^the  people  of  ■  arioth«t" province^ 
where  the  spring  lasted  al!  thei' year  long,  and  >goldva^  do 
plenty  that  their  Warriors  wore  head-pieces  of  that  precious 
metal.*  '  •■..■•.    •..>.ii  •>,>! 

1530.  After  Hemaiido  de  Soto  had  d^spatehedi  Galiegoe 
to  explore  the  country,  he  received  intelligenice  that  thd 
Cacique  HIrrihigua  'was  concealed  in  a -forest  at  iio-^efti 
distance  from  the  camp.  Tlie  Govemot  was*  about  itoisend 
a  captain  with  an  afrmed  force  in  quest  of  him, 'vv^ki^n  the 
enterprise  was  claimed  by  Vasco  Porcallo  de  Figoeroei 
This  brave  old  cavalier  had  t  passion  fot  militaiy  exploits, 
and  was  withal  a  little  vain-glorious.-  Ho  thought  ^is<iai 
fit  opportunity  to  signaliiee' himself,  and  insiAted  upon  ipanUff 
the  nonour  of  capturing  the  formidable  though '  fvgiim 
Cacique.  His  desire  being  acceded  to,  he  prepared  (fo^ it 'ib 
bis  usual  way",  being  fond  of  parade j  and  liberal  •  In  attib^ 
appointments.  Having  selected  a  band  of  hofsjemen '0iid>lbdt 
soldiers,  he  put  himself  at  their  head  and  sallied*  frotn>tfaB 
camp,  well  mounted,  and  cased  in  glittering  ftrmotiT;  boastiog 
that  he  would  bring  home  HIrrihigua  dtnera  priedn^oi^ 
friend.f  '  ' •  ».!     m  f  t«i 

He  had  not  proceeded  far,  hOweVer,  when  hewlisiJmetib^ 
an  Indian  messenger,  sent  by  HIrrihigua,  who  haid  'rtcelvW 
intelligence  from  his  spies  of  the  armed  force-iiapching:  'fa 

♦  Portuguese  Narrative^  c  10.  ,  ,      j 

t  G^Uso  d?  la  yeaa^  ?.  1,  JU  2,  c  9.  Herrera,  Hist  Ind.  Pdti  0^ 
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^uest  of  him.  This  messenger  entreated  Yasco  Porcallo 
on  the  part  of  Hirrihigua,  not  to  proceed  further,  as  the 
Cacique  was  in  so  secure  a  fortress  that,  with  all  his  exertions^ 
the  Spanish  leader  would  be  imable  to  obtain  an  entrance : 
but  that  both  he  and  his  troops  would  be  exposed  to  infinite 
perils  from  the  rivers,  morasses  and  tangled  forests,  which 
they  would  have  to  pass.  The  Cacique  added,  that  he  gave 
this  advice^  not  through  any  fear  for  himself,  but  in  conse-, 
quence  of  the  forbearance  manifested  by  the  Spaniards,  in  not 
ii^uring  his  territory,  or  his  subjects. 

Yasco  Porcallo  listened  to  the  messenger  with  incredulity ; 
persuading  himself  that  fear,  not  gratitude  nor  courtesy, 
dictated  the  message :  he  therefore  ordered  the  trumpet  to 
sound,  and  marched  on.  As  he  advanced,  messenger  after 
messenger  met  him,  all  repeating  the  warning  to  return,  and 
at  length  these  became  so  numerous  as  almost  to  overtake 
each  other.  The  more,  however,  he  was  warned  to  return, 
the  more  obstinately  did  the  stout-hearted,  but  hot-headed 
old  soldier  persist  in  advancing :  taking  every  thing  by  con- 
trariesy  and  judging  of  the  Cacique's  panic,  by  the  frequency 
of  his  messages.  His  only  fear  was  that  the  prize  might 
escape  hixii-'  Under  this  impression,  he  spurred  on  hotly 
with  bis  troops,  until  they  arrived  at  a  vast  and  dangerous 
morass^ 

Here  his  men  perceived  the  truth  of  the  warnings  they 
had  received,  and  began  to  r^nonstrate  upon  the  danger  of 
attempting  the  nuMiass.  Yasco  Porcallo,  however,  had  put 
imas^lf  too  much  on  bis  mettle  in  this  enterprise  to  be  easily 
dasnted^  H^  insisted  upon,  their  entering;  but,  knowing 
^m  experience  the  effect  of  setting  an  example  in  time  of 
difficulty^  be  put  spurs  tO: his  hoirse,  dashed  forward,  and  his 
uen  folloii^ed  him  pell  mell  into  the  morass.  Yasco  Porcallo 
had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  when,  coming  to  a  deep 
part  of  the  jwamp^  his .  horse  floundered  and  felh  The  peril 
of  the  Lieutenant- General  was  imminent;  his  horse  had 
fallen; 'Upon  one  of  its  rider'3  legs,  so  as  to  fix  him  down, 
while  the  weight  of  his  aimour  contributed  to  sink  him  into 
the  mire.'  Both  horse  and  rider  were  in  danger  of  suffo- 
cation, nor  could  any  one  afford  them  relief,  as  all  who 
ontered  would  be  exposed  to  similar  peril.  ^  ^ 

At  length  the  cavalier  having,  with  infinite  difficultyj. 
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^tricated  himself  and  steed  from  the  bog,  stood  once  ipore 
on  firm  ground,  corded  'vrith  mud.  All  his  vain  gjory  was 
aft  an  end,  he  was  ouft  of  humoui*  with  himself  ai^£l  ifii 
humbled  in  the  sight  of  his  <soldiers*'  The.  savage  whoin  he 
had  come  to  fight  and  capture^  Instead  of  encountering,, him 
with  deadly  weapons,  had  o^nquered.  hjm  by  courtepns 
and  friendly  messages,  atid  his  vain^glorious  entecpriz^  had 

ended  in  a  struggle  In  a  qu&gmirei.  ]..  .  •  ,-i  :  - '*  \,.^cu\.,u 
•  Ordering  his  men  to  face  about^  be  set  out,  on.  bi^- retain 
to  the  camp,  in  a  £ir  difT^jrent  mood  {voti^  that  in.  wbion  tie 
had  sallied  forth.  Amidst  the  mortifications  of  Jb[^^  pi^^eseat 
plight,  he  called  to  mind  th^  comfortable  l^ome  ha  ba4'  left 
behind,  at  Ouba^  and  the  easy  life  he-had  ledth^l^,rJBte 
reflected  that  he  was  no  longer  «  boy  ;abat.the  vigour  ig^f  rhis 
days  was  past;  that  his  jA'eseat  disaster  waa  but  a  sliffht 
foretaste  of  the  toils  and  troubles  which  piust  aUeui,  imB 
expedition  of  conquest ;  s  and  oande  ;at  l^ngt^b  to  the  coqcI^siod, 
that  as  he  was  not  obliged  to  eacounter'themy  he  had  better 
return  home,  and  leave  the  conquest  of  Florida  16  the 
younger  adventurers  who  were  embarked  in  it 

Revolving  these  and  simihcr  thoughts  in  his  mind,  the 
worthy  old  cavalier,  all  bedabbled,  bemired,  and  totally  crest- 
fallen, rode  along  in  queral(^s,  yet  half-*whini6icdl^  humdar^ 
mattering  to  himself* 

Yasco  Porcallo  arrivl^d  at  the  eampin'  a.  statsi  of  meody 
dissatisfactioti.  All  his  dreamiB  of  aonqaest  ireiie  at  an  ttdl 
The  inartial  fire  which  he  had  ^ugiiitmiiii^he^omiesoldieift 
of  the  army,  and  which  had  biased  up.  so  saddenfy  in.  Us 
bosom,  had  been  as  suddonly  escdaguiAedw '.  He-ronljf 
thought  noir,  how  to  get  rid  of  his  command  of .^Lienteiiiftit- 
General,  and  return  to  his  oomfbrtable  home  inr-  0«te» 
With  these  views  he  presented  himself  >at  01109  beCbfei  Da 
Soto,  and  stating  his  reasons  'with  honest  fbred  «nd  hewQf 
sincerity,  applied  for  permii^on  to  resigtu  The  GovenMT 
granted  it  with  the  same  promptness  wiUi  l  whieh  h^  had 
accepted  his  offer  to  join  the  enterprise,  and  namteo^fett 
furnished  him  ^p^th  the  galliot  Sam  Anton,  to  «^ntdy> Urn 
back  to  the  island.  •       .»; 

The  worthy  veteran  was  now  sis  eager,  to  abandon  da 
expeditidn  as  he  had  bi^en  to^join  hi  His  tndn  •oif  aammt^ 
Spanish,  Indian,  and  negro,  isverO:  embarked  with  all  speed; 
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but  when  the  guHant  old  cavalier  came  to  take  leave  of  hki 
young  bompaniona  in  arms,  and  the-  soldiers  he  had  lately 
aspired  to  Wd  so  vain-^loriously,  his  geaeroas  spirit  dis* 
played  itself*  He*  divided  among  the  officers  and  knighta 
all  th^  at'tn^,  accoattieaients/  horse^^  and  oamp  eqaipase  wi4k 
vfiich'he  had  come  sO  ost^tatioasly  provided;  and  he  gave 
fbr  'the  nise  of  the  (expedition  all  the  stores  irhich  he  had 
pmtshased  for  himself  and  his  retinue.  He  then  set  sail  for 
CnVa^'y  inti<;h  to'the  regret  of  the  army,  who  lamented  that 
scf'gkUant  a'eaValie^  was  about  to  be  withdrawn  irom  their 
dMfedi^rdtion; 

!tlie  only  person  who  remained  behind  of  Vasoo  Porcallo's 
retinue  'was  Gome?  Soared  do  Figueroa,  his  natural  son,  by 
dn  Idfdian  woman  in  Cuba,  with  whom  he  left'  two  horses, 
arms^  and  other  necessaries.  Throughout  this  expeditioa 
t&is  youth  conduct^  himself  as  a  good  knight  and  soldier, 
aiid  ia  worthy  son  of  such  a  fkther,  serving  with  great 
jrotnpfitiide  upon  all  occasions.* 


-t. 
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W&dv  'Gn  the  day  after  the  departure  ^of  Yasco  Porcallo, 
a  young  cavalier  named  Gonzalo  Silvestra,  followed  by  three 
<Mner  horsemen,  rode  into  the  eamp,  bearing  dispatches  from 
Baitasar  de  Gfdlegoe.  They  l»rought  favourable  accounts  of 
fte  ooniitry  he  had  explored,  with  assurances  that,  in  the 
viliace  of  Urribarracaxi  and  its  neighbourhood,  there  were 
ph^nsidaa  enot^h  to  sustain  the  army  fbr  several  days. 
-'  Thefe  was  but  one  drawback  on  this  favourable  intelligence, 
witieb  was,  that  beyond  the  town  of  Urribarracaxi  there 
eitlettded  a  vast  swamp^  exceedingly  difficult  to  be  traversed. 
Thi&SpeiDiards,  however,  ripe  for  action  and  adventure,  made 
ligkt  of  this  obstaole,  averring  that  God  had  provided  man 
with  eemiis  and  dexterity  to  make  his  way  through  every 

"'Satisfied-  from  the  dispatches  just  received,  that  he  rnigh^ 
i^ily  penetrate  into  the  interior,  the  Governor  issued  orders 
^i^eve^  ote  to*  preparefor  marching  on  the  fourth  day.  Int 
tte^mem  time  he  commanded  Gtmzalo  Silvestre  to  return  ta 

:i)     :     '       ,  •ThcInca.P.  I.  Li2,  ell. 
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Saltazar  de  Gallegos  with  twenty  horsemen,  and  inform  him^ 
that  the  army  would  join  him  without  further  delay* 

As  there  was  a  great  quantity  of  arms,  ammunition^  and 
provisions  in  the  village  of  Hirrihigua,  a  garrison  of  forty 
horsemen  and  eighty  K>ot  soldiers  was  left  there,  under  the 
<x>mmand  of  Pedro  Calderon^  who  had  charge  also  of  the 
shipping  in  the  harbour,  consisting  of  a  caravel  and  two 
brigantines  with  their  crews. 

They  were  enjoined  to  remain  quiet,  and  not  move  to  any 
Other  place  without  oixlers  from  De  Soto ;  to  cultivate  peace 
with  the  neighbouring  Indians,  and  not  make  war  upon  them. 
even  though  they  should  be  taunted  and  insulted; — above 
^l,  to  treat  Mucozo  with  marked  friendship. 

Having  made  these  arrangements^  and  trusting,  as  well 
he  might,  in  Pedro  Galderon  as  a  good  soldier  and  discreet- 
Captam,  on  the  appointed  day^  De  Soto  set  out  with  his 
main  force,  from  the  village  of  Hirrihigua.  •  It  was  an. 
arduous  task  to  conduct  such  a  body  of  troops,  encumbered 
with  armour  and  all  kinds  of  baggage  and  suppUeSr  through 
a  wilderness,  exposed  to  constant  hardships,  unforeseen  4^0* 
gers,  and  a  wild  kind  of  war&re,  to  which  -most  of  his 
soldiers  were  entirely  unaccustomed. 

As  it  was  a  leading  ol>|ect  with  the  Governor,  to  found  a 
colony,  he  was  encumbered  with  many  things  that  embarrassed 
the  march  of  his  army.  Amomg  these  were  three  hundred 
swine,  with  which  he  intended  to  stock  the  country  should  he 
succeed  in  forming  a  settlement,  having  ibuad  them  llie.m€6t 
advantageous  stock  for  the  subsistence  of  new  eolonies. 
These  animals  were  placed  in  cbarffe  of  a  company  of-  horse,^ 
to  keep  them  in  the  line  of  maren^aiKl' guard  them  while 
traversing  the  swamps  and  rivers—         =  .     ... 

Besides  the  mjaach-locks  and  cross-bows  with  which  the 
infantry  were  armed,  therevwas  onepiece^/of  ordnance  in  the 
army,  that  must  have  oost  them  Viast  labour  to  transport,, 
though  it  appears  never  to  have  rendered  dnyefieiait  service. 

Aner  two  days'  (mardi,  to-the  north-reast^ioo^^the  inonung^ 
of  the  third  day  De  Soto  came  iu'sightof  the  vill^  of 
Mucozo.  The  Cacique  came  forth  to  receive  him^  express- 
ing great  grief  at  his  intended  departure,  fnom  th&  country,' 
and  entreating  him  to  remain  that  night  in  his  village*  The 
Crovemor^  however,  excused  himself,  not  wishing  to  task  the 
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hospitality  of  this  generous  Indian  with  such  a  mnltitade  of 
euestSy  but  again  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  kindness  shown 
by  the  Cacique  to  Juan  Ortiz,  and  commended  to  his  fiiend- 
ship  the  Captain  and  soldiers  who  remained  in  garrison  at 
the  village  of  Hirrihigua.     The  Cacique  promised  to  observe 
the  strictest  amity  towards  them.     He  then  took  leave  of 
De  Soto,  his  principal  officers  and  cayaliers,  with  many  em- 
braces and  tears,  praying  that  the  sun  might  shine  upon  them 
throughout  their  journey,  and  prosper  them  in  all  their  un-^ 
deitokingSi  <  TheSpani^ds,  were  ^eatly  affected  at  parting 
with  this*  amiable  savage,  who  had  m  all  things  proved  him- 
self so  disintevested'  a  -fiiend. 

On  arriving  at  t^e  viUage  of  Urribarracaxi,  De  Soto  found 
Baltazar  de  Gailegos  waiting  to  receive  him.  The  Cacique, 
however,  stiU  remained  in  me  fastnesses  of  the  forest,  and 
though)  the-Gorvemor  sent  envoys  with  offers  of  peace  and 
friendship,  hothioag  could  draw  him  from  his  place  of  refuge. 

A'  grand  <  obstacle  now  lay  in  the  way  by  which  the 
Spannards  were, to  proceed.  About  three  leagues  from  the 
vdlage  e:ctended  a,  ^eat  morass,  a  league  in  width,  two 
thjr&mil^  and  one  thifd  wAter,  and  very  deep  at  the  bor- 
ders. Runners  were  dispatched  in  three  different  directions 
to 'discover,  a  pass,>  which  they  ancceeded  m  doing  after 
several  idays'  Ireiircb.  By  this  pass  the  army  crossed  with 
ease,  aUiioQgh^  it  'took  a  whole  day  to  do  so. 

{ThJsy  ilowi  arrived  oh  a  bi-oad  plain,  and  sent  runners  be- 
fbrethem  Uf  deplore  ithe  route.  The  latter  returned  next  day, 
deeloribg  that  they  could-  not  proceed  on  account  of  the 
ntoneitoilis  boep  "Ooused  by  streams  flow.ing  from  the  great 
moracs  mnA  diknidaiti^  the  country.  -  Upon  hearing  this,  the 
Governor  determined  to  seek-  a  road  himself.  Choosing,* 
tberefbre>  a  hundred' horse  and  as  many  foot  soldiers,  he  left 
^i«8t>of  the  artny 'wh<ere  they  were,  under  the  temporary 
command)  of  Luii^-  Idd  Moscosb,'  and  re-erossing  the  great 
srrtifnp,-  tmveBed'  three  days  along  one  side  of  it,  sending- 
numan»<at  different  intervals,  to  seek  for  some  outlet. 

Buying' thisBc  three -days,  the  Indians  incessantly  saUied 
fitmilfae  winods  which  skirted'  the  swamp,  discharged  their 
amms^at  thb  Spaniards  and  i^eti^eated  to  their  thickets.  Some 
of  the  sata^,  faowefver,  wek«  killed  and  Others  taken  prison- 
ers, .  The  fetter  hnrere  used  as  guides,  but  they  led  the  troops^ 
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•into  difficult  passes,  and  plac^  where  their  countrymen  were 
lurking  in  anihush.  Discovering  theii*  perfidy,  the  Spaniards 
let  loose  their  dogs,  which,  killed  four  of  them.  Fearing  a 
isimilar  fate,  an  Indian,  offered  to  guide  them  in  safety,  and 
accordingly,  after  a  wide  circuit,  brought  them  to  a  place 
free  from  mud,  but  where  they  had  to  proceed  breast  ni<rh 
in  water  for  the  distance  of  a  ^eague*  .  Reaching  the  middle 
of  the  channel,  they  found  it  too  deep  to  he  forded.  Here 
the  natives  had  constructed  a  rude  hridge,  bv  felling  two 
large  trees  into  the  water ;  and,  where  t}iese  did  not  iuQ,ite, 
the  space  was  supplied  by  logs  united  by;|neans  of  transverse 
poles.  By  this  bridge  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez  and  his  unfor- 
tunate army  had  pe^sed  tefi  years  before.  . 
.  Hernando  de  Soto^  summoning  two  soldiers,  named  Pedro 
Moron  and  Diego  de  Oliva,  half-breeds  of  the  Jsland  of 
-Cuba,  who  were  expert  swimxaers>  ordered  them  to  take 
hatchets  and  cut  away  several  branches  whicl^  obstructed  the 
passage  of  the  bridge,  and  remove  all  other  impediments. 

Moron  and  De  Oliva  set  to.  work  with  all  diligence,  but 
in  the  midst  of  their  labour,  several  canoes  appeared  from 
among  tlic  rushes  filled  Tfith  sav^,ge$,  who  galled  the  work* 
men  with  a  flight  of  arrows.  The  two  soldiers  plunged  head- 
long from  the  bridge,  swam  under  water  and  came  up  near 
their  comrades,  'uiey  werp  but  f lightly  wounded,  for  being 
under  the  surface  of  the  stream,  t|ie  force  of  the  arrows  was 
broken  and  they  did  not  penetrate  deeply.  ,  After  this  sudden 
onset,  the  Indians  retired.  The  Spaniards  repaired  the  bndge 
without  being  again  molested,  and  a  shoil  distance  above, 
discovered  a  good  ford  for  Ae  horses. 

Having  thus  succeeded,  in  th^  object  of  his  search,  the 
Governor  summoned  Gonzalo  Silvestre,  one  of  the  most 
hardy  and  spirited  of  bis^  youthful  cavaliers,  and.  the  be$t 
mounted  of  his  troop.  *'  To  your  lot,"  said  he,  "  hasfaJkn 
the  best  horse  in  the  anny,  you  will  in  conseqfuence  have  the 
more  work  to  do,  as  I  shall  assign  to  you  the  most  difficult  tasks 
that  may  occur.  It  is  important  to  the  preservation  of  our 
lives  and  to  the  success  of  our  enterprise,  that  you  return  this 
night  to  the  camp.  Desire  Luis  de  Moscoso  to  follow  us 
witl^  the  whole  army,  and  immediately  dispatch  you  with 
provisions,  to  sustain  us  until  we  can  procure  food;  for  you 
well  know  that  our  need  is  great.     In  order  that  your  return 
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may  be  rendered  the  more  safe,  desire  him  to  give  you 
thirty  lances  as  an  escort.  I  will  \vait  for  you  at  this  place 
until  to-morrow  night ;  return,  therefore,  without  delay.  The 
road  may  seem  long  and  difficult,  and  the  time  short,  but 
I  know  to  whom  I  entnist  the  undertaking.  If  you  desire  a 
companion,  select  whoih  you  please,  and  depart  at  once,  for 
you  should  be  at  the  camp  beiore  day-break ;  because  if  the 
day  dawn  before  you  have  passed  the  swamp,  the  Indians 
may  capture  and  Kill  you/* 

The  very  peril  of  the  mission  put  the  youthful  Stlvestre 
upon  his  metal.  Without  answering  a  word  he  left  the  Go- 
vernor, vaulted  into  his  saddle,  and  was  already  on  the  way 
when  he  encountered  one  Juari  Lopez  Cacho,  a  native  or 
Seville,  arid,  page  of  the  Governor,  who  had  an  excellent 
horsfe.  Silvestre  immediately  addressing  him,  said  gaily — 
"  The  .General  has  ordered  that  you  and  1  deliver  a  message 
at  the  camp  before  day-break ;  follow  me,  therefore,  imme- 
diate! v^  for  I  am  already  ,ori  the  road.^'  • 

^^Take  $ome  other  person'  I  entreat  you,'*  said  Lopez;  "  I 
2m  fatiguedij  and  cannot  uridei*tafte  the  journey.'' 

"As  you  please,'*'  replied  Silvestre,  "his  Excellency 
ordered  me  to  choose  a  conipanioh,  and  I  have  selected  you.. 
If  you  are,  so  dispoilied,  come ;  if  ^ot,  remain.  Your  corn- 
pan  j  wdll  not  diminish  the  danger,  iior  "will  my  goiiig  alone 
increase  the  toil.'^  So  saying  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and 
continued  on  his  way.  Jnm  Xtopet,  though  much  against 
Ms  will;,  ]eaped  into,  his  Saddle  ^nd  galloped  after  him. 


'  tJKAJPTElt  XL 


1589.  Tiifi  sun  wis  just^setfeigiis'Gonzalo  Silvestre  and  his^ 
comrade,  Juan' IiO|mz,  iili^parted  on*  their  faazardoHs  •  mission, 
liieseyouthfitl!  cavaliers  w^retr  ell 'matched  in  sptfitj  hardi- 
hood, an<i  valour.  ■' Neither  of  theni  had  yet  attained  his^ 
tWen^-^rst  yefari  : 

The^' galloped  raj«dly  over  the  first  four  or  five  leagues, 
the'h>ad  behig  frfee  from  foi^este,  swaAips,  or  streaihs.  In  all 
that  distance  they  did  liot  percieive  a  single  Indian.  No 
twonir,  however,  had  they  crossed  this  open  tract,  than  their 
diffitnltS^j^  and  dangers  began.    Being  vgnoraifot  of  the  coun-^ 
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try,  they  were  obliged  to  trace  back,  step  by  step,  the  track 
they  bad  pursued  three  days  previously,  through  bog  and 
brake,  brambles  and  forests,  and  across  a  labyrinm  of  streams 
flowing  from  the  great  morass ;  guiding  themselves  by  the 
landmarks  they  had  noticed  on  their  previous  march.  In 
this  toilsome  journey  they  were  aided  by  the  instinct  of  their 
horses.  These  sagacious  animals  traced  the  road  by  which 
they  had  come,  keeping  their  noses  just  above  the  ground  in 
order  to  discover  the  track,  like  spaniels  or  setter  dogs,  upon 
the  scent  of  game.  Their  riders,  not  understanding  this  un- 
usual action,  checked  them  with  the  reins  to  raise  their  heads. 
If  at  any  time  the  horses  lost  the  track,  the  moment  they  reco- 
vered it,  they  puffed  and  snorted,  which  alarmed  their  mas- 
ters, who  dreaded  being  overheard  by  the  savages.* 

Gonzalo  Silvestre,  comprehending  at  length  the  intention 
of  his  horse  when  it  lowered  its  head,  gave  it  the  rein,  with- 
out attempting  to  guide  it.  Encountering  these  and  many 
other  difficulties,  the  two  daring  youths  travelled  all  night, 
half  dead  with  hunger,  worn  out  with  excessivie  fatigue,  and 
almost  overcome  by  sleep.  Their  horses  were  in  no  better 
plight,  as  they  had  not  been  unsaddled  for  three  days,  the 
l)its  being  merely  taken  from  their  mouths  occasionally,  in 
order  that  they  might  graze. 

At  times  they  passed  within  sight  of  lai^e  fires,  round 
which  savages  were  seen  stretched  in  wild  and  .&Atastic 
groups,  some  capering  asjd  singing, -^makii^  the  silent 
forests  ring  with  their  hideous  yells.  These  IndianA  were 
probably  celebrating  one  of  their  festivals  with  war-dances. 
The  deafening  din  which  they  raised  was  the  safeguard  of  the 
Spaniards,  as  it  prevented  the  savages  firom  hearing  thq  bark- 

The  Inca  is  curiously  minute  in  his  account  of  these  hon)».*  *'  The  steed 
of  Gonzalo  Silvestre,*'  says  he,  ^  was  the  mosc  sure  in  the  tracks  and  cer- 
tain to  discover  it  when  lost.  •  However,**  he  adds,  ^  we  .must  not  be  sur- 
prised at  this  excellent  quality,  and  many  others  which  this  horse  possessed; 
for,  his  marks  and  colour  proved  him  admirably  fitted  either  for  peace  oi 
war.  He  was  a  dark  chesnut  of  a  pitchy  shade,  with  white  on  one  of  his 
left  feet,  and  striped  above  the  nostrils ; — marks  which  promise  more  excel- 
lence and  gentleness  than  any  other.  The  dark  chesnut  colour,  especislly 
when  of  a  pitchy  hue,  is  above  all  others  the  most  excellent,  either  for  light 
or  heavy  labour.  The  steed  of  Juan  Lopez  Cachero  was  of  a  light  bay, 
commonly  called  fox  colour,  and  his  extremities  were  black,  exoeOeat 
marks,  but  inferior  to  the  dark  chesnut  colour." — Gardlaso  de  la  Vegs, 
P.  1. 1/.  2.  c.  14 
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ing  of  their  dogs,  and  the  trampling  of  their  horses  as  tbey 
passed.* 

Thus  they  journeyed  for  more  than  ten  leagues.  Juazt 
Lopez  was  repeatedly  so  much  overpowered  by  sleep,  that 
he  proposed  they  should  halt^  and  take  some  repose,  but  Sil- 
vestre  resolutely  refused.  At  length  poor  Lopez  could  con<> 
tainhimself  no  longer.  ^^Let  me  sleep  for  a  short  time/' 
«aid  he,  ^  or  kill  me  with  your  lance  on  the  spot,  for  I  cannot 
possibly  keep  my  saddle.'^ 

'^  Dismount  then,  and  sleep,  if  you  please,"  said  Sil vestre, 
*^  since  you  had  rather  run  the  risk  of  being  butchered,  than 
hear  up  an  hour  longer.  According  to  the  distance  we  have 
travelled,  we  cannot  be  far  from  the  pass  of  the  swamp  which 
we  must  cross  before  dawn ;  for,  if  the  light  discovers  us  in 
this  place,  our  death  is  certain.^' 

Juan  Lopez  made  no  reply,  but  fell  upon  the  ground  like 
a  lifeless  body.  His  companion  took  from  him  his  lance,  and 
held  his  horse  by  the  bridle.  Night  now  rapidly  drew  on — 
the  clouds  discharged  a  deluge  of  rain,  but  nothing  could 
awaken  Juan  Lopez  from  his  death*like  slumber. 

As  the  rain  ceased,  the  clouds  dispersed,  and  Silvestre 
found  that  the  day  had  dawned*  As  this  was  an  unexpected 
^liscovery,  it  is  probable  that  he  had  been  unconsciously 
sleeping  in  Ihs  saddle.  Startled  at  beholding  the  light,  he 
hastened  to  call  Lopez,  but  finding  that  the  low  tones  in 
which  he  spoke^  were  insufficient  to  rouse  him,  he  made  use 
of  his  lance,  and  'gave  him  some  hearty  blows,  calling  out, 
^*  Look  what  your  sleeping  has  brought  upon  us ;  daylight 
has  overtaken  us,  and  left  us  little  chance  of  escape  from  our 
enemies !" 

Juan  Lopez,  awakened  at  last  by  this  summary  process, 
sprang  into  his  saddle,  and  they  set  off  at  a  hand-gallop. 
Fortunately  for  them,  the  horses  were  of  such  bottom,  that, 
notwithstanding  past  fatigue,  they  were  still  in  good  spirits. 
The  light  revealed  the  two  cavaliers  to  their  foes,  who  began 
to  yell  and  howl  from  every  part  of  the  morass.  This  was 
accompanied  with  a  frightful  din,  caused  by  the  mingled 
clangour  of  drums,  trumpets,  conches,  and  other  rude  instm- 
ments  of  warlike  music. 

A  perilous  league  remained  to  be  travelled  over  an  expanse 

•  The  Inca,  P.  1.  L.  2.  c.  14» 
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^tricated  himself  and  steed  from  the  hog,  stood  once  ipore 
On  firm  ground^cov^ed  with  mud.  AH  his  vaing^Qi'y  was. 
at  an  end,  he  was  buft  of  humoiu*  with  himself  AoSt^elt 
humbled  in  the  sight  of  his  soldiers*'  The  savagewhoopilus 
had  come  to  fight  and  capture^  instefid  of  e2KX>unteni]g,hi]& 
with  deadly  weapons^  had  cQnquered  hjpi  by  .co|:frtepps 
And  friendly  messages,  and  his  vain-glorious  entejcpriz^  had 
ended  in  a  struggle  in  a  qu&gmiifai . .  •  .,  '  ■ '^  !■":,>•,> 
'  Ordering  his  men  to  faoe  about)  he  set  out.  on  bi^  re^iin 
to  the  camp,  in  a  &r  different  mood  from  that  in^  wlimj^  he 
had  sallied  forth.  Amidst  the  mortifications  of  .Jtti^  pFese^t 
plight,  he  called  to  vAmd  th^  comfortable  home  ha  ba4'  ^^ 
behind,  at  Guba^  and  the  easy  life  he-had  led^tt^e^.r-j^ 
reflected  that  h^  was  no  longer -a  boy  ;•  thatthQ  v^q^r  iQa  pl)ij|s 
days  was  past;  that  his  pk'esent  disaster  was,  but. a  slight 
foretaste  of  the  toils  and  trouble  which  niiist  attend  this 
expedition  of  conquest ;  s  and  oanie  at  length  to  tha  concljosioD^ 
that  as  he  was  not  obliged  td  encounter  them,  he  had  better 
return  home^  and  leave  the  conquest  of  Florida  (6  the 
younger  adventurers  who  were  embarked  in  it. 

Revolving  these  and  similar  ^oughts  in  his  mind,  the 
worthy  old  cavalier,  all  bedabbled,  bemired,  and  totally  crest- 
fallen, rode  along  In  qneruicMis,  yet'  haif-^himsicaJf  humiMf^ 
muttering:  to  himself* 

Vasco  Porcallo  arrived  at  the  eampiin'  a.  state,  of  moody 
dissatisfaction.  All  his  dreamis  of  oonqaest  weiie  at  anebdt 
The  martial  fire  which  he  had  ^aag-hjtfroiiilheyoQnesoldieiti 
6f  the  army,  and  which  had  blazed  up  so.  sadden^  in,  his 
bosom,  had  been  as  suddenly  e^ctingaidhedv;  H^^onlgp 
thought  no^,  how  to  get  rid  of  his  command  of ^  Lienteritfiit* 
General,  and  return  to  his  ooimfbrtable  luoine  iit'  (Mf^ 
With  these  views  he  preisented  himself  <at  oneo  befefei  Da 
Soto,  and  stating  his  resisons  with  honest  fbree  imd  heac^ 
Sincerity,  applied  for  p^iHisSion  to  resigh^  The  Govenlpf 
granted  it  wil^  the  same  promptness  wifcli  whieh  be  had 
accepted  his  ofier  to  join  the  enterprise,  and  namfea^ 
fltmished  lilm  with  the  galliot  San  Anton,  to  <c4nt8y>hSm 
back  to  the  island.  ,'i 

''  The  Woithv  veteran  waS  now  sis  earer  to  abandon  dU^ 


expedition  as  he  had  b^en  to^join  hj    His  tndn  otf  sierranti^ 
Spanish,  Indian^  and  negro,  were  embarked  with  all  speed; 
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but  wtien  the  g^tlant  old  cavftlier  came  to  take  leate  of  his 
yottng  companions  in  arms,  and  the-  soldiers  he  had  latelj 
aspired  to  lead  so  vain-^loriously,  his  geaenms  sjMrit  dis» 
plajied  itseNl  He'  divided  among  the  officers  and  kaights 
all  the  arm^y  accontrenients,  horses,  and  oamp  eqaipage  wilh 
TFhiofi'h'e  had  come  so  ostematioasly  proyided;  and  he  gare 
ibr'the  use 'of  the  expedition  all-  the  stores  which  he  had 
purchased  for  himself  and  his  retinae.  He  then  set  sail  for 
CxA^',  miit;h  to' the  regret  of  the  army,  who  lamented  that 
sdgkllant  a'cavaliefwas  about  to  be  withdraiwn  irom  their 

TL!e  only-  pefrson  who  remained  behind  of  Vasco  Porcallo's 
r^imue  was  Oomez  Snarez  do  Figueroa,  his  natural  son,  by 
in  Itrdian  woman  in  Cuba,  with  whom  he  1^  two  horses, 
arms,  and  other  ilecessarie^.  Throughout  this  expeditioik 
&is  youth  conducted  himself  as  a  good  knight  and  soldier, 
and  &  v^ot'tby  son  of  such  a  father,  senring  with  great 
promptrtude  upon  all  occasions.* 


CHAPTER  X. 


W&di  'On  <(lhe  di^  afler  the  departure  of  Vasco  Porcallo, 
a  young  caralier  named  Gonzalo  Silvestra,  followed  by  three 
^Iner  horsemen,  rode  into  the  camp,  bearing  dispatches  from 
Biitaaar  de  Gallegos.  They  brought  favourable  accounts  of 
Ae><  country  he  had  explored,  with  assurances  that,  in  the 
fillage  df  Unibarracaxi  and  its  neighbourhood,  there  were 
pjhmsicfais  enough  to  sustain  the  army  for  several  days. 
*'  There  was  but  one  drawback  on  this  favourable  intelligence, 
ifhieb  was,  that  beyond  the  town  of  Urribarracaxi  there 
eebended  a  vast  swamp,  exceedingly  difficult  to  be  traversed. 
Thue  Spcbnards,  however,  ripe  for  action  and  adventure,  made 
Ugkt  of  this  obstacle,  avanring  that  God  had  provided  man 
with  gdnius  and  dexterity  to  make  his  way  through  every 

filatisned  ^In  ihe  dispatches  just  received,  that  he  might 
readily  penetrate  into  the  interior,  the  Governor  issued  orders 
foi^  every  one  to  prepare  ibr  marching  on  the  fourth  day.  In 
tte^mreain  ibne  he  craimiaiided  Gronzalo  Silvestre  to  return  U^ 

•^'     ':  ''  •  The  Inca.  P.  I.  L.  2,  c  11. 
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extricated  himself  and  steed  from  the  boo:,  stood- once  more 
On  firm  ground,  covered  with  mud.  All  his  vain  g^orj  was 
ail  an  end,  he  was  ovtt  of  bumoui*  with  himself  aod  feit 
humbled  in  the  sight  of  his -soldiers*.  The.  savage  whom  he 
had  come  to  fight  and  captare^  instefid  of  ei;icounteripg,,him 
with  deadly  weapons^  had  cQnquered  him  by  conrliepiiift 
and  friendly  messages,  atid  his  vain^glorious  entecprize  had 
ended  in  a  struggle  in  a  quagmijfe. : .  .  •  ,  '''-':  r;..., 
'  Ordering  his  men  to  face  about,  he  set  ou(.oifi.bi^,rs|wrR 
to  the  camp,  in  a  &r  different  mood  fi'on^  that  in  whipa  be 
had  sallied  forth.  Amidst  the  mortifications  of,  fa^  .present 
plight,  he  called  to  mind  the  comfortable  )iome  he  haci  left 
behmd,  at  Guba^  and  the  easy  life  hehs^  led  tl^e^^.i^j^e 
reflected  that' he  was  no  longef  «  boy  v  that  the  vigour  tpfAis 
days  was  past;  that  his  psresent  disaster  was,  but  a  sliglit 
foretaste  of  the  toils  and  troubles  which  must  attend,  Uiis 
expedition  of  conquest ;  ^  and  oande  at  length  to  the  concljosioD^ 
that  as  he  was  not  obliged  td  eacounter  theniy  he  had  better 
return  home,  and  leave  the  conquest  of  Florida  16  the 
younger  adventurers  who  were  embarked  in  it. 

Revolving  these  and  similar  ^hoiights  in  his  mind,  the 
worthy  old  cavalier,  all  bedabbled,  bemired,  and  totally  crest- 
fallen, rode  aloi^g  in  querulous,  yet  half-whimsical'  hunitfar^ 
muttering  to  himself*  *        . 

Vasco  Porcallo  arrived  at  the  camp  in'  a.  state  of  moody 
dissatisfaction.  All  his  dreams  of  oonqaest  weite  at  an  mk 
The  martial  Are  which  he  had  ^aug-lijt  from  <iheyo«ntf8oldieni 
of  the  army,  and  which  had  blazed  up  so.  snddenfy  i&'  his 
bosom,  had  been  as  suddenly  extinguiched^  Heoaljf, 
thought  notfr,  how  to  get  rid  of  his  command  of ^  lieatedtlat* 
General,  and  return  to  his  oomfbrtabie  koome  in'  C«te» 
With  these  vie^s  he  presented  himself  at  otico  befefeiDe 
Soto,  and  stating  his  rc^ons  ^;ritk  honest  fbroe  mnd  h^ur^ 
sincerity,  applied  for  periHifitdon  to  resign^  The  Go^enlor 
granted  it  wil^  the  same  '  promptness  wiUi  i  wbieh  be  had 
accepted  his  offer  to  join  the  enterprise,  and  moifeoi^Wl 
furnished  him  *with  the  galliot  Baea  Anlon>.to  «tet»y  Um 
back  to  the  island. 

The  Worthy  Veteran  was  now  sis  eager,  to  abandon  the 
expedition  as  he  had  bi^en  to^  join  hi  His  todn  <xf  serfianli^ 
Spanish,  Indian^  anduegro,  were^  embarked  with  all  speed; 
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but  wlien  the  gallant  old  cavftlier  came  to  take  leate  of  hk 
young  companions  in  arms,  and  the  soldiers  he  had  latelj 
aspired  to' 'lead  so  Tain^lorioasly,  his  generous  sjMrit  dis- 
playied  itseNl  '  He'  divided  among  the  officers  and  kaighto 
all  the  arm^y  accontrenients,  horses,  and  camp  equipage  wiih 
Trhioh'he  had  come  so  ostematioasly  proyided ;  and  he  gave 
ibr"the  ose 'of  the  iexpedition  all  the  stores  Trhich  he  had 
pnrchased  for  himself  and  his  retinae,:  He  then  set  sail  for 
Ci^;,  muth  to  <  the  regret  of  the  army,  who  lamented  that 
80  gallant  a 'Cavalier  was  about  to  be  withdrawn  irom  their 
dMedttrtftionl. 

Tlie  only  person  who  remained  behind  of  Vasco  Porcallo's 
r$tmue  'was  Gomez  Buarez  do  Figueroa,  his  natural  son,  by 
^  Infdian  woman  in  Cuba,  with  whom  he  1^  two  horses, 
arms,,  and  other  ilecessaries.  Throughout  this  expedition 
&is  ;^pdth  conducted  himself  as  a  good  knight  and  soldier, 
and  ia  worthy  son  of  such  a  father,  senring  with  great 
promptitude  upon  all  occasions.* 


;»  ' 


CHAPTER  X. 


Wd9i  On  ihe  day  after  the  departure  of  Vasco  Porcallo, 
a  young  caralier  named  Gonzalo  Silvestro,  followed  by  three 
(met  horsemen,  rode  into  the  camp,  bearing  dispatches  from 
Bultasar  de  GttUegos«  They  brought  favourable  accounts  of 
Ae'<  country  he  had  explored,  with  assurances  that,  in  the 
Tifiage  of  Urribarracaxi  and  its  neighbourhood,  there  were 
pkmsidaB  enough  to  sustain  the  army  for  several  days. 
-'  There  was  but  one  drawback  on  this  favourable  intelligence, 
i^iich  was,  that  beyond  the  town  of.  Urribarracaxi  there 
eluded  a  T«»t  swamp>  exceedingly  difficult  to  be  traversed* 
The  Spebdarda,  however,  ripe  for  action  and  adventure,  made 
Ugkt  of  this  obstacle,  avanring  that  God  had  provided  man 
with  cdnios  and  dextenty  to  make  his  way  through  every 

'  filatisned'  from  the  dispatches  just  received,  that  he  might 
readily  penetrate  into  the  interior,  the  Governor  issued  orders 
foi^  eve^  one  lo^  preparefor  marching  on  the  fourth  day.  In 
tte'mreftn  i&me  he  commanded  Gonzalo  Silvestre  to  return  U^ 

'''    ';     '       '  •  The  iBca.  P.  I.  L.  2,  c  11. 
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anothar  proyince,  about  twenty  leagaes  to  the  nortli*east| 
called  Ocali,* — the  same  of  which  Gallegos  had  heard  at 
the  village  of  Umbarracaxi.  His  way  lay  across  a  desert 
tracty  about  twelve  leagues  broad,  interspersed  with  open 
forests  of  pine  and  other  trees,  free  from  underwood,  through 
which  the  horsemen  could  ride  at  ease.  The  army  then 
travei*sed  seven  leagues  of  inhabited  country,  where  dwell- 
ings were  scattered  about  the  fields  and  w^oods.  At  length, 
they  amved  at  the  principal  village,  called  after  the  Cacique, 
Ocali,  containing  six  hundred  houses.  The  inhabitants, 
however,  had  abandoned  it,  and  fied  with  their  effects  to  the 
forests. 

This  province,  being  further  from  the  sea-coast,  was  less 
intersected  by  creeks  and  bay^,  which  in  other  parts  pene- 
trated deeply  into  this  low  and  level  country,  causing  vast 
swamps,  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible  to  traverse.  In 
some  of  the  morasses,  the  surface  appeared  like  firm  and  dry 
land,  but  on  stepping  upon  it,  it  would  tremble  for  twenty 
or  thirty  paces  around,  and  on  being  trodden  by  horses  would 
^ye  way,  and  engulf  both  horse  and  rider. 

Besides  being  freer  from  swamps,  the  province  of  Ocali 
w^as  more  populous  and  fruitful  than  the  other  districts.  This 
the  Spaniards  found  to  be  the  case  throughout  the  country, 
in  proportion  as  the  provinces  were  remote  from  the  sea. 
Thei(  greatest  sufferings  during  this  expedition  arose  from 
the  scarcity  of  animal  food,  as  the  natives  did  not  breed  do- 
mestic cattle;  and,  although  deer  and  other  game  were 
abundant,  the  Indians  only  killed  sufficient  to  supply  their 
own  immediate  wants. 

The  Spaniards  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  village  of 
Ocali,  where  they  found  vast  quantities  of  maize,  vegetables, 
and  various  kinds  of  fruits.  De  Soto  sent  three  or  four 
Indian  messengers  daily  to  the  Cacique  Ocali,  endeavouring, 
in  vain,  to  draw  that  cnieilain  from  his  retreat,  with  offers  of 
fi*iendship.  With  one  of  these  messengers,  there  came  to 
the  camp,  gaily  decorated  with  plumes,  four  young  Indian 
warriors,  who  manifested  an  eager  curiosity  to  see  the  Spa- 
niards, their  dress,  their  arms,  and  above  all,  their  horses. 
The  Governor  entertained  them  kindly,  made  them  presents, 
and  ordered  that  refreshments  should  be  set  before  them. 
*  This  name  is  spelt  Cale  by  the  Porlugaese  narrator. 


SAOAcmr  OF  a  grethound.  Si 

Thej  sat  down  and  appeared  to  be  eating  very  quiedy, 
wben^  perceiving  the  Spaniards  off  their  grnara,  thej  all  rose 
saddenlj  together^  and  ran  full  speed  to  the  woods.  It  was 
in  vain  to  attempt  a  pursuit  on  foot,  and  there  was  no  horse 
at  hand. 

A  greyhound  of  uncommon  sagacity,  howcTcr,  happened 
to  be  near ;  hearing  the  cry  of  the  savages,  and  seeing  them 
ran,  it  pursued  them.  Passing  by  the  first  whom  it  orertook^ 
and  likewise  the  second  and  third,  it  sprang  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  foremost  and  pulled  him  to  the  ground;  meanwhile, 
the  next  Indian  passed  on,  but  the  dog,  quitting  the  man 
whom  it  had  seized,  leaped  upon  the  other,  and  secured  him 
in  the  same  way.  In  like  manner  it  served  the  third  and 
fonrth;  and  then  kept  running  from  one  to  the  other«  pulling 
each  down  as  fast  as  he  rose,  and  barking  so  furiously,  that 
the  fugitives  being  terrified  and  confounded,  the  Spaniards 
were  enabled  to  overtake  and  capture  them.  They  were  led 
back  to  the  camp  and  examined  separately,  for  as  they  were 
armed,  the  Spaniards  apprehended  treachery;  but  it  ap- 
peared that  their  sudden  flight  was  only  an  exploit  to  show 
their  address  and  fleetness. 

This  same  greyhound  had  signalized  itself  on  another  oc- 
casion, before  the  army  reached  Ocali.  As  several  Indians 
and  Spaniards  were  talking  in  a  friendly  way  on  the  bank  of 
a  river,  one  of  the  former  struck  a  Spaniard  violently  with 
his  bow,  and  threw  himself  into  the  water,  all  his  compa- 
nions following  him.  The  dog  immediately  sprang  in  aner 
them,  but  passed  by  several  without  molestmg  them,  until  it 
came  to  the  one  who  had  committed  the  assault,  when^ 
laying  hold  of  him,  it  tore  him  to  pieces. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


1539.  After  repeated  solicitations,  the  Cacique  Ocali,  at 
the  end  of  six  days,  ventured  from  his  place  of  refuge,  and 
visited  the  camp,  where  he  was  treated  with  great  courtesy 
and  kindness,  although  the  Spaniards  doubted  much  the 
sincerity  of  his  professions. 

Close  by  the  village  ran  a  wide  and  deep  river,  with  preci- 
pitous banks.      Notwithstanding'  that  it  was  the  summer 
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season^  this  river  was  too  full  of  water  to  be  fordable ;  it  was 
therefore  necessary  to  construct  a  wooden  bridge,  over 
which  the  army  might  pass.  T)e  Soto  having  treated  with 
the  Cacique  for  a  number  of  his  subjects  to  aid  in  its  con- 
struction,  went  to  decide  upon  the  spot  where  it  should  be 
erected.  As  they  were  walking  along  the  bank  of  the  stream, 
conferring  upon  the  subject,  more  than  five  hundred  Indians 
suddenly  started  from  among  the  bushes  and  thickets,  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  crying  out  fiercely,  '^  You  want  a 
bridge,  do  you  ?  merciless  robbers  !  but  you  will  never  see 
it  built  by  our  hands  ! "  Thus  shouting,  they  discharged  a 
volley  of  arrows  towards  the  place  where  the  Cacique  and 
Governor  were  standing. 

De  Soto  demanded  the  meamng  of  this  outrage,  having 
received  from  the  Cacique  pledges  of  his  friendship.  The 
latter  replied,  that  these  were  a  refractory  party  of  his  sub- 
iects,  who  had  cast  ofi*  their  allegiance  to  him  on  account  of 
his  attachment  to  the  Spaniards,  and  that  he  was  not,  there- 
fore, answerable  for  their  acts. 

It  happened  that  the  greyhouna  already  mentioned  was 
at  hand,  held  in  a  leash  by  the  Governor's  page.  No  sooner 
did  it  hear  the  yells  and  see  the  menacing  actions  of  the 
Indians,  than  it  was  furious  to  get  at  them.  In  its  struggles, 
it  threw  the  page  upon  the  ground,  and  breaking  loose, 
plunged  into  toe  stream.  The  Spaniai'ds  called  it  back  in 
vain.  The  savages  knowing  the  injury  it  had  done  to  their 
countrymen,  were  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  revenge  them- 
selves. They  showered  their  arrows  about  the  dog  as  it 
.swam,  and  with  such  dexterous  aim,  that  more  thsm  fi% 
struck  it  about  the  head  and  should  el's,  which  were  above  the 
water.  Still  the  courageous  animal  kept  on^  and  reached 
the  land,  but  had  scarcefy  quitted  the  water  when  it  fell  dead. 
Its  death  was  greatly  lamented  by  the  Governor  and  the 
whole  array :  for  it  had  been  of  signal  service  throughout 
the  expedition,  a  vigilant  guardian  of  the  camp  by  night,  and 
an  effectual  champion  by  day.  It  was  one  of  a  rare  and  re- 
nowned race  of  dogs,  several  of  which  were  noted  for  their 
feats  in  the  course  of  the  Spanish  discoveries  and  conquests. 

1539.  De  Soto  saw  that  the  chieftain  Ocali  was  but  little 
esteemed  by  his  subjects,  who  disobeyed  his  commands  with 
impunity ;  and,  thinking  the  neighbouring  Caciques  might 
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^appose  that  he  was  detained  against  his  will,  he  gave  him 
pennission  to  return  to  his  people,  and  revisit  the  camp 
-whenever  it  might  please  him.  The  Cacique  gladly  availed 
himself  of  this  offer,  hut  declared  he  only  went  in  order  to 
bring  his  subjects  into  more  perfect  submission  to  the  Go- 
Yemor,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  accomplished  this,  that  he 
would  joyfully  rejoin  the  Spaniards.  With  these  and  many 
similar  professions  he  departed ;  but  never  again  showed  his 
face  in  the  camp. 

Upon  the  Cacique's  departure,  the  Spaniards  commenced 
constructing  a  bridge  over  the  river.  The  work  was  super- 
intended by  one  Francisco,  a  Genoese,  the  only  shipwright 
in  the  army.  He  was  likewise  skilled  in  all  kinds  of  joiner's 
work,  and  by  his  art  rendered  incalculable  services  to  the 
Spaniards  throughout  this  expedition.  Large  planks  were 
floated  upon  the  water,  and  tied  together  with  strong  cords, 
which  the  Spaniards  had  brought  with  them  for  such  emer- 
gencies ;  the  planks  were  then  crossed  with  immense  poles 
&d  and  fastened  on  the  top.  This  rude  bridge  was  of  suffi- 
cient strength  for  the  passage  of  both  men  and  horses. 
Having  captured  thirty  Indians  to  serve  as  guides,  the  army 
passed  the  river  and  set  forward  on  their  march. 

After  travelling  about  three  days,  the  Governor  putting 
himself  in  advance  of  the  army,  with  a  hundred  horse,  and 
the  same  number  of  foot,  and  pushing  forward  in  the  night, 
came  by  daybreak  to  the  frontiers  of  a  province  fifty  leagues 
across,  called  Vitachuco.  It  was  under  the  dominion  of 
three  brothers.  The  eldest,  Vitachuco,  bearing  the  name  of 
the  coimtry  over  which  he  ruled,  had  five  parts  out  of  ten, 
the  second  brother  governed  three  of  the  remaining  five,  and 
the  youngest  of  the  family,  who  was  chief  of  the  village  of 
Ochile,  and  of  the  same  name,  possessed  the  remainder. 
This  was  contrary  to  the  usajje  of  the  other  provinces  through 
which  the  Spaniards  had  passed,  the  eldest  son  generally 
inheriting  all. 

It  was  scarcely  daybreak  on  the  firat  day,  when  De  Soto 
and  his  advanced  corps  arrived  at  the  village  of  Ochile.  It 
contained  fifty  large  and  strong  habitations,  being  a  frontier 
post,  fortified  against  incursions  from  the  adjacent  provinces, 
with  which  it  was  at  war. 

Dc   Soto  and  his  little  band  rushed  suddenly  into  the 
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Tillage,  amid  the  clamorous  sound  of  drum  and  trumpel, 
seized  the  Indians  as,  terrified  and  amazed,  they  came  forth 
from  their  houses  and  surrounded  the  mansion  of  the 
Cacique.  This  was  huilt  in  the  form  of  one  lai^e  pavilion, 
upwards  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  paces  in  length,  and  forty 
in  bi*eadth,  haying  four  doors,  and  a  number  of  smaller 
buildings  connected  with  it,  like  offices. 

The  Cacique  had  with  him  a  guard  of  his  principal 
warriors,  and  many  others  had  hastened  to  his  defence.  He 
would  have  sallied  forth  and  offered  a  vigorous  resistance, 
but  the  Spaniards  had  possession  of  the  doors,  and  threatened 
to  fire  the  house.  At  length,  by  sun-rise,  through  the 
mediation  of  Indian  prisoners  and  interpreters,  he  was 
persuaded  to  yield  to  the  superior  power  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  accept  their  offered  friendship.  De  Soto  received  him 
kindly,  but  detained  him,  setting  at  liberty  all  the  other 
prisoners,  and  ordering  his  soldiers  to  treat  them  in  the  moet 
iriendlv  manner. 

The  Governor,  however,  did  not  feel  himself  secam 
The  neighbourhood  was  populous;  the  savages  seeing  the 
Ismail  number  of  his  band,  might  gather  together,  and 
attempt  to  rescue  their  Cacique.  Taking  that  chieftain  widi 
him,  therefore,  and  a  number  of  his  most  faithful  warriors, 
De  Soto  marched  his  detachment  out  of  the  village,  and 
returned  in  quest  of  the  main  body  of  his  ti'oops.  These  he 
found  encamped  three  leagues  off,  full  of  anxiety  on  account 
of  their  General's  absence. 

The  day  following,  the  army  entered  Ochile,  in  battle 
array;  the  foot  and  horse  formed  into  squadrons,  with 
trumpets,  fifes,  and  drums  sounding.  The  troops  beinff 
quartered,  the  Governor  prevailed  upon  Ochile  to  sei^ 
envoys  to  his  two  brothers,  inviting  them  to  accept  the 
Spaniards'  offer  of  peace,  and  warning  them  of  the  disastrous 
consequences  that  would  attend  a  refusal. 

The  second  brother,  who  was  nearest,  readily  embraced  the 
proposal,  and  at  tlie  end  of  three  days  came  accompanied  by 
many  of  his  warriors  gaily  decorated.  After  kissing  the 
Governor's  hands,  he  entered  into  familiar  conversation  with 
the  officers  and  distinguished  cavaliers  of  the  army,  asking 
the  name  of  each,  and  bearing  himself  with  as  much  eas^ 
and  natural  courtesy  as  if  he  had  been  brought  up  among  them. 
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Hie  elder  brother^  however^  who  was  much  the  most 
powerful  of  the  threei  made  no  reply  to  the  message,  bat 
detained  the  envoys  by  whom  it  had  been  conveyed.  The 
two  brothers,  by  the  persuasion  of  De  Soto,  sent  other 
messengers,  with  still  more  urgent  entreaties.  They  magni* 
fed  the  power  of  the  Spaniards,  whom  they  represented  as 
children  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  their  gods  invincible— 
that  they  had  come  from  a  remote  region,  where  the  sun 
rises  in  its  brightest  glory,  and  that  mey  had  with  them 
animals  called  horses,  so  fleet,  courageous  and  powerful,  that 
it  was  impossible  either  to  escape  mem  by  flight,  or  resist 
them  by  force. 

The  answer  of  Yitachuco  is  given  at  length  by  the  Inca 
Garcilaso  de  la  Vega;  though  he  quotes  it  from  memoiy, 
after  a  lapse  of  years ;  and  declares  tnat  he  cannot  vouch  for 
its  being  arranged  exactly  in  the  order  in  which  it  was 
delivered,  or  that  it  was  the  whole  of  what  was  said ;  but 
pledges  his  word  that,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  truly  the  reply 
of  the  Cacique.  He  asserts  that  if  it  really  was  delivered  as 
recounted  by  the  envoys,  none  of  the  knights  whom  the 
divine  Ariosto  or  his  predecessor,  the  illustrious  and  enamoured 
Oonnt  Mareo  Maria  Boyardo,  have  introduced  into  their 
vorks,  could  have  equalled  in  fiery  courage  and  indomitable 
spirit,  this  savage  chieflain.  Without  claiming  for  it  all  the 
praise  awarded  by  that  ancient  author,  still  it  shows  the 
naughty  spirit  of  this  wild  warrior,  whose  gallant  eflbrts 
^ere,  however,  of  little  avail  against  the  Spanish  invader. 

1539.  **  It  is  evident  enough,"  observes  the  Cacique  in 
T^ply  to  the  embassy  of  his  brothers,  "  that  you  are  young, 
^nd  have  neither  judgment  nor  experience,  or  you  wouM 
never  speak  as  you  have  done  of  these  hated  white  men ! 
You  extol  them  greatly  as  virtuous  persons,  who  injure  no 
one.  You  say  that  they  are  valiant — that  they  are  children 
of  the  sun — that  they  merit  all  our  reverence  and  service. 
The  vile  chains  which  they  have  hung  upon  you — the  uieaii 
and  dastardly  spirit  which  you  have  acquired  during  the 
short  period  you  have  been  their  slaves,  have  caused  you  to 
speak  like  women,  lauding  what  you  should  censure  and 
whor.  You  remember  not,  that  these  Christians  can  be  no 
'hetter  than  those  who  formerlv  committed  so  many  cruelties 
^  our  country.     Are  they  not  of  the  same  nation  and  subject 
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to  the  same  laws?  Does  not  their  manner  of  life  prove  th^ni 
to  be  children  of  the  Spirit  of  Evil,  and  not  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  our  gods  ?  Go  they  not  from  land  to  land  plundering 
and  destroying;  taking  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
peaceable  inhabitants,  instead  of  bringing  their  own  with 
them ;  and,  like  mere  vagabonds,  maintaining  themselves  by 
the  laborious  toil  of  others?  Were  they  virtuous^  as  yoa 
represent,  they  never  would  have  left  their  own  countiy, 
iance  there  they  might  have  practised  those  virtues  which  you 
extol ; — there  they  might  have  cultivated  the  earth,  maintained 
themselves  without  prejudice  to  others,  or  injury  to  themselves; 
instead  of  roving  about  the  world  committing  robberies  and 
murders,  having  neither  shame  of  men  nor  fear  of  God. 

*'  Warn  them  not  to  enter  into  my  dominions,  for  I 
solemnly  vow,  valiant  as  they  may  be,  that  if  they  dare  to 
set  foot  upon  my  land,  they  shall  never  quit  it  alive — I  wiUi 
exterminate  the  whole  race."* 

This  was  the  first  reply  of  the  fierce  Vitachuco ;  but  he 
sent  so  many  others,  that  every  day  there  arrived  two  or 
three  messengers,  always  sounding  a  trumpet,  and  each 
embassy  conveying  greater  menaces  than  the  preceding. 
The  Cacique  Vitachuco  thought  to  terrify  the  strangers  by 
the  various  and  supernatural  deaths,  with  which  he  menaced 
them.  At  one  time  he  threatened,  that  the  moment  they 
entered  his  province,  the  earth  should  open  and  swallow 
them ;  that  the  hills  by  which  the  Spaniards  would  have  to 
travel,  should  unite  and  bury  them  alive,  that  the  trees  of 
the  forest  through  which  they  had  to  pass,  should  be  blown 
down  and  crush  them ;  that  flights  of  birds  should  hover 
over  and  pounce  upon  them,  with  corroding  poison  in  their 
beaks.  He  finally  threatened  that  he  would  command  tbe 
"water,  herbs,  trees,  and  even  the  air  to  be  poisoned,  in  sach 
a  manner,  that  neither  horse  nor  rider,  man  nor  beast,  should 
escape  with  life.  Thus,  he  declared,  he  would  make  an 
example  of  them  to  all  who  should  henceforth  dare  invade 
his  territory. 

These  extravagancies  provoked  the  laughter  of  the  Spani* 
ards,  who  considered  them  the  empty  bravadoes  of  a  savage; 
but  the  deeds  of  Vitachuco  afterwards  showed  that  they 
^ere  the  fmnous  menaces  of  a  proud  warrior;   who,  it  is 
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probable^  was  promised  all  these  miracles  by  some  native 
prophet. 

These  and  many  other  messages  arrived  during  eight  days^ 
spent  by  De  Soto  in  traversing  the  domains  of  the  two  bro- 
thers, who  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  gratify  him  and 
his  army.  They  at  length  undertook  a  mission  to  Vitachuco.- 
The  fierce  chieftaia  pretended  to  be  finally  :Won  by  their  per- 
suasionsy  and  agreed  to  enter  into  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  strangers ;  but  desired  first  to  know  how  many  days  they 
intended  to  continue  in  his  doaiinions,  what  quantity  of  pro* 
visions  they  would  require  when  they  departed,  and  what 
other  things  would  be  necessary  for  their  journey. 

The  two  brothers  sent  an  envoy  to  De  Soto  with  this  mes- 
sage ;  the  latter  replied,  that  they  would  not  remain  in  th& 
cerritory  of  Yitachuco  longer  than  might  be  agreeable  to  him;, 
neither  did  they  desire  any  provisions  but  what  he  might 
think  fit  to  give  them,  nor  should  they  require  any  thing  ex- 
cept his  friendship. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


1539.  The  chieftain,  Vitachuco,  pretending  to  be  well  con^ 
tented  with  the  Governor's  reply,  and  a  day  being  fixed  for 
theh*  meeting,  the  Cacique  ordered  an  abundant  supply  of 
provisions  for  the  troops  and  horses  to  be  brought  from  alF 
parts  of  his  domain,  and  deposited  in  the  principal  village. 

On  the  appointed  day  of  meeting,  Vitachuco  went  from  his 
capital,  accompanied  by  his  two  brothers  and  five  hundred 
Indian  warriors,  adorned  with  plumes  of  various  colours,  and* 
armed  witli  bows  and  arrows  of  the  finest  workmanship.  At' 
the  distance  of  two  leagues,  tliey  found  the  Governor  en- 
camped with  his  army  in  a  beautiful  valley. 

Their  meeting  was  cordial,  and  the  Cacique  endeavoured 
to  atone  for  past  threats,  by  professions  of  present  friendship* 
and  promises  of  future  services,  all  which  were  graciously 
received  by  De  Soto. 

Vitachuco  was  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  of  lofty  sta- 
ture, and  strongly  formed,  as  the  Indians  of  Florida  gene- 
rally were;  his  countenance  expressing  the  bravery  of  his- 
spirit. 
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The  ensuing  day,  the  Spaniards  entered  the  principal  vil- 
lage in  order  of  battle.  It  bore  the  name  of  its  chief,  and 
•consisted  of  two  hundred  booses,  l^rge  and  strong,  beBides 
many  other  of  smaller  size  in  the  saborbs.  The  Goyemoir 
his  body  guards  and  servants,  together  with  the  two  brother 
Caciques,  lodged  in  the  house  of  Vitachuco,  as  it  was  suffi- 
ciently spacious  to  accommodate  them  all. 

Two  days  were  passed  in  feasting.  On  the  third  day,  the 
two  brothers  of  Vitachuco  having  obtained  leave  to  return  to 
their  respective  territories,  departed,  well  pleased  with  the 
good  treatment  and  numerous  presents  they  had  received 
n'om  the  Spaniards. 

After  their  departure,  Vitachuco  redoubled  his  courtesy  to 
the  strangers,  and  seemed  as  if  he  thought  he  could  not  do 
•enough  to  serve  them.  Five  days  only  had  elapsed,  how- 
•ever,  when  Juan  Ortiz  came  to  the  Governor,  and  informed 
him  of  a  perfidious  plot  devised  by  the  Cacique,  which  had 
l)een  revealed  to  him  by  four  of  the  native  interpreters. 
Having  selected  several  thousand  of  his  bravest  warriors, 
Vitachuco  had  ordered  them  to  conceal  their  weapons  in  a 
thicket  near  the  village,  and  appear  at  all  times  unarmed,  so 
as  to  throw  the  Spaniards  off  their  guard.  On  an  appointed 
day,  it  was  arranged  that  the  Cacique  should  invite  De  Soto 
to  a  general  muster  of  his  subjects,  drawn  up  in  battle  array, 
though  without  weapons,  in  order  that  he  might  see  what  a 
numerous  force  of  Indian  allies  he  had  at  his  command  for 
future  conquests. 

Trusting,  from  the  good  understanding  existing  between 
them,  that  the  Governor  would  go  forth  carelessly  and  alone, 
a  dozen  of  the  most  powerful  Indians  had  received  orders 
suddenly  to  seize  and  bear  him  into  the  midst  of  their  war- 
riors ;  who,  assuming  their  arms,  were  to  attack  the  Spaniards 
in  their  camp.  Thus,  between  the  surprise  of  the  sudden  as- 
sault, and  their  dismay  at  the  capture  of  their  General,  the 
Cacique  calculated  upon  an  easy  conquest :  in  which  case  he 
intended  to  make  good  his  extravagant  menaces,  and  inflict 
on  his  prisoners  all  kinds  of  cruel  and  tormenting  deaths. 

The  Adelantado  having  been  made  acquainted  with  Vita- 
chuco's  perfidy,  consulted  with  his  Captains,  and  the  result 
was  a  determination  to  seize  Vitachuco  precisely  in  the  same 
tmaimer  as  the  latter  had  planned  to  seize  the  Govern^or;— 
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he  would  thus  fall  into  his  own  sntire.  For  this  purpose, 
twelve  of  the  stoutest  soldiers  were  selected,  to  be  near  Do- 
Soto  when  he  should  go  forth  to  view  the  Indian  army. 
These,  at  a  certain  signal,  were  to  make  the  Cacique  prisoner. 
Eveiy  thing  being  secretly  arranged,  the  Spaniards  watched 
Yitachueo's  movements,  at  the  same  time,  maintaining  an 
appearance  of  careless  unconcern. 

The  day  so  much  desired  having  arrived,  Vitachuco  came 
to  the  Governor  early  in  the  morning,  and  with  much  hu* 
mility  and  seeming  veneration,  begged  him  to  confer  a  great 
favour  on  himself  and  subjects^  by  quitting  his  camp  to- 
behold  them  arranged  in  oraer  of  battle,  when  he  woula  see 
the  numb^  of  his  faithful  allies,  and  have  an  opportunity  oi 
judging  whether  they  knew  how  to  form  their  squadrons,  as 
well  as  his  own  troops,  who  were  reported  to  be  so  eminently 
skilled  in  the  art  of  war. 

De  Soto  replied,  with  an  unsuspicious  air,  that  he  should 
rejoice  greatly  to  see  them ;  but  in  order  to  make  the  display 
more  striking,  and  furnish  the  Indians  likewise  with  a  spec- 
tacle worth  beholding,  he  would  command  a  mock  hght 
among  his  horse  and  foot  soldiers  for  Yitachuco's  enter- 
tainment. I 

The  Cacique  did  not  much  relish  this  proposal,  but  blinded 
by  his  passions,  he  agreed  to  the  arrangement ;  trusting  to 
the  number  and  valour  of  his  vassals  to  overthrow  the 
Spaniards,  however  well  prepared.       ' 

All  things  being  arranged,  the  Spaniards  marched  out, 
horse  and  foot,  in  battle  array,  with  glittering  arms  and  flut* 
taring  banners.  The  Governor  remained  behind,  to  accom- 
pany the  Cacique  oh  foot,  in  order  the  better  to  disguise  his 
knowledge  of  the  latent  treason.  He  went,  however,  secretly 
armed,  and  ordered  two  of  his  finest  horaes  to  be  led  capari-^ 
soned  for  service.  One  of  these  is  especially  mentioned 
as  a  beautiful  and  spirited  animal.  It  was  named  Aceytuno,. 
aiier  a  brave  cavalier  who  had  made  it  a  present  to  the  Go- 
vernor. 

Near  the  village  was  an  extensive  plain,  bounded  on  one 
side  by  an  extensive  forest,  and  on  the  other,  by  two  lakes ; 
one  of  which,  about  a  league  in  circumference,  was  clear 
of  trees,  but  so  deep,  that  three  or  four  feet  from  the  bank  no 
footing  could  be  found :  the  other  at  a  greater  distance  fi*om- 
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the  village,  was  more  than  half  a  league  in  width,  and  ap* 
'peared  like  a  vast  river,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  coold 
reach.  Between  the  forest  and  these  two  lakes,  the  Indians 
formed  their  squadrons,  having  the  latter  on  their  right  flank, 
and  the  former  on  their  left.  Their  hows  and  arrows  were 
^concealed  in  the  grass,  that  they  might  appear  to  be  totally 
unarmed.  Their  force  amounted  to  ten  thousand  chosen 
warriors,  decorated  with  lofly  plumes,  which  increased  their 
apparent  height ;  and,  being  drawn  out  with  somewhat  of 
military  order,  they  made  a  magnificent  display. 

The  Cacique  and  Hernando  de  Soto  appeared  on  foot,  each 
-accompanied  by  twelve  of  his  retinue,  and  each  secretly  hav- 
ing the  same  hostile  determination  against  the  other.  The 
Spanish  troops  were  to  the  right  of  the  Governor ;  the  in- 
fantry being  drawn  up  near  to  the  forest,  and  the  cavalry 
marshalled  upon  the  plain. 

Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  De  Soto  and 
Vitachuco  amved  at  the  spot,  which  the  latter  had  fixed  upon 
for  seizing  of  the  Governor.  Before  the  former,  however, 
could  make  his  preconcerted  signal,  a  Spanish  trumpet  gave 
SL  warning  blast.*  In  an  instant  twelve  Spaniards  rushed 
upon  the  Cacique.  His  attendants  threw  themselves  before 
him,  and  endeavoured  to  repel  the  assailants,  but  in  vain. 
He  was  borne  off  amid  the  shouts  of  his  captors. 

De  Soto  leaped,  at  the  same  moment,  upon  his  favourite 
steed  Aceytuno,  and  spurred  among  the  diickest  of  the  enemy, 
with  that  headlong  valour  which  always  distinguished  him 
in  battle.  The  savages  had  already  seized  their  weapons. 
Their  fi'ont  ranks  were  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  impe- 
tuous charge  of  De  Soto ;  but  as  he  pressed  forward,  a  shoT^er 
of  aiTows  came  whistling  round  him.  Thev  were  principally 
aimed  at  his  horse,  the  Indians  always  seeliing  to  kill  these 
animals,  knowing  their  importance  in  battle.  Four  arrows 
wounded  the  generous  animal  in  the  knees,  four  pierced  it 
in  the  breast,  and  it  fell  to  the  earth  dead,  as  if  shot  by  a 
piece  of  artillery.f 

The  Spanish  troops,  who,  at  the  trumpet  signal,  had 
assailed  the  native  squadrons,  came,  at  this  critical  momenly 

*  Narrative,  c.  11. 
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to  the  aid  of  their  General.  One  of  his  pages,  named  Viota, 
a  youth  of  noble  birth,  sprang  from  his  horse  and  assisted 
the  Governor  to  mount  it.  Once  more  on  horseback,  he  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  and  spurred  among  the 
•enemy.  The  latter  had  no  lances  to  defend  themselves; 
^d  being  assailed  by  three  hundred  horse,  broke  and  fled 
in  every  direction.  A  great  number  of  those  who  were  in 
the  rear,  took  refuge  among  the  entangled  thickets  of  the 
forest ;  some  threw  themselves  into  the  large  lake  and  escaped, 
others  scattered  themselves  indiscriminately  over  the  plain, 
where  more  than  three  hundred  were  killed,  and  a  few  made 
prisoners. 

A  worse  fate  attended  the  enemy's  vanguard,  composed 
of  his  bravest  warriors;  who  are  always  doomed  to  fare  the 
worst  in  battle.  After  receiving  the  first  impetuous  charge 
of  the  cavalry,  they  fled,  but  unable  to  reach  either  the  forest 
or  the  larger  lake,  more  than  nine  hundred  threw  themselves 
iiito  the  smaller  one.  Here  they  were  surrounded  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  endeavoured,  by  threats,  promises,  and  occa- 
sional shots  from  their  cross-bows  and  arquebusses,  to  in- 
duce them  to  surrender.  The  Indians  replied  only  by  flights 
of  arrows.  As  the  lake  was  too  deep  to  give  them  footing, 
they  adopted  a  mode  of  defence  as  singular  as  it  was  despe- 
'^te.  Three  or  four  clung  together,  and  supported  each 
other  by  swimming,  while  one  mounted  upon  their  backs, 
and  pUed  his  bow  and  arrows.  In  this  way  an  incessant 
^rmishing  was  kept  up  all  day.  Numbers  of  Indians  were 
«lain,  and  all  their  arms  exhausted,  yet  no  one  expressed  a 
desire  to  surrender. 

At  night  the  Spaniards  posted  themselves  near  each  other, 
round  the  lake,  the  horse  by  two  and  two,  the  foot  in  parties 
of  six,  lest  the  savages  should  escape  in  the  dark.  Some  of 
^e  latter  endeavoured  to  save  themselves  by  covering  their 
teads  with  the  leaves  of  water  lilies,  and  swimming  noiselessly 
^  land ;  but  the  watchful  troopere,  perceiving  that  the  water 
Vas  agitated,  spurred  their  horses  to  the  bank,  and  drove 
their  enemies  back  again  into  the  channel,*  in  hope  of  tiring 
them  out,  and  thus  forcing  them  to  capitulate.  They  more- 
"Over,  threatened  them  with  death,  if  they  did  not  yield,  but 
offered  them  peace,  if  they  would  surrender. 

*  Portuguese  Narrative,  c.  11 
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So  obstinate  were  tfaey^  howeyer,  that  it  was  midniglit  be^ 
fore  any  of  them  submitted^  although  they  had  been  fou> 
teen  hours  iu  the  water.  At  length,  the  intercessions  of 
Juan  Ortiz,  and  of  the  four  Indian  interpreters,  began  to 
have  effect.  The  roost  weary  came  on  shore,  one  and  two- 
at  a  time^  but  so  slowly,  that  by  the  dawn  of  day  not  more 
than  fifty  had  surrendered.  The  remainder,  seeing  that  these 
were  kindly  treated,  and  being  persuaded  by  them,  now  gave 
themselves  up  in  greater  numbers,  but  still  with  extreme 
reluctance.  Some  when  near  the  bank  returned  to  the  roid^ 
die  of  the  lake,  until  the  love  of  life  compelled  them  to  yield. 
At  ten  o'clock,  two  hundred  landed  at  the  same  time,  and 
surrendered  themselves,  afier  having  been  in  the  water  four 
and  twenty  hours.  They  were  in  a  wretched  condition^ 
swollen  with  the  water  they  had  swallowed,  and  overcome 
with  fatigue^  hunger,  and  want  of  sleep.  There  yet  remained 
in  the  lake  seven  Indians  of  such  indopiitable  spirit,  that 
neither  the  entreaties  of  the  interpreters,  the  promises  of  the 
Governor,  nor  the  example  of  their  comrades,  who  had  sur- 
rendered, had  any  effect  upon  them.*  They  treated  all 
promises  with  scoiti,  defying  both  menaces  and  death.  Thns^ 
they  remained  until  tlu-ee  o'clock  in  the  afkemoon,  and 
would,  no  doubt,  have  remained  there  until  they  had  died; 
but  the  Governor,  struck  with  admiration  of  their  mag- 
nanimity, thought  it  would  be  inhuman  to  allow  sack 
brave  men  to  perish^  and  consequently,  ordered  twelve 
Spaniards,  who  were  expert  swimmers,  to  go  into  the  lake 
with  their  swords  in  their  mouths,  and  drag  them  out  by 
main  force.  As  they  were  too  much  exhausted  to  resist,  the 
Spaniards  seized  them  by  the  legs^  arms,  and  hair,  drew  them 
to  land,  and  placed  them  upon  the  bank,  where  they  lay 
extended,  more  dead  than  ahve  ;f  havii^,  according  to  the 
Spanish  narrator,  been  thirty  hours  in  the  water,  apparently 
without  putting  their  feet  to  the  ground  or  receiving  any 
relief:  —  an  exploit,  adds  the  Inca  historian,  almost  incredible, 
and  which  I  should  not  dare  to  record,  but  upon  the  autho- 
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t  The  Portuguese  Narrative  adds,  that  they  were  immediately  put  into 
irons.  The  Inca's  account,  however,  of  the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  tovanls 
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rity  of  several  cavaliers  and  nobles,  who  both  in  the  Indies, 
and  in  Spain  assured  me  of  its  truth,  confirming  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  extraordinary  feat,  related  to  me  by  a  person,  in 
all  things  worthy  of  belief. 

The  reader,  however,  without  questioning  the  veracity  of 
the  cavaliers,  may  surmise  that  the  savages  had  been  enabled, 
from  time  to  time,  to  snatch  a  few  moments'  repose,  on  shal* 
lows  near  the  banks  of  the  lake. 

The  heroic  obstinacy  of  the  seven  Indians  had  extorted 
the  admiration  of  the  Spaniards.  Moved  to  compassion  by 
their  present  deplorable  state,  they  bore  them  to  the  camp ; 
and  used  such  assiduous  means  for  their  recovery,  that  they 
were  restored  to  animation  in  the  course  of  the  night. 

Chi  the  following  morning,  De  Soto  summonM  them  be- 
fore him,  and  pretending  to  be  angry,  demanded  the  reason 
of  their  desperate  resistance,  and  why  they  had  not  surren- 
dered as  their  companions  had  done. 

Four  of  them,  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  replied,  that  they 
were  leaders,  chosen  by  their  Cacique*  from  his  confidence 
in  their  courage  and  constancy.  Their  actions  were  to  jus- 
tify his  choice.  They  were  bound  to  set  an  example  to  their 
children,  to  their  brother  warriors,  and  above  all,  to  such  as 
should  thenceforth  be  appointed  to  command.  They  felt  that 
they  had  failed  in  fulfilling  their  duty,  and  in  vindicating 
their  honour ;  and  while  they  acknowledged  the  kindness  of 
the  Governor,  regretted  only  that  he  had  not  left  them  to 
perish  in  the  lake.  "  If  you  want  to  add  to  your  favours,*' 
said  they,  '*  take  our  lives.  After  surviving  the  defeat  and 
capture  of  our  chieftain,  we  are  not  worthy  to  appear  before 
hiia,  or  survive  his  dishonour:"* 

The  Governor  listened  with  admiration  to  these  savage 
warriors :  and  when  they  had  finished,  turned  to  their  three 
companions,  who  had  remained  silent.  These  were  young 
men,  not  more  than  eighteen  years  old,  sons  and  heirs  of 
Caciques  holding  dominion  over  the  adjacent  provinces.  De 
Soto  demanded  their  reason  for  persisting  so  desperately  in 
their  defence,  as  they  were  not  leaders,  nor  bound  by  the 
same  obligations,  as  their  companions. 

Thoy  replied  with  a  proud  and  loffy  air,  that  they  had 

*  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  P.  1.  L.  2.  c.  25.  Herrera,  Decad.  6.  Ir 
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been  incited  to  hostility,  not  through  a  desire  of  gain,  or  any 
implacable  spirit  against  the  Spaniards,  but  merely  from  a 
thirst  for  glory :  that  although  they  were  not  chiefs,  yet  as 
the  sons  of  Caciques,  and  destined  one  day  to  be  Caciques 
themselves,  the  felt  especially  bound  to  signalize  themselves 
by  bravery  in  action,  and  by  a  contempt  for  suffering  and 
death.  "These,  O  offspring  of  the  sun  !"  said  they,  "are 
the  reasons  for  our  obstinate  hostility :  if  they  are  sufficient 
in  your  eyes  pardon  us ;  if  not,  we  are  at  your  mercy. 
Strike  us  dead,  for  nothing  is  prohibited  to  the  conqueror." 

The  brave  spirit  and  heroic  sentiments  of  these  generous 
youths,  charmed  all  the  Spaniards  present ;  and  their  hearts 
were  touched  at  seeing  them  exposed  so  young  to  such  ad- 
versity. The  Governor,  likewise,  who  was  of  a  compas- 
sionate nature,  was  moved  to  pity.  He  arose  and  embraced 
them  as  if  they  b^'d  been  his  own  sons ;  commending  their 
valour  and  heroism,  which  he  considered  as  proofs  at  once  of 
noble  blood  and  of  illustrious  descent. 

He  detained  them  in  the  camp  two  days,  feasting  them  at 
his  table,  and  treating  them  with  every  mark  of  distinction; 
he  then  dismissed  them  with  presents  of  linen,  cloths,  silks, 
mirrors,  and  other  articles  of  Spanish  mianufacture.  He  also 
sent  by  them  presents  to  their  fathers  and  .  other  relatives, 
with  offers  of  his  friendship.  The  young  Caciques  took 
leave  of  him  with  many  expressions  of  gratitude,  and  de- 
parted joyfully  for  their  homes,  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
their  countrymen  whom  the  Governor  had  liberated. 

The  four  captive  leaders  were  retained  prisoners,  and  on 
the  following  day  summoned  before  the  Governor,  with 
their  Cacique  Vitachuco.  De  Soto  reproached  them  all  with 
the  treacherous  and  murderous  plot  they  had  devised  against 
him  and  his  soldiers,  at  a  time  when  they  were  professing 
the  kindest  friendship.  Such  treason,  he  observed,  merited 
death :  yet,  wishing  to  give  the  natives  a  proof  of  his  cle- 
mency, he  pardoned  them,  and  restored  them  to  his  favour. 
He  warned  them,  however,  to  beware  how  they  again  de- 
ceived him  or  his  army,  lest  they  should  provoke  him  to 
take  a  terrible  revenge. 

The  Indians  who  had  come  out  of  the  lake  and  surren- 
dered themselves,  were  distributed  among  the  Spaniards  to 
serve  them  as  menials,  so  long  as  their  conquerors  should 
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remain  in  the  province.  This  was  partly  as  a  punishment 
for  their  participation  in  the  late  treason,  and  partly  to  deter 
the  neighbouring  tribes  from  like  aggressions. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


1539.  ViTACHUOO  now  remained  in  some  sort  a  prisoner  in 
his  own  house,  but  was  treated  with  great  kindness  and 
respect,  and  dined  at  the  Governors  table.  Rage  and 
hatred,  however,  still  rankled  in  his  heart ;  and  he  soon  con- 
ceived another  scheme  of  vengeance.  Nine  hundred  of  his 
bravest  warriors  were  dispersed  among  the  Spaniards; 
equalling  the  latter  in  number,  and,  as  he  thought,  in  per- 
sonal prowess.  They  attended  their  new  masters  as  slaves, 
and  as  the  Spaniards,  when  at  their  meals  were  seated,  off 
their  guard,  and  many  of  them  without  weapons,  the 
Cacique  conceived  that  at  such  a  moment  it  would  be 
easy^  by  a  preconcerted  movement,  for  his  subjects  to  strike 
a  signal  blow  that  should  rid  them  at  once  of  their  oppres- 
sors. 

Scarcely  had  Yitachuco  conceived  this  rash  scheme^  than 
he  hastened  to  'put  it  into  operation.  He  had  four  young 
Indians  who  attended  him  as  pages.  These  he  sent  to  the 
principal  prisoners,  revealing  his  plan,  with  orders  that  they 
should  pass  it  secretly  from  one  to  another,  and  hold  them- 
selves  in  readiness,  at  the  appointed  time,  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  The  dinner  hour  of  the  third  day  was  the  time  fixed 
upon  for  striking  the  blow.  As  Vitachuco  would  be  dining^ 
with  the '  Governor,  and  the  Indians  in  general  attending 
upon  their  respective  masters,  the  Cacique  was  to  watcn 
his  opportunity,  spring  upon  De  Soto  and  kill  him ;  giving, 
at  the  moment  of  assault,  a  war«whoop  that  should  resound 
throughout  the  village.  This  was  to  be  the  signal  for  every 
Indian  in  the  place  to  grapple  with  his  master,  or  any  other 
Spaniard,  and  despatch  him  on  the  spot. 

Many  of  the  poor  natives  saw  the  perfect  madness  of  this 
second  project  ^  but,  accustomed  to  yield  implicit  obedience 
to  their  chief,  they  promised  to  carry  it  into  execution  or 
perish  in  the  attempt. 

On  the  day  fixed,  Yitachuco  dined  as  usual  at  the  table 
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of  the  GoTernor,  who  sought  to  win  his  friendship  hj  the 
kindest  attentions.  When  the  repast  was  concluded,  the 
savage  stretched  himself  upon  the  bench  on  which  he  had. 
been  seated,  and  twisting  his  body  from  side  to  side,  pro- 
jected first  one  arm,  then  the  other,  to  its  full  extent,  clench- 
ing his  fists,  and  drawing  them  up  so  that  they  rested  on  his 
shoulders  ;  he  then  jerked  out  his  arms  two  or  three  times, 
until  every  joint  cracked  like  a  snapped  reed.  In  this  waj 
the  Indians  of  Florida  used  to  rally  their  strength  when 
about  to  perform  any  extraordinary  feat. 

Afler  this  preparation,  the  Cacique  sprang  upon  his  feet, 
dosed  instantly  with  the  Governor,  at  whose  side  he  bad 
been  sitting,  seized  him  with  his  left  hand  by  the  collar,  and 
with  the  nght  gave  him  such  a  furious  blow  in  the  face,  as 
to  level  him  with  the  ground,  the  blood  gushing  out  of  his 
eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  as  if  he  had  been  struck  with  a  dab. 
The  Cacique  threw  himself  upon  his  victim  to  finish  his 
work,  at  the  same  time  giving  the  signal  war-whoop  so 
loudly  that  it  might  have  been  heard  for  a  quarter  of  a 
league. 

All  this  was  the  work  of  an  instant,  and  before  the  ofBcers 
present  had  time  to  recover  from  their  astonishment,  the 
Governor  lay  senseless  beneath  the  tiger  grasp  of  Yitachuco. 
One  more  blow  from  the  savage  would  have  been  fatal ; 
but  ere  he  could  deliver  it,  a  dozen  swords  and  lances 
were  thrust  through  his  body,  and  he  fell  dead,  blaspheming 
beaven  and  earth  at  having  failed  in  his  deadly  purpose. 

The  war-whoop  of  the  Cacique  had  been  heard  and  obeyed 
by  his  subjects  throughout  the  village.  On  hearing  the  sig- 
nal, the  Indians  who  were  attending  upon  their  masters 
assailed  them  with  whatever  weapon  or  missile  they  could 
command.  Some  seized  upon  pikes  and  swords,  whieli  they 
wielded  with  great  skill;  others  snatched, up  the  pots  in 
which  meat  was  stewing  at  the  fire,  sind  beating  the  Spaniards 
about  their  heads,  bruised  and  scalded  them  at  the  same 
time ;  some  caught  up  plates,  pitchers,  jars,  and  the  pestles 
with  which  they  pounded  the  maize  ;  others,  bones  remaining 
from  the  repast;  others  seized  upon  stools,  benches,  and 
tables,  striking  with  impotent  fury  when  their  weapons  had 
not  the  power  to  harm.  The  greater  number,  however, 
armed  themselves  with  burning  firebrands,  which  seemed  to 
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Iiave  been  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  rushed  like  devib 
into  the  affray. 

In  this  chance  medley  fight,  many  of  the  Spaniards  were 
terribly  burnt,  bruised^  ana  scalded ;  some  had  their  anna 
broken,  others  were  maimed  by  sticks  and  stones.  One  was 
knocked  down  by  his  slave  with  a  firebrand  and  beset  by 
three  other  Indians,  who  dashed  out  his  braius. 

Another  was  assailed  with  blows,  his  teeth  knocked  out^ 
and  he  was  on  the  point  of  falling  a  sacrifice,  when  several  of 
his  countrymen  came  to  his  assistance.  The  savage  assailant 
fied,  and  mounted  a  hand  ladder  into  a  granary  openin? 
upcm  a  court-yard,  taking  with  him  a  lance  which  he  found 
against  the  wall.  The  Spaniards  attempted  to  ascend  afler 
huu,  but  he  planted  himself  in  the  door-way,  and  defended 
the  entrstnce  so  bravely  with  his  lance,  that  no  one  dared  to 
'approach  him.*  At  length,  Diego  de  Soto,  a  relative  of  the 
Governor,  arrived  in  the  court  armed  with  a  cross-bow.  He 
presented  it  and  took  aim.  The  Indian  never  attempted  to 
draw  bad^  or  screen  himself;  his  object  was  not  to  save  his 
life,  but  to  sell  it  as  dearl}  as  possible.  At  the  instant  De 
Soto  drew  his  bow,  he  thr  iv  tha  lance.  The  steeled  point 
grazed  the  Spaniard's  right  shoulder  and  the  shaft  knocked 
him  down  upon  his  knees,  passing  half  a  length  beyond,  and 
remained  quivering  in  the  ground.  The  aim  of  De  Soto 
was  more  certain.  His  shaft  pierced  the  Indian  through 
the  breast,  and  killed  him  upon  the  spot. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  Spaniards  that  most  of  the  Indians 
were  in  chains,  and  none  of  them  regularly  armed,  other- 
wise their  assault  would  have  been  attended  with  great 
<»trnage.  As  it  was,  many  Spaniards  were  maimed,  and 
four  slain  before  the  savages  could  be  overpowered. 

A  signal  vengeance  was  then  taken  upon  the  prisoners. 
Some  of  the  Spaniards  were  so  exasperated  at  the  wounds 
they  had  received,  and  at  hearing  of  their  Governor's  mal- 
treatment, that  they  wrecked  their  fury  upon  every  Indian 
in  their  power.  Others,  who  were  cavaliers,  thought  it  be* 
neath  their  dignity  to  take  away  the  lives  of  slaves.  They 
brought  their  prisoners,  therefore,  to  the  grand  square  of  the 
village,  and  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of  the  archers  of 
the  General's  guard,  who  dispatcl^ed  them  with  their  halberts* 

*  Portuguese  Narrative^  c.  11. 
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Among  the  cavaliers  who  thus  brought  their  captive 
slaves  to  be  executed,  was  one  of  a  small  and  delicate  form, 
named  Francisco  de  Saldana.  He  entered  the  square,  lead- 
ing after  him  a  powerful  Indian,  by  a  cord  tied  round  the 
latter's  neck.  No  sooner,  however,  did  the  savage  perceive 
what  was  passing,  and  the  fate  that  awaited  him,  than,  driven 
to  desperation,  he  closed  upon  Saldana  as  he  walked  before 
him,  seized  him  with  one  hand  by  the  neck  and  with  the 
other  by  the  thigh,  raised  him  like  a  child,  tunied  him  topsy 
tu^vy  with  his  head  downwards,  and  dashed  him  to  the 
ground  with  a  violence  that  stunned  him.  Jumping  then 
upon  his  body  he  would  have  despatched  him  in  an  instant^ 
had  not  a  number  of  Spaniards  rushed  with  drawn  swords 
to  the  rescue  of  their  comrade.  The  Indian  seized  Saldana's 
sword,  and  received  them  so  bravely,  that  though  there  were 
more  than  fifty,  he  kept  them  all  at  bay.  Grasping  the 
weapon  with  both  hands,  he  threw  himself  into  the  midst  of 
them,  whirling  himself  round  like  a  wheel,  and  dealing  blows 
so  rapidly  and  madly  that  no  one  dared  oppose  him,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  dispatch  him  with  their  firearms,* 

These,  and  many  similar  scenes  of  desperate  valour,  oc- 
curred in  this  wild  affray.  In  order  to  embroil  with  the 
natives  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  interpreters,  and  those  In- 
dian allies  who  had  accompanied  the  Spanish  army  lorom 
the  other  provinces,  so  that  they  should  not  dare  hence- 
forward abandon  the  Spaniards,  they  were  compelled  to  aid 
in  destroying  the  prisoners,  many  of  whom  were  tied  to 
stakes  in  the  public  square,  and  shot  with  their  arrows. f 

In  these  battles  and  the  subsequent  massacres,  fell  Vita- 
chuco  and  thirteen  hundred  of  his  warriors,  the  flower  of  Iiis 
nation,  among  whom  were  the  four  bmve  leaders  who  had 
been  rescued  from  the  lake. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


1539.  The  blow  which  the  Governor,  Hernando  de  Soto, 
liad  received  from  Yitachuco,  had  been  so  violent  that  it 

,    ♦  Portuguese  Narrative,  c.  11. 

t  Idem.     The  Portuguese  narrator  calls  the  village  where  this  affira^ 
teok  place  Napataca. 
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was  half-an-bour  before  he  recovered  his  senses.  His  face 
was  bruised  and  disfigured^  and  several  of  his  teeth  were 
broken,  so  that  for  three  weeks  he  could  eat  no  solid  food. 
He  and  his  wounded  soldiers  were  obliged  to  remain  four 
days  in  the  village,  before  they  were  sufficiently  recovered 
to  undertake  a  journey.  On  the  fifth  day,  he  resumed 
his  march,  departing  in  search  of  another  province,  called 
Osachile.* 

The  first  day  they  journeyed  four  leagues,  and  encamped 
on  the  bank  of  a  deep  river,  which  divides  the  two  provinces, 
and  over  which  it  was  necessary  to  throw  a  bridge.  They 
had  scarcely  began  their  operations,  when  they  beheld  the 
Indians  on  the  opposite  side,  in  hostile  array.  Abandoning 
their  work,  they  nastily  formed  six  rafts,  on  which  a  hun- 
dred xnen  passed  over,  fifty  cross- bowmen  and  arquebusiers, 
and  iafty  horsemen,  the  latter  taking  with  them  their  horses 
and  saddles*^ 

As  soon  as  they  reached  the  land,  their  horses  were  driven 
into  the  water,  and  made  to  swim  across.  Their  owners 
received  them  on  the  opposite  shore,  saddled  and  mounted 
them  immediately,  and  galloped  into  the  plain.  The  Indians 
flying,  the  Spaniards  worked  vnthout  molestation  at  the 
bridge,  which  was  finished  in  a  day  and  a  half. 

The  army  passed  the  river,  and  after  travelling  two  leagues 
through  a  country  fi*ee  from  woods,  came  to  large  fields  of 
maize,  beans,  and  pompions,  among  which  were  a  few  scat- 
tered habitations.  While  they  were  dispersed  about  the  fields, 
a  number  of  savages  lurking  in  ambush  among  the  grain^ 
assailed  them  with  their  arrows  and  wounded  many.  The 
Spaniards  proceeded  in  pursuit  of  them,  lance  in  hand. 
Tnere  was  some  sharp  skirmishing;  many  natives  were 
wounded,  and  a  few  taken  prisoners.  The  latter  had  chains 
put  about  their  necks,  were  distributed  among  the  soldiers, 
and  made  to  carry  the  baggage,  pound  the  maize,  and  per- 
form other  servile  employments. f 

The  Spaniards  arrived  at  Osachile,  a  village  about  ten 
leagues  from  that  of  Yitachuco.  It  contained  two  hundred 
houses,  which  were  deserted,  the  Cacique  and  his  people 
having  sought  refuge  in  the  woods^  terrified  by  rumours  of 

*  This  name  is  spelled  Uzachil,  by  the  Portugaese  historian* 
t  Portuguese  Narrative^  c.  12. 
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Vitacltuco's  death.*  The  Goyernor  sent  offers  of  peaee  mi 
inendship  to  their  chief  hj  the  Indian  prisoners.  He  made 
no  reply,  neither  did  any  of  the  envoys  return. 

The  village  of  Osachilef  resembled  most  of  the  Indian 
villages  of  Florida.  The  natives  always  endeavoured  to 
build  upon  high  ground,  or  at  least  to  erect  the  houses  of 
their  Cacique  upon  an  eminence.  As  the  country  was  very 
level,  they  constructed  artificial  mounds  of  earth,  the  sunumts 
of  each  being  capable  of  containing  from  ten  to  twenty 
houses.  Here  resided  the  Cacique,  his  family,  and  attendants. 
At  the  foot  of  this  hill  was  a  square,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  village,  around  which  were  the  houses  of  the  most 
distinguished  inhabitants.  The  rest  of  the  people  erected 
their  wigwams  as  near  the  dwelling  of  their  cmef  as  possible. 

An  ascent  in  a  straight  line,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet 
wide,  led  to  the  top  of  the  hillock,  and  was  flanked  on  each 
side  by  trunks  of  trees,  joined  and  thrust  deep  into  die 
earth ;  other  trunks  of  trees  formed  an  ascent  by  steps. 
Every  other  side  of  the  mound  was  steep  and  inaocesable. 

While  they  resided  in  the  village  of  Osachile,  the  Spaniards 
learnt  that  they  were  not  far  from  the  province  of  Apaladiee, 
the  country  of  the  Apalachians.  They  had  heard  a  won- 
derful account  of  the  extent  and  fertility  of  this  district,  and 
the  bravery  as  well  as  ferocity  of  its  inhabitiuts.  Throughoat 
their  march,  the  natives  had  predicted  that  the  warriors  df 
Apalachee  would  transfix  them  with  their  lances,  hew  then 
in  pieces,  or  consume  them  with  fire.  De  Soto  was  little 
moved  by  their  menaces,  his  great  desire  being  to  see  this 
province;  and  if  it  were  as  fertile  and  abunduit  as  repie- 
sented,  to  winter  there.  After  remaining,  therefore,  but  two 
days  in  Osachile,  he  resumed  his  march. 

The  Spaniards  were  three  days  traversing  an  uninhdi^tted 
desert,  twelve  leagues  in  extent,  which  lay  between  ^e  tw# 
provinces,  and  about  noon  on  the  fourth  day,  arrived  at  the 
great  morass.t   It  was  bordered  by  forests  of  huge  and  loftf 

♦  Portuguese  Narrative,  c.  12. 

t  The  river  Oscilla  may  take  its  name  from  this  old  Indian  village  and 
province. 

t  This  if  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  great  swamp  of  OkefoBokee 
'ying  in  lat.  Sl^*  North,  on  the  frontiers  of  Georgia  and  Florida.  Hi* 
M'Culloch,  in  his  researches,  imagines  it  to  be  the  Ohahichee  swamp,  and 
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trees,  with  a  thick  underwood  of  thorns  and  bramUeSy  and 
clambering  vines^so  interwoven  and  matted  together  as  to 
form  a  perfect  barrier.  Through  this  the  Indians  had  made 
a  narrow  path,  scarcely  wide  enough  for  two  persons  to 
walk  abreast.  In  the  centre  of  the  morass  was  a  sheet  of 
water  half  a  league  wide,  and  extending  as  far  as  the  eye 
eould  reach. 

De  Soto  encamped  at  an  early  hour  on  a  fine  plain  on  the 
skirts  of  the  forest,  and  ordered  out  a  hundred  foot,  consbting* 
:of  cross-bowmen,  archers,  and  pikemen^  with  thirty  borsc, 
and  twelve  expert  swimmers,  to  explore  the  passage  of  the 
morass,  ascertain  the  depth  of  water,  and  search  for  a  ford, 
against  the  following  day. 

The  Spaniards  had  penetrated  but  a  little  way  into  the 
forest,  when  they  were  opposed  by  native  warriors.  The 
passage,  however,  was  so  narrow,  and  so  completely  walled 
on  each  side  by  a  thorny  and  impervious  forest,  that  not 
more  than  the  two  foremost  of  each  vanguard  could  come  to 
action.  The  Spaniards,  therefore,  ordered  two  of  the  stoutest 
to  the  front,  a,rmed  with  sword  and  buckler,  followed  by  two 
cross-bowmen  and  two  archers.  In  this  way  they  drove  the 
savages  before  them  until  they  came  to  the  water.  Here, 
as  both  parties  had  room  for  action,  there  was  some  hard 
fighting,  several  being  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides. 

Finding  it  impossible,  under  such, determined  opposition,, 
to  examine  the  depth  of  the  water,  the  Spaniards  sent  word 
to  the  Governor,  who  came  to  their  aid,  with  the  best  sol- 
diers of  the  army.  The  enemy  havmg  likewise  received  a 
reinforcanent,  the  battle  became  still  more  fierce  and  bloody. 
Both  fought  to  their  waists  in  water,  stumbling  among  thorns 
and  brambles,  twisted  roots,  and  the  trunks  of  fallen  trees. 
The  Spaniards  were  aware,  however,  that  it  would  not  do  to 
jretum  without  discovering  the  pass;  they  continued,  there- 
fore, to  charge  the  enemy  with  great  impetuosity.    Succeed- 

liis  opinion  is  entitled  to  great  credit,  as  he  has  investigated  the  subject 
more  thoroughly  than  most  writers.  It  must,  however,  remain  a  matter 
of  conjecture ;  for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  trace  the  route  of  De  Soto 
and  his  followers,  at  the  commencement  and  dose  of  their  expedition,  as 
•^  distances  given  by  both  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  chronideis,  are 
often  exaggerated  and  sometimes  contradictory.  Vide  Kear's  Voyage* 
and  Travels,  v.  5.  p.  456.  M'CuUocVs  Researches,  p.  624.  J>tahy% 
Florida,  p.  19,  20. 
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ing  at  length  in  driving  them  out  of  the  water,  they  ohservecl 
that  the  narrow  pass  of  which  they  were  in  search  continued 
through  the  stream,  being  so  cleared  of  thorns,  roots,  and  sunken 
trees,  that  the  Indians  could  wade  up  to  their  middles,  ex^ 
cept  over  about  forty  paces  of  the  mid-channel,  where  it  was 
too  deep  to  be  forded.  This  they  crossed  by  a  bridge  com- 
posed of  two  trees  fastened  together.  Both  sides  of  the 
morass  were  bordered  by  the  same  kind  of  impervious  forest, 
and  traversed  by  a  narrow  path.  The  distance  through  the 
two  forests,  and  across  the  morass,  was  about  a  league  and 
a  half. 

The  Governor,  having  well  reconnoitered  the  strait,  re- 
turned with  his  men  to  the  encampment.  Here  he  held  a 
council  of  war,  in  which  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the 
case  were  discussed,  and  the  mode  of  meeting  them  deter- 
mined upon. 

It  was  arranged  that  two  himdred  picked  men  should  pro- 
ceed in  advance  to  secure  the  pass,  and  prepare  a  way  for 
the  passage  of  their  main  body.  One  hundred  of  these  were* 
to  be  horsemen,  and  one  hundred  foot  soldiers. 

The  former  being  better  armed  than  the  infantry,  and  pro- 
tected by  bucklers,  always  received  less  injury  from  the 
enemy's  arrows;  they  were,  therefore,  to  take  the  lead  on 
foot,  as  horses  would  only  be  an  embarrassment  in  such  & 
narrow  strait.  In  thisi  way  they  would,  as  it  were,  form  a 
shield  to  the  hundred  foot  soldiers,  consisting  of  arquebu- 
sicrs  and  archers. 

They  were  all  to  be  provided  with  bills,  hatchets,  and 
other  implements  for  cleanng  an  encamping  place  in  the  op- 
posite forest,  for  as  the  Spaniards  would  have  to  pass  the 
narrow  ford  one  by  one,  in  the  face  of  a  ferocious  enemy,  ik 
ivould  be  impossible  for  the  whole  army  to  traverse  the  mo- 
rass and  both  boi*ders  of  woodland  in  one  day.  It  appeared 
advisable,  therefore,  to  make  a  halt  in  the  Opposite  forest.* 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


1539.     All  the  requisite  preparations  bein?  made,  two  hon- 
ored picked  men  quitted  the  camp,  each  soldier  carrj'ing  with 

*  Oaicilaso  de  la  Vega,  P.  2.  L.  2.  c  L 
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him  his  day's  allowancey  consisting  of  a  little  boiled  or 
toasted  maize.  Two  hours  before  dawn  they  entered  the 
defile  of  the  forest,  which  they  traversed  as  silently  as  pos- 
sible until  they  reached  the  water,  when  they  soon  found  the 
ford  where  the  stones,  roots,  and  sunken  logs  had  been 
cleared  away.  Keeping  along  this,  they  came  to  the  bridge 
constructed  of  fallen  trees  and  thrown  across  the  deepest  part 
of  the  channel.  This  they  passed  without  molestation  from 
the  Indians,  who  had  left  it  unguarded,  not  imagining  that 
the  Spaniards  would  dare  to  penetrate  the  forest,  or  ford  tlio 
deep  and  perilous  passage  of  the  morass  by  night. 

When  the  savages,  however,  perceived  at  daybreak  that 
their  enemies  had  passed  the  bridge,  they  rushed  forward 
with  great  fury,  raising  loud  cries  and  howls,  to  dispute  tho 
passage  of  the  morass  yet  to  be  traversed,  which  was  about 
a  quarter  of  a  league  in  length.  The  Spaniards  received 
their  attack  manfully ; — ^both  parties  fighting  up  to  the  mid- 
dle in  water.  The  natives  were  soon  repulsed  and  driven 
into  the  defile  of  the  forest,  into  which  they  could  only  enter 
one  at  a  time.  This  being  extremely  narrow,  and  walled  in 
by  an  impervious  wood,  it  was  easy  to  blockade  the  passage 
and  prevent  the  enemy  from  sallying  forth.  Forty  men  were 
ordered  to  do  so,  while  the  remaining  hundred  and  fifty  pro- 
ceeded to  cut  down  trees  and  clear  a  place  for  the  army  ta 
encamp. 

In  this  manner  they  remained  all  day,  the  Indians  in  the 
heart  of  the  forest  shouting  and  yelling,  as  if  to  frighten 
'vnth  their  noise  those  whom  they  would  not  engage  with 
their  arms ;  some  of  the  Spaniards  watching,  others  felling^ 
trees  and  burning  the  fallen  timber.  When  night  came,  each 
remained  where  he  happened  then  to  be.  Disturbed  by  the 
yells  of  the  savages,  and  obliged  to  maintain  a  constant  vigi- 
lance, the  Spaniards  passed  a  sleepless  night. 

Next  morning  the  troops  undertook  the  passage,  but  al- 
though they  met  with  no  opposition  from  the  enemy,  they 
found  many  difficulties  in  the  ford,  and  being  obliged  to  per- 
form the  transit  one  by  one,  were  the  whole  day  in  crossing. 

By  night  they  were  all  encamped  on  the  cleared  ground,, 
where,  however,  they  enjoyed  but  little  sleep,  in  consequence- 
of  the  yells  and  frequent  attacks  of  their  enemies. 

At  day-break  they  pressed  forward  through  the  defile  of' 
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the  second  forest,  driving  the  natives  slowly  before  ihem, 
who  retreated  step  by  step,  plying  their  bows  incessantly, 
80  that  every  inch  of  ground  was  won  at  the  edge  of  the 
sword. 

At  length,  after  fighting  onward  for  half  a  leagae,  they 
emerged  from  this  thick  thorny  brake  into  more  open  wood- 
land.   Here  the  Indians^  foreseeing  that  there  would  be  more 
?scope  for  the  horses  to  come  into  action,  had  taken  precau- 
tions accordingly. 

It  was  in  this  very  morass,  though  not  in  the  bnmediate 
neighbourhood  where  the  Spaniards  were  now  engaged,  that 
Pamphilo  de  Narvaez  had  been  defeated  about  ten  or  eleven 
years  before.  The  Indians,  profiting  by  the  experience  then 
rgained,  and  encouraged  by  the  recouection  of  that  triumph, 
trusted  they  should  have  like  succes  in  the  present  instance. 

To  render  the  horses  ineffective,  they  had  blocked  up  the 
^open  places  of  the  forest  with  great  logs,  and  branches  fastp 
^^led  from  ti'ee  to  tree ;  and  in  the  close  and  matted  parts, 
they  had  cut  narrow  passages  by  which  they  might  dart  forth, 
make  an  assault,  and  disappear  again  in  an  instant. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  Spaniards  entered  this  more 
-open  woodland,  they  found  themselves  assailed  by  showers  of 
-arrows  from  every  side.  Their  enemies  being  scattered 
.among  the  thickets,  sallied  forth,  rushed  among  the  troops, 
plied  their  bows  with  great  rapidity,  and  plunged  again  into 
the  forest.  The  horses  were  of  no  avail ;  the  arquebusiers 
and  archers  seemed  no  longer  a  terror ;  for  during  the  time 
that  a  Spaniard  fired,  and  reloaded  his  musket,  or  placed  a 
bolt  in,  and  sent  it  from  his  cross-bow,  an  Indian  would  dis- 
•<5harge  six  or  seven  arrows ; — scarcely  had  one  arrow  taken 
flight  before  another  was  in  the  bow. 

In  their  hampered  situation,  the  Spaniards  finding  it  im- 
possible to  assault  the  enemy,  their  only  alternative  was  to 
iefend  themselves  and  press  forward.  While,  too,  that  they 
were  exposed  to  the  galling  missiles  of  their  foes,  they  were 
insulted  by  the  taunts  and  threats  of  the  savages,  who  re- 
minded them  of  their  victory  over  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez, 
and  menanced  them  with  a  like  defeat. 

The  Spaniards  toiled  full  two  leagues^  and  fought  their 
way  forward  through  this  forest  Irritated  and  mortified  by 
■these  galling  attacks,  vexatious  taunts^  and  the  impossibility 
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of  retaliating,  they  at  length  emerged  into  an  open  and  level 
country.  Here,  overjoyed  at  being  freed  from  their  forest 
prison,  they  gave  the  reins  to  their  horses  and  free  vent  to- 
their  smothered  rage,  scoured  the  plain,  lancing  and  cutting 
down  every  Indian  they  encountered,  out  of  revenge  for  re- 
cent annoyances  and  the  past  defeat  of  Narvaez.  Few  of 
the  enemy  were  taken  prisoners,  but  many  were  put  to  the 
sword ;  and  thus  did  they  suffer  severely  for  the  presumptu- 
ous confidence  inspired  by  their  former  triumph  over  the- 
Spaniards.* 

The  Spaniards  had  now  an*ived  at  a  fertile  region  covered 
with  villages  and  fields  of  grain  for  which  the  province  of 
Apalachee  was  fitmous  throughout  the  coimtry.  Wearied 
with  their  toilsome  march,  and  almost  incessant  fighting, 
they  encamped,  for  the  night  in  the  open  plain,  near  a  small 
village,  but  could  obtain  no  repose.  All  night  long  they 
were  disturbed  by  the  yells  of  Indians,  by  their  repeated 
assaidts,  and  by  the  arrows  discharged  into  the  camp. 

At  daybreak  the  troops  resumed  their  march  through 
extensive  fields  of  maize,  beans,  pompions,  and  other  vego* 
tables,  extending  on  each  of  the  road  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  and  interspersed  with  small  cabins,  showing  a  nume- 
rous but  scattered  population. 

The  inhabitants  justified  their  ferocious  and  warlike  repu- 
tation, by  making  continual  attacks,  sallying  from  their 
dwellings,  or  starting  up  from  their  corn-fields  where  they 
had  lain  in  ambush;  and  though  the  Spaniards  wreaked 
upon  them  sanguinary  revenge,  slaughterinff  them  without 
mercy,  yet  nothing  could  check  the  fury  of  the  survivors. 

After  fighting  their  way  for  two  leagues,  the  Spaniards 
came  to  a  deep  stream  bordered  by  a  fore8t,t  where  the  sav- 
ages had  erected  palisades  and  barriers  to  impede  the  passing 
of  the  horse,  as  well  as  to  protect  themselves.  As  this  was 
one  of  the  strongest  ^nd  most  important  passes,  and  in  a. 
manner  their  last  hope,  the  Indians  had  prepaied  to  defend 
it  vigorously. 

Having  reconnoitered  the  pass,  the  Spaniards  made  ar» 
rangements  accordingly.    The  best  armed  hoi-semen  alighted, 

*  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  P.  2.  L.  S.  c.  2.    Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.  Decad.  vi* . 
L.  7.  c  12. 

T  Mr.  M'CuUoch  supposes  this  to  be  the  river  Uche. 
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and  buckling  on  their  shields  advanced  with  their  swords 
and  hatchets,  gained  the  pass  and  broke  down  the  barriers. 
The  Indians  fought  desperately;  several  Spaniards  were 
killed  and  many  wounded,  but  they  succeeded  in  forcing 
their  way  with  less  difficulty  than  they  had  apprehended. 

Having  forded  the  stream,  they  marched  two  leagaes 
further  without  opposition,  through  the  same  fertile  and 
cultivated  country ;  then,  choosing  a  place  clear  from  forests, 
encamped  for  the  night.  Afler  four  days  and  three  nights  of 
watchine,  toiling,  and  fighting,  they  )ioped,  that  in  this  open 
place,  where  the  horses  Had  free  career,  they  should  be  able 
to  enjoy  repose  without  molestation.  The  darkness,  however, 
encouraging  the  assaults  of  their  restless  and  daring  foes, 
obliged  the  Spaniards  to  keep  constant  watch  with  their  wea- 
pons in  their  hands. 

Even  the  captured  Indians  evinced  that  implacable  and 
unconquerable  spirit  for  which  the  Apalachian  tribe  was 
famous.  Though  in  the  power  of  their  enemies,  they  main- 
tained an  air  of  haughtiness  and  defiance,  boasting  of  their 
origin,  vaunting  the  valour  of  theur  nation,  and  telling  the 
Spaniards  that  they  would  soon  arrive  at  the  vills^e  of  their 
Cacique,  where  he  and  a  host  of  warriors  were  waiting  to 
destroy  them.  The  name  of  this  Cacique  was  Capafi,  the 
first  they  had  heard  of  whose  name  was  different  from  that 
of  his  principal  village.  Learning  that  this  Indian  capital 
was  actually  but  two  leagues  distant,  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, Hernando  de  Soto  marched  in  advance,  with  two  hun- 
dred horse  and  a  hundred  foot.  On  their  way  they  put  all 
the  Indians  they  met  with  to  the  sword. 

On  reaching  the  village  they  found  it  deserted  by  the 
Cacique  and  his  men.  Pursuing  the  fugitives,  they  killed 
some,  and  captured  others,  but  the  Cacique  made  his  escape. 
They  then  fixed  their  quarters  in  a  village  named  Anhayca,* 
containing  two  hundred  and  fifly  large  houses.  The  .Ade- 
lantado  took  possession  of  the  Cacique's. dwelling, : which 
stood  at  one  end,  and  was  superior  to  the  rest. 

In  addition  to  this  native  capital,  the  Spaniards  understood 
that  there  were  many  hamlets  in  the  province,  containing 
fi'om  fifty  to  a  hundred  houses  more  or  less,  besides  a  multi- 
tude of  habitations  scattered  about  the  country.     The  pro* 

*  Portuguese  NamtiTe,  c.  12. 
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vince  thronghout  was  reputed  to  bo  pleasant,  and  the  soil 
fertile,  producing  maize,  cucumbers,  beans,  and  wild  plums  ; 
the  rivers  abounding  in  fish,  which  the  natives  caught  ia 
vast  quantities  throughout  the  year,  and  dried  for  use.* 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


1539.  The  army  remained  quiet  in  the  village  of  Anhayca 
for  several  days,  recruiting  from  its  past  toils,  although  the 
enemy  did  not  fail  to  continue  their  attacks  both  by  night  and 
day.  The  Governor  now  sent  detachments  of  horse  and 
foot  to  explore  the  surrounding  country  for  fifteen  or  twenty- 
leagues.  Arisa  Tinoco  and  Andreas  de  Vasconceles,  two 
captains,  were  sent  in  different  directions  to  the  northward. 
They  returned,  the  one  in  eight,  and  the  other  in  nine  days, 
having  met  with  no  adventures  worthy  of  record.  Both, 
reported  that  they  had  visited  many  populous  villages,  and 
that  the  country  was  fertile  and  free  from  morasses  and 
extensive  forests.  Juan  de  Anasco,  the  Contador  of  the 
army^  had  been  sent  about  the  same  time  to  the  southward. 
De  Soto  often  chose  him  for  undertakings  that  required  a 
stout  heart  and  active  spirit,  though  he  was  sometimes  prone 
to  be  a  little  hasty  in  temper  and  positive  in  command.  He 
had  under  him  forty  horse  and  fifty  foot,  and  was  accompa- 
nied by  Gonzalo  Silvestre  and  Gomez  Arias.  The  latter 
was  a  relation  of  the  Governor's  wife,  and  a  hardy  soldier, 
seasoned  in  all  kinds  of  perils  and  vicissitudes  by  land  and 
water,  as  most  Spanish  adventurers  were  in  those  days.  He 
had  seen  rough  times  in  Moorish  warfare  :  he  had  been  a 
slave  in  Barbary,  and  to  adventurous  valour,  added  sage 
experience  in  council. 

Thus  accompanied,  Juan  de  Anasco  set  ofi*  towards  the 
south,  in  hopes  of  coming  upon  the  ocean,  which  was  said  to 
be  less  than  thirty  leagues  fi*om  Anhayca.  He  was  guided 
in  his  expedition  by  an  Indian,  who  professed  great  fidelity 
•and  attachment  to  the  Spaniards. 

For  two  days  they  travelled  over  an  excellent  road,  wide 
and  level,  passing  two  small  rivers  that  were  easily  forded  and 
arriving  at  the  village  of  Ante,  which  was  abandoned  by  the 

*  GbicUaflO  de  la  Vega,  P.  2.  L.  2.  c.  4.  Porluguese  Narrative,  c  12. 
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inhabitants,  but  well  stocked  with  provisions.  Taking  with' 
them  a  supply  for  four  days,  they  continued  on  the  same 
road.  At  length  the  Indian  diverged  from  it,  and  led  the 
way  into  tangled  forests  without  any  path.  The  ground 
was  in  many  places  rough  and  broken,  and  covered  with 
fallen  trees.  In  other  places  there  were  deep  bogs  over- 
grown with  grass;  these  presented  the  appearance  of  firm 
land,  but  the  horse  and  foot  sank  into  them  and  were  almost 
smothered. 

In  this  wilderness  the  detachment  wandered  about  for 
five  days,  frequently  crossing  their  former  track,  until  their 
stock  of  provisions  was  nearly  exhausted.  Thi-ee  times  they 
came,  as  they  thought,  within  sound  of  the  distant  surges  of 
the  sea,  and  each  time  the  Indian  took  an  opposite  direction. 
In  their  vexation  and  perplexity  they  b^an  to  suspect  his 
fidelity,  and  that  he  had  a  design  they  should  perish  with 
hunger  in  this  inextricable  forest,  even  though  he  should 
share  the  same  fate.  These  suspicions,  however,  they  kept 
to  themselves,  for  they  had  no  other  guide. 

They  now  determined  to  return  to  Aute,  obtain  a  fresh 
supply  of  provisions,  and  renew  their  search.  Their  retam 
was  the  more  toilsome,  as  they  had  to  retrace  their  footsteps 
in  order  that  they  might  not  miss  the  road,  and  the  mire  of 
the  bogs  was  so  much  trampled,  that  they  sank  deeper  in  it 
than  before.  In  this  painful  manner  they  travelled  four 
days,  and  their  suspicions  of  their  Indian  guide  revived. 
They  grew  peevish  in  their  conduct  towards  him  ;  quarrels 
ensued  between  him  and  the  soldiere ;  he  was  beaten,  and 
would  have  been  killed  on  the  spot  had  not  Anasco  interibred. 
Exasperated  to  revenge,  he  watched  an  opportunity  at  night 
while  the  soldiers  slept,  and  snatching  a  brand  from  the  fire, 
struck  those  who  had  maltreated  him.  This  only  brought 
on  him  severer  punishment.  A  chain  was  put  round  his 
neck,  and  the  other  end  given  to  a  soldier  to  keep  strict 
watch  over  him. 

Next  morning,  in  the  course  of  their  march,  the  guide 
sprang  suddenly  upon  the  soldier  who  had  him  in  charge, 
threw  him  to  the  ground,  and  began  to  trample  upon  him. 

Upon  this  the  Spaniards  assaulted  the  Indian  with  sword 
and  pike:  even  Juan  de  Anasco,  losing  all  temper,  raised' 
himself  in  his  stirrups,  and  with  both  hands,  gave  him  a 
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terrible  thmst  with  his  lance;  after  whicl),  as  he  lay  insen- 
sible, a  hoand  was  tamed  loose,  which  tore  him  to  pieces. 

The  guide  being  slain,  and  their  anger  thus  cruelly  ap- 
peased, the  detachment  began  to  think  which  way  they 
should  direct  their  steps.  In  this  dilemma  they  turned  to 
an  Indian  whom  they  had  captured  on  their  return  to  Ante. 
From  him  they  gathered  by  signs,  and  a  few  words  which 
they  understood,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  reach  the 
sea  by  their  present  route,  on  account  of  the  swamps  and 
forests ;  but  that  if  they  returned  to  Ante,  he  would  conduct 
them  by  a  direct  road  to  the  coast,  and  to  the  very  place 
where  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez  had  built  his  vessels  and  em- 
harked. 

They  had  no  alternative  but  to  trust  to  this  new  guide, 
hoping  that  the  fate  of  his  predecessor  would  have  a  salu- 
taiy  effect  upon  him.  They  returned,  therefore,  to  the 
village  of  Ante,  after  fifteen  days  of  toilsome  and  fruitless 
wandering. 

As  Gomez  Arias  and  Gonzalo  Silvestre  were  riding  in 
advance,  they  captured  two  native  prisoners  near  the  village. 
On  questioning  them  about  the  sea-coast,  and  the  proper 
route  towards  it,  they  confirmed  all  that  had  been  said  by 
tbe  present  guide.  The  Spaniards  comforted  themselves 
wii&  the  hope,  therefore,  that  they  would  now  be  able  to 
accomplish  the  object  of  their  journey ;  and  with  this  per- 
suasion, slept  soundly  and  contentedly  that  night,  after  their 
toils. 

1539.  On  the  following  day  Juan  de  Anasco  and  his 
followers  set  out  once  more  from  the  village  of  Ante,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  three  Indians,  by  the  new  route  which 
the  latter  pointed  out.  The  road  was  wide  and  open,  fi'ee 
from  impediments,  except  one  narrow  marsh,  in  which  the 
horses  did  not  sink  over  their  fetlocks.  They  had  not  jour- 
neyed more  than  two  leases  when  they  arrived  at  a  spacious 
hay,*  and  proceeding  along  its  shores,  to  their  great  joy 
came  at  last  to  the  very  place  where  the  tmfortunate  Pam- 
philo de  Narvaez  and  his  people  had  sojourned.  Here  they 
found  the  remains  of  a  rude  forge,  where  the  iron-work  for 
the  vessels  had  been  wrought;  and  around  it  lay  scattered 

*  Evidently  the  Bay  of  St.  Marks,  or  Apalachee.  See  Charlevoix 
Joaznal  Historique,  Let.  34. 
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charcoal  and  cinders.  There  were  large  trunks  of  trees^ 
also,  hollowed  out  into  troughs,  in  which  the  horses  had 
been  fed ;  and  not  far  off  lay  the  bones  of  the  horses  that  had 
been  killed. 

The  Spaniards  gazed  with  melancholy  interest  upon  these 
relics  of  a  disastrous  expedition,  and  eagerly  sought  to  obtaia 
from  their  guides  further  particulars  respecting  Narvaez  and 
his  men.  The  Indians  had  picked  up  some  Spanish  phrases 
during  the  time  that  Narvaez  had  remained  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood; with  these,  aided  by  signs,  and  by  words  of  their 
own  language  partly  understood  by  their  hearers,  they  con- 
trived to  give  some  account  of  the  transactions  at  the  bay. 
They  led  the  Spaniards,  step  by  step,  over  the  scenes  visited 
by  Narvaez;  showed  the  place  where  ten  of  his  men 
had  been  surprised  and  slain;  and  pointed  out  every  spot 
where  anything  of  note  had  happened  to  that  ill-fated  com- 
mander. 

Anasco  and  his  companions  searched  in  every  direction 
to  find  if  any  letter  had  been  left  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree, 
or  if  there  were  any  inscription  on  the  bark ;  as  it  was  a 
common  practice  with  discoverers  to  leave  some  memorial 
wherever  they  touched  for  any  length  of  time ; — ^they  could, 
however,  find  nothing  of  the  kind.  They  then  proceeded 
along  the  shores  of  the  bay  to  the  sea,  which  was  three  leagues 
distant.  Here,  finding  some  old  canoes  cast  upon  the  beetch, 
ten  or  twelve  expert  swimmers  embarked  in  them  and 
sounded  the  bay,  in  which  they  found  sufficient  depth  for 
large  ships. 

Afiier  this,  they  placed  signals  in  the  highest  trees,  so  as  to 
be  apparent  to  any  one  sailing  along  the  coast;  and  took 
down,  in  writing,  a  minute  account  of  the  place  and  iti 
bearings,  for  the  information  of  those  who  might  hereafler 
seek  it.  Having  taken  these  precautions,  they  made  the 
best  of  their  way  back  to  the  army.  De  Soto  was  rejoiced 
to  see  them,  for  their  long  absence  had  caused  him  great 
mieasiness.  He  was  highly  satisfied,  also,  to  learn  that  they 
had  discovered  so  excellent  a  harbour,  and  the  very  same 
from  which  l^amphilo  de  Narvaez  had  set  sail  with  his  ill- 
fated  barks. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

1539.  As  the  season  was  far  advancedy  De  Soto  resolved  Up 
proceed  no  failher  for  the  present,  but  to  winter  in  the 
province  of  Apalachee.  He  caused  the  village  of  Anhayca, 
therefore,  to  be  strongly  fortified,  additional  buildings  to  be 
erected  for  barracks,  and  the  surrounding  country  to  be 
foraged  for  provisions.  In  the  mean  time,  friendly  messages 
and  presents  were  repeatedly  sent  to  the  Cacique  Capafi, 
who,  however,  rejected  all  overtures,  and  buried  himself  in  a 
forest^  surrounded  by  morasses  and  perilous  defiles. 

As  De  Soto  saw  no  use  in  keeping  up  a  garrison  at 
Hirrihigua,  in  the  bay  of  Espiritu  Santo,  he  determined  to 
send  orders  to  Pedro  Calderon  to  break  up  his  encampment 
there,  despatch  the  vessels  that  lay  in  the  harbour,  and 
march  with  the  forces  under  his  command  to  rejoin  the  army 
in  their  winter  quarters.  How  to  get  these  orders  to  Pedro 
Calderon  was  now  the  question;  for  whoever  bore  the 
message  would  have  to  retrace  the  wilderness  through  which 
the  army  had  marched,  to  recross  the  deep  and  rapid  rivers^ 
tread  gloomy  forests  and  miry  swamps,  and  probably  en- 
counter tribes  of  warlike  and  cruel  savages,  smarting  from 
their  late  conflicts,  and  thirsting  for  revenge. 

After  mature  consideration,  he  resolved  to  intrust  the 
perilous  enterprise  to  a  band  of  troopers,  sufiicient  in  number 
to  nmke  head  against  a  large  force  of  savages,  yet  not  too 
numerous  to  move  with  secrecy  and  expedition. 

No  sooner  had  he  declared  his  determination,  than  there 
was  a  competition  among  the  hardy  young  cavaliers  of  the 
army  to  be  sent  upon  this  hazardous  service;  for  its  very- 
danger  excited  their  ardour.  De  Soto  chose  from  among* 
them  thirty  lancers,  and  appointed  Juan  de  Anasco  as  their 
leader.  He  was  accompanied  by  Gomez  Arias,  who  had 
been  his  comrade  in  his  late  expedition  to  the  bay  of  Aute» 

Among  the  lancers  was  one  Pedro  Moron,  a  mestizo,  or 
half-blood,  between  Spaniard  and  mulatto,  and  a  native  of 
the  island  of  Cuba.  This  soldier,  besides  being  an.  admirable 
swimmer,  was  gifted  with  the  faculty  of  smelling  almost 
equal  to  that  of  a  dog.  In  the  island  of  Cuba,  he  hsKl  oflten 
traced  a  fugitive  Indian  into  the  thickets  and  caves  whera. 
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the  savage  had  hid  himself.  He  could  also  scent  fire  at  tbe 
distance  of  a  l^gae,  thoagh  no  light  or  smoke  was  percepti- 
ble.* In  company  with  him  went  another  mestizo^  his 
friend  and  countryman,  likewise  a  native  of  Cuha. 

It  was  on  the  20th  of  Novemher,t  (1539,)  that  this  small 
and  intrepid  band  set  out  on  their  hazardous  enterprize.  As 
celerity  of  movement  was  important,  each  horseman  was 
lightly  equipped,  with  a  casque,  a  coat  of  mail  under  his 
doublet,  and  a  lance.  A  pair  of  alforjas  or  wallets  were 
slung  across  the  saddle  bow,  in  which,  besides  a  small  supply 
of  food  for  himself,  and  com  for  his  steed,  the  rider  had  two  or 
three  spare  horse-shoes,  and  a  few  nails. 

Long  before  day,  the  gallant  troopers  were  on  the  road.j: 
Pressing  forward,  they  scoured  along  at  full  speed,  when 
practicable,  fearing  lest  the  rumour  of  their  coming  should 
precede  them,  and  give'  the  Indians  time  to  assemble  and 
dispute  the  passes.  Overtaking  two  natives,  they  put  them 
to  death,  to  prevent  their  giving  alarm  to  their  comrades 
scattered  about  the  fields.  They  rapidly  traversed  the  exten- 
sive morass  and  vast  forests  of  Apalachee,  without  opposition, 
and  halted  in  an  open  plain  on  its  skirts;  ten  of  their  num- 
ber keeping  watch  while  the  remainder  slept.. 

Before  it  was  light  they  were  again  in  their  saddles,  and 
urging  their  horses,  made  the  best  of  their  way  over  that 
desert  tract  lying  between  the  morass  of  Apalachee  and  the 
village  of  Osachile.  Apprehensive  that  the  natives  might 
have  heard  of  their  approach,  and  would  make  stout  resist* 
snce  in  the  village,  Anasco  ordered  a  halt.  As  night 
closed  in,  they  pushed  onward  with  great  caution,  and  came 
in  sight  of  the  village  about  midnight.  Not  stopping  io 
reconnoitre,  they  loosened  their  reins,  clapped  spurs  to  their 
horses,  and  dashed  through  the  village  at  full  speed.  Gal- 
loping on  about  a  league  further,  they  deviated  from  their 
course  for  a  short  distance,  and  halted  for  the  remainder 
of  the  night;  having  travelled  this  day  more  than  thirteen 
leagues. 

*  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  P.  2.  L.  2.  c.  7- 

+  Portuguese  Relation. 

t  The  account  of  this  romantic  and  perilous  expedition  of  the  thirty 
troopejs,  lis  entirely  from  the  Inca  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega.  The  Portugacse 
l^anatiye  makes  very  brief  mention  of  it. 
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At  daybreak  they  resumed  their  journey,  putting  their 
borses  to  their  speed,  lest  the  natives,  scattered  about  the 
&lds,  should  give  alarm.  Thus  they  proceeded  for  five 
leagues  to  the  river  Osachile,  at  the  risk  of  killing  their 
horses ;  but  these  were^  luckily,  so  high  mettled  that  they 
suffered  little. 

On  approaching  the  river,  Gonzalo  Silvestre,  who  had 
pushed  his  hoi*se  more. than  his  companions,  was  in  advance. 
He  was  fearful  lest  the  river  should  have  swollen  since  the 
army  had  crossed  it.  Fortunately,  however,  the  water  had 
fallen  ;  at  which  he  was  so  overjoyed  that  he  plunged  in  with 
his  horse,  swam  the  stream,  and  mounted  the  bank  on  the 
other  side.  When  his  companions  came  up,  they  were 
rejoiced  to  see  him  on  the  opposite  bank,  for  they  had  enter- 
tained the  same  fear,  that  the  river  might  have  increased. 
They  all  dashed  in,  gained  the  further  side  without  accident^ 
and  with  light  hearts,  dismounted  and  breakfasted  on  the 
green  sward. 

They  were  soon  again  on  horseback,  and  approached  the 
village  of  Vitachuco  at  a  moderate  pace.  Thinking  to  have 
found  the  place  as  they  had  quitted  it,  they  looked  forward 
to  some  severe  fighting  with  the  inhabitants,  and  expected  to 
pass  through  it  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  A  consultation 
was  held,  and  it  was  resolved,  that  none  should  stop  to  fight, 
but  that  they  should  cut  their  way  though  the  enemy  at  full 
gallop ;  as  the  death  of  one  of  their  number,  or  of  a  horse, 
would  be  a  serious  loss,  and  increase  the  perils  of  the 
expedition.  Thus  determined,  they  spurred  on,  and  were 
soon  relieved  from  their  apprehensions.  They  found  the 
village  a  scene  of  utter  desolation ;  the  houses  burnt,  the 
walls  thrown  down,  and  the  bodies  of  those  Indians  who  had 
fallen  on  the  day  of  battle,  heaped  up  into  a  mound,  and  left 
uninhumed.  The  Spaniards  afterwards  learnt,  that  the 
natives  had  destroyed  this  village,  from  an  idea  that  it  had 
been  built  on  an  evil  and  ill-fated  site ;  and  that  they  liad 
left  the  corpses  of  their  people  unburied,  food  for  carrion 
birds  and  wild  beasts,  because,  according  to  their  superstitious 
belief,  the  unfortunate  and  defeated  in  battle  were  infamous- 
and  accursed. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

1539.  The  Spaniards  checked  their  horses,  and  'wound 
slowly  through  the  ruins  of  the  village,  wondering  at  the 
desolation  around  them.  They  bad  left  it  but  a  short  distance 
behind  them,  when  they  encountered  two  Indian  warriors,  on 
a  hunting  expedition.  The  moment  the  Indians  perceived  the 
horse  advancing,  they  took  refuge  under  a  large  walnut- tree 
close  at  hand.  One  of  them,  however,  afraid  to  trust  to  the 
shelter  of  the  tree,  fled,  and  made  an  attempt  to  reach  the  woods 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  but  two  horsemen  pursued  bim, 
and  before  he  gained  the  wood,  transfixed  him  with  their  lances. 

The  other  Indian,  being  of  a  more  courageous  spirit,  un- 
dauntedly kept  his  station  under  the  tree;  and,  as  fortune 
usually  favours  the  daring,  he  met  with  a  better  fate.  Pix- 
mg  an  arrow  in  his  bow,  he  fearlessly  faced  the  Spaniards, 
who  came  galloping  one  after  the  other,  and  threatened  to 
shoot  if  they  approached  him.  Some  of  the  cavaliers,  irri- 
tated at  his  insolence,  or  moved  by  jealousy  of  his  courage, 
vrould  fain  have  dismounted  and  attacked  him  lance  in  band. 
Aasco,  however,  interfered,  representing  to  them  that 
there  was  neither  valour  nor  prudence  in  attacking  a  despe- 
rate man,  especially  at  a  time  when  the  death,  even  of  a  horse, 
would  be  deeply  felt,  and  when  too  they  were  so  badly  pro- 
vided with  medicines  for  healing  the  wounded.  He  then 
ordered  them  to  diverge  from  the  road,  lest  the  Indian  should 
shoot  any  of  the  horses  as  they  passed ;  for  this  was  greatlj 
dreaded.  The  savage  allowed  the  Spaniards  all  to  pass,  and 
£nding  that,  instead  of  attacking  him,  they  had  turned  on 
one  side,  he  ran  afler  them,  calling  them  mean-spirited  cow- 
ards, and  taunting  them  for  flying  from  a  single  foe.  At 
this  moment  there  arose  a  wild  outcry  from  every  paK  of 
the  suiTounding  forests.  The  savages  started  up  on  all  sides, 
and  called  upon  each  other  to  barricade  the  road.  But  the 
Spaniards  gave  their  horses  the  reins  and  spur,  and  soon 
leA;  the  enemy  behind  them.  This  night  they  halted  in  a 
level  and  beautiful  plain,  having  travelled  seventeen  leagues 
since  morning,  and  the  last  eight  through  the  province  of 
ITitachuco. 

On  the  fourth  day  they  journeyed   another,  eeventee^ 
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leagues  through  the  same  province.  The  natives,  thirating 
for  revenge,  on  account  of  their  late  defeat,  were  on  the  alert ; 
and  seeing  the  Spaniards  passing  through  their  country  with 
m>  small  a  force,  determined  to  massacre  them.  They,  there- 
fore^  sent  seven  native  runners  to  spread  an  alarm  of  the 
coming  of  the  white  men,  in  order  that  their  warriors  might 
assemble  at  some  narrow  pass,  and  dispute  the  way.  The 
Christians,  however,  suspecting  their  designs,  pursued  the 
runners  so  closely,  that  they  took  them  all  prisoners.  At 
mghtfall  they  encamped  as  usual  in  an  open  plain. 

Having  roused  themselves  from  their  slumbers,  a  little 
past  midnight,  and  resumed  their  march,  by  sunrise  they  had 
already  travelled  ifive  leagues,  and  had  arrived  at  the  river 
Ochali,  where,  on  a  former  occasion,  the  Indians  had  killed 
the  greyhound.  They  expected  to  find  the  river  shallower 
than  when  they  crossed  it  before ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
had  overflowed  its  banks,  and  was  now  a  deep,  turbid,  rapid 
stream,  boiling  and  foaming  with  whirlpools^  fearful  even 
to  look  upon,  and  dangerous  to  traverse. 

The  Spaniards  held  a  consultation  for  a  few  moments. 
Their  first  object  being  to  secure  the  opposite  bank  before 
the  Indians  snould  arrive,  it  was  determined,  that  twelve  of 
the  best  swimmers,  stripping  themselves  of  every  thing  ex- 
cept their  casques  and  coats  of  mail,  and  disencumbering 
their  horses  of  saddles  and  saddle-bags,  and  taking  only 
their  lances  in  their  hands,  should  swim  their  steeds  to  the 
opposite  bank,  and  take  post  there,  to  protect  the  crossing  of 
their  campanions  with  the  baggage.  At  the  same  time  four- 
teen soldiers  were  ordered  to  construct  a  raft  of  drift  wood, 
with  all  speed,  to  transport  the  baggage  and  such  of  the 
party  as  could  not  swim ;  and  four  to  mount  guard  at  their 
present  post,  until  the  passage  should  be  effected. 

This  was  immediately  put  into  execution.  The  twelve 
swimmers  threw  off  all  superfluous  clothes,  and  taking  their 
lances,  urged  their  horsf  s  into  the  stream.  Eleven  of  them 
landed  in  safety  at  a  large  opening  on  the  opposite  bank. 
The  twelfth  swimmer  was  Juan  Lopez  Cacho>  page  to  the 
Govemor,  and  the  same  youth  who  once  accompanied  Gon- 
salo  Silvestre  on  his  perilous  errand  to  the  camp.  In  at- 
tempting to  cross,  he  drifted  with  his  horse  somewhat  below 
the  opening.    Finding  he  could  not  stem  the  current  op  to 
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tbe  place  wbere  his  companions  had  landed,  he  let  his 
8wim  lower  down  the  river,  and  sought  sorae  other  landing 

Elace.  He  attempted  several  times  to  scramble  up  l^ebank, 
ut  it  was  like  a  waliy  and  there  was  no  footing  for  the  horse. 
He  was  compelled,  therefore,  to  return  to  the  opposite  shore, 
but  before  he  reached  it  bis  horse  began  to  falter  through 
fatigue.  Calling  for  assistance  to  his  conipaoions,  who  were 
felling  woo4  for  tbe  raft,  four  threw  themaelve&r  into  the 
water  and  dragged  him  and  his  horse  on  shore.  By  the 
time  they  reaciied  it,  the  poor  youth  was  so  thoroughly 
chilled,  and  e^chausted  by  struggling  so  long  in  the  cold 
water,  thaJt  be  was  more  like  a  corpse  than  a  living  being. 

Leaving  the  cavaliers  to  complete  the  crossing  of  tbe  river, 
we  will  cast  a  look  back  at  the  camp,  to  notice  the  proceed- 
ings of  its  commander. 

Having  despatched  Juan  de  A  fiasco  and  his  thirty  kneeis 
on  their  expedition,  the  next  thought  of  De  Soto  was  £or  the 
8,ecurity  and  cop^fort  of  his  army.  Ever  since  he  had  been 
quartered  in  the  village  of  Anbayca,  tbe  Indians  had  net 
ceased  to  harrass  him  either  by  attacks  or  alarms,  day  and 
night.  The  whole  neigfabourliood  was  beset  by  tliem,  lurk- 
ing about  in  anibush,  and  watching  every  inovement  of  the 
Spaniards,  so  that  a  soldieir  could  not  stray  a  bowshot  from 
the  camp  without  being  way-laid  and  assaulted. 

Knowing  the  devotion  of  the  natives  to  their  ehieilains, 
it  occurred  to  De  Soto,  that  if  be  could  once  get  Capafi,  the 
Cacique  of  Apalachee,  into  his  power,  his  subjects  would 
cease  from  their  vexatious  assaults.  It  was  a  long  time, 
howeveir,  before  be  coiUd  discover  where  that  chieftain  bad 
concealed  himself,  for  be  did  not  take  the  field  with  his 
warriors  like  the  other  Caciques.  In  fact,  tbe  chief,  though 
formidable  ft:Qm  his  sovereign  power,  was  so  enormously  fat 
that  he  could  npt  walk.  When  he  went  about  in  bis  dwell- 
ing, be  v^ually  diji  so  upon  his  bands  and  knees,  and  when 
he  moved  from  place  to  place,  he  was  borne  in  a  litter  on 
the  shoulders  of  hi^  subjects. 

At  length  £>e  Soto  received  intelligence  that  the  Cadqne, 
being  too  fat  to  travel,  bad  posted  himself  in  the  midst  of  an 
extensive  "forest,  about  eight  leagues  from  tbe  camp  ^  tbe 
road  to  which  lay  throuch  tangled  thickets,  and  treacherous 
morasses,  which  rendered  the  place  almost  inaccessible.    It 
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ifTBS,  moreover^  strongly  fortified  and  garrisoned  by  a  band 
of  the  choicest  Apalachian  warriors^  so  as  to  be  deemed  by 
them  altogether  impregnable. 

As  an  enterprise  against  this  stronghold  was  one  of  pecn* 
liar  perili  De  Soto,  with  his  accustomed  intrepidity,  took  it 
upon  himself,  and,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  horse  and  foot, 
in  three  days,  made  his  way,  with  great  difficulty,  to  the 
Indian  citadel,  the  construction  of  which  deserves  particular 
mention. 

In  the  heart  of  this  forest,  the  Indians  had  cleared  a  piece 
of  ground,  and  fortified  it  strongly,  for  the  residence  of  the 
Cacique  and  his  warriors.  The  only  entrance  or  outlet  was 
'by  a  narrow  path,  cut  through  the  wood.  At  every  hundred 
paces,  this  path  was  barricaded  by  palisades  and  trunks  of 
trees,  at  each  of  which  was  posted  a  guard  of  the  bravest 
warriors.  Thus  the  fat  Cacique  was  ensconsed  in  the  midst 
of  the  forest,  like  a  spider  in  his  web,  and  his  devoted  sub* 
jects  were  ready  to  defend  him  to  the  last  gasp. 

When  the  Governor  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  this  peril* 
ous  defile,  he  found  the  enemy  well  prepared  for  its  defen<^. 
The  Spaniards  pressed  forward,  but  the  path  was  so  naiTow, 
that  the  two  foremost  only  could  engage.  They  gained  the 
first  and  second  palisade  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  Here  it 
was  necessary  to  cut  the  osiers  and  other  bands  with  which 
the  Indians  had  fastened  the  beams.  While  thus  occupied, 
they  were  exposed  to  a  galling  discharge  of  arrows,  and  re- 
ceived many  wounds.  Notwithstanding  all  these  obstacles, 
they  gaind  one  palisade  after  the  other,  until,  by  hard  fight* 
ing,  they  arrived  at  the  Cacique's  place  of  refuge. 

Here  was  the  hottest  of  the  battle.  The  Indians,  drivea 
to  desperation  by  the  imminent  peril  of  their  Chief,  threw 
themselves  upon  the  swords  and  spears  of  the  Spaniards^ 
The  latter  were  animated  by  the  sight  of  their  prey,  and  ex- 
cited to  furious  zeal  by  the  example  and  voice  of  De  Soto, 
who  not  only  fought  as  usual,  in  the  thickest  of  the  fray,  but 
called  on  his  men  by  name,  and  cheered  them  on  to  action. 

The  obstinate  conflict  lasted  a  long  time,  many  feats  of 
prowess  being  performed  on  both  sides,  but  the  Indians,  for 
want  of  defensive  armour,  fought  upon  unequalWms,  and 
were  most  of  them  cut  down.  The  Cacique  called  out  to 
the  survivors  to  surrender.    The  latter  having  done  all  that 
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good  soldiers  could  do^  and  seeing  every  warlike  effort  vain, 
Sirew  themselves  on  their  knees  before  the  Governor,  and 
offered  their  own  lives^  but  entreated  him  to  spare  the  life  of 
their  prince. 

De  Soto,  moved  by  their  valour  and  loyalty,  received  them 
with  kindness,  assuring  them  of  pardon  for  the  past,  and  that 
thenceforth  he  would  consider  them  as  friends.  Capafi,  not 
being  able  to  walk,  was  borne  in  the  arms  of  his  attendants 
to  kiss  the  hands  of  the  Governor,  who,  well  pleased  to  have 
liim  in  his  power,  treated  him  with  the  utmost  kindness.* 
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1539.  De  Soto  returned  well  pleased  to  the  village  of  An- 
hayca^  flattering  himself  that  he  should  meet  with  no  further 
molestation  from  the  savages,  as  he  held  their  Cacique  cap- 
tive. His  hopes,  however,  were  vain,  for  the  Indians,  freed 
from  the  chaise  of  protecting  their  chieftain,  employed  them- 
selves in  molesting  the  Christians.  The  General  considering 
this  a  base  instance  of  ingratitude,  for  his  forbearance  in 
having  refrained  from  ravaging  the  country,  threatened 
Capafi  with  a  war  of  extermination. 

The  Cacique  expressed  much  grief  at  the  conduct  of  his 
subjects,  and  informed  De  Soto  that  the  most  eminent  of 
them  were  concealed  in  a  thick  forest,  five  or  six  leagues 
from  the  camp.  He  offered  to  go  thither,  guarded  by  a 
body  of  Spaniards,  and  persuade  them  to  submit,  adding^ 
that  no  messages  would  avail,  as  they  were  not  to  be  convinced 
that  he  was  not  a  prisoner  in  irons  and  harshly  treated.  De 
Soto,  accordingly,  ordered  a  company  of  horse  and  foot  to 
escort  him,  charging  them  to  watch  him  closely,  and  not  al- 
low  him  to  escape.  They  quitted  the  village  before  morning,, 
and  directing  their  march  in  a  southerly  direction,  reached 
the  forest  about  sunset. 

Here  the  Cacique  sent  some  of  his  train  to  the  warrior?, 
concealed  in  the  forest,  with  orders  that  they  should  assemble 
before  him  on  the  following  morning.  Trusting  that  this 
order  of  Capafi  would  be  punctually  obeyed,  the  Spaniards 
Jbetook  themselves  to  rest  for  the  night,  having  first  placed 
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sentinels  at  the  ottt-posts,  and  a  strong  goard  round  the  Ca- 
cique; whose  unwieldly  bulk,  infact,  seemed  a  sufficient  gua- 
rantee for  his  safety.  Partly  through  negligence,  however,, 
and  partly  through  weariness  from  three  days'  journey,  the 
guard  fell  asleep.  Upon  this,  thei  wily  Chieftain,  watching 
his  opportunity^  crawled  on  all-fours  through  the  camp,  and 
soon  fell  in  with  a  party  of  his  subjects,  who  raised  him  oih 
their  shoulders,  and  bore  him  off  to  the  forest. 

When  the  Spaniards  awoke,  the  Cacique  was  not  to  be 
found.  They  beat  up  the  neighbouring  thickets,  but  without 
success.  Each  wondered,  and  questioned  the  other,  how^ 
so  unwieldy  a  man  could  have  escaped  without  being  seen  or- 
heard.  The  sentinels  all  swore  that  they  had  been  exceed- 
ingly vigilant;  it  was  unanimously  ageed,  therefore,  that 
the  Indians  must  have  conjured  up  some  demon  to  carry  him 
off  through  the  air.  They  returned  to  the  army  deeply 
mortified ;  followed  by  the  Indians  at  a  distance,  taunting 
and  jeering  them,  but  offering  no  other  molestation.  Upon 
reaching  the  camp  much  crest-fallen,  they  invented  a  thou- 
sand fables  to  account  to  the  Governor  and  his  officers  for 
the  prisoner's  escape.  All  agreed  they  had  witnessed  strange 
sights  during  the  night,  and  insisted  that  the  Cacique  could 
not  have  eluded  their  vigilance,  unless  he  had  been  spirited 
away  by  devils  or  by  magical  arts. 

The  Governor,  though  aware  that  the  soldiers  had  negr 
lected  their  duty,  knew  there  was  no  remedy,  and  in  order 
not  to  displease  them,  pretended  to  be  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  what  they  had  represented.  He  increased  their 
satisfaction  by  sayins  the  savages  were  such  notorious  necro- 
mancers that  they  might  have  performed  even  more  wonder- 
ful things. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  thirty  cavaliers  whom  we  lefV 
preparing  to  cross  the  river  Ocali.  Those  employed  in  fell- 
ing the  timber  soon  finished  the  raft ;  being  provided  for 
such  emerseucies  with  hatchets  and  cords.  When  the  raft  • 
was  completed,  they  fastened  two  large  ropes  to  it  under 
the  water,  by  which  it  could  be  drawn  backwards  and  for- 
wards from  bank  to  bank. 

Two  good  swimmers  carried  one  of  the  ropes  to  the  oppo- 
site shore.  They  had  but  just  accomplished  this,  when  the 
natives  of  Ocali  rushed  down  to  the  river  to  assail  them*. 
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The  eleven  cavaliers  who  had  already  crossed  closed  with 
the  enemy,  killed  some,  put  the  rest  to  flight,  and  remained 
masters  of  the  field ;  nevertheless,  great  numbers  of  arrows 
^were  discharged  at  them  from  a  distance. 

The  combat  ended,  they  called  for  their  cloaks  to  be  sent 
over  on  the  first  raft,  as  a  north  wind  had  risen,  and  being 
dripping  wet,  without  having  any  other  covering  but  their 
shirts  and  coats  of  mail,  they  were  sufiering  severely  firom 
the  cold. 

The  raft  was  palled  backward  and  forward  many  times 
before  all  the  baggage,  and  such  of  the  Spaniards  as  could 
not  swim,  were  ferried  across.  As  fast  as  they  landed,  the  ma- 
jority hastened  to  join  their  comrades,  who  were  keeping  the 
savages  at  bay,  while  the  remainder  unloaded  the  raft. 

The  four  liorsemen  who  had  been  posted  as  a  rear-guard, 
to  protect  the  men  as  they  embarked,  had  succeeded  in 
^covering  them  from  assault.  Two  of  them,  Hernando  Atha- 
nasio  and  Gonzalo  Silvestre,  remained  for  the  last  crossing, 
^hich  was  likely  to  be  the  most  perilous.  When  the  raft 
was  laden  and  ready  for  the  passage j  Athanasio  sprang  upon 
it,  leading  his  horse  into  the  water  to  swim  alongside.  Sil- 
Testre  then  charged  the  savages,  drove  them  from  the  shore, 
returned  at  full  speed,  leaped  from  his  horse,  urged  him  into 
the  water,  cast  loose  the  fastening  of  the  raft,  and  springing 
upon  it;  gave  a  signal  for  it  to  be  hauled  over  to  the  opposite 
bank. 

All  this  was  accomplished  with  such  promptness,  that 
they  were  already  half  way  across  the  river,  and  out  of  dan- 
ger, before  their  enemies  could  reach  the  shore. 

The  horses  performed  their  parts  admirably.  They  re- 
quired neither  spur  nor  scourge,  and  scarcely  any  leading ; 
they  never  hesitated,  but  seemed  to  comprehend  their  real 
•danger — to  be  conscious  that  an  enemy  was  hovering  near, 
and  that  their  safety  depended  upon  their  docility  and  perfect 
obedience  to  their  masters. 

It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  the  whole  de- 
tachment had  crossed  the  river,  neither  man  nor  horse  having 
received  a  wound.  They  marched  towards  the  village,  where 
they  purposed  resting,  as  Juan  Lopez  Cacho  had  been  so 
long  in  the  water,  as  to  be  completely  chilled,  and  unable 
to  move  hand  or  foot. 
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Tlie  savages  opposed  their  approach  to  the  village,  until 
the  wives  and  children  of  the  former  had  time  to  fly  to  the 
woods.  When  they  considered  their  families  to  be  in  safety, 
tbey  abandoned  the  place.  The  Spaniards  entered  and 
halted  in  the  middle  of  the  public  square,  fearing  to  quarter 
in  the  houses,  lest,  being  separated,  the  enemy  might  sur« 
round  and  make  them  prisoners. 

They  kindled  four  large  fires  in  the  square,  near  which 
they  laid  poor  Juan  Lopez  and  covered  him  with  their  cloaks. 
One  of  his  friends  gave  him  a  dry  shirt,  which  he  chanced 
to  have  with  him — at  this  time  a  most  acceptable  gift. 

They  remained  in  the  village  the  rest  of  the  day  in  a  state 
of  great  anxiety.  The  situation  of  Juan  Lopez  rendered  it 
impossible  for  him  to  travel  this  night,  yet  his  companions- 
feared  lest  the  delay  might  give  the  natives  time  to  spread 
alarm  or  gather  in  numbers^  and  barricade  the  road.  ]^- 
solving,  however,  not  to  abandon  their  companion,  they 
tethered  one  half  the  horses,  and  fed  them  with  maize,  while 
the  remainder  went  the  rounds.  Some  of  the  troops  occupied 
themselves  in  drying  their  saddles  and  clothes,  and  others  in 
replenishing  the  saddlebags  with  maize ;  for  although  there 
was  abundance  of  dried  grapes,  plums,  and  various  other 
fruits,  they  took  nothing  but  Indian  corn,  which  answered  as^ 
food  both  for  themselves  and  horses. 

As  night  closed  in,  mounted  sentinels  patrolled  the  villap^e 
and  its  vicinity,  to  give  warning  in  case  an  enemy  should 
approach.  About  u\e  mid-watch,  while  going  the  round,, 
two  horsemen  heard  a  low  murmuring  noise,  as  of  men 
advancing.  One  of  them,  immediately  galloped  off  to  put 
his  comrades  on  their  guard,  while  the  other  remained  to 
reconnoitre  and  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  sound.  In  the 
brightness  of  the  starlight,  he  descried  a  large  body  of  sav- 
ages moving  towards  the  village,  and  hastened  to  give  the 
aktrm.  The  Spaniards,  finding  that  Juan  Lopez  was  somewhat 
recovered,  threw  the  cloaks  of  his  companions  over  him,  and 
seating  him  on  a  horse,  fastened  him  in  the  saddle,  a  soldier, 
leading  his  horse  by  the  reins.  In  this  manner  they  quitted 
the  village  in  deep  silence  before  the  enemy  arrived,  and 
travelled  so  expeditiously,  that  at  daybreak  they  were  six 
leagues  from  Ocali. 

They  continued  their  journey  with  the  same  expedition,  in 
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order  thai  the  rumour  of  their  approach  might  not  precede 
them^  killing  all  the  natives  they  encountered  near  the  road, 
lest  they  should  give  an  alarm.  In  the  uninhabited  tracts 
they  slackened  their  pace,  that  the  hoi*ses  might  rest  and  be 
ready  to  run  when  necessary.  Thus  passed  this  day,  whicli 
^as  the  sixth  of  their  wayfaring,  having  travelled  almost 
twenty  leagues^  and  part  of  the  distance  through  the  province 
of  Acuera,  a  country  peopled  with  warlike  savages. 

On  the  seventh  day^  Pedro  de  Atienza  declared  himself  to 
be  ill.  They  made  light  of  his  declaration,  and  not  to  lose 
time  ur^ed  him  forward.  He  continued  from  time  to  time 
to  complain,  but  without  being  attended  to,  until  having  rid- 
den in  this  way  for  several  hours,  he  fell  dead  beside  his 
horse.  His  comrades  were  shocked  at  his  sudden  death, 
and  at  their  own  want  of  syinpathy  in  his  sufferings.  There 
was  no  time  to  be  lost,  however,  in  ceremonials.  They  dag 
a  grave  with  their  hatchets  upon  the  spot,  buried  him  by  the 
way  side,  and  then  rode  on,  deploring  the  loss  of  a  brave 
;  soldier  and  well-tried  comrade. 

That  nighty  after  travelling  twenty  leagues,  they  encamped 
-  on  the  boraer  of  the  great  morass.  It  was  so  extremely  cold, 
in  consequence  of  a  keen  north  wind,  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  kindle  fires  at  the  risk  of  warning'  the  Indians  of 
their  vicinity.  Twenty  resolute  men  would  have  been  suffi- 
-cient  to  dispute  this  pass,  and  massacre  every  one  of  them, 
as  the  savages  would  possess  great  advantage  in  their  canoes 
over  the  Spaniards,  who  could  not  avail  themselves  of  their 
horses,  and  had  neither  archers  nor  cross-bows  to  dislodge 
the  enemy.  Thus  troubled  and  anxious,  one  third  of  their 
number  kept  watch  at  a  time,  while  the  others  slept,  in  order 
to  recruit  their  strength  for  the  fatigues  of  the  coming  day. 
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1539.    The  Spaniards  had  slept  but  a  few  hours  when  they 
were  awakened  by  the  sufferings  of  Juan  de  Soto,  who  had 
been  the  companion  of  Pedro  Atienza^  and  who  died  almost 
-as  suddenly,  being  overcome  by  excessive  fatigue. 

Some  of  the  troopers  fled  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
corpse,  declaring  that  the  plague  had  broken  out  among  theni; 
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«nd  caused  these  sadden  deaths.  Gomez  Arias,  vexed  at 
their  panic,  cried  out,  "  If  you  fly  from  us,  whither  will  yoa 
go  ?  You  are  not  on  the  river  banks  of  Seville,  nor  in  its 
olive  groves/'  Ashamed  of  their  alarms,  the  fugitives  re- 
turned and  joined  in  prayers  for  the  dead,  but  would  not  aid 
in  interring  the  body,  insisting  that  their  companion  had  died 
of  the  dreaded  pestilence. 

When  day  dawned,  they  prepared  to  pass  the  morass. 
£ight  Spaniards,  who  could  not  swim,  proceeded  to  the 
bridge,  and  having  replaced  its  railing,  carried  over  the  sad- 
dles of  their  horses  and  the  clothes  of  tneir  companions.  The 
'remainder,  perfectly  naked,  vaulted  upon  their  horses  and. 
endeavoured  to  force  them  into  the  water;  but  it  was  so  cold 
that  they  shrank  back.  The  soldiers  then  attached  ropes  to 
their  halters,  and  four  or  five  swam  to  the  middle  of  the 
current  attempting  to  drag  the  horses  after  them,  others 
struck  them  behind  with  long  poles.  The  animals,  however, 
planted  their  feet  firmly  in  the  ground,  and  could  not  be 
moved. 

Two  or  three  were  at  length  urged  into  the  stream,  but 
when  they  came  to  the  deep  water,  the  cold  was  so  ^eat 
that  they  turned  back,  dragging  the  swimmers  after  them. 
For  more  than  three  hours  the  latter  thus  laboured  in  vain. 
At  length  they  succeeded  in  forcing  two  hoi-ses  over,  one  of 
which  belonged  to  the  leader,  Juan  de  Anasco,  the  other  to 
<7onzalo  de  oilvestre.  Both  of  these  cavaliers,  being  among 
the  number  of  those  who  could  not  swim,  had  already  passed 
by  the  bridge.  As  soon  as  their  horses  had  landed,  they 
saddled  and  mounted  them,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  action 
should  an  enemy  approach. 

Notwithstanding  two  horses  had  thus  led  the  way,  no 
other,  either  by  coaxing  or  cudgelling,  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  follow  Gomez  Arias,  the  hardy  chief  of  nineteen 
companions  who,  entirely  naked,  had  been  labouring  up  to 
their  waists  in  water  more  than  four  hours,  exposed  to  the 
keen  north  wind,  and  so  thoroughly  chilled  that  their  naked 
bodies  were  almost  black.  They  were  wearied  in  body,  and 
vexed  in  spirit ;  and  seeing  all  their  exertions  useless,  were 
almost  driven  to  despair. 

At  this  juncture,  Juan  de  Anasco,  having  saddled  and 
mounted  his  horse,  as  has  been  stated,  advanced  on  th& 
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Opposite  side,  as  far  as  be  conid  ford,  nntil  he  reached  the 
edge  of  the  deep  channel.  He  was  enraged  that  no  more 
horses  had  crossed ;  and  without  inquiring  the  reason,  or 
regarding  the  comfortless  plight  of  Gomez  Arias  and  his 
comrades,  attributed  it  to  a  want  of  respect  towards  himself 
as  their  leader.  Under  this  impression,  he  cried  out  angrilj, 
^'  Gomez  Arias,  bad  luck  to  you ;  why  do  you  not  pass 
those  horses  over?*' 

The  spleen  of  honest  Gomez,  who  was  a  rough  soldier, 
being  already  sufficiently  roused  by  the  toils,  sufferings,  and 
vexations  he  had  endured,  this  speech  of  his  commander 
cut  him  to  the  quick.  Casting  a  grim  and  surly  glance  at 
Anasco^  <'  Bad  luck  to  youy*  he  cried,  ^'  and  to  the  drab  of  a 
cur  that  bore  you.  There  you  sit  on  your  horse,  comfortably 
clad  and  wrapped  up  in  your  cloak,  and  never  think  that  ve 
haye  been  for  more  than  four  hours  in  the  water,  half  frozen 
with  cold.  Dismount — and  come  here!  and  we  shall  see 
how  much  better  you  can  do  than  we  have  done.'' 

Juan  de  Anasco,  though  prone  to  be  passionate,  recollected 
himself  and  restrained  his  anger.  The  companions  of  Gomez 
Arias  told  him  the  true  state  of  the  case :  he  saw  that  he 
had  been  wrong  in  speaking  so  abruptly  to  the  veteran,  whose 
rough  reply  was  excited  by  his  vexatious  situation,  rather 
than  by  any  personal  disrespect. 

Juan  de  Anasco,  by  the  hastiness  of  his  temper,  often 
drew  upon  himself  similar  rebuffs  in  this  and  other  expedi- 
tions ;  for  there  is  nothing  which  a  partizan  commander 
ought  more  strictly  to  observe*  than  the  obligation  of  treating 
his  comrades  with  kindness  and  civility. 

When  thi^  discord  was  appeased,  the  Spaniards  renewed 
their  efforts,  and  the  noontide  sun  having  somewhat  tempered 
the  coldness  of  the  water,  the  horses  were  slowly  forced 
across.     By  three  in  the  aflernoon  all  had  passed  over. 

They  were,  indeed,  in  a  wretched  plight,  drenched  with 
water,  worn  out  with  excessive  toil,  benumbed  with  cold, 
exhausted  with  hunger,  and  what  added  to  the  misery  of 
their  condition,  they  nad  but  little  provisions  to  recruit  their 
strength  and  spirits.  They  uttered  no  complaint,  however, 
80  much  rejoiced  were  they  at  having  crossed  this  mach- 
dreaded  pass,  without  having  been  opposed  by  an  enemy; 
for,  had  only  fifty  savages  hemmed  them  in,  their  destruction 
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must  have  been  inevitable.  The  forbearance  of  the  natives 
in  not  attacking  them^  was  most  probably  owing  to  the 
distance  of  the  morass  from  any  hamlet  or  village ; — it  was, 
moreover,  now  the  winter  season,  during  which  period,  the 
Indians,  being  naked,  seldom  quitted  their  houses. 

The  Spaniards  determined  to  pass  the  night  in  an  extensive 
plain  near  the  morass,  for  they  and  their  horses  were  so 
much  fatigued  that  they  could  not  travel  a  step.  They  made 
lai^e  fires,  therefore,  to  warm  themselves,  and  found  con- 
eolation  in  the  reflection,  that  from  this  place  unto  Hirrihigua, 
whither  they  were  journeying,  they  should  encounter  no 
further  impediments. 

At  night  they  observed  the  same  precautions  as  before, 
and  resumed  their  march  before  daybreak.  In  this  way 
they  travelled  two  days  without  meeting  any  thing  worthy 
of  record.  The  horses  of  the  two  companions  who  had  died, 
went  free,  saddled  and  bridled,  sometimes  following  the 
others,  sometimes  taking  the  lead  and  keeping  as  regularly 
in  the  route  as  if  they  had  riders  to  guide  them.  The 
night  of  the  tenth  day  was  passed  within  three  leagues  of  the 
viBage  of  Mucozo. 

A  little  past  midnight  the  Spaniards  were  again  in  the 
saddle.  They  had  not  gone  far  before  Pedro  Moron,  the 
half-caste,  so  noted  for  the  quickness  of  his  scent,  suddenly 
cried  out :  "  Take  heed  !  I  smell  fire  at  no  great  distance." 
His  companions  looked  about,  but  could  neither  see  nor 
smell  fire. 

After  proceeding  about  a  league  further.  Moron  again 
stopped.  "  I  am  certain,"  said  he,  "  that  there  is  fire  some- 
where, close  at  hand."  They  now  advanced  warily,  and 
after  a  short  time  discovered  a  fire  in  a  forest  close  by. 
Drawdng  silently  near,  they  perceived  a  number  of  Indians, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  seated  round  it,  cooking  and 
eating  fish.  Though  they  supposed  them  to  be  subjects  of 
the  firiendly  Cacique  Mucozo,  they  resolved  to  capture  as 
many  as  they  could,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  this  chief- 
tain continued  at  peace  with  Pedro  Calderon.  In  case  he 
did  not,  they  determined  to  make  all  his  subjects  who  might 
fall  into  their  hands  prisoners  of  war  and  send  them  as  slaves 
to  Havana.  They  accordingly  dashed  forward  to  surround 
the  group.     On  hearing  the  sudden  tramp  of  horses,  the 
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savages  started  up  and  made  for  the  woods.  Many  ekded 
pursuit  in  the  darkness,  and  many  escaped  in  the  thickets. 
The  Spaniards  took  prisoner  about  twenty  persons,  women 
and  children^  who  continually  called  out  the  name  of  Ortiz, 
to  remind  their  captors  of  the  past  kindness  of  their  Caciqne. 
But  this  availed  nothing ;  they  were  secured. 

The  half-starved  Spaniards,  without  dismounting,  made  a 
hearty  meal  of  the  fish,  not  waiting  to  cleanse  them  from  the 
sand  with  which  the  trampling  of  the  Indians  and  of  the 
horses  had  covered  them. 

Refreshed  by  their  hasty  repast,  they  continued  their  jour- 
ney, keeping  clear  of  the  village  of  Mucozo.  After  travellii^ 
^\e  leagues,  the  horse  of  «fuan  Lopez  Cacho  could  not 
proceed;  having  never  recovered  from  its  sufferings  in 
crossing  the  river  Ocali.  Its  rider  had  fared  better,  having 
been  restored,  partly  by  the  sudden  alarm  of  the  night,  and 
chiefly,  by  the  natural  vigour  of  his  age,  being  not  more 
than  twenty  years  old.  Tnroughout  the  remainder  of  the 
journey  he  was  as  active  as  any  of  his  companions. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  get  the  horse  on,  although  within 
six  leagues  of  the  journey^  end,  it  was  left  in  a  meadow 
where  there  was  abundance  of  pasturage,  and  its  saddle  and 
bridle  hung  in  a  tree ;  so  that  any  Indian  who  should  use 
the  horse  might  also  have  its  furniture.  It  was  feared,  how- 
ever, that  as  soon  as  the  Indians  found  it,  they  would  kill  it. 
After  travelling  nearly  five  leagues,  the  detachment  arrived 
within  three  miles  of  the  village  of  Hirrihigua,  where  they 
expected  to  find  Captain  Pedro  Calderon,  with  forty  horse 
and  eighty  foot.  They  examined  the  ground  narrowly  as 
they  rode  along,  hoping  to  discover  some  tracks  of  horses, 
for  as  the  village  was  so  near,  and  the  country  free  from 
wood,  it  seemed  to  them  natural  that  their  countrymen  should 
have  ridden  out  as  far  as  this,  and  even  farther.  Discovering, 
however,  no  traces  of  the  kind,  they  were  filled  with  dismal 
forebodings,  fearing  that  Calderon  and  his  men  had  been 
massacred  by  the  natives,  or  had  quitted  the  country  in  the 
caravels.  In  either  case,  what  were  they  to  do — surrounded 
by  enemies,  having  no  bark  and  without  the  means  of  build- 
ing one?  To  return  to  the  Governor  appeared  impossible^ 
after  what  they  had  already  suffered.  Having  discussed 
their  forlorn  condition,  they  unanimously  agreed,  that  if  they 
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did  not  find  their  companions  in  Hirrihigua,  they  woald 
retire  into  some  of  the  fastnesses  of  the  adjacent  forests^ 
where  there  was  abundance  of  grass  for  the  horses.  They 
resolved  to  kill  the  superfluous  horse,  dry  its  flesh  as  food 
for  the  journey,  and  when  the  other  hordes  should  be  suffi- 
ciently recruited  attempt  to  return  to  the  Governor.  Should 
they  be  attacked  upon  the  road,  they  determined  to  die  like 
true  and  faithful  soldiers;  and  if  they  arrived  safe,  th^ 
would  at  least  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  having  fulfilled  their 
commander's  orders. 

With  this  heroic  resolve  they  proceeded ;  the  further  th^ 
advanced,  however,  the  more  were  they  confirmed  in  their 
fears ;  for  they  discovered  no  trace  of  their  comrades.  At 
length  they  came  to  a  small  lake,  less  than  half  a  league 
from  the  village.  Here  they  found  fresh  tracks  of  horses^ 
and  near  the  water,  marks  of  cloths  having  been  recently 
washed  there. 

A  Joyful  shout  burst  from  the  lips  of  every  Spaniard. 
The  horses  were  dragging  wearily  along,  but  the  moment 
they  scented  the  traces  of  their  companions,  they  threw  up 
their  heads,  pricked  their  ears,  and  neighed  loudly,  plunging 
and  leaping  about  as  if  just  taken  fi*om  the  stable :  setting* 
off  at  a  quick  pace,  they  soon  accomplished  the  remainder  of 
their  journey. 

The  sun  was  setting  as  they  came  in  sight  of  the  village* 
The  night  patrole  were  defiling  out  on  horseback,  with  lance 
and  shield,  and  shining  armour.  Juan  de  Anasco  and  his 
followers  fell  into  the  same  order,  and  advanced  at  a  furious 
gallop,  as  if  tilting  in  the  lists,  rending  the  air  with  their 
huzzas  and  joyous  shouts.  Pedro  Calderon  and  his  men 
sallied  out  to  meet  them,  and  received  them  with  open  arms. 
Instead  of  inquiring,  however,  after  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  army,  the  Governor,  and  their  particular  friends,  they 
anxiously  demanded  whether  there  was  any  gold  in  tlie 
country  ? 

Anasco,  without  delay,  inquired  of  Calderon  whether  the 
natives  of  the  province,  and  the  vassals  of  Mucozo,  had  con- 
tinued friendly ;  and  learning  they  had,  he  directed  that  the 
prisoners  recently  taken  should  be  immediately  liberated,  and 
sent  home  to  their  country  loaded  with  presents.  By  them 
he  sent  an  invitation  to  Mucozo  to  pay  him  a  visit  with  a 
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train  of  attendants  to  convey  to  their  dwellings  the  sea  stores 
and  other  articles  wnich^  on  the  Spaniards'  departure,  they 
intended  leaving  behind :  at  the  same  time,  Anasco  recom- 
mended to  the  Cacique's  care  the  horse  which  had  been  left 
in  his  territory. 

The  Indians  departed  delighted  with  this  kind  treatment, 
and  on  the  third  day  came  the  good  Mucozo,  followed  by 
his  warriors  and  a  train  of  attendants ;  two  of  whom  led  the 
horse,  while  the  others  carried  the  saddle  and  bridle,  as  they 
knew  not  how  to  use  them.  Mucozo  embraced  Anasco  and 
his  comrades,  and  after  enquiring  for  the  Governor  and  the 
army,  requested  him  to  relate  the  particulars  of  his  journey, 
the  battles  and  skirmishes,  the  toils  and  privations  which  he 
and  his  detachment  had  suffered.  When  Mucozo  had  heard 
the  whole  detail,  he  observed  that  he  should  rejoice  if  he 
could  impress  his  own  spirit  and  will  upon  the  other  Caciqaes 
throughout  the  land,  that  all  might  treat  the  Governor  and 
his  people  with  the  kindness  which,  as  he  considered,  they 
so  well  merited. 

Juan  de  Anasco  was  struck  with  the  difference  betw^een 
the  reception  he  met  with  from  this  noble  chieftain,  and  that 
of  his  own  countrymen,  whose  first  inquiry  had  been  after 
gold.  With  a  grateful  heart,  he  thanked  him  for  the  kind- 
ness he  had  shown  to  Calderon  and  his  soldiers,  and  deli- 
vered to  him  many  friendly  messages  from  the  Governor. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


1539.  Juan  de  Anasco  now  prepared  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  mission.  He  was  to  embark  in  two  brigan- 
tines,  and  to  coast  to  the  westward  until  he  should  arrive  at 
the  Bay  of  Ante,  which  he  had  discovered  with  so  much 
toil  He  brought  orders,  also,  from  the  Governor  to  Cap- 
tain Pedro  Calderon,  to  rejoin  him  with  his  troops,  by  land : 
and  Gomez  Arias  was  to  sail  for  Havana  in  the  caravel,  to 
convey  an  account  to  Dona  Isabel  de  Bobadilla  of  the  expe- 
dition. 

The  whole  harbour  was  in  a  bustle.  The  brigantines  and 
caravel  were  careened  and  repaired,  the  sea  stores,  sails, 
^g&^Ef  and  equipments  carried  on  board,  the  crews  mus- 
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lered  and  embarked.  Equal  stir  was  made  for  the  march 
by  land,  in  preparing  the  furniture  for  horses,  furbishing 
Armour  and  weapons,  and  selecting  every  article  necessary 
for  the  service. 

After  all  the  necessary  preparations  had  been  made,  there 
remained  an  abundance  of  articles,  which  the  Spaniards 
could  not  take  with  them  ;  such  as  cassava  bread,  clothing, 
cuirasses,  helmets,  bucklers,  lances,  pikes,  besides  sea  stores, 
and  quantities  of  steel  and  iron,  which  the  Governor  had 
provided  in  such  profusion  for  the  expedition.  All  these 
superfluous  commodities  were  given  to  Mucoza  as  a  reward 
for  his  constant  friendship.  The  Cacique  found  himself  sud- 
denly possessed  of  a  profusion  of  valuable  stores.  During 
four  days  that  he  remained  at  the  harbour,  his  subjects  were 
incessantly  busy  going  to  and  fro  like  ants,  bearing  off  these 
presents  to  his  capital.  Every  preparation  being  made  and 
the  crews  embarked,  besides  thirty  soldiers  who  were  distri- 
buted in  the  brigantines  and  caravel,  and  twenty  Indiaa 
women  for  Doiia  Isabel,^  the  difierent  commanders  took 
leave  of  each  other,  and  of  their  respective  comrades.  Juan 
de  Anasco  set  sail  in  the  brigantines  in  quest  of  the  Bay  of 
Ante ;  Gomez  Arias  in  the  caravel  for  Havana,  and  Pedro 
Calderon  prepared  to  march,  as  soon  as  he  should  have  seen 
them  fairly  under  weigh,  f  With  this  cavalier  and  his  little 
army  we  shall  continue  for  the  present,  hoping  to  meet  Juan 
de  Anasco  at  some  future  day. 

No  sooner  had  Anasco  and  Arias  set  sail,  than  with  a 
force  of  seventy  horse  and  fifty  foot,  Calderon  sallied  out  of 
Hirrihigua,  leaving  the  gardens  and  fields  which  had  been 
planted  in  full  vegetation.  They  reached  Mucozo's  village 
on  the  evening  of  the  second  day.  The  kind  Cacique  came 
out  to  welcome  them,  and  hospitably  quartered  them  for  that 
night.  The  next  day  he  escorted  them  to  the  frontier  of  his 
dominions,  where  he  took  leave  of  them  with  many  expres- 
sions of  regret. 

Pedro  Calderon  continued  his  march  until  evening,  whea 
he  encamped  in  a  plain  skirted  by  a  forest.  The  night 
darkened  apace,  and  suddenly  a  party  of  natives  rushed  into 
the  encampment    The  Spaniards  attacked  them  sword  iiL^ 

*  Portuguese  Narrative,  c.  12. 

t  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  P  2.  L  2.  c  27. 
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hsjidf  dispersing  and  pursuing  them  to  the  entrance  of  tlie 
-woods.  As  Boon^  however,  as  the  former  returned  to  the 
camp,  the  savages  were  on  their  track,  and  in  this  manner 
annoyed  them  all  night  long.  During  these  skirmishes,  one 
of  the  horsemen  pursued  an  Indian ;  who,  finding  the  horse 
gained  upon  him,  and  that  he  would  soon  be  overtaken, 
turned  suddenly  round,  fixed  an  arrow  in  his  bow,  and 
discharged  it  at  the  same  moment  that  the  horseman  threw 
iis  lance.  The  savage  fell  dead,  but  not  un revenged ;  for 
liis  aiTOw  pierced  the  horse's  breast  with  a  mortal  wound,  so 
that  Indian,  Christian,  and  horse,  rolled  together  upon  the 
plain. 

The  Indian  must  have  been  one  of  their  chief  warriors; 
for,  on  his  fall,  the  savages  immediately  fled  into  the  forest 
and  were  not  again  seen. 

The  horse  that  was  slain  was  the  famous  steed  of  Gonzalo 
Siivestre.  The  Spaniards,  astonished  that  this  powerfal 
animal  should  have  died  so  suddenly,  merely  bv  the  wound 
of  an  arrow,  opened  its  body  and  found  that  the  shaft  bad 
penetrated  its  breast,  and  passed  through  its  heart  to  the  veiy 
entrails.  So  adroit  were  the  natives  of  Florida  in  the  use  of 
the  bow. 

Next  evening  the  Spaniards  slept  on  the  margin  of  the 
grand  morass,  and  traversed  it  without  opposition  fi*om  the 
enemy  on  the  following  morning.  They  made  forced 
inarches,  the  horsemen  dismounting  by  turns,  and  relieving 
the  foot  soldiers.  Thus  they  travelled  for  several  days, 
without  a  single  conflict  with  the  natives,  finding  refreshment 
and  food  in  the  villages,  which  were  all  abandoned,  tlie  whole 
country  being  as  silent  as  if  it  had  been  uninhabited,  until 
they  arrived  at  the  warlike  province  of  Apalachee. 

Having  encamped  upon  the  skirts  of  a  thick  forest  borde^ 
ing  the  morass,  next  morning  they  entered  the  defile,  half  a 
league  in  length,  and  reaching  the  water,  the  foot  soldiers 
passed  over  the  Indian  bridge  of  logs,  while  the  horse  swam 
the  deepest  portion  of  the  channel.  Calderon,  finding  that 
they  had  traversed  the  most  perilous  portion  of  the  morass, 
wished  to  hasten  over  the  remainder.  He,  therefore,  ordered 
ten  horsemen  to  take  behind  them  five  arquebusiers,  and 
^ve  cross-bowmen,  and  seize  upon  the  narrow  pass  through 
the  forest  which  was  on  the  opposite  bank.    They  set  off  at 
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iiill  i^eed  through  the  water,  when  shrill  cries  and  yells 
arose  from  different  quarters^  and  Indians  rashing  from 
behind  bushes^  brakes  and  the  trunks  of  huge  trees,  dis- 
charged showers  of  arrows  at  them. 

At  the  very  first  discharge,  the  horse  of  Alvaro  Fernandez, 
a  Portuguese,  was  killed,  and  five  others  wounded.  The 
horses,  panic-struck  with  the  sudden  attack  and  clamour, 
turned  and  fied ;  their  masters  being  unable  to  restrain  them. 
Plunging  and  rearing  in  the  water,  which  was  up  to  their 
breasts,  they  threw  off  the  foot  soldiers,  who  were  all 
wounded,  as  the  wheeling  of  the  horses  exposed  their 
shoulders  to  the  enemy's  arrows.  The  Indians  perceiving 
this,  advanced  eagerly  to  dispatch  them,  giving  their  war- 
whoop  and  shout  of  victory  to  encourage  their  companions. 

The  suddenness  of  the  attack,  the  overthrow  of  the  ten 
archers,  the  flight  of  the  horses,  the  thronging  of  hordes  of 
natives  to  the  combat,  produced  a  scene  of  wild  confusion. 
The  Spaniards  were  bewildered,  and  as  the  battle  was  in  the 
water,  and  the  calvaiy  could  render  no  assistance,  they  were 
greatly  alarmed  for  the  result  of  the  conflict. 

The  savages,  on  the  contrary,  encouraged  by  the  success 
of  their  first  efforts,  attacked  the  fallen  archers  with  greater 
fnry.  The  nearest  Spaniards  rushed  across  the  bridge  to 
their  rescue.  A  formidable  band  of  native  wan-ioi-s  advanced 
on  the  lefl;  about  twenty  paces  before  them  stalked  an 
Indian,  perfectly  naked,  fearless  and  bold  in  his  bearing, 
with  a  large  plume  of  feathers  upon  his  head.  His  object 
evidently  was  to  gain  the  shelter  of  a  large  tree,  which  lay 
between  him  and  the  Spaniards,  from  behind  which  he 
might  annoy  them,  and  prevent  their  passing.  Gonzalo 
Silvestre,  who  happened  to  be  near,  perceived  his  intention 
and  shouted  to  Anton  Galvon.  Galvon  was  one  of  those 
who  had  been  dismounted  and  wounded,  but  like  a  true 
soldier,  he  had  retained  his  cross-bow.  He  followed  Silvestre, 
who  shielded  him  with  a  quilted  garment,  which  he  had 
found  floating  in  the  water ;  advising  him  to  shoot  at  none 
but  the  leading  Indian,  who  was  evidently  the  Chief.  In 
this  manner  they  gained  the  tree,  but  this  movement  did  not 
escape  the  observation  of  the  savage  5  he  bent  his  bow,  and 
in  an  instant  discharged  three  arrows.  They  were  sent  with 
imerrhig  aim,  but  Silvestre  received  them  upon  the  garment 
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which  he  used  as  a  shield^  and  which,  being  wet^  proved  an 
effectual  defence. 

Anton  Galvon,  who  had  resented  his  aim  until  the  savage 
should  draw  near,  now  fixed  a  bolt  in  his  cross-bow,  and 
sent  it  through  the  Indian's  breast ;  the  latter  staggered  a  few 
paces,  crjdng  out  to  his  followers,  "  These  traitors  have  slsun 
me."  They  nished  to  his  aid,  received  him  in  their  arms 
with  dismal  murmurs,  and  passing  him  from  one  to  the  other, 
conveyed  him  from  the  field  of  battle. 

The  combat  was  no  less  bloody  in  other  parts  of  the 
morass.  A  large  body  of  Indians  advanced  on  the  right. 
A  valiant  soldier,  Andres  de  Meneses,  who  with  ten  or 
twelve  others,  stood  to  oppose  them,  receiving  four  arrows  in 
his  thighs,  fell  into  the  water;  luckily  his  large  shield 
covered  him,  and  the  enemy  leaving  him,  shot  at  his  com- 
panions, five  of  whom  were  grievously  wounded. 

The  savages,  elated  by  their  successes,  and  considering  the 
victory  as  already  theirs,  redoubled  their  efforts.  The 
Spaniards  were  evidently  losing  ground,  for  only  fifty  of 
their  number  could  be  brought  to  engage,  and  the  cavaliy 
could  neither  render  assistance,  nor  molest  the  enemy.  They 
fought,  however,  desperately ;  it  was  a  struggle  for  life.  At 
this  critical  moment,  information  reached  the  'Indians,  that 
their  chief  was  mortally  wounded.  It  gave  an  immediate 
check  to  their  ardour;  they  soon  began  slowly  to  retreat, 
but  nevertheless  kept  up  a  constant  discharge  of  arrows. 

The  Spaniards  perceiving  these  signs  of  faltering  among 
their  adversaries,  rallied,  charged,  and  driving  them  out  of 
the  morass,  pui'sued  them  to  the  narrow  defile  of  the  fores^ 
taking  possession  of  the  cleared  field  in  which  De  Soto  had 
formerly  encamped. 

This  the  enemy  had  strongly  fortified,  but  had  abandoned 
it  in  order  to  assist  their  Chief.  Here  the  Spaniards  halted 
for  the  night,  as  the  place  was  strong  and  oply  accessible 
through  the  defile.  Scarcely  one  among  them  escaped  with- 
out a  wound.  The  least  injured  boimd  up  and  diWsed  the 
wounds  of  their  comrades.  Not  an  eye  was  closed  that  night. 
Every  man  maintained  anxious  watch,  the  savages  ^ho 
hovered  around  them,  keeping  up  a  dismal  howling  until 
break  of  day. 

The  lucky  shot  of  Anton  Galvon  had  proved  the  salvation 
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of  the  Spaniards  in  this  desperate  contest;  for  the  Indian  laia 
low  hj  his  bolt,  proved  to  be  the  hostile  Chiefs  whose  laii 
•changed  the  tide  of  battle  in  their  favour.  But  for  his  timely 
<lestruction  every  one  of  them  would  probably  have  been 
massacred. 

Early  in  the  morning  they  resumed  their  march,  driving 
their  foes  before  them  through  the  defile  of  the  forest.  At 
length  they  issued  into  the  open  woods,  where  the  enemy 
availed  themselves  of  the  same  barriers  and  palisades  which 
had  stood  there  when  De  Soto  passed.  They  sallied  from 
behind  these^  and,  discharging  a  shower  of  arrows,  retreated, 
wounding  in  this  way  about  twenty  Spaniards.  Every  inch 
of  ground  was  disputed  for  a  distance  of  two  leagues,  when 
the  Spaniards  came  to  a  plain,  where  the  enemy  left  them 
through  fear  of  the  cavalry.  They  now  marched  five  leagues 
further,  and  halted  in  an  open  country,  that  the  wounded 
mi^ht  have  some  repose ;  but  as  soon  as  night  set  in,  the 
Inmans  again  beset  their  camp  with  dreadnd  yells,  and 
taunting  speeches.  The  little  army,  worn  out  by  repeated 
assaults,  still  kept  on  the  alert ;  the  horsemen  sprang  into 
their  saddles  ana  pursued  the  enemy,  who  launched  their 
arrows  and  then  fled  in  every  direction ;  but  only  to  repeat 
the  same  annoyances  the  moment  the  troopers  returned  to  the 
camp. 
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1539.  At  daylight,  the  Spaniards  continued  their  march,  and 
came  to  a  forest  skirting  a  deep  stream,  which  the  enemy 
had  obstructed  with  palisades  and  strong  barriers.  Some  of 
the  Spaniards  having  formerly  surmounted  these  obstacles, 
were  enabled  to  advise  the  mode  of  attack.  It  was  deter- 
mined that  the  horsemen  should  dismount,  being  the  best 
armed,  and  that  thirty  of  them  with  shields,  swords,  and 
hatchets,  should  join  the  vanguard  to  destroy  the  barricades 
— ^that  those  who  were  lightly  armed  should  mount  the 
horses,  which  were  of  no  use  in  this  pass,  and  go  with  the 
baggage  and  serving-men  in  the  centre,  and  that  the  other 
twenty,  who  were  well  armed,  should  form  a  rear-guard.  In 
this  order  they  entered  the  forest. 
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The  Indians,  seeing  that  their  enemies  were  few  in  number^ 
and  that  they  could  not  use  their  horses,  charged  with  great 
impetuosity,  expecting  an  easy  conquest.  The  latter  forced 
their  way  to  the  palisades,  where  the  battle  became  obstinate, 
the  Spaniards  struggling  to  cut  a  road,  and  the  Indians  to 
defend  it.  While  some  of  the  soldiers  kept  the  en^ny  at  bay 
with  their  swords,  others  hacked  with  their  hatches  at  the 
tendrils  of  wild  vines  which  fastened  the  barriers.  In  this 
way  they  demolished  them  one  by  one,  but  at  the  expense  of 
many  grievous  wounds.  Alvaro  Fernandez,  the  Portuguese, 
lost  another  horse,  which  was  transfixed  with  arrows. 

At  length,  the  Spaniards  having  fought  their  way  across 
this  perilous  pass,  travelled  with  less  trouble  over  the  plains, 
where  the  enemy,  dreading  the  horse,  avoided  them.  Bat 
whenever  there  were  any  woods  near  the  road,  the  Indians 
were  sure  to  be  in  ambush.  Issuing  from  the  thickets  they 
made  their  attacks,  shouting,  and  repeating  fi^uently  these 
words :  "  Where  are  you  going,  robbers  ?  we  have  already 
killed  your  chief  and  all  his  warriors." 

In  this  manner,  these  one  hundred  and  fifty  Spaniards, 
skirmishing  and  fighting  all  day,  arrived  at  sunset  in  Apala* 
ehee.  They  had  to  travel  slowly,  on  account  of  the  number 
of  wounded,  ten  or  twelve  of  whom  afterwards  died ;  one  of 
these  was  Andres  de  Meneses. 

As  they  drew  nigh  the  village  they  became  exceedingly 
anxious.  Perceiving  neither  man  nor  horse,  nor  any  sign  of 
life,  they  began  to  apprehend  disaster.  It  was  thought  that 
the  yells  of  the  savages  must  have  reached  the  village,  and 
as  their  comrades  came  not  to  their  assistance,  they  dreaded 
lest  the  boasts  of  the  natives,  that  they  had  despatched  Be 
Soto  and  all  his  army,  should  prove  true. 

On  their  nearer  approach,  however,  their'  anxiety  wa^ 
relieved  by  the  sight  of  the  Governor,  who  received  them 
like  an  anectionate  father.  They  were  hailed,  too,  by  their 
comrades,  with  shouts  of  joy,  as  men  risen  from  the  dead;, 
for  the  Indians  had  alarmed  De  Soto,  by  assuring  him  that 
they  had  all  been  slain: — a  fate  he  thought  too  probable,, 
when  he  considered  that  this  little  band  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  men  had  to  cut  their  way  through  a  wilderness  ia 
arms,  which  he,  with  a  force  of  eight  hundred  toops,  liai 
found  such  difficulty  in  passing. 
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Among  the  first  to  greet  Pedro  Calderon  on  his  arrival  at 
Apalachee^  was  Juan  de  Anasco.  This  cavalier  had  accom* 
phshed  his  voyage  in  the  two  brigan tines  without  any  acci- 
dent, and  arrived  safely  in  the  Bay  of  Ante  on  the  Q9th  of 
December.*  The  Governor  had  calculated  the  probable 
time  it  would  take  Anasco  to  make  his  voyage  and  journey, 
and  had  taken  precautions  accordingly.  For  twelve  days 
before  his  arrival  companies  of  horse  and  foot  marched,  and 
counter-marched,  between  the  camp  and  the  bay,  so  that 
while  one  body  was  advancing  the  other  was  returning.  In 
this  way  they  kept  the  road  clear  of  the  enemy,  and  wlien  at 
the  bay,  placed  their  standards  in  the  highest  trees,  that  they 
might  be  readily  descried  fi*om  the  sea. 

Juan  de  Anasco  saw  them,  landed  confidently,  and  with* 
out  molestation,  and  leaving  his  brigantines  well  manned  in 
the  bay,  reached  the  camp  under  escort  of  the  companies. 

It  was  a  great  gratification  for  Anasco  and  Calderon  to 
meet,  and  once  more  join  the  Governor  and  their  companions 
in  arms.  Companionship  in  dangers  had  attached  them 
strongly  to  each  other; — fortitude  and  valour  made  them 
ready,  when  together,  to  brave  the  greatest  perils.  Thus 
happily  united,  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  wilderness,  this  band 
of  adventurous  Spaniards  passed  their  winter  together  in  the- 
village  of  Apalacnee. 
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1539.     A  FEW  days  after  the  arrival  of  Juan  de  Anasco,. 
the  Governor,  summoned  Diego  Maldonado,  and  ordered 
him  to  proceed  to  the  Bay  of  Aute,  set  sail  with  the  brigan- 
tines, and  explore  the  coast  to  the  westward,  taking  note  of 
all  its  rivers,  bays  and  harbours. 

Maldonado  set  sail  as  directed,  and  coasted  along  to- 
the  west  for  seventy  leagues,  when  he  discovered  a  fine- 
harbour,  called  Acnusi.f     It  was  land-locked  and  com- 

*  Portuguese  Relation,  c.  12. 

t  The  present  Bay  of  Pensacola.    Vide  Martin's  Louisiana,  ▼.  1.  p.  Id. 
The  Portuguese  narrator  calls  this  port  Ochuse,  and  says  that  Maldonado* 
set  out  by  land  with  a  detachment  of  fifty  foot  soldiers,  and  marched  along 
the  coast  until  he  discovered  the  bay.    We  follow  the  Inca's  account,  whichr 
it  adopted  by  Herrera  and  others. 
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pletely  sheltered  from  all  winds,  ample  enougli  for  a  fleet  to 
lide  in,  and  its  shores  were  so  bold,  that  a  vessel  might  an- 
chor close  to  the  land. 

The  natives  invited  him  on  shore  with  many  offers  of  hos- 
pitality. Seeing  he  mistrusted  them,  they  came  without 
hesitation  on  board  the  brigantines,  and  traded  with  the 
^Spaniards,  bringing  whatever  they  demanded.  This  friendly 
intercourse  gave  Maldonado  opportunities  to  go  about  in  his 
small  boats  to  take  soundings,  and  note  all  the  advantages 
of  the  bay.  The  Cacique,  moved  by  the  representations 
which  his  subjects  brought  of  the  brigantines,  and  relying  on 
the  good  faith  of  the  strangers,  in  a  luckless  hour  ventured 
on  board.  The  Spaniards,  having  made  all  the  necessary- 
observations,  and  being  apprised  of  the  rank  of  one  of  the 
visitors,  hastily  weighed  anchor,  thus  requiting  the  hospita- 
lity of  the  simple-hearted  natives  by  treacherously  carrying 
off  their  Cacique.  In  two  months  from  the  time  of  his  de- 
parture, Maldonado  was  again  at  the  camp. 

De  Soto  was  rejoiced  at  the  accounts  given  of  the  Bay  of 
Achusi.  It  was  the  kind  of  seaport  well  calculated  to  faci- 
litate his  scheme  of  empire,  being  a  convenient  place  for  re- 
tjeiving  reinforcements  iand  supplies  from  Havana,  necessary 
to  the  prosecution  of  his  grand  project  of  conquest  and  colo- 
nization. It  being  now  the  latter  part  of  February,  the 
Governor  dispatched  Maldonado  with  the  brigantines  to 
Havana,  to  proclaim  his  success,  and  to  return  with  those 
vessels,  the  caravel  of  Gomez  Arias,  and  any  other  shipping 
he  could  purchase,  freighted  with  clothing,  weapons,  and 
^ammunition  of  all  kinds.  Gomez  Arias  was  likewise  to  re- 
turn with  him,  as  De  Soto  had  a  great  opinion  of  the  latter's 
jprudence  and  sagacity  ib  council,  and  his  hardihood,  perse- 
verance, and  intrepidity  in  the  field.  They  were  to  rendez- 
vous in  the  Bay  of  Achusi  in  the  following  month  of  Octo- 
.l)er,  at  which  time  De  Soto  proposed  to  meet  them  there, 
having  in  the  interim,  made  a  circuit  through  the  interior  of 
the  country,  to  explore  the  surrounding  provinces,*  which 
be  determined  to  do  during  the  thaw. 

The  natives  of  Apalachee  were  a  race  of  large  stature, 
-amazing*  vigour  of  arm  and  intrepidity  of  spirit,  and  seemed 
4o  delight  in  war.     During  the  whole  winter  they  kept  up 

•  Portuguese  Narrative,  c.  12    Garcilaso  de  la  V^;a,  P.  2.  L.  2.  &  23. 
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alarms  day  and  nisht^  never  ceasing  to  employ  stratagems 
and  assaults ;  but  tne  vigilance  and  promptness  of  the  Go- 
vernor, and  his  great  skill  in  Indian  warfare,  foiled  every 
effort  of  consequence.  They  never  attempted  to  oppose 
any  body  of  soldiers  drawn  up  in  squadron,  but  roved  in 
bands  about  the  forests  to  surprise  foraging  parties,  or  lurked 
among  thickets  to  cut  off  stragglers  from  the  camp. 

If  a  small  party  repaired  to  the  forest  to  cut  wood,  the- 
sound  of  their  axes  would  sometimes  attract  a  host  of  foes, 
v^Iio,  coming  upon  them  by  stealth,  would  surround  and 
massacre  them,  break  the  chains  of  the  prisoners  who  had 
accompanied  them  to  carry  away  the  wood,  and  bear  off  the 
scalps  of  the  slain  as  trophies  to  decorate  their  bows.  In 
this  way  they  destroyed  more  than  twenty  soldiers,  and  ren- 
dered the  vicinity  of  the  village  so  dangerous,  that  the 
Spaniards  rarely  ventured  any  distance  unless  well  armed 
and  in  strong  parties.  One  day,  however,  Juan  de  Anasco 
and  six  other  cavaliers,  extended  their  ride  into  the  adjacent 
fields.  Not  intending  to  venture  far,  they  wore  no  defensive 
armour,  nor  any  weapons  but  their  swords,  except  one  of 
their  number,  named  Estevan  Pegado,  who  had  a  helmet 
and  lance. 

While  thus  sauntering  slowly  forward,  seeing  in  a  vista  of 
the  wood,  a  male  and  female  Indian,  they  spurred  forward 
to  make  them  prisoners.  The  female  was  so  terrified  at 
sight  of  the  horses,  that  she  stood  like  one  petrified.  The 
husband  took  her  in  his  arms,  ran  with  her  to  the  woods, 
and  thrusting  her  among  the  bushes,  returned  to  where  he 
left  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  seizing  them,  boldly  fronted  his 
enemies. 

The  Spaniards,  pleased  with  his  spirit,  determined  to  take 
him  alive.  Rushing  upon  him,  therefore,  before  he  had 
time  to  discharge  an  arrow,  they  threw  him  down,  and 
crowded  upon  him  to  prevent  his  rising,  while  Estevan  Pe- 
gado with  his  lance  kept  him  to  the  ground.  The  harder  he 
was  pressed,  the  more  fiirious  he  became.  He  writhed  and 
struggled  under  the  horses'  feet,  wounding  them  in  the  flanks 
and  JSelly  with  the  thrusts  of  his  bow.  At  length,  with  a 
desperate  effort,  he  sprang  on  his  feet,  grasped  his  bow  in 
both  hands,  and  gave  Estevan  Pegado  such  a  blow  across 
the  forehead  tl^t  the  blood  streamed  do^vn  his  face.  "  Plague 
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on  it/'  cried  the  Spaniard,  ^^  if  we  treat  thia  savage  thus 
daintily  he  will  kill  us  all  seven."  So  saying,  he  rose  in  his 
stirrups,  thrust  his  lance  through  the  Indian's  breast,  and 
pinned  him  to  the  earth. 

In  this  afiray  all  the  horses  were  more  or  less  wounded,  and 
one  of  them  afterwards  died  of  its  wounds.  The  cavaliers 
returned  to  the  camp,  wondering  at  the  prowess  of  the  savage, 
and  not  a  little  ashamed  to  confess  that  a  single  Indian  had 
treated  them  so  roughly. 

At  another  time,  a  party  of  twenty  horse  and  £fty  foot  sal- 
lied out  on  a  foraging  expedition  to  gather  maize.  After  they 
had  collected  an  ample  supply^  they  placed  themselves  in 
ambush  in  a  hamlet  about  a  league  from  their  quarters,  in 
hopes  of  entrapping  some  of  the  natives.  In  the  upper  part 
of  what  appeared  to  be  a  temple,  they  placed  a  sentry,  who 
aft:er  some  time  descried  an  Indian  moving  stealthily  across 
the  public  square ;  casting  furtive  glances,  as  if  he  dreaded 
a  concealed  foe. 

The  sentinel  giving  the  alarm,  Diego  de  Soto,  nephew  to 

the  Governor,  one  of  the  best  soldiers  in  the  army,  and  an 

•excellent  horseman,  spurred  into  the  square  to  capture  him. 

Diego  Velasquez,  Master  of  Horse  to  the  Governor,  followed 

at  a  hand  gallop,  to  aid  De  Soto  in  case  of  need. 

The  Indian,  seeing  them  approach,  trusted  for  safety  to 
that  fleetness  of  foot  for  which  his  countrymen  were  remark- 
able. Finding,  however,  that  the  horse  gained  upon  him, 
be  took  refuge  under  a  tree,  as  the  natives  were  accustomed 
to  do,  when  they  had  no  lances  to  defend  themselves  from 
the  horses.  Here,  fixing  an  arrow  in  his  bow,  he  awaited 
the  approach  of  his  enemy.  Diego  de  Soto  galloped  up  to 
the  tree,  but  not  being  able  to  ride  under  it,  wheeled  close 
beside  it  and  made  a  thrust  with  his  lance  over  his  left  arm 
at  the  Indian  as  he  dashed  by.  The  latter  evaded  the  blow, 
and  drawing  his  arrow  to  the  head,  discharged  it  at  the 
moment  the  horse  was  abreast  of  him.  The  shaft  entered 
just  between  the  girth  and  stirrup-leather;  the  wounded 
animal  went  stumbung  forward  fifteen  or  twenty  paces  and 
fell  dead. 

Diego  Velasquez  spurred  to  the  relief  of  his  comrade,  and 
passing  the  tree,  made  a  lunge  with  his  lance  as  De  Soto  had 
-done.    The  same  event  followed.     The  Indian  dodged  the 
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lance,  discharged  another  arrow  just  behind  the  stirrup- 
leather,  and  sent  the  horse  tumbling  to  take  its  place  beside 
its  companion.  The  two  cayaliers  sprang  upon  their  feet^ 
and  advanced  upon  the  Indian,  lance  in  hand.  The  savage, 
however,  contented  himself  with  his  good  fortune,  made  off 
"for  the  woods,  just  keeping  an  even  pace  before  them, 
scoffing,  making  grimaces,  and  crying  out,  *^  Let  us  all  fight 
on  foot,  and  we  shall  then  see  who  will  prevail."  With  tliis 
taunt  he  took  refuge  among  the  thickets,  leaving  the  cavaliers 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  their  gallant  steeds. 

Some  few  days  afler  tne  misfortune  of  these  two  horse- 
men, Simon  Rodriquez  and  Roque  de  Yelves,  set  out  on 
horseback  to  gather  some  fruit  that  grew  in  a  wood  skirting 
the  village.  Not  satisfied  with  plucking  it  from  the  lower 
branches,  seated  in  their  saddles,  they  climbed  the  tree  to 
gather  it  from  the  topmost  boi^hs,  fiincying  it  of  better 
£avour.  While  thus  employed,  Roque  de  Yelves  gave  the 
alarm  of  Indians  at  hand,  and  throwing  himself  from  the 
tree,  ran  to  recover  his  horse ;  but  an  arrow,  with  a  barb  of 
£int,  entered  between  his  shoulders  and  came  out  at  his 
hreast;  he  fell  forward  and  lay  stretched  upon  the  earth. 
Rodriquez  was  too  much  terrified  to  descend.  They  shot  at 
him  like  a  wild  beast,  and  he  fell  dead,  pierced  by  three 
arrows.  Scarcelv  had  he  touched  the  ground  when  they 
scalped  him  and  bore  off  the  trophy  in  triumph.  The  ar- 
rival of  his  comrades  saved  the  scalp  of  poor  Roque  de 
Yelves.  He  related  the  event  in  few  woros,  and  making 
<!onfessiony  immediately  expired.  The  horses  of  the  slain 
Spaniards  had  fled  towards  the  camp.  Upon  the  thigh  of 
one  of  them  was  perceived  a  drop  of  blood.  He  was  taken 
to  a  farrier,  who,  seeing  that  the  wound  was  no  greater  than 
that  made  by  the  puncture  of  a  lancet,  said  there  was  nothing 
to  cure.  On  the  following  morning  the  horse  died.  The 
Spaniards  suspecting  that  he  had  been  struck  by  an  arrow^ 
opened  the  body  at  the  wound,  and  tracing  it,  found  a 
shaft  which  had  passed  through  the  thigh  and  entrails,  and 
lodged  in  the  hollow  of  the  breast.  They  were  perfectly 
amazed  at  the  result  of  the  examination,  for  an  arquebuse 
could  scarcely  have  sent  a  ball  so  &r. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


1^40.  The  Governor  remained  five  months  in  winter  quar- 
ters ;  and  such  was  the  fertility  of  the  province  of  Apalachee, 
and  the  quantity  of  maize^  beans,  pompions  and  various 
other  kinds  of  grain,  pulse,  and  vegetables,  besides  a  variety 
of  fruits,  that  there  was  no  need  of  fora^g  more  than 
a  league  and  a  half  round  the  village  to  find  food  in 
abundance,  though  the  force  consisted  of  fifteen  hundred 

fersons,   including    Indians,    and    above     three    hundred 
orses. 

During  this  time,  De  Soto  endeavoured  to  collect  infor- 
mation respecting  the  interior  of  the  country,  that  he  might 
regulate  his  march  in  the  spring.  In  the  course  of  the  winter 
two  Indian  lads,  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  were  brought  to 
him ;  they  were  natives  of  distant  provinces,  and  hm  tra- 
Telled  with  Indian  traders.  They  ofiered  to  guide  hun  to 
those  provinces :  and  one  in  particular  spoke  of  a  remote 
district  towards  the  east,  called  Cofachiqui,  governed  by  a 
female  Cacique,  whose  capital  was  extensive^  and  who  re- 
oeived  tribute  from  all  her  neighbours.  The  Spaniards 
showed  him  jewels  of  gold,  pieces  of  silver,  and  rings  set 
with  pearls  and  precious  stones ;  and  endeavoured  to  ascer- 
tain ijf  any  such  articles  were  to  be  found  in  Cofachiqui. 
He  gave  them  no  doubt  vague  and  blundering  replies,  which 
they  interpreted  according  to  their  wishes.  Understanding 
him  to  say,  that  the  chief  traffic  in  that  province  was  in 
those  yellow  and  white  metals,*  and  that  pearls  were  to  be 
found  there  in  abundance,  it  was  determined  to  march  in 
search  of  Cofachiqui. 

Accordingly,  in  the  month  of  March  1640,  Hernando  de 
Soto  broke  up  his  winter  cantonment,  and  proceeded  to  the 
north-east.  Being  apprised  that  he  must  travel  many  leagues 
through  an  unpeopled  wilderness,  the  Governor  ordered  his 
men  to  provide  themselves  with  provisions.  The  Indians 
they  had  captured  and  made  slaves,  being  exposed  naked, 
ana  in  irons,  to  the  severe  cold,  had  nearly  all  perished,  so 
that  each  soldier  was  v.bliged  to  carry  his  own  supply  of  pro- 

*  The  Portuguese  historian  asserts  that  the  lad  described  the  manner  in 
which  the  gold  was  dug,  melted  and  refined  with  such  accuracy,  that  those 
who  were  experienced  in  mining,  declared  he  must  have  witnessed  the 
process. 
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Tisions.  On  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  after  a  toilsome' 
inarch,  they  arrived  at  a  small  village  called  Capachiqui.** 
It  was  situated  on  high  ground  on  a  kind  of  peninsula, 
being  nearly  surrounded  by  a  marsh  mOre  than  a  hundred 
paces  broad,  and  traversed  in  various  directions  by  wooden- 
bridges.  The  village  commanded  an  extensive  view  over  a' 
beautiful  valley,  sprinkled  with  small  hamlets.  Here  the' 
troops  remained  quartered  for  three  days. 

About  noon  on  the  second  day,  five  halberdiers  of  the 
General's  guard  sallied  from  the  village,  accompanied  by 
two  other  soldiers,  Francisco  de  Amiilar  and  Andres  Mo- 
reno. The  latter  was  a  gay,  gooa-humoured  fellow,  and 
from  frequently  using  the  exclamation, — Angels  !  was  nick- 
named by  his  comrades.  Angel  Moreno.  These  boon  com- 
panions, without  orders  from  their  superiors,  went  forth  in  a.' 
heedless  manner,  merely  to  amuse  themselves,  and  survey  the 
neigbbouring  hamlets.  The  five  guards  were  armed  with 
their  balberts,  Aguilar  with  his  sword  and  shield,  Moreno 
with  a  sword  and  lance.  They  crossed  the  morass,  and  a 
strip  of  thicket  about  twenty  paces  wide,  beyond  which  was 
an  open  country  with  corn-fields. 

Scarcely  had  they  advanced  two  hundred  paces,  when  the 
ever-watchful  savages  sprang  upon  them  from  their  lurking 
places.  The  startling  war-cries  and  shouts  of  both  parties, 
roused  the  soldiers  in  the  village.  They  did  not  stay  to  cross 
by  the  bridges,  but  dashed  through  the  swamp  where  the' 
water  was  up  to  their  breasts,  and  rushed  on  to  rescue  their 
companions.  It  was  too  late  ;  the  Indians  had  disappeared ; ' 
and  the  five  halberdiers  lay  stretched  lifeless  upon  the 
ground,  each  pierced  with  ten  or  twelve  arrows.  Moreno 
was  yet  alive,  but  transfixed  with  a  shaft  barbed  with  flint, 
and  the  moment  it  was  extracted  from  his  breast,  he  expired. 
Aguilar,  who  was  a  hardy  soldier,  more  robust  than  his 
companions,  had  defended  himself  stoutly;  he  was  alive 
though  badly  wounded  and  much  battered  about  the  head* 
The  Indians,  having  exhausted  all  their  arrows,  had  at- 
tacked him  witb  their  bows.  With  such  might  did  they 
wield  them,  that  Ag^ilar's  shield  was  shivered  in  pieces,  and 
liis  skull  laid  bare. 

As  his  comrades  bore  him  to  the  camp,  they  inquired  the 

*  Portuguese  Narrative,  c.  13. 
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number  of  the  enemy,  ivbich  he  declared  to  be  more  than 
^ftjy  ^vinpf  the  reason  why  his  party  had  been  so  suddenly 
defeated.  One  day,  having  nearly  recovered  from  his  wounds, 
his  comrades  began  to  jeer  him,  asking  him  whether  he  had 
counted  the  blows  he  received,  and  if  they  had  hurt  much. 
*'  I  counted  not  the  number  of  the  blows,"  replied  Aguilar 
somewhat  crustily,  "  but  you  may,  one  day  or  other,  receire 
the  like,  and  then  you  will  know  whether  they  hurt  or  not/' 
Being  further  bantered  upon  the  subject,  he  broke  forth  in 
testimony  of  the  valour  and  generosity  of  the  Indiau  war- 
liors.  •*  You  must  know,"  said  he,  "  that  a  band  of  more 
iian  fifty  savages  sprang  out  of  the  thickets  to  attack  us ; 
the  moment,  however,  they  saw  that  we  were  but  seven,  and 
without  our  horses,  seven  warriore  stepped  forth  and  the  rest 
retired  to  a  distance.  They  began  the  attack,  and  as  we  had 
neither  arquebusses  nor  cross-bows,  we  were  entirely  at 
heir  mercy.  Being  more  active  and  swift  of  foot  than  oar 
men,  they  leaped  around  us  like  so  many  devils,  with  horrid 
laifghter,  shooting  us  like  wild  beasts,  without  our  being: 
able  to  close  with  them.  My  poor  comrades  fell  one  after 
the  othei,  and  the  savages  seeing  me  alone,  all  seven  assailed 
me  with  tfieir  bows  and  battered  me  as  you  witnessed.  1 
concealed  this  before,  through  a  sense  of  shame ;  but  so  it 
really  happened,  and  may  it  serve  as  a  warning  to  you  aU, 
never  to  disobey  orders  and  go  forth  in  a  like  careless 
manner." 

A^ilar  has  probably  given  to  this  event  a  somewhat  ro- 
mantic colouring ;  yet,  such  instances  of  magnanimity  are 
said  to  have  been  common  among  the  warriors  of  Apalachee. 
They  had  great  confidence  in  their  own  courage,  strength, 
and  dexterity,  considering  themselves  equal  if  not  superior 
to  the  Spaniards,  when  equally  armed,  and  when  the  latter 
were  not  mounted  on  their  horses: — at  such  times  they 
would  often  disdain  to  avail  themselves  of  their  superiority 
of  numbers. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


1540.     Quitting  this  village,  within   two  days,  1^e  army 
crossed  the  frontier  of  Apalachee,  and  entered  the  province 
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of  Atapaha.*  On  entering  a  new  province,  it  was  the  ens* 
torn  of  the  Governor  to  lead  the  way  himself,  and  see  every 
thing  with  his  own  eyes,  rather  than  trust  to  the  accounts  of 
others.  He  accordingly  chose  forty  horse  and  seventy  foot, 
well  armed,  with  shields,  arquebusses  and  cross-bows,  and 
penetrated  the  country  in  advance  of  his  army.  On  the 
morning  of  the  third  day  they  came  in  sight  of  the  village 
of  Achese.  The  Indians  had  fled  to  the  forests,  carrying 
with  them  their  wives,  children,  and  effects.  The  horsemen 
dashing  into  the  village,  made  six  prisoners,  two  of  whom 
were  warriors  that  had  remained  behind  to  remove  the  infirm. 

These  two  warriors  came  into  the  presence  of  the  Governor 
with  a  fearless  and  lofty  demeanour.  **  What  seek  you  in- 
our  land  ?"  said  they,  not  waiting  to  be  questioned,  **  peace 
or  war?"  De  Soto  replied  through  his  interpreter,  Juan 
Ortiz,  **  We  seek  not  war  with  any  one,  but  our  wish  is  to 
cultivate  peace  and  friendship.  We  are  in  search  of  a  dis- 
tant province,  and  all  we  ast  is  food  during  our  journey.*' 
The  warriors  instantly  offered  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
army.  They  sent  two  of  their  companions  to  their  Cacique 
to  relate  all  they  had  heard  and  seen,  and  charged  them  to 
inform  all  the  natives  they  should  meet,  that  the  Spaniards 
came  as  friends,  and  were  to  be  received  and  aided  accord- 
ingly. On  the  departure  of  the  three  messengers,  De  Soto 
ordered  the  Indians  to  be  set  at  liberty,  and  treated  as  friends- 

De  Soto,  being  joined  by  his  army,  halted  three  days  in 
this  village  and  then  resumed  his  march  to  the  north-east, 
proceeding  for  ten  days  along  the  banks  of  a  river,  skirted 
by  groves  of  mulberry  trees,  and  winding  through  luxuriantly 
feitile  valleys,  f  The  natives  were  peaceable  and  domestic 
in  their  habits,  and  never  violated  the  peace  which  they 
formed  with  the  Spaniards. 

On  the  eleventh  day  the  latter  crossed  the  boundiBtries  of 
Atapaha,  and  entered  the  province  of  Cofa,t  having,  accord- 

*  The  river  Atapaha  may  derive  its  name  from  this  ancient  pievtnce. 

t  Supposed  to  be  the  Flint  river. 

X  We  have  followed  the  Portuguese  Narrative  here,  as  the  Inca  is  evi- 
dently in  error  in  making  the  Spaniards  enter  the  Province  of  Achalaqne 
(the  country  of  the  Cherokees)  at  so  early  a  period.  This  tribe  dwelt  much 
further  to  the  northward,  on  the  skirts  of  the  Apalachian  Mountains,  and 
was  not  seen  by  the  Spaniards  until  a  month  afterwards.  The  Portuguese 
historian  calls  this  province  Ocut^^. 
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ing  to  custom,  dispatched  messengers  in  advance  to  the 
Cacique  with  ofters  of  peace.  This  chieftain,  in  reply,  sent 
a  deputation  of  two  thousand  Indians  to  De  Soto,  with  a 
present  of  rabbits,  partridges,  maize,  and  a  gi*eat  number  of 
dogs.  The  latter  were  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Spaniards ; 
for,  next  to  their  want  of  salt,  the  greatest  cause  of  suffering 
wsis  the  scarcity  of  meat  Game  was  abundant,  and  amply 
supplied  the  natives  with  food,  for  they  were  very  skilful 
in  using  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  equally  expert  at  constructs 
ing  various  kinds  of  traps.  The  Spaniards,  however,  being 
constantly  on  the  march,  had  no  time  for  hunting;  and, 
moreover,  dared  not  quit  their  ranks  for  fear  of  falling  into 
some  ambush  of  the  enemy. 

The  Cacique  of  Cofa,  received  the  Spaniards  with  a  gene- 
rous welcome,  giving  up  his  own  mansion  to  the  Governor, 
and  providing  quarters  for  the  army.  The  province  over 
which  he  ruled  was  fertile  and  populous.  The  natives  were 
peaceful,  domestic  in  their  habits,  and  extremely  courteous. 
They  treated  the  strangers  with  much  kindness,  and  enter- 
tained them  five  days  with  gi^eat  hospitality. 

The  Adelantado  had  brought  with  him,  thus  far,  a  piece 
of  ordnance,  but  finding  it  exceedingly  burthensome  and  of 
little  use,  he  determined  to  leave  it  with  the  Cacique. 
That  the  natives  might  have  some  idea  of  its  use,  he  ordered 
it  to  be  loaded,  and  pointed  at  a  large  oak  without  the  village. 
In  two  shots  the  tree  was  laid  prostrate,  to  the  infinite 
amazement  of  the  Cacique  and  his  subjects. 

De  Soto  told  the  Indians  that  he  should  leave  this  wonder- 
ful machine  with  them  as  a  reward  for  their  friendship  and 
hospitality ;  to  be  taken  care  of  until  he  should  return  or 
send  for  it.  The  Cacique  and  his  warriors  were  deeply  im- 
pressed with  this  mark  of  confidence,  and  promised  that  it 
should  be  guarded  with  vigilant  care. 

On  the  sixth  day^  the  army  resumed  their  march  in  quest 
of  the  adjoining  province  of  Cofaqui,  whose  Cacique  was  an 
elder  brother  of  Cofa's,  and  much  more  powerful.  Cofa 
and  his  warriors  escorted  the  army  during  one  day's  march, 
and  would  have  continued  with  them  to  the  frontier,  but  the 
Governor  would  not  ^ve  his  assent  The  Cacique,  having 
taken  an  affectionate  leave  of  the  strangers,  ordered  some 
«f  Us  people  to  accompany  them,  and  do  all  in  their  power  to 
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serve  them.  At  the  same  time  he  directed  a  chief  to  go 
Jbefore,  and  warn  his  brother  Cofaqiii,  of  their  approach^  and 
Jbeseech  him  to  receive  them  kindly.  The  Adelantado  con- 
tinued his  march  through  a  pleasant  and  luxuriant  country, 
fertilized  by  many  rivers,  and  inhabited  by  a  more  docile 
and  gentle  race  than  any  he  had  yet  seen.  At  the  end  of 
six  days  he  bid  adieu  to  the  territory  of  Cofa.* 

The  moment  the  Cacique  Gofaqui  received  the  message  of 
his  brother,  he  despatched  four  chiefb.ins,  with  a  train  of 
Indians,  to  welcome  the  Spaniards  to  his  dominions. 

This  message  diffused  joy  throughout  the  whole  army. 
They  marched  cheerfully  forward,  and  soon  came  to  the 
confines  of  Cofaqui,  where  they  dismissed  the  subjects  of 
Cofa.  When  the  Cacique  knew  by  his  scouts  that  the  Chris- 
tians were  near,  he  went  out  to  receive  them  with  a  retinue 
of  warriors,  richly  decorated,  cariying  their  bows  and  arrows 
in  their  hands,  wearing  lofty  plumes  upon  their  heads,  and 
over  their  shoulders  rich  mantles  of  martin  skin,  finely  dressed. 
Many  kind  words  were  exchanged ;  the  Indians  and  Span- 
iards unsuspiciously  mingling  together,  entered  the  village 
with  joyous  shouts.  The  Cacique  conducted  the  Governor 
to  his  own  house,  and  retired  himself  to  a  neighbouring 
hainlet. 

.  Early  the  next  morning  Cofaqui  came  to  visit  De  Soto. 
He  freely  imparted  every  information  respecting  his  own  ter- 
ritory, and  spoke  of  a  plentiful  and  populous  province,  called 
Cosa,  which  lay  tp  the  north-west,  f  As  to  the  province  of 
Cofachiqui,  he  said  it  was  contiguous  to  his  dommions,  but 
that  a  vast  wilderness  of  seven  days'  journey  intervened,  t 
Should  the  Governor,  however,  persist  in  seeking  it,  he  ofiered 
to  send  a  band  of  his  warriors  to  accompany  him,  and  pro- 
mised to  furnish  him  with  all  necessary  supplies  for  the 
journey.  De  Soto  had  fixed  his  mind  too  intently  upon 
Coiachiqui  to  be  diverted  from  his  course,  and  signified  his 
intention  of  continuing  on.  Scouts  were  accordingly  sent 
out  in  every  direction,  to  assemble  the  natives,  and  in  four 
days  the  village  was  thronged  with  them.  Four  thousand 
warriors  were  selected  to  escort  the  Spaniards,  and  four  thou- 
sand retainers  to  carry  their  supplies  and  clothing.   The  chief 

*  Portuguese  Narrative,  c.  13.         f  Portuguese  ReLation,  c  14. 
-^  Uardlaso  de  la  V^^  L.  3b  c.  4. 
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articles  of  provisions  were^  maize^  dried  plnms^  grapes,  val- 
nntSf  and  acorns ;  for  the  Indians  had  no  domestic  animals, 
and  depended  for  flesh  upon  the  produce  of  the  chace. 

The  Spaniards,  seeing  themselves  surrounded  by  such  a 
multitude  of  natives^  although  assembled  for  their  service, 
kept  unremitting  ivatch  day  and  night,  lest,  under  the  guise 
of  friendship,  they  should  attempt  their  destruction.  Bat  it 
soon  appeared  that  these  troops  were  destined  for  virarfare  in 
another  quarter. 

A  few  days  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  departure  of 
the  Spaniards,  the  General  and  his  officers  being  in  the  pub- 
lic square,  the  Cacique  ordered  his  chief  warrior  to  be  called. 
^^  You  well  know,"  said  he  to  him,  "  that  a  perpetual  enmity 
has  existed  between  our  fathers  and  the  Indians  of  Co^biquL 
That  bitter  hatred,  you  are  aware,  has  not  abated;  the 
wrongs  we  have  suffered  from  that  vile  tribe  still  rankle  in 
our  hearts,  unrevenged !  The  present  opportunity  must  not 
be  lost. 

''  You,  the  leader  of  my  warriors,  must  accompany  this 
Chief,  and  under  his  protection  wreak  vengeance  on  oar 
enemies !  I  need  say  no  more ;  I  leave  our  cause  and  oar 
honour  in  your  hands  V 

The  Indian  leader,  whose  name  was  Patofa,  was  of  a 
graceful  form  and  striking  features.  His  expression  was 
haughty  and  noble,  showing  dauntless  courage  for  war,  and 
gentleness  and  kindness  in  peace.  His  whole  demeanoor 
showed  that  the  Cacique  had  not  unwisely  bestowed  his 
trast.  Throwing  aside  his  mantle  of  skin,  and  seizing  a 
broadsword,  made  of  palmwood,  which  a  servant  carried 
behind  him,  as  a  badge  of  his  rank,  he  cut  and  thrust  with 
it,  as  skilfully  as  a  master  offence,  much  to  the  admiration 
of  the  Spaniards.  Afler  going  through  many  singular  evo* 
lutions,  he  stopped  suddenly  before  the  Cacique,  and  made  a 
profound  reverence.  "  I  pledge  my  word,  said  he,  "  to 
lulfil  your  commands  as  &r  as  may  be  in  my  power ;  and  I 
promise,  by  the  favour  of  these  strangers,  to  revenge  the  in- 
sults, deaths,  and  losses  our  fathers  have  sustained  from  the 
natives  of  Cofachiqui.  My  vengeance  will  be  such,  diat  the 
memory  of  past  evils  shall  be  wiped  awav  for  ever.  My 
daring  to  re-appear  in  your  presence  will  be  a  token  that 
jrour  commands  nave  been  executed.     For,  should  my  hopes 
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l>e  denied^  never  again  shall  you  behold  me, — never  again 
shall  the  sun  shine  upon  me  !  If  the  enemy  refuse  me  deaths 
my  own  hand  shall  inflict  it.  I  will  execute  upon  myself 
the  punishment  which  my  cowardice  or  fortune  may  merit  !'* 
The  Cacique  Cofaqui  rose  and  embraced  him.  "  I  con- 
sider/' he  replied,  "  that  what  you  have  promised  is  as  certain 
to  be  done  as  though  it  were  already  accomplished,  I  there- 
fore reward  you,  as  for  services  already  rendered.''  Saying 
this,  he  took  from  his  shoulders  a  mantle  of  beautiful  martin 
skins,  and  placed  it  with  his  own  hand,  upon  the  shoulders 
of  Patofa.  A  present  of  a  mantle  or  plume,  or  any  other 
article  of  dress,  was  considered  by  the  natives  of  that  country 
as  the  greatest  honour  their  chief  could  confer  upon  them, 
more  especially  when  presented  in  person.* 

A  singular  event  happened  the  night  before  the  departure 
of  the  army.     One  of  the  two  boys  taken  prisoner  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Apalachee,  had  guided  them  thus  far.     The  other, 
whom  they  named  Pedro,  was  now  to  conduct  them  to  the 
dominions  of  Cofachiqui,  where  they  expected  to  find  gold, 
silver,  and  precious  stones.     About  the  mid-watch,  this  youth 
woke  the  soldiers  with  screams  of  murder,  and  cries  for  help. 
The  alarm   spread   throughout  the  camp ;    the   Spaniards 
dreaded  some  treacliery  iVom  the  Indians;   the  trumpets 
sounded  to  arms;  all  was  tumult;  the  former  buckled  on 
their  armour,  seized  their  weapons,  and  prepared  for  action. 
When  it  was  discovered  that  no  enemy  was  at  hand,  an  in- 
quiry was  made  whence  the  alarm  had  proceeded.     The 
Indian  boy  Pedro,  half  dead,  trembling  with  fear  and  terror, 
and  foaming  at  the  mouth  like  a  maniac,  when  asked  why 
he  had  called  for  help  with  such  strange  outcries,  declared 
that  a  demon  with  a  hon'ible  visage,  accompanied  by  fright- 
ful imps,  had  appeared  to  him,  and  forbidden  him,  under 
pain  of  death,  to  guide  the  Spaniards  to  the  land  he  had  pro- 
mised ;  at  the  same  time  dragging  him  out  of  his  hut  and 
beating  him,  until  he  was  so  bruised  and  weakened  that  he 
could  not  move.      He  added,  that  the  demon,  seeing  the 
Christians  approach,  had  vanished,  together  with  his  imps ; 
— ^he  knew,  therefore,  from  this,  that  the  devils  feared  the 
Chiistians,  and  begged  they  would  baptize  him  immediately, 
lest  the  demon  should  return  and  kill  him." 

*  Garcilaso  de  la  V^a,  L.  3.  c.  5. 
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The  Spaniards  were  perplexed  by  this  story,  wMch  seemed 
to  be  corroborated  by  the  contusions  and  swellings  on  the 
boy's  face  and  body.  The  priests,  being  called  in,  baptized 
him,  and  remained  with  him  during  this  night  and  the  fol- 
lowing day,  to  confirm  him  in  the  faith.*  As  the  boy  proved 
to  be  an  elaborate  liar  on  various  occasions,  the  forgoing  tale 
may  be  considered,  a  marvel  of  his  own  invention.  The 
Cacique  accompanied  the  army  two  leagues  on  their  march, 
when  charging  Patofa  anew,  faithfully  to  serve  the  Spaniards, 
he  took  an  af^ctionate  leave  and  returned  to  his  home. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


1540.  The  Spaniards  marched,  fonned  into  squadrons,  with 
a  van  and  rear-guard.  Patofa  and  his  four  thousand  war- 
riors marched  in  like  order,  the  Indians  who  carried  the  pro- 
visions being  in  the  centre ;  for  4;he  natives  sought  eagerly  to 
rival  the  white  men  in  every  thing  relating  to  the  art  of  war- 
By  night,  they  lodged  separately,  and  as  soon  as  the  In- 
dians who  carried  the  provisions  had  delivered  them  to  their 
■allies,  they  went  away  and  slept  with  their  companions. 
Both  armies  posted  sentinels,  and  watched  each  other  as 
though  they  had  been  enemies.  The  Spaniards  were  parti- 
culany  vigilant ;  for,  seeing  the  order  and  regularity  observed 
•by  the  Indians,  they  mistrusted  them.  The  latter,  however, 
were  entirely  free  from  any  evil  designs  ;  on  the  contraiy, 
they  manifested  a  desire  to  please  the  strangers  in  every  thing. 
The  stationing  of  sentinels  and  the  observance  of  other  camp 
forms,  were  intended  more  to  show  that  they  were  accustomed 
to  war,  than  from  any  doubts  of  the  Spaniards.  These  pre- 
cautions were  observed  by  both  parties  the  whole  time  mey 
Hvere  together.  The  second  night  of  their  march,  they  en- 
camped on  the  borders  of  an  extensive  uninhabited  trac^ 
lying  between  the  provinces  of  Cofaqui  and  Cofachiqui. 

■  The  country  upon  which  they  now  entered,  though  de- 
serted, was  pleasantly  diversified  with  easy  hills,  open  forests, 
and  numerous  streams. 

■  On  the  fourth  day  an  Indian  deserted,  and  took  the 

'  *  The  Portuguese  narrator  says  the  gospel  was  read  over  him  and  h^ 
recovered. 
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jdirectiori  for  his  home.  Patofa  immediatelj  sent  four  young' 
^warriors  in  pursuit  of  him,  with  orders  to  bring  him  bacK 
jnanacled.  These  set  off  with  the  swiftness  of  deer,  and  soon 
returned  with  their  prisoner.  Patofa  ordered  him  to  be  led 
to  the  banks  of  a  small  stream  that  flowed  through  the 
encampment.  Here  he  was  stripped  and  commanded  to 
throw  himself  upon  the  ground  and  drink  the  streamlet  dry. 
The  culprit  drank  until  ne  could  contain  no  more,  but  the 
moment  he  raised  his  head  from  the  water,  five  Indians  who 
were  placed  over  him,  with  clubs  in  their  hands,  belaboured 
him  cruelly  until  he  resumed  his  task.  Some  of  his  comrades 
Jiastened  to  the  Governor,  and  implored  him  to  intercede 
with  Patofa,  or'  the  poor  wretch  would  be  compelled  to 
^rink  until  he  died.  The  intercessions  of  the  Governor  pre* 
vailed;  the  prisoner  was  released,  but  was  half  dead  with 
the  quantity  of  water  he  had  been  forced  to  swallow. 

In  the  course  of  their  march  through  this  unpeopled  tract, 
they  came  to  two  rivers,  a  cross-bow  shot  broad,  and  so 
•deep  and  i-apid  that  the  infantry  could  not  maintain  their 
iboting  in  crossing.  They  made,  therefore^  a  kind  of  dam 
by  placing  their  horses  side  by  side  across  the  stream,  in 
order  to  break  its  fury,  until  the  foot  soldiers  and  Indians 
iiad  forded  it. 

•  About  noon  on  the  seventh  day,  their  march  was  arrested, 
:and  the  whole  army  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  sudden, 
termination  of  the  broad  road  which  they  had  followed  thus 
far.  They  pursued  many  narrow  winding  paths  leading' 
into  thick  and  tangled  forests,  but  these  paths,  after  being 
MIowed  for  a  short  distance,  likewise  entirely  disappeared. 
'  Their  native  allies  were  here  quite  as  much  at  a  loss,  not 
one  of  them  being  able  to  point  out  the  proper  track.  De 
8oto  then  ordered  Patofa  into  his  presence.  "  Why,"  said 
he  to  him,  "  have  you,  under  the  mask  of  friendship,  led  us 
into  this  wilderness,  from  whence  we  can  discover  no  way 
of  extricating  ourselves  ?  I  will  never  believe,  that  among 
«ight  thousand  Indians,  there  is  not  one  to  be  found  capable 
of  showing  us  the  way  to  Cofachiqui.  It  is  not  at  all  likeljr 
that  you,  who  have  maintained  perpetual  war  with  that 
tribe,  should  know  nothing  of  the  public  road  and  secret 
|Baths  leading  from  one  village  to  another." 

Patofa  replied  to  this  !)v  assurances  that  neither  he  nor 
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any  of  his  followers  had  ever  visited  this  district  before^ 
^  The  wars,"  said  lie,  '*  which  have  been  waged  between  the 
two  provinces,  have  not  been  carried  on  by  pitched  battles^ 
Bor  invasions  of  either  party ;  but  by  skiimishes  between 
small  bands,  who  resort  to  the  streams  and  rivers  we  have 
crossed,  to  £sh;  and  also  by  combats  between  himtiog 
parties ;  as  the  wilderness  we  have  traversed  is  the  hunting 
ground  common  to  both  nations.  The  natives  of  Cofachiqui 
«re  more  powerful  and  have  always  worsted  us  in  figbt^ 
our  people,  therefore,  were  dispirited  and  dared  not  pass 
over  their  own  frontiers.  Do  you  suspect  that  I  have  led 
youi*  arm'y  into  these  deserts  that  you  may  perish  ?  If  so^ 
demand  what  hostages  you  please.  If  my  head  will  suffice^ 
take  it — if  not,  you  may  behead  every  Indian^  as  they  will 
nM  obey  my  mandate  even  to  death.'' ^ 

The  frank  and  feeling  manner  in  which  these  words  were 
delivered,  convinced  the  Governor  of  Patofa's  truth.  He 
then  called  to  him  Pedro,  the  Indian  boy  who  had  guided 
them  thus  far,  with  such  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  country, 
that  the  previous  evening  he  had  pointed  out  exactly  where 
they  would  find  the  road  on  the  following  moming.  Be 
Soto  threatened  to  throw  him  to  the  dogs  for  thus  deceiving 
him.  The  poor  boy,  however,  appeared  to  be  really  be- 
wildered, and  seemed  to  have  suddenly  lost  all  his  former 
sagacity ;  he  said  it  was  four  or  five  years  since  he  had 
travelled  through  the  wilderness,  and  could  not  now  tell 
where  they  were. 

Kesuming  their  march,  they  wandered  through  the  glades 
and  openings  of  the  forests,  and  at  sun-set  were  arrested  bjr 
a  wide,  deep,  and  unfordable  river.  This  sight  filled  them 
with  dismay.  They  had  neither  rafts  nor  canoes  with  which 
to  cross  the  stream,  nor  food  to  keep  them  alive,  while  these 
should  be  constructed.  Their  provisions  were  consumed,  as 
they  had  only  brouglit  supplies  for  seven  days,  which  it  had 
been  computed  they  would  take  to  traverse  the  desei*t.  The 
road  lost,  without  a  guide,  without  food,  before  them  a  deep 
Impassable  river,  behind  them  an  uninhabitable  wilderness, 
and  on  each  side  a  trackless  forest; — their  situation  was 
indeed  dreaiy  and  disheartening. 

1540.  The   Governor  leaving  the  army  encamped  in  a 
•  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  Lib.  3.  c.  6. 
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grove  of  pine  trees^  took  a  guide  and  a  detachment  of  horse 
and  foot,  and  struck  into  the  depths  of  the  forest  He- 
returned  late  in  the  evening,  greatly  perplexed,  having  pene- 
ti-ated  five  or  six  leagues  into  the  wilderness,  without  dis- 
covering any  signs  that  the  country  was  inhabited. 

Early  the  next  morning,  he  called  a  council  of  his  officers, 
to  consider  the  critical  situation  of  the  army,  and  decide 
whether  they  should  tm*n  in  another  direction  or  retrace 
their  steps.  Their  supplies  of  maize  were  exhausted ;  both 
liorses  and  riders  were  way-worn,  dispiiited,  and  enfeebled 
for  want  of  food,  and  it  was  extremely  doub^ul  whether  the* 
troops  would  be  able  to  I'each  a  place  of  refreshment ;  more- 
over, the  Indians,  taking  advantage  of  their  weakened  con- 
dition, might  assail  them  ;  so  that  then*  return  would  probably 
be  in  the  face  both  of  war  and  famine.  It  was  resolved,., 
tlierefore,  not  to  move  their  camp,  until  some  road  or  outlet- 
from  this  wilderness  should  be  discovered.  The  Governor 
then  despatched  parties  of  troopers  in  every  direction,  to 
seek  for  habitations.  These  returned  at  night-fall,  some 
leading  their  wearied  horses  by  the  bridle,  others  driving 
them  before  them,  having  discovered  neither  road  nor  human 
dwelling.*  De  Soto  then  ordered  four  bands  of  horse  and 
two  of  loot  to  start,  two  up  the  course  of  the  river,  and  two- 
down  it ;  one  party  keeping  along  the  bank,  and  the  otlier 
a  league  inland,  in  hopes  that  one  or  the  other  would  find  a 
road  or  an  inhabited  place.  He  directed  each  of  the  cap- 
tains to  return  in  five  days. 

Captain  Juan  de  Anasco,  commanding  one  of  the  detach- 
ments, was  accompanied  by  Patofa,  and  the  Indian  boy- 
Pedro  ;  the  former  being  unwilling  to  remain  in  the  camp,  and 
the  latter  abashed  at  having  lost  the  track,  thought  that  by 
going  on  this  expedition  he  might  succeed  in  redeeming  his 
character.  With  each  company  of  Spaniards  went  a  thou- 
sand Indian  warriors  who  scattered  themselves  about  the 
forests  in  search  of  a  road. 

■  The  Governor  awaited  their  return  on  the  river  bank,, 
where  he  and  his  troops  suffered  gi*eat  distress  for  want  of 
food ;  having  little  to  eat  except  the  tendrils  of  wild  vines,, 
which  they  found  in  the  woods.  The  four  thousand  Indians- 
who  remained   with   him   sallied   out   every   morning  and 

*  Portuguese  Narrative,  c.  14. 
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Teturned  at  night,  some  with  herb?  and  roots  that  were  eat- 
able, some  with  fish,  and  others  with  birds  and  small  animals 
which  they  had  killed  with  their  bows  and  arrows.    All 
-these  they  brought  to  the  army;  although  they  were  ex- 
hausted and  almost  famished  themselves,  yet  such  was  their 
iidelity  and  respect,  that  they  tasted  nothing  until  they  had 
-first  presented  the  fruits  of  their  chase  to  the  Spaniards. 
The  hardy  soldiers  were  touched  by  this  generosity  of  spirit, 
and  gave  them  the  greater  part  of  the  food  they  brought 
These  supplies,  however,  were  by  no  means  sufficient  for  the 
•subsistence  of  such  a  multitude. 

During  three  days  the  army  suffered  extreme  privations. 
'The  Governor  finding  they  could  no  longer  endure  this  excess 
of  hunger,  ordered  some  of  the  hogs  brought  for  the  breed 
to  be  killed,  and  half  a  pound  of  meat  was  portioned  out  to 
-each  Spaniard.  This,  however,  rather  served  to  augment 
than  allay  the  hunger  of  half-famished  men ;  yet  notwith- 
-standing  their  pressmg  wants,  they  generously  divided  their 
>pittance  with  the  poor  savages,  whose  necessities  were  equally 
•great. 

De  Soto  fared  precisely  the  same  as  his  men ;  and  though 
-anxious  for  the  fate  of  his  great  expedition,  he  wore  a  sunny 
^countenance  in  order  to  cheer  his  followers.  These  chival- 
tous  spirits  appreciated  his  kindness,  and  to  solace  him, 
^concealed  their  sufferings,  assumed  an  air  of  contentedness, 
^nd  appeared  as  happy  as  though  they  had  been  revelling 
in  abundance. 

Meanwhile,  the  four  captains  who  went  in  search  of  a  road, 
suffered  no  less  from  hunger  than  the  Governor  and  his 
«rmy.  Juan  de  Anasco  having  travelled  three  days  along 
the  river,  came  to  a  small  village  on  its  banks.*  Here  he 
■found  few  natives,  but  a  great  supply  of  food;  in  one 
house  alone  were  deposited  five  hundred  measures  of  meal, 
^^rmed  from  toasted  maize,  besides  a  considerable  quantity 
of  grain.  The  joy  both  of  Indians  and  Spaniards  may  easily 
fee  imagined.  After  having  searched  the  houses,  they  as- 
cended to  the  roof  of  the  highest,  from  which  they  could  see 
that  further  on  the  country  was  studded  with  villages  and 
-hamlets,  surrounded  by  extensive  corn-fields.     When  they 

*  The  Portuguese  Narrator  says,  the  Indians  called  this  hamlet  Ay- 
Mnay ;— the  Spaniards  gave  it  the  name  of  the  «  Village  of  Good  RelieC" 
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had  subdued'  the  cravings  of  hunger,  shortly  after  midnic^hf. 
they  despatched  four  horsemen  to  the  Governor  with  tidings' 
of  their  success.  These  took  with  them  many  ears  of  com,, 
and  horns  of  the  buffalo  or  bison.  The  sight  of  these  lat^.er 
perplexed  the  Spaniards,  who  conjectured  them  to  be  the- 
horns  of  tame  cattle.  Several  times  in  the  course  of  their 
expedition,  they  had  found  fresh  beef,  and  importuned  the- 
Indians  to  tell  them  where  they  kept  their  herds,  but  not 
being  able  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  information  on  the 
subject,  it  was  naturally  conjectured  that  they  purposely  con- 
cealed the  truth. 

This  night  Patofa  and  his  warriors  stole  stealthily  out  of 
the  camp,  so  as  not  to  alarm  the  Spaniards,  sacked  and  pil- 
laged the  temple,  massacred  every  Indian  they  found  within 
the  village  and  its  neighbourhood,  sparing  neither  sex  nor  age,, 
and  taking  their  scalps  as  trophies  to  show  their  Cacique, 
Cofaqui ;  for  it  was  afterwards  discovered  that  this  village- 
was  in  the  long  wished  for  province  of  Cofachiqui. 

On  the  following  day  at  noon,  Anasco  set  forward  to  meet 
the  Governor,  not  daring  to  await  his  arrival  in  the  village, 
fearing  a  general  assault  from  the  natives,  in  revenge  of  tha 
massacre  of  Patofa. 
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1540.  The  four  horsemen  who  had  been  sent  as  messengers, 
proceeded  on  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  reached  the  army  in  one 
day ;  having  performed  a  distance  of  twelve  leagues,  whiclv 
they  had  previously  spent  three  days  in  travelling.  The  news 
they-  brought  diflFused  new  life  among  the  troops,  rendering 
them  as  wild  with  joy  as  if  they  had  been  rescued  from  the 
jaws  of  death.  When  morning  dawned,  De  Soto  ordered 
the  four  troopers  to  lead  the  way  to  the  village  they  had 
discovered.  Before  he  decamped,  however,  he  buried  a 
letter  at  the  root  of  a  tree,  upon  the  bark  of  which  he  in- 
scribed the  following  words  :  "  Dig  at  the  root  of  this  pine,, 
and  you  will  find  a  letter."  This  was  to  make  known  to 
the  other  captains,  who  were  seeking  a  road,  the  direction 
the  army  had  taken.* 

*  Fortaguese  Narrative,  c.  14. 
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The  idea  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  food  so  revived  the  half- 
"famished  troops  that  they  spurred  their  horses  through  the 
forest,  each  striving  to  pass  the  other^  and  before  noon  on 
the  following  day  they  were  all  within  the  village.  Here 
the  Governor  determined  to  halt  for  some  days,  that  his 
men  might  recruit  after  their  late  privations  and  fatigue,  and 
likewise  await  the  arrival  of  the  three  Captains,  who  had 
been  sent  in  search  of  a  path. 

These  three  Captains  had  the  ^ood  fortune  to  fibd  the 
letter  of  their  comrades,  and  in  the  course  of  four  days  re- 
joined the  main  body  with  their  different  detachments  almost 
famished :  having,  during  more  than  a  week's  absence,  had 
nothing  to  eat  but  a  scanty  supply  of  roots  and  herbs. 

De  Soto  remained  seven  days  in  this  fi^ontier  village  of 
the  province  of  Co&chiqui ;  during  this  time  Patofa  and 
his  warriors  were  not  idle,  but  Rallying  forth  stealthily  ravaged 
the  country  for  leagues  round,  slaying  and  scalping  man, 
woman,  and  child,  sacking  and  pillaging  viUages  and  ham- 
lets, temples  and  sepulchres,. and  reframing  only  from  setting 
fire  to  them,  through  fear  that  the  flames  might  betray  their 
^actions  to  the  Spaniards. 

When  De  Soto  heard  of  this  cruel  ravage,  he  made  all 
haste  to  get  rid  of  his  sanguinary  allies.  Sending  for  Patofa, 
he  thanked  him  for  his  friendly  conduct  and  valuable  escort; 
and  loading  him  with  presents  of  knives,  trinkets,  and  cloth- 
ing  for  himself  and  his  Cacique,  dismissed  him  and  his  fol- 
lowers. 

The  savage  warrior  set  off  on  his  return,  well  pleased  with 
the  presents,  but  still  more  ratified  at  having  fulfilled  the 
vow  of  vengeance  which  he  iiad  made  to  his  Chieftain. 

Two  days  after  the  departure  of  Patofa,  the  Spaniards 
resumed  their  march  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  They 
met  with  no  living  thing,  but  witnessed  many  dismal  proofs  of 
the  dreadful  carnage  which  Patofa  had  committed.  For 
miles  the  ground  was  strewn  with  the  scalpless  corpses  of  the 
«lain.  The  natives  had  fled  into  the  interior  leaving  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  provisions  in  the  villages. 

On  tne  aflemoon  of  the  third  day,  the  army  halted  in  a 
T^erdant  region,  covered  with  mulberry  and  other  fruit  trees, 
laden  with  fruit.  The  Governor,  unwilling  to  advance  until 
he  had  ascertained  what  province  he  was  in,  ordered  Juaii  de 
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Anasco  witb  thirty  foot  soldiers,  to  pursue  the  road  whicb 
tiiey  had  followed  thus  far^  and  endeavour  to  capture  some 
Indians  from  whom  they  might  obtain  some  information, 
«md  who  would  serve  as  guides.  In  order  to  encourage 
Anasco,  he  declared  that  he  sent  him  in  preference  to  anj 
other  person,  because  he  was  always  successful. 

Anasco  and  his  thirty  comrades  quitted  the  camp  on  foot 
l)efore  night-fall.  They  marched  forward  in  profound  silence, 
with  the  noiseless  pace  and  watchful  eye  of  a  marauding 
party.  As  th^  advanced  the  road  became  wider.  They  had 
proceeded  nearly  two  leagues  without  seeing  a  living  thing, 
when  on  the  still  night-breeze  was  home  a  low,  murmuring 
sound,  like  the  near  hum  of  a  village.  As  they  moved  for- 
ward, the  sounds  grew  more  distinct.  At  length  emerging 
from  the  thickets  which  had  obstructed  their  view,  they  saw 
lights  and  heard  the  barking  of  dogs,  the  cries  of  children, 
together  with  the  voices  of  men  and  women.  Satisfied  that 
a  village  was  i^ear,  they  advanced  in  silence  to  seize  some 
Indians  secretly  in  the  suburbs,  each  striving  to  be  first,  in 
order  that  he  might  have  the  honour  of  being  considered  the 
most  diligent.  They  were,  however,  disappointed  in  their 
liopes,  the  river  which  they  had  followed  flowing  between, 
them  and  the  village.  Walking  for  some  time  on  the  oppo- 
site bank,  at  what  appeared  to  be  a  landing  place  for  canoes, 
after  having  supped,  and  reposed  until  two  o'clock  at  night, 
they  set  off  for  the  camp,  and  arriving  a  little  before  day- 
break, related  to  the  Governor  what  they  had  seen  and  heai^i. 

When  the  day  dawned,  De  Soto  set  out  with  a  hundred 
horse  to  reconnoitre  the  village.  Having  reached  the  oppo- 
site bank,  Juan  Ortiz  and  Pedro,  the  Indian  boy,  shouted  to 
the  natives  to  come  over  and  receive  a  message  for  their  Ca- 
eique. 

The  Indians,  terrified  at  the  strange  sight  of  the  Spaniards 
and.  their  horses,  ran  back  to  the  village  to  report  what  they^ 
had  seen.  In  a  little  while  a  large  canoe  was  launched,  and 
bent  her  course  directly  across  the  river,  managed  by  several 
rowers.  Six  Indians  of  noble  appearance  and  from  forty  to 
fifty  years  of  age  landed  from  it. 

The  Governor,  perceiving  they  were  persons  of  conser 
<}uence,  received  them  with  much  ceremony,  seated  in  a  kind 
of  chair  of  state,  which  he  always  carried  with  him  for  occa^ 
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sions  of  this  kind.  As  the  Indians  advanced^  they  mad^ 
three  profound  reverences^  one  to  the  sun^  with  their  faces 
eastward,  the  second  to  the  moon  turpine  westward,  and  the 
third  to  the  Governor.  They  then  asked  nim  the  usual  qnes^ 
lion,  "  whether  he  came  for  peace  or  war?"  He  replied, 
*'  Peace ;  and  a  free  passage  through  your  lands."  He 
moreover  requested  provisions  for  his  people,  and  canoes  or 
Tafls  to  assist  him  aiid  his  army  in  passing  the  river. 

The  messengers  answered  that  their  supplies  were  small) 
the  country  having  been  ravaged  by  pestilence  during  the 
preceding  year; — that  most  of  the  people  had  therefore 
abandonii  their  houses  and  villages,  and  taken  refuge  in  the 
woods,  neglecting  to  sow  their  corn,  adding  that  they  were' 
governed  by  a  young  female^  just  of  marriageable  age,  who 
had  recently  inherit^  the  sovereignty.  To  her  they  engaged 
to  return  and  repeat  the  circumstances  of  their  interview, 
assuring  the  Spaniards  they  made  no  doubt,  that  from  her 
discreet  and  generous  nature,  she  would  do  every  thing  in  her 
power  to  serve  them.     With  these  words  they  departed. 

The  Indians  had  not  long  returned  to  the  village,  when  the* 
Spaniards  perceived  movements  of  preparation,  and  observed- 
B  kind  of  litter  borne  by  four  men  to  the  water^s  side.  From 
this  alighted  the  female  Cacique,  and  entered  a  highly  deco- 
rated canoe,  which  had  been  prepared  for  her  reception.  A 
kind  of  aquatic  procession  was  then  formed ;  a  grand  canoe, 
containing  the  six  ambassadors,  and  paddled  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  natives,  led  the  van,  towing  after  it  the  state  bark  of 
the  Princess,  who  reclined  on  cushions  in  the  stem,  under  a 
canopy  supported  by  a  lance.  She  was  accompanied  bv 
eight  female  attendants.  A  number  of  canoes  nlled  with 
warriors  closed  the  procession. "^ 

The  young  Princess  stepped  on  shore,  and  as  she  ap" 
proached  the  Spaniards,  they  were  struck  with  her  appear- 
ance. She  was  finely  formed,  possessing  great  beauty  of 
countenance,  and  exhibiting  considerable  grace  and  diffnitj. 
Having  made  her  obeisance  to  the  Governor,  she  took  her 
seat  on  a  kind  of  stool  placed  by  her  attendants,  and  entered 

•  The  account  of  this  Princess  and  her  territory  is  taken  from  the  Spa- 
nish and  Portuguese  account.     The  former  is  by  far  the  most  ample  and  ^ 
circumstantial ;  though  it  evidently  magnifies  the  importance  both  of  the' 
Piiucess  and  her  dominions. 
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into  conyersation  with  him  ^ — aU  her  subjects  preserving  a 
most  respectful  silence. 

Her  conversation  confirmed  the  previous  reports  of  the 
ambassadors.  Her  province  had  been  rayaged  by  pestilence, 
during^the  preceding  year^  and  provisions  were  very  scarce. 
8he  offered,  however,  to  share  with  the  strangers  a  quantity 
of  maize  which  had  been  collected  for  the  reuef  ,of  her  vil- 
Is^e,  and  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  getting  similar  supplies 
from  other  villages.  She  offered,  likewise,  her  o^rn  nouse 
ibr  the  Governor's  accommodation,  and  half  of  the  village 
for  that  of  his  officers  and  principal  soldiers;  undertaking 
that  wigwams  of  bark  and  branches  should  be  put  up  for  the 
rest.  She  added,  that  rails  and  canoes  should  be  provided 
for  the  army  to  cross  the  riyer  on  the  following  day.  De 
Soto  being  extremely  gratified  by  her  generosity,  endeavoured 
in  the  best  manner  he  could,  to  express  his  sense  of  her  kind 
and  hospitable  offers,  assuring  her  of  the  constant  fiiendship 
of  his  sovereign  and  himsel£  The  cavaliers,  too,  listening 
with  admiring  attention  to  her  discourse,  and  the  answers  she 
gave  to  various  inquiries  concerning  her  province,  were  as 
much  charmed  with  her  intelligence  and  judgment  as  they 
had  been  with  her  beauty.  They  were  surprised  to  find 
such  natural  dignity,  grace,  and  true  politeness  in  a  sayage 
brought  up  in  a  wilderness. 

while  me  Princess  of  Cofachiqui  was  conversing  with  the 
Governor,  she  was  slowly  disengaging  a  string  of  large 
pearls,  which  passed  three  times  round  her  neck,  and 
descended  to  her  waist.  The  conference  ended,  she  requested 
Juan  Ortiz,  the  interpreter,  to  present  the  necklace  to  the 
General.  Oiliz  repliea,  that  the  gift  would  be  more  valuable 
if  presented  with  her  own  hand.  This  she  scrupled  to  do 
from  a  dread  of  infringing  the  decorum,  which  women, 
especially  sovereigns,  ought  neyer  to  violate.  When  De 
Soto  was  apprised  of  her  scruples,  he  directed  Ortiz  to  tell 
her,  that  he  should  more  highly  prize  the  fayour  of  receiving 
the  gift  from  her  own  hand,  than  he  would  value  the  jewel 
itself,  and  that  she  would  commit  no  breach  of  decorum,  as 
ihey  were  persons  unknown  to  each  other,  treating  of  peace 
and  amity.* 

This  being  interpreted  to  the   Princess,  she  arose,  and 

*  Portuguese  Nanatiye.  c.  14.    Gkircilaso  de  la  Vega,  L.  3.  c  11. 

K 
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S laced  the  string  of  pearls  about  the  neck  of  De  Soto  ;*  he 
kewise  stood  up ;  and  taking  ^om  his  finger  a  ring  of  gold, 
set  with  a  fine  ruby,  presented  it  to  her,  as  a  token  of 
friendship.  She  received  it  very  respectfully  and  placed  it 
upon  one  of  her  fingers.  This  ceremony  ended,  she  returned 
to  her  capital,  leaving  the  Spaniards  much  struck  with  her 
native  talent,  and  personal  beauty.f 
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1540.  On  the  following  day,  the  Indians  having  con- 
structed large  rafts,  and  brought  a  number  of  canoes,  the 
Christian  army  crossed  the  river.  The  passage  was  not, 
however,  effected  without  accident.  Several  of  the  horses, 
urged  by  their  riders  into  the  stream,  were  carried  by  the 
current  amid  quicksands  and  whirlpools,  and  four  of  them 
unfortunately  drowned.  Their  loss  was  as  much  lamented 
by  the  Spaniards,  as  though  they  had  been  brothers  in  arms. 

When  the  army  had  all  crossed,  they  were  lodged  in 
wigwams,  under  the  shade  of  luxuriant  mulberry  trees,  with 
which  the  province  abounded.  Around  the  village  were 
scattered  many  forsaken  wigwams ;  the  rank  grass  growing 
'with  in,  as  if  they  had  long  been  untenanted — a  token  that 
the  pestilence  had,  indeed,  passed  over  them. 

The  province  of  Cofachiqui,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring 
provinces  of  Cofaqui,  and  Cofa,  are  represented  as  being 
extremely  populous  and  fertile.  The  natives  were  of  a 
tawny  complexion ;  well  formed ;  frank,  gentle,  and  sincere 
in  their  dispositions,  and  less  warlike  than  any  of  the  tribes 
among  which  the  Spaniards  had  sojourned. 

They  were  at  war,  however,  with  their  neighbours,  and 
had  many  captives  among  them,  whom  they  employed  in 
cultivating  the  fields  and  in  other  servile  labours.  To  prevent 
the  escape  of  these  captives,  they  were  maimed  by  having 
the  sinews  of  the  leg  cut  above  the  heel  or  the  instep. 

•  According  to  the  Portuguese  narrator,  the  Indians  in  this  interrier 
assured  the  Spaniards  that  their  province  was  but  two  days*  journey  from 
the  sea-coast ;  but  subsequent  circumstances  gave  reason  to  believe,  either 
that  the  information  was  incorrect  in  itself,  or  erroneously  rendered  by  ^ 
interpreters. 

t  Gardlaso  de  la  Vega,  P.  2.  L.  2.  c.  27. 
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In  the  course  of  his  various  enquines  about  the  affairs  of 
the  province,  De  Soto  learnt  that  the  mother  of  the  Princess, 
a  widow,  was  still  living,  at  a  retired  place  about  twelve 
leases  down  the  river.  He  felt  a  strong  desire  to  see  her, 
wishing  thoroughly  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  people; 
but  his  desire  was  probably  quickened  by  learning  that  the 
queen-mother  had  in  her  possession  a  large  quantity  of 
pearls. 

On  making  known  his  wishes  to  the  Princess,  she  immedi- 
ately despatched  twelve  of  her  principal  subjects  to  het 
mother,  to  entreat  the  latter  to  come  and  behold  the  wonderful 
strangers,  and  the  extraordinary  animals  they  had  brought 
with  them. 

The  queen-mother,  however,  refused  to  accompany  the 
messengers,  and  expressed  herself  scandalized  at  what  she 
termed  the  levity  of  her  daughter,  in  so  readily  holding 
intercourse  with  persons  whom  she  had  never  before  seen. 
She  rebuked  the  envoys  for  having  permitted  such  a 
departure  from  her  proper  dignity ;  and  manifested  in  various 
ways  the  vexation  which  stately  dowagers  are  somewhat 
prone  to  indulge  in  similar  cases. 

The  Governor  hearing  this,  summoned  Juan  de  Anasco, 
who  was  the  very  man  for  undertakings  of  this  kind,  ordered 
him  to  assemble  thirty  companions,  depart  for  the  retreat  of 
this  coy  widow,  and  by  fair  but  gentle  means  prevail  upon 
her  to  come  to  the  encampment. 

Jaan  de  Anasco  and  his  comrades  set  off  at  once,  on  foot, 
although  the  morning  was  already  somewhat  advanced. 
They  were  guided  by  a  youthful  warrior,  whom  the  Princess 
had  commanded  to  accompany  them.  This  youth  was  & 
near  relative  to  the  widow,  and  had  been  reared  by  her,  and 
being  kind  and  noble  in  his  nature,  she  was  as  dear  to  him 
as  though  he  were  her  own  son.  For  this  reason  her 
daughter  had  chosen  him  to  go  with  the  Spaniards,  and  had 
instructed  him  to  proceed  in  advance  of  them  when  they 
approached  the  residence  of  her  mother,  in  order  to  secure 
for  them  a  favourable  reception. 

He  showed  his  generous  blood  in  countenance  and  bearing.. 
He  was  about  twenty-one  years  of  age;  with  handsome 
featui'es,  a  vigorous  and  graceful  form.  His  head  was 
decorated  with  lofty  plumes  of  different  coloured  feathers;. 
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lie  wore  a  mantle  of  dressed  deer-skin ;  in  his  hand  he  bore 
a  beautiful  bow,  so  highly  varnished  as  to  appear  as  if  finely 
enamelled,  and  at  his  shoulder  hung  a  quiver  full  of  arrows. 
With  a  light  and  elastic  step,  an  animated  and  gallant  air, 
his  whole  appearance  was  that  of  an  ambassador,  worthy  of 
the  young  and  beautiful  Princess  whom  he  served. 

Juan  de  Anasco  and  his  comrades  having  proceeded  nearly 
three  leagues,  as  the  heat  was  oppressive,  stopped  to  make 
their  mid-day  meal  and  take  their  repose  beneath  the  shade 
of  some  widely  spreading  trees.  The  Indian  euide  had  proved 
a  cheerful  and  joyous  companion,  entertaining  them  all  the 
way  with  accounts  of  the  surrounding  country  and  the  ad- 
jacent provinces.  On  a  sudden,  after  they  had  halted,  he 
became  moody  and  thoughtful,  and  leaning  his  cheek  upon 
his  hand,  fell  into  a  reverie,  uttering  repeated  and  deep-drawn 
sighs.  The  Spaniards  noticed  his  dejection,  but,  fearing  to 
increase  it,  forbore  to  ask  the  cause. 

Affcer  a  while  he  quietly  took  off  his  quiver,  and  placing  it 
before  him,  drew  out  the  arrows  slowly,  one  by  one.  They 
vrere  admirable  for  the  skill  and  elegance  with  which  ther 
were  formed.  The  shafts  were  reeds.  Some  were  tipped 
with  buck's  horn,  wrought  with  four  comers  like  a  diamond; 
some  were  pointed  with  the  bones  of  fishes,  curiously 
fashioned;  others  had  barbs  of  the  palm  and  other  hard 
woods ;  and  some  were  three  pronged.  They  were  feathered 
in  a  triangular  manner,  to  render  their  flight  more  accurate. 

The  Spaniards  could  not  sufficiently  admire  their  beauty; 
they  took  them  up,  and  passed  them  from  hand  to  hand, 
examining  and  praising  the  workmanship,  and  extolling  the 
skill  of  their  owner.  The  youthful  Indian  continued  thought- 
fully emptying  his  quiver,  until,  almost  the  last,  he  drew 
forth  an  ^  arrow  with  a  point  of  flint,  long  and  sharp,  and 
shaped  like  a  dagger ;  then,  casting  round  a  glance,  and  see- 
ing the  Spaniards  engaged  in  admiring  his  shans,  he  suddenly 
plunged  the  weapon  into  his  throat,  and  fell  dead  upon  the 
iBpot. 

Shocked  at  the  circumstance,  and  grieved  at  not  having 
been  able  to  prevent  it,  the  Spaniards  called  to  their  native 
attendants,  and  demanded  the  reason  of  this  melancholy  act, 
in  one  who  had  just  before  been  so  joyous. 

The  Indians  broke  into  loud  lamentations  over  the  corpse? 
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for  the  youth  was  tenderly  beloved  by  them,  and  they  knew 
the  grief  his  untimely  fate  would  cause  to  both  Princesses. 
They  could  only  account  for  his  self-destruction  by  supposing^ 
him  perplexed  and  afflicted  about  his  embassy.  He  ha.ew 
that  his  errand  would  be  disagreeable  to  the  mother,  and  ap- 
prehended that  the  plan  of  the  Spaniards  was  to  carry  her 
off.  He  alone  was  acquainted  with  the  place  of  her  conceal- 
ment,  and  it  appeared  to  his  generous  mind  an  unworthy^ 
return  for  her  love  and  confidence  to  betray  her  to  strangers. 
On  the  other  hand  he  was  aware  that,  should  he  disobey  the 
mandates  of  his  young  mistress,  he  should  lose  her  favour 
and  fall  into  disgrace.  Either  of  these  alternatives  would  be 
worse  than  death ;  he  had  chosen  the  latter,  therefore,  as  the 
lesser  evil,  and  as  leaving  a  proof  to  his  mistresses  of  hi» 
loyalty  and  devotion. 

Such  was  the  conjecture  of  the  natives,  to  which  the  Spani- 
ards were  inclined  to  give  faith.  Grieving  at  the  death, 
of  the  high-minded  youth,  they  mournfully  resumed  their 
journey. 

They  now,  however,  found  themselves  at  a  loss  respecting 
the  road.  None  of  the  Indians  knew  in  what  part  of  the 
country  the  widow  was  concealed,  the  young  guide  who  had 
killed  himself  being  alone  master  of  the  secret.  For  the  rest 
of  that  day  and  until  the  following  noon,  they  made  a  fruit- 
less search,  taking  some  of  the  natives  prisoners,  who  all  pro- 
fessed utter  ignorance  on  the  subject.  Juan  de  Anasco,  being 
a  fleshy  man  and  somewhat  choleric,  was  almost  in  a  fever 
with  vexation,  which  was  increased  by  the  weight  of  hi& 
armour,  and  the  heat  of  the  day ;  he  was  obliged,  however, 
to  give  up  his  quest  after  the  widow,  and  return  to  the  camp, 
much  mortified  at  having  for  once  failed  in  an  enterprize. 

Three  days  after  his  return)  an  Indian  offered  to  guide  the 
Spaniards  by  water,  to  the  retreat  of  the  Princess.  Anasco 
accordingly  set  out  a  second  time  with  twenty  companions, 
in  two  canoes ;  but  at  the  end  of  six  days  returned  with  no 
better  success.  The  old  Princess  having  heard  of  the  search 
made  after  her,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  depths  of  a  forest 
which  they  found  it  impossible  to  penetrate.  The  Grovernor, 
therefore,  gave  up  all  further  attempt  to  obtain  an  interview 
with  this  wary  and  discreet  matron. 
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1540.  While  Juan  de  Anasco  was  employed  in  his  search 
after  the  widow,  the  Governor  endeavoured  to  inform  him- 
self respecting  the  riches  of  the  province.  For  this  purpose 
he  summoned  the  two  Indian  lads,  who  had  formerly  accom- 
panied traders  into  this  part  of  the  country  :  they  told  him 
that  their  masters  had  trafficked  liere  for  yellow  and  white 
metal,  similar  to  the  gold  and  silver  shown  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  also  for  pearls.  He  made  these  youths  describe  the 
articles  to  the  Princess,  and  begged  her,  if  such  yellow  and 
white  metals  existed  in  her  territories,  to  order  that  specimens 
should  be  immediately  brought  to  him. 

The  Princess  cheerfully  complied,  and  in  a  little  while 
several  Indians  appeared,  laden  with  the  supposed  treasure. 
To  the  great  disappointment  of  the  Spaniards,  however,  tlie 
yellow  metal  proved  to  be  a  species  of  copper  of  a  yellowish 
tint  much  resembling  gold ;  and  the  white  metal,  though  a 
shining  substance,  having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  silver, 
was  extremely  light,  and  crumbled  in  the  hand  like  dry  earth. 
Some  have  supposed  it  was  a  species  of  quartz,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  it  was  mica.  Thus  of  a  sudden  vanished  the  golden 
treasures  of  Cofachiqui. 

To  console  the  Spaniards  under  their  evident  disappoint- 
ment, the  Princess  pointed  out  a  kind  of  temple  or  mausoleum 
at  one  end  of  the  village,  informing  them  that  it  was  the 
sepulchre  of  all  the  chieftains  and  eminent  warriors  of  the 
place,  and  adorned  with  great  quantities  of  pearls.  She 
further  assured  them  that  at  another  village,  called  Talomeco, 
about  a  league  distant,  the  ancient  capital  of  her  territory, 
was  a  larger  mausoleum,  in  which  all  her  ancestors  were  in- 
terred. There  still  greater  quantities  of  pearls  were  deposited, 
all  which,  she  assured  the  Governor,  should  be  entirely  at 
Lis  disposal. 

De  Soto  was  in  some  degree  consoled  for  his  disappoint- 
ment in  not  fihding  gold,  by  the  assurance  of  these  immense 
hoards  of  pearls ;  though  many  of  his  followers  did  not  give 
up  their  hopes  of  eventual  success,  insisting  that  there  were 
veins  of  that  precious  metal  in  the  copper  and  brass  of  the 
country*  They  were  destitute,  however,  of  aquafortis,  or 
touchstones  to  assay  them. 
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Juan  de  Anasco^  the  Contador,  or  royal  accountant  of  the 
expedition,  being  absent,  the  Governor  deferred  visiting  the 
temple  until  he  should  be  present  in  his  official  capacity.  In 
the  mean  time,  he  placed  trusty  persons  round  the  edifice  to 
I^eep  vsratch  by  day  and  night. 

As  soon  as  Anasco  returned,  the  Governor  visited  the  mau- 
soleum at  Talomeco,  accompanied  by  the  officers  of  the  royal 
revenue,  and  a  number  of  his  principal  officers  and  soldiers. 
It  was  a  hundred  paces  in  length  and  foity  in  breadth,  being 
covered  with  a  lofty  roof  of  reed.  At  the  entrance  to  this 
temple  were  gigantic  statues  of  wood  carved  with  considerable 
skill,  the  largest  being  twelve  feet  high.  They  were  armed 
with  various  weapons,  and  stood  in  threatening  attitudes, 
having  grim  and  ferocious  countenances.  The  interior  of  the 
temple  was  likewise  decorated  with  statues  of  various  shapes 
and  sizes,  and  with  a  great  profusion  of  conches,  and  different 
kinds  of  sea  and  river  shells. 

Around  the  sepulchre  were  benches  on  which  were  wooden 
chests  skilfully  wrought,  but  without  locks  or  hinges.  These 
contained  the  bodies  of  the  departed  Caciques  and  chieftains 
of  Cofachiqui,  left  to  the  natm'al  process  of  decay ; — for  these 
edifices  were  merely  used  as  charnel  houses.  Besides  the 
chests,  there  were  baskets  wrought  of  cane,  fiPed  with  furs 
and  Indian  robes  of  dressed  skins,  and  mantles  made  of  the 
inner  rind  and  bark  of  trees,  and  others  of  a  species  of  grass, 
which,  when  beaten,  resembled  flax.  There  were  some  formed 
with  feathers  of  various  colours  worn  by  the  natives  during 
winter.  But  above  all,  the  baskets  contained  pearls  of  every 
size,  and  in  incredible  quantities,  together  with  figures  of 
children  and  birds  entirely  composed  of  them.  The  Portu- 
guese historian  says  they  obtained  fourteen  bushels  of  these 
gems,  and  that  the  female  Cacique  assured  them,  that,  if  they 
searched  the  neighbouring  villages,  they  might  find  enougn 
to  load  all  the  horees  of  the  army.  Nor  is  the  Inca  less  extra- 
vagant in  his  account.  All  this,  however,  must  be  taken  with 
a  mrge  deduction  for  those  exaggerations  with  which  the 
riches  of  the  new  world  were  always  described  by  its  dis- 
covCTers,  when  beyond  the  reach  of  proof. 

The  Intendants  of  the  revenue  would  have  made  general 

poll  of  these  precious  articles  had  not  De  Soto  interfered. 

He  represented  that  they  were  at  present  merely  discovering 
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the  coimtry,  not  dividing  it^  and  haying  to  make  their  vnj 
through  a  vast  wilderness^  it  would  not  do  to  burthen  them- 
selves  with  treasure.  They  should,  therefore^  only  takf 
specimens  of  these  riches  to  send  to  Havana,  and  leave  everj 
thing  in  the  temples  in  their  present  state  until  they  came  to 
colonize,  when  all  should  be  properly  divided,  and  a  fifth  of 
the  amount  set  apart  for  the  crown.  He,  however,  distri- 
buted handfuls  of  large  pearls  among  his  officers,  exhorting 
them  to  make  rosaries  of  them  ;  and  permitted  the  officers 
of  the  crown  to  retain  a  considerable  quantity  which  they 
had  already  weighed  out. 

Annexed  to  the  principal  sepulchre  were  several  buildings, 
which  served  as  armories,  containing  weapons  of  various 
kinds,  all  arranged  in  great  order.  The  whole  establishment 
was  maintained  with  exact  care  and  evidently  under  the 
charge  of  numerous  attendants. 

While  ransacking  these  depositories  of  arms,  to  thdr  as- 
tonishment, the  Spaniards  found  a  dagger  and  several  ooats 
of  mail.  Nothing  could  equal  their  surprise  at  meeting  with 
these  European  reliques  in  the  heart  of  this  unknown  wilder* 
ness.  They  questioned  the  Indians  on  the  subject,  who  in- 
formed them  tnat  many  years  before  a  number  of  white  men, 
like  themselves,  had  landed  at  a  seaport,  about  two  days' 
journey  from  thence ; — ^that  the  commander  of  the  party  dying 
soon  after  he  had  landed,  factions  and  brawls  immediately 
took  place  among  the  followers  for  the  command,  in  which 
several  were  slain ; — that  the  survivors  having  reassembled 
on  board  their  vessel,  put  to  sea  and  quitted  the  country.* 

The  Spaniards  pondered  over  these  facts  and  concluded 
that  the  white  men  in  question  must  have  been  the  unfortu- 
nate Lucas  Yasquez  de  Ayllon,  and  his  ill-fated  foliowenr; 
and  those  who  were  experienced  in  maritime  afiairs  gave  it 
as  their  opinion,  that,  from  the  course  of  the  river  which 

*  "  We  found  in  the  town  a  dagger  and  some  coats  of  mul ;  whereaput 
the  Indians  told  us  that  many  years  before,  the  Christians  had  landed  fai  a 
port,  two  days'  journey  from  thence,  (this  was  certainly  Afffftrntf  wi» 
undertook  the  conquest  of  Florida,)  that  the  Governor  di^  upon  his  bod- 
ing, which  had  occasioned  great  factions,  divisions,  and  slaughter  amoqg 
the  chief  gentlemen  who  had  followed  him,  every  one  aspiring  to  the  so- 
preme  command:  so  that  at  length  they  left  the  port,  and  returned  to 
Spdifi,  without^  discovering  the  country.*' —  Portuguese  Nanvtlve,  c,  14- 
London,  1686. 
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passed  from  Cofacbiqui,  it  mast  be  tbe  same  wbich  on  the 
sea-coast  was  called  St,  Helena.* 

Elated  witb  tbe  riches  tbey  bad  fonnd,  tbe  Spaniards  be> 
sought  tbe  Governor  to  fix  a  colony  there,  urging  that  as 
the  country  was  fertile,  they  might  establish  a  lucrative  pearl 
fishery,  and  carry  on  a  trade  witb  Spain  from  tbe  seaport 
at  tbe  mouth  of  tbe  river. 

De  Soto  persisted,  however,  in  bis  original  plan  of  making 
an  exploring  tour,  and  of  meeting  Maldonado  at  tbe  port  of 
Achusi,  according  to  appointment.  He  observed  that  tbe 
surrounding  country  would  not  afford  provisions  for  a  month, 
— that  it  would  always  be  open  for  them  to  return  to  in  case 
they  should  find  none  richer,  and  that,  in  tbe  mean  time, 
the  Indians  would  sow  their  land  with  maize  in  greater  plenty* 

After  a  long  stay,  therefore,  in  this  fertile  and  opulent 
province,  De  Soto  prepared  for  bis  departure.  During  tbe 
time  be  remained  here  several  broils  took  place  between  bift 
people  and  tbe  natives.  These  bad  origmated  in  tbe  ill 
conduct  of  some  of  tbe  low  and  base-minded  of  tbe  soldiery; 
' — probably  in  their  rapacious  eagerness  for  gain.  They  had 
produced  a  general  ill-will  among  tbe  natives  toward  them«^ 
selves  and  their  countrymen  generally,  as  well  as  a  change 
in  the  feelings  of  tbe  young  Pnncess ;  who,  instead  of  evinc- 
ing her  usual  kindness,  grew  cold  in  her  conduct,  and  ap» 
peared  to  eye  tbe  Spaniards  with  great  distrust.  De  Soto  re- 
marked this  change,  and  received  private  intelligence,  that 
she  was  about  to  fly  and  leave  him  without  guides  for  his 
march,  or  porters  to  convey  tbe  baggage  of  bis  army.  As 
his  route  would  lie  through  various  tracts  of  country  under 
the  dominion  of  this  female  Cacique,  any  hostility  on  her 
part,  or  that  of  her  subjects  could  not  but  prove  extremely 
embarrasing.  He,  therefore,  determined  to  adopt  a  precau- 
tion, which  be  bad  more  than  once  practised  in  the  course 
of  bis  expedition,  and  which  tbe  Spaniards  bad  found  so 
efficacious  in  their  Mexican  and  Peruvian  conquests;  this 
was  to  secure  tbe  sovereign's  person  by  way  of  ensuring  the 
peacefiil  conduct  of  her  people. 

*  ''  El  rio  caudaloso,  que  pasava  por  Cofachiqui,  decian  los  hombze» 
Marineros,  que  entre  estos  Espanoles  iban,  que  era  el  que  en  la  costa, 
llamavan  de  Santa  Elena,  no  porque  lo  supieflen  de  cierto,  sino  que^segnn. 
ni  Tiage,  les  paracia  que  era  eL    Crarcilaso  de  la  Vega,  lAh,  3.  c.  !&** 
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Accordingly^  he  placed  a  guard  round  the  Princess,  and 
signified  to  her,  that  she  was  to  accompany  him  in  his  march ; 
but  while  he  thus  detained  her  as  a  hostage,  he  took  care 
that  she  should  be  attended  with  the  respect  and  cere- 
mony due  to  her  rank.  The  policy  of  this  measure  was 
apparent  in  the  cessation  of  all  brawls  between  Spaniards 
and  Indians ;  and  in  the  good  treatment  which  De  Soto's 
army  experienced  during  its  subsequent  march  through  the 
territories  of  his  royal  captive. 

Note. — In  detailing  the  march  of  the  Spaniards,  in  search  of  Cofa- 
chiqui,  we  have,  as  usual,  availed  ourselves  both  of  the  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese narratives,  reconciling  them  as  far  as  possible,  and  exercising  our 
own  judgment  where  they  vary  from  each  othier.  Nothing  is  more  per- 
plexing than  to  define  the  route  in  conformity  with  modem  landmarks. 
The  discovery  of  the  coats  of  mail  and  dagger,  the  reliques  of  the  unfortn- 
nate  Ay  lion  and  his  comrades,  throws  an  unexpected  light  upon  one  part 
cf  the  route,  and  shows  that  the  province  of  Cofachiqui  was  at  no  very 
great  distance  from  the  sea-coast  of  Georgia,  or  South  Carolina ;  though 
it  could  not  have  been  within  two  days*  journey,  as  the  Portuguese  narrator 
intimates.  The  armour  and  weapons  of  Ayllon  and  his  fbllowen  had 
probably  been  divided  among  the  savages,  and  carried  as  trophies  ioto  the 
interior.  The  river  which  passed  by  Cofachiqui,  and  which  the  Spaniards 
supposed  to  be  the  St.  Helena,  has  been  variously  conjectured  to  be  the 
Ocone,  the  Ogeeghee  and  the  Savannah.  As  to  the  vast  quantities  of 
pearls  found  in  the  temples,  and  said  to  abound  in  the  villages,  they  snr* 
pass  belief;  yet,  both  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  writers  are  very  positive 
and  circumstantial  in  their  account  of  them. 
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1540.  On  the  third  of  May,  1540,  De  Soto  again  set 
forward  on  his  adventurous  journey,  taking  with  him  the 
beautiful  Princess  of  Cofachiqui  and  her  train.*  His  route 
now  lay  towards  the  north  or  north-west,  in  the  direction  of 
the  province  of  Cosa,  which  was  said  to  be  at  the  distance  of 
twelve  days'  journey.  As  the  country  through  which  the 
troops  were  to  march,  was  represented  as  heing  destitute  of 
provisions,  Gonzalo  Silvestre  and  two  other  cavaliers  were 
detached  with  a  large  body  of  horse  and  foot  to  a  vilU^e, 

*  The  captivity  of  this  Princess  is  given  on  the  authority  of  the  Portu- 
gese historian.  The  Inca,  Gaxcilaso  de  la  Vega,  makes  no  mention  of  it 
The  former  intimates  that  she  was  treated  with  neglect ;  but  this  is  oontnoy 
to  the>  general  conduct  of  De  Soto  towards  the  Caciques  whom  he  detained 
as  hostages 
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twelve  leagues  off,  where  there  was  a  large  deposit  of  grain^ 
with  whicn  they  had  orders  to  load  themselves,  and  rejoinr 
the  main  army. 

Silvestre  and  his  companions,  having  successfully  executed 
these  orders,  took  as  much  maize  as  they  could  carry,  and 
hastened  back  to  the  army,  but  were  five  days  before  they 
could  succeed  in  coming  upon  its  traces.  When  they  did  so, 
they  found  that  the  troops,  having  continued  their  march^ 
were  a  considerable  distance  in  advance.  Here  some 
difficulties  occurred.  The  foot  soldiers  were  eager  to  press- 
forward,  but  the  troopers  demurred.  Three  of  their  horses 
were  lame,  and  it  would  not  do  to  leave  any  of  these- 
valuable  animals  behind,  for  they  were  considered  the  sinews^ 
of  the  army,  not  merely  on  account  of  their  real  services,  but. 
from  the  extreme  dread  with  which  they  inspired  the  savages. 

A  mutinous  spirit  showed  itself  for  a  while  among  ther 
infantry,  who  dreading  a  separation  from  the  main  force,  set 
forward  in  a  tumultuous  manner.  Their  captains,  however^, 
threw  themselves  before  them,  and  with  difficulty  compelled 
them  to  continue  with  the  cavalry,  who  were  obliged  to  pro* 
ceed  at  a  slow  pace,  proportioned  to  the  condition  of  the- 
maimed  horses. 

On  the  following  day,  as  they  were  marching  under  the 
heat  of  a  noon-tide  sun,  there  suddenly  arose  a  violent: 
hurricane,  accompanied  with  tremendous  thunder,  lightning,, 
and  hail  of  such  size  as  to  wound  whatever  it  struck.  The- 
Spaniards  sheltered  themselves  under  their  bucklers,  or  took 
refuge  beneath  some  large  trees  which  happened  to  be  at 
hand.  Fortunately,  the  hurricane  was  as  brief  as  it  was 
violent;  yet  the  soldiers  were  so  severely  bruised  by  the- 
hail-stones,  that  they  remained  encamped  for  the  remainder 
of  that  and  the  ensuing  day. 

Resuming  their  march  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,^ 
they  passed  through  various  deserted  hamlets,  and  at  length, 
crossed  the  frontiers  of  a  province  called  Xuala,  where,  to- 
their  great  joy,  they  found  the  Adelantado  and  his  troops* 
encamped  in  a  beautiful  valley,  awaiting  their  arrival. 

In  the  course  of  his  march,  De  Soto  had  traversed  the 
province  of  Achalaque,*  the  most  wretched  country,  says 

*  Spelt  Chalaque  in  the  Portuguese  narration.  Supposed  to  be  ther 
barren  country  of  the  Cherokees. 
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the  Portuguese  narrator,  in  all  Florida.  The  inhabitants 
were  a  feeble,  peaceful  race,  nearly  naked.  They  lived 
principally  on  herbs,  roots,  and  wild  fowl,  which  they  killed 
with  their  arrows.  Their  Cacique  brought  the  Governor 
two  deer-skins,  which  he  seemed  to  think  a  considerable 
present.  Wild  hens  abounded  in  such  quantities,  that  in  one 
village  the  inhabitants  brought  seven  hundred  into  the  Spanish 
-iiamp,*  Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  miserable  proYince 
fled  to  the  woods  on  the  Spaniards'  approach,  leaving  few 
inhabitants  in  their  villages,  except  the  old,  blind,  and  infirm. 

The  army  remained  several  days  in  Xuala,  to  recruit  the 
horses. f  Their  principal  village,  bearing  the  same  name  as 
the  province,  was  situated  on  tne  skirts  of  a  mountain,  with 
a  small  but  rapid  river  flowing  by  it.  Here  the  Spaniards 
found  maize  in  abundance,  as  well  as  different  kinds  of  finits 
4md  vegetables  common  to  the  country. 

This  place  was  under  the  domination  of  the  youthful 
Princess  of  Cofisushiqui ;  and  here,  as  everywhere  else  alohg 
the  route,  the  Spaniards  found  the  advantage  of  having  her 
with  them.  She  was  always  treated  with  great  reverence  by 
-the  inhabitants  of  the  villages,  who,  at  her  command, 
furnished  the  army  with  provisions,  and  with  porters  to  cany 
the  baggage.  And  here  it  is  proper  to  observe  that  De 
£loto  endeavoured,  on  all  occasions,  as  far  as  his  means 
permitted,  to  requite  the  kindness  of  the  natives;  making 
presents  to  such  of  the  chieftains  as  treated  him  amicably, 
and  leaving  with  each  a  couple  of  swine,  male  and  female, 
from  which  to  raise  a  future  stock. 

On  leaving  Xuala,  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  accom- 
panied  the  Spaniards,  laden  with  provisions,  The  first  day's 
march  was  through  a  country  covered  with  fields  of  maize 
-of  luxuriant  growth.  De  Soto  had  directed  his  march  to 
the  westward,  in  search  of  a  province  called  Quaxale,  where 
the  territories  of  the  Princess,  or  rather  of  her  tributary 
daciques,  terminated.  While  they  were  on  the  march,  the 
female  Cacique  alighted  from  the  litter  on  which  she  was 
home,  and  eluding  the  Indian  slaves  who  had  charge  of  her, 

*  Evidently  the  species  of  grouse,  commonly  called  the  Prafaie  hen. 

t  Xuala,  or  Choula,  is  supposed  to  have  been  on  the  site  of  the  present 
town  of  Qualatehe,  at  the  source  of  the  Catahootche  river.  Vide  M'Calp 
^loch's  Researches,  Appendix  IIL 
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fled  into  the  neighbouring  forest.  Her  escape  is  related  br 
the  Portuguese  historian,l)ut  no  particular  reason  is  given 
for  it;  probably,  she  dreaded  being  carried  away  captLye- 
beyond  the  bounds  of  her  dominions.  What  seems  to  nave 
caused  much  regret  to  the  Spaniards,  if  we  may  believe  the- 
authority  already  so  oilen  referred  to,  was,  that  she  took 
with  her  a  small  box  made  of  reeds,  called  by  the  Indians 
Petarca,  filled  with  beautiful  unpierced  pearls  of  great 
value.*  Two  negro  slaves  and  a  Barbary  Moor  accompanied 
her  in  her  flight,  and  as  it  was  afterwards  understood,  were 
concealed  by  the 'natives,  who  rejoiced  at  having  something 
among  them  that  had  belonged  to  the  white  men. 

During  the  next  five  days  the  Spaniards  traversed  a  chain 
of  mountains  covered  with  oak  and  mulberry  trees,  with 
intervening  valleys,  rich  in  pasturage,  and  irrigated  by  clear 
and  rapid  streams.  These  mountains  were  twenty  leagues 
across,  and  quite  uninhabited.t  In  the  course  of  their 
weary  march  throughout  this  desolate  tract,  a  foot  soldier, 
calling  to  a  horseman,  who  was  his  friend,  drew  forth  fi'om 
his  wallet  a  linen  bag,  in  which  were  six  pounds  of  pearls, 
probably  filched  from  one  of  the  Indian  sepulchres.  These 
he  offered  as  a  gift  to  his  comrade,  being  heartily  tired  of 
carrying  them  on  his  back,  though  he  had  a  pair  of  broad 
shoulders,  capable  of  bearing  the  burthen  of  a  mule.  The 
horseman  refused  to  accept  so  thoughtless  an  offer.  *^  Keep^ 
them  yourself,"  said  he ;  "  you  have  most  need  of  them. 
The  Governor  intends  shortly  to  send  messengers  to  Havana,, 
where  you  can  forward  these  presents,  and  nave  them  sold, 
and  obtain  three  or  four  horses  with  the  proceeds,  so  that 
then  you  will  have  no  further  need  to  travel  on  foot." 

Juan  Terron  was  piqued  at   having  his  offer  refused* 

*  Portuguese  Narration,  c.  15. 

t  Probably  the  terminatioii  of  the  Apalachian  or  Allegany  ranges 
xunniDg  through  the  northern  part  of  Georgia.  Martin,  in  his  History  of 
TiOniHiana,  makes  the  Spaniards  traTerse  the  state  of  Tenessee,  and  even 
penetrate  the  state  of  Kentucky,  as  &r  north  as  the  thirty-seventh  degree  of 
north  latitude.  This  is  evidently  erroneous,  as  both  the  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  chroniclers  state,  that  from  the  province  of  Xuala,  De  Soto  struck 
off  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  we  find  him,  in  a  few  days,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Canasauga. 

Belknap,  V.  1.  p.  189,  suggests,  that  the  Spaniards  crossed  the  mountains 
within  the  thirty-fiflh  degree  of  latitude. 
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"*'  Well,"  said  he, "  if  you  will  not  have  them,  I  swear  I 
will  not  carry  them,  and  they  shall  remain  here."  So  saying 
be  untied  the  hag,  and  whirling  it  round,  as  if  he  were 
mowing  seed,  scattered  the  peark  m  all  directions  among  the 
thickets  and  herbage.  Then  putting  up  the  bag  in  his  wallet, 
as  if  it  was  more  valuable  than  the  pearls,  he  marched  on, 
'leaving  his  comrade  and  other  bystanders  astonished  at  his 
:folly. 

The  soldiers  made  a  hasty  search  for  the  scattered  pearls, 
-and  recovered  thirty  of  them.  When  they  beheld  their  great 
<8ize  and  beauty,  none  of  them  being  bored  and  discoloured^ 
they  lamented  that  so  many  had  been  lest ;  for  the  whole 
would  have  sold  in  Spain  for  more  than  six  thousand  ducats. 
This  egregious  folly  gave  rise  to  a  common  proverb  in  the 
army,  that  **  there  are  no  pearls  for  Juan  Terron."  The 
-poor  fellow  himself  became  an  object  of  constant  jests  and 
ridicule,  until  at  last,  made  sensible  of  his  absurd  conduct, 
-he  implored  his  comrades  never  to  banter  him  further  upon 
■the  subject.* 


CHAPTER  XXXin. 


1S40.  Having  made  their  way  over  this  mountainous  waste, 
<the  army  reached  the  province  of  Guaxule.  When  within 
half  a  league  of  the  principal  town,  they  saw  the  Cacique 
approaching,  followed  by  a  train  of  five  hundred  warriors, 
arrayed  in  rich  mantles  of  various  skins,  and  adorned  with 
^ily  coloured  feathers.  In  this  state  he  advanced  to  the 
Governor,  received  him  with  great  courtesy  and  escorted 
Jiim  to  his  village,  which  consisted  of  three  hundred  houses. 
It  stood  in  a  pleasant  spot,  bordered  by  small  streams  that 
took  their  rise  in  the  adjacent  mountains.  The  Governor 
'was  quartered  in  the  Cacique's  house,  erected  on  a  mound, 
and  surrounded  by  a  terrace,  wide  enough  for  six  men  to  go 
abreast. 

Here  De  Soto  halted  four  days,  to  obtain  information 
respecting  the  neighbouring  country,  during  which  time  the 
Cacique  made  him  a  present  of  three  hundred  dogs,  the  flesh 
of  which  the  Spaniards  used  as  food;  though  they  were 

*  Garcilaso  de  la  VegA^  L.  3.  c.  20. 
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not  eaten  by  the  natives.*  The  many  streams  that  traverse 
this  province  mingled  their  waters,  forming  a  grand  and 
majestic  river,  along,  the  banks  of  which  the  army  resumed 
their  journey,  t 

On  the  second  day  of  their  march  they  entered  the 
'Small  town  of  Canasauga,!  where  they  were  met  by  twenty 
Indians,  bearing  baskets  of  mulberries,  —  a  fruit  which 
abounded  in  this  region,  as  did  likewise  the  hazel-nut  and 
plam.  Continuing  forward  for  five  days,  through  a  desert 
country,  on  the  25th  of  June  they  came  in  sight  of  Ichiaha,§ 
thirty  leagues  from  Guaxale. 

This  village  stood  on  one  end  of  an  island,  more  than  five 
leagues  in  length.  The  Cacique  came  out  to  receive  the 
Oovemor,  and  gave  him  a  friendly  welcome;  his  warriors 
treating  the  Spanish  soldiers  in  the  same  kind  and  frank 
manner.  They  crossed  the  river  in  canoes,  and  on  rafts 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  were  quartered  by  the  Indians 
in  their  houses.  Most  of  the  soldiei*s,  however,  encamped 
under  trees  around  the  village,  their  worn-out  horses  enjoying 
rich  and  abundant  pasturage  in  the  neighbouring  meadows* 
The  Spaniards  found  in  this  village  a  quantity  of  bears* 
grease  preserved  in  pots,  likewise  oil  made  from  the  walnut, 
and  a  pot  of  honey.  The  latter  they  had  not  before  seen, 
nor  did  they  ever  again  meet  with  it  during  their  wanderings. 

While  he  remained  in  the  town  of  Ichiaha,  the  Governor, 
t»  usual,  was  diligent  in  his  inquiries  after  the  precious 
metals.  In  reply,  the  Cacique  informed  him,  that  about 
thirty  miles  to  the  northward  there  was  a  province  called 
Chisca,  where  there  were  mines  of  copper,  and  also  of  ano- 
ther metal  of  the  same  colour,  but  finer  and  brighter.  He 
stated,  that  it  was  not  used  by  the  natives  as  much  as  copper, 
because  it  was  softer,  but  that  they  sometimes  melted  these 
metals  together.  This  intelligence  roused  the  attention  of 
De  Soto.     It  agreed  with  what  he  had  been  told  at  Cofa- 

♦  Portuguese  Relation,  c.  15. 

t  Mr.  M'Culloch  suggests  that  this  river  was  the  Etowee,  which  falls 
Into  the  Coosa. 

4^  This  Indian  village  has  prohahly  given  the  name  to  the  Connesargo, 
«ne  of  the  small  trihutaries  of  the  river  Coosa. — Vide  M'Culloch's  Re- 
searches, p.  525. 

§  This  is  spelt  Chiaha  in  the  Portuguese  Chronicle. 
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cbiqui,  where  he  had  met  with  small  axes  of  copper,  nui^bcl 
vith  gold.  He  consequently  determined  to  set  off  in  search 
of  the  mines,  but  the  Cacique  informed  him,  that  he  would 
have  to  traverse  an  uninhabited  wilderness,  and  mountsuns 
impassable  for  horses,  and  therefore  advised  him  to  send 
persons  to  visit  the  province  of  Chisca,  offering  to  jftimifib 
them  with  guides. 

De  Soto  adopted  his  advice.  Juan  de  Yillalobos  and 
Francisco  de  Silvera,  two  fearless  soldiers,  forthwith  offered 
their  services,  and  accordingly  set  off  on  foot,  leaving  their 
horses  behind,  as  these  woum  only  delay  and  embarrass  them 
in  the  rough  country  through  which  they  would  have  to 
travel. 

Affer  an  absence  of  ten  days,  they  returned  to  the  camp 
and  made  their  report.  Part  of  their  route  was  throogh 
excellent  land  for  grain  and  pasturage,  where  they  had  beeo 
well  received,  and  entertained  by  the  natives.  They  had 
found  among  them  a  buffalo's  hide,  an  inch  thick,  with  hair 
as  soft  as  the  wool  of  a  sheep :  this  hide  they  mistook  as 
usual  for  the  hide  of  an  ox.  In  the  course  of  their  journey 
they  had  crossed  mountains,  so  rugged  and  precipitous  that 
it  was  impossible  for  an  army  to  traverse  them.  As  to  the 
yellow  metal  of  which  they  had  heard,  it  proved  to  be  nothing 
but  a  fine  kind  of  copper  or  brass,  such  as  they  had  already' 
met  with ;  nevertheless,  from  the  appearance  of  the  soil 
they  thought  it  probable  that  both  gold  and  silver  might 
exist  in  the  neighbourhood.'^ 

During  the  time  De  Soto  remained  at  the  village  awaiting 
the  return  of  the  two  soldiers  from  the  mines,  several  cir- 
cumstances had  occurred.  The  Cacique  came  one  day  to 
the  Governor,  bringing  a  present  of  a  string  of  pearls,  five 
feet  in  length.  These  pearls  were  as  lai^e  as  filberts,  and 
had  they  not  been  bored  by  means  of  &re,  which  had  dis- 
coloured them,  would  have  been  of  immense  value.  De  Soto 
thankfully  received  them,  and  in  return  presented  the  Indian 
chief  with  pieces  of  velvet,  and  cloth  of  various  colours  and 

«  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  L.  8.  c.  20.  Portuguese  RelatioD,  e,  16,  The 
mountaiDs  here  mentioned  are  supposed  to  be  the  Apaladuan  chain* 
Tunning  through  the  northern  parts  of  Alabama.  The  existence  of  gold  in 
Tarious  parts  of  the  Southern  States,  ascertained  of  late  jeasn,  pioici  that 
many  of  ihese  Indian  reports  were  founded  in  truth. 
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other  Spanish  trifles,  held  in  much  esteem  hy  the  natives. 
In  reply  to  the  demand  of  De  Soto,  the  Cacique  stated  that 
the  pearls  had  heen  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood.  He 
further  told  him  that  in  the  sepulchre  of  nis  ancestors  was 
amassed  a  prodigious  quantity,  of  which  the  Spaniards  were 
welcome  to  carry  away  as  many  as  they  pleased.  The 
Adelantado  thanked  him  for  his  good  will,  but  replied,  that 
much  as  he  wished  for  pearls,  he  never  would  insult  the 
sanctuaries  of  the  dead  to  obtain  them ;  adding,  that  he  only 
accepted  the  string  of  pearls  as  a  present  from  che  chieftain's 
hands. 

De  Soto  having  expressed  a  curiosity  to  see  the  manner 
of  extracting  pearls  from  the  shells,  die  Cacique  instantly 
despatched  forty  canoes  to  iish  for  oysters  during  the  night. 
At  an  early  hour  next  morning,  a  quantity  of  wood  was 
gathered  and  piled  up  on  the  riyer  bank,  and  being  set  on 
fire,  was  speedily  reduced  to  glowing  embers.  As  soon  as 
the  canoes  arrived,  the  embers  were  spread  out  and  the 
oystei's  laid  upon  them.  They  .quickly  opened  with  the 
heat,  and  from  some  of  the  first,  thus  opened,  the  Indians 
obtained  ten  or  twelve  pearls  as  large  as  peas,  which  they 
brought  to  the  Governor  and  Cacique,  who  were  standing 
together  looking  on.  These  were  of  a  fine  quality,  but 
somewhat  discoloured  by  the  fire  and  smoke.  The  Indians 
were  apt  further  also  to  injure  the  pearls  thus  obtained,  by 
boring  them  with  a  heated  copper  instrument. 

De  Soto  having  gratified  nis  curiosity,  returned  to  his 
quarters  to  partake  of  the  morning  meal.  While  eating,  a 
soldier  entered  with  a  large  pearl  in  his  hand.  He  had 
stewed  some  ovsters,  and  in  eating  them  felt  the  pearl 
between  his  teeth.  Not  having  been  injured  by  fire  or  smoke, 
it  retained  its  beautiful  whiteness,  and  was  so  large  and 
perfect  in.  its  form,  that  several  Spaniai'ds  who  pretended  to 
be  skilled  in  these  matters,  declared  it  would  be  worth  four 
hundred  ducats  in  Spain.  The  soldier  would  have  given  it 
to  the  Governor  to  present  to  his  wife.  Dona  Isabel  de 
Bobadilla,  but  De  Soto  declined  the  gisnerous  offer,  advising 
him  to  preserve  it  until  he  should  arrive  at  Havana,  where 
he  mignt  purchase  horses  and  other  necessaries  with  it ; 
moreover,-  as  a  reward  for  his  liberality,  De  Soto  insisted 
upon  paying  the  fifth  of  the  value  due  to  the  crown. 

L 
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About  this  time,  one  Luis  Bravo  de  Xeres,  a  cavalierj 
while  strolliDg,  with  his  lance  near  the  borders  of  a  river, 
saw  a  small  animal  at  a  short  distance^  and  cast  his  weajxni 
at  it.  The  lance  missed  its  mark,  but,  slipping  along  the 
grass,  shot  over  the  riyer  bank.  Luis  Bravo  ran  to  recover 
it,  but  to  his  horror  found  he  had  killed  a  Spaniard,  who  had 
been  fishing  with  a  reed  on  the  margin  of  the  stream.  The 
steel  point  of  the  lance  having  entered  one  temple  and 
passea  out  at  the  other,  the  poor  Spaniard  had  dropped  dead 
on  the  spot.  His  name  was  Juan  Mateos  ;  he  was  the  onlj 
one  in  the  expedition  that  had  gray  hairs,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance he  was  universallj  called  father,  and  respected  as 
'such.   His  unfortunate  death  was  lamented  bj  the  whole  army. 
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1540.  On  the  ensuing  day,  after  the  return  of  the  soldiers 
from  the  mines  of  Chisca,  the  Governor  departed  from  the 
village  of  Ichiaha,  leaving  the  natives  well  contented  with 
the  presents  they  had  received  in  return  for  their  hospitality. 
This  day  he  marched  the  whole  length  of  the  island,  and 
at  sunset,  on  the  2nd  of  July,  came  in  sight  of  the  village  of 
Acoste,  built  on  the  extremity.**^  The  army  encamped  about 
a  cross-bow  shot  from  the  town,  while  De  Soto  proceeded, 
accompanied  by  a  guard  of  eight  troopers,  to  visit  the  Ca- 
cique. This  chienain,  a  fierce  warrior,  placed  himself  in 
battle  array,  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  followers,  deco- 
rated with  war  plumes  and  equipped  with  arms.  He  received 
the  Governor  with  great  courtly,  and  appealed  very  kindly 
disposed ;  but  while  they  were  conversing  together,  some  of 
the  foot  soldiers  had  arrived,  and  began  pillaging  the  houses. 
The  Indians,  exasperated  at  this  outrage,  seized  some  var- 
clubs  that  were  at  hand,  and  assailed  the  aggressors.  Be 
Soto  saw  at  a  glance  the  peril  of  his  situation,  surrounded  by 
enemies.  Wim  his  wonted  presence  of  mind  he  seized  a 
cudgel  and  began  beating  his  own  men,  at  the  same  time  that 

♦The  Portuguese  narrator  says,  this  town  was  seven  days'  journey  froot 
lehiaha.  The  Inca  is  probably  the  most  correct,  as  he  states  the  length  of 
the  island  to  be  aboat  five  leagues,  which  would  not  be  mom  than  a  dsyli 
march. 
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he  secretly  despatched  a  trooper  to  'order  the  horse  to  ana 
and  come  to  his  rescue.  This  attack  upon  his  own  followers, 
as  if  indignant  at  their  conduct,  re-assured  the  savages.  De 
Soto  then  prevailed  upon  the  Cacique  to  visit  the  encamp-  ' 
ment  with  his  chief  warriors,  and  no  sooner  had  the  Indians 
left  the  village  with  this  intent  than  the  troopers  surrounded 
them  and  carried  them  off  prisoners.*  Notwithstanding 
their  captivity,  they  maintained  an  arrogant  air,  answering 
every  question  insolently,  shaking  their  fists,  and  insulting 
the  Spaniards  with  taunts  and  menaces,  until  the  latter  lost 
all  patience,  and  were  only  restrained  from  coming  to  hlows 
hy  the  peremptory  commands  of  the  Adelantado.  This  night 
they  posted  sentries,  and  kept  as  vigilant  a  watch  as  though 
they  had  been  in  an  enemy's  country.    ' 

On  the  following  day,  the  natives  were  more  peaceable 
and  friendly;  the  Cacique  furnishing  the  Governor  with 
maize  for  his  journey,  ana  offering  him  every  other  necessary 
that  his  dominions  afforded.  A  message  received  from 
Ichiaha  was  the  cause  of  this  civility.  De  Soto  thanked  him 
for  his  offer,  liberated  him  and  his  warriors,  and  in  return  for 
the  maize,  made  him  presents  that  greatly  pleased  him.  The 
same  mornuig  they  quitted  the  village,  and  crossed  the  river 
on  rails  and  in  canoes,  rejoicing  at  having  extricated  them- 
selves from  this  village,  without  bloodshed. 

They  now  travelled  more  than  a  hundred  leagues  through 
a  fertile  and  populous  province,  called  Cosa,  at  the  rate  of 
four  leagues  a  day ;  sometimes  lodging  in  the  hamlets,  some- 
times encamping  in  the  fields.  Through  the  whole  distance 
they  were  treated  with  great  kindness,  by  the  inhabitants, 
who  quartered  them  in  their  houses,  supplied  their  wants* 
and  escorted  them  from  one  village  to  anotner.  In  this  way 
they  proceeded  for  twenty-four  days,  until  they  came  in  sight 
of  the  village  of  Cosa,  from  which  the  province  took  its 
name.  This  was  the  residence  of  the  Cacique,  who  had  sent 
them  repeated  and  friendly  messages  in  the  course  of  their 
journey.  He  came  to  meet  them  in  a  kind  of  litter,  borne 
by  four  of  his  chief  warriors.  From  his  shoulders  hung  a 
mantle  of  martin  skins,  fashioned  much  afler  the  manner  of 
the  mantles  worn  by  Spanish  females,  and  on  his  head  was  a 
diadem  of  feathers.  Several  Indians  walked  beside  the  litter^ 
singing  and  playing  upon  musical  instruments.'^ 

*  Portuguese  RdadoD,  c.  1^ 
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of  eartli  and  strong  palisades,  and  situated  on  the  bank  of  a 
lapid  river  which  nearly  surrounded  it.  Though  subject  to 
the  Cacique  of  Cosa,  it  was  represented  as  disaffected  to  his 
rule,  and  inclined  to  revolt  in  favour  of  a  powerful  chieilain 
of  the  neighbourhood,  named  Tuscaluza.  It  was  supposed, 
therefore,  that  the  Cacique  of  Cosa  had  gladly  accompanied 
the  Spaniai'ds  to  this  frontier  town,  in  hopes  of  overawing 
his  refractory  subjects  and  eveti  his  formidable  neighbour,  by 
appearing  in  company  with  such  redoubtable  allies. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


1540.  Tuscaluza,  the  Cacique,  on  whose  frontiers  the 
Spaniards  had  now  arrived,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  potent,  proud,  and  warlike  among  the  native  chieftains  of 
the  south.  His  tenitories  must  have  comprised  a  great  part 
of  what  are  now  the  states  of  the  Alabama  and  Mississippi, 
and  he  is  one  of  the  few  native  heroes  who  have  left  local 
memorials  behind  them.  The  river  Tuscaloosa,*  which 
waters  his  native  valley,  bears  his  name,  which  has  likewise 
been  given  to  the  capital  of  the  state. 

This  chieftain  had  heard,  with  solicitude,  of  the  Spaniards 
approach  to  his  territories,  and  probably  feared  some  hostility 
on  their  part,  in  combination  with  his  rival,  the  Cacique  of 
Cosa.  He  sent,  therefore,  his  son,  a  youth  eighteen  years 
old,  attended  by  a  train  of  warriors,  on  an  embassy  to  De 
Soto,  offering  him  his  friendship  and  services,  and  inviting 
him  to  his  residence,  which  was  about  thirteen  leagues  from 
Talise.  The  young  ambassador  was  of  a  noble  stature, 
taller  than  any  Spaniard  or  Indian  in  the  army,  and  acqidtted 
himself  of  his  mission  with  great  gi-ace  and  courtesy.  The 
Governor,  struck  with  his  appeai'ance  and  mannei'S,  received 
him  with  great  distinction ;  dismissing  him  with  presents  for 
himself  and  his  father,  and  with  assurances  that  he  accepted 
the  latter's  friendship  and  would  shortly  visit  him.  The 
noble  youth  accordingly  crossed  the  river  with  his  army,  m 
canoes  and  on  rafts,  it  being  too  deep  at  Talise  to  be  forded, 
and  then  set  forward  on  his  march,  taking  with  him  a  num- 
ber of  the  subjects  of  the  Cacique  of  Cosa.  The  latter,  being 
«  Likewise  called  the  Black  Warrior  River. 
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on  the  frontiers  of  his  proYince,  took  a  fiiendly  leaye  of  the 
Spaniards. 

On  the  following  night  they  encamped  in  a  wood,  ahout 
two  leagues  from  the  village  in  which  the  Cacique  of  Tusca- 
loza  was  quartered,  which,  however,  was  not  the  capital  of 
hm  province.  De  Soto  set  off  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morn- 
ing for  this  village,  preceded  by  his  Camp-Master- General 
and  several  of  the  cavaliers. 

The  Cacique  having  already  received  notice  from  his 
scouts,  that  the  Spaniards  were  at  hand,  had  made  some  pre- 
parations to  receive  them  in  state.  They  consequently  found 
Aim  posted  on  the  crest  of  a  hill,  which  commanded  a  wide 
view  over  a  lich  and  beautiful  valley.  He  was  seated  on  a 
kind  of  stool,  made  of  wood,  somewhat  concave,  but  without 
back  or  arms.  Such  was  the  simple  throne  used  by  Caciques 
of  the  country.  Around  him  stood  a  hundred  of  his  princi- 
pal men,  dressed  in  rich  mantles  and  decorated  with  plumes. 
Beside  him  was  his  standard-bearer,  who  bore  on  the  end  of 
a  lance  a  dressed  deer-skin,  stretched  out  to  the  size  of  a 
buckler,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  crossed  by  three  blue  stripes. 
It  was  the  great  banner  of  this  warrior  chieftain,  and  the 
only  military  standard  tliat  the  Spaniards  met  with  through* 
out  the  whole  of  their  expedition. 

Tuscaluza,  or  Tuscaloosa,  (to  adopt  the  modern  mode  of 
writing  the  name,)  appeared  to  be  about  forty  years  of  age ; 
and  his  person  corresponded  with  the  formidable  reputation 
which  he  bore  throughout  the  country.  Like  his  son  he  was 
of  gigantic  proportions,  being  a  foot  and  a  half  taller  than 
any  of  his  attendants.  His  countenance  was  handsome, 
though  stem,  expressive  of  his  lofty  and  indomitable  spirit. 
He  was  broad  across  the  shoulders,  small  at  the  waist,  and 
so  admirably  formed,  that  the  Spaniards  declared  him  alto- 
gether the  finest  looking  man  they  had -ever  yet  beheld. 

Th^  chieftain  took  not  the  least  notice  of  the  cavaliers  and 
officers  who  preceded  De  Soto.  These  sought  in  vain  to  ex- 
cite his  attention,  by  making  their  horses  curvet  and  caracole 
as  they  passed,  and  sometimes  spurred  them  up  to  his  very 
feet.  He  still  maintained  the  most  imperturbable  gravity,  now 
and  then  casting  his  eyes  upon  them  in  a  haughty  and  dis« 
dainful  manner,  but  without  condescending  to  utter  a  word. 

When  De  Soto,  however,  approached,  the  Cacique  arose 
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foid  advanced  fifteen  or  twenty  paces  to  receiye  him.  The 
Goyeraor  alighted,  and  having  embraced  him,  they  remained 
conversing,  while  the  troops  proceeded  to  take  up  the  quarters 
allotted  them,  in  and  about  the  village.  After  this,  the  Ca- 
cique and  the  Governor  proceeded,  hand  in  band,  to  the 
quarters  prepared  for  the  latter,  which  was  in  a  house  near 
that  of  Tuscaloosa.  Here  the  Indian  chief  retired  with  his 
followers;  bat  De  Soto,  who  knew  his  warlike  character^ 
took  care  to  order  that  a  vigilant  watch  should  be  kept  upon 
his  movements.* 

About  this  time  a  strange  malady,  which  was  attributed 
to  the  want  of  salt,  broke  out  among  the  Spaniards  With 
some,  the  consequences  were  fatal.  After  a  little  while  they 
were  seized  with  a  low  fever,  the  surface  of  the  body  became 
discoloured  and  of  a  trrcenish  hue,  from  the  breast  down* 
ward.  At  the  end  of  three  or  four  days,  their  bodies 
emitted  a  fetid  odour,  and  they  perished  of  a  general  morti- 
fication of  the  intestines.  A  few  cases  spread  horror  through 
the  camp ;  for  no  one  knew  how  to  treat  the  disorder.  In 
this  dilemma  some  adopted  a  remedy  or  rather  a  preventive^ 
recommended  by  the  Indians ;  it  was  a  lye  made  from  the 
ashes  of  a  certain  herb,  and  used  with  their  food,  instead  of 
salt.  Those  who  made  use  of  this  condiment  escaped  the 
fatal  mortification  of  the  bowels ;  others,  who  rejected  it  as 
nauseous,  or  as  the  quackery  of  ignorant  savages,  fell  victims 
to  their  prejudices.  Some  adopted  it,  but  too  late,  for  when 
the  fever  and  its  accompanying  mortification  had  seized  a 
patient,  the  lye  was  no  longer  effectual.  So  much  did  the 
Spaniards  suffer  for  want  of  salt  during  their  long  march* 
ings  in  the  interior,  that  one  of  their  historians  attributes  to 
this  cause  alone  the  death  of  more  than  sixty  within  a  year.f 
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1540.  After  a  halt  of  two  days,  the  Governor  continued 
his  march  accompanied  by  Tuscaloosa,  whom,  for  his  own 
security,  he  kept  with  him.  De  Soto,  as  usual,  ordered  that 
a  horse  should  be  provided  for  the  Cacique ;  but  for  some 

,    *  Garcilaso  de  la  V^^  L.  3.  c.  24.     Portuguese  Relation,  c.  17* 
f  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  L.  4.  c.  3. 
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4iine    they  songht  in  vain  for  one  of  snfBcient  size  and 

strength  to  bear  so  gigantic  a  rider.    At  length  they  found  a 

•fitoat  hackney,  belonging  to  the  Ooyemor,  which,  from  its 

.powerful  fiume,  was  usea  as  a  pack-horse ;  when,  however, 

the  Cacique  bestrode  it,  his  feet  nearly  touched  the  ground. 

The  Goyemor  had  giyen  Tuscaloosa  a  dress  of  scarlet  cloth^ 

and  a  flowing  mantle  of  the  same,  which,  with  his  towering 

plumes,  added  to  the  grandeur  of  his  appearance,  and  made 

aini  conspicuous  amone  tiie  steel-clad  warriors  around  him. 

After  a  march  of  thirty-six  leagues,  they  arrived  at  the 
principal  village,  called  Tuscaloosa,*  from  which  the  pro* 
vince  and  the  Cacique  derived  their  name.  Like  Talise,  it 
.was  situated  upon  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  windings  of  the 
«ame  river,  which  had  here  become  wider  and  deeper.f 

During  the  following  day  the  Spaniards  were  busilv  em- 
ployed in  passing  the  stream  on  light  rafts  made  of  reeds 
4um1  dry  wood,  the  inhabitants  not  having  any  canoes.  As 
the  river  was  gentle,  the  troops  crossed  it  without  difBculty, 
but  not  haying  completed  their  transit  until  near  sunset,  they 
encamped  for  the  night  in  a  beautiful  valley  about  a  league 
beyond. 

The  next  morning  two  soldiers  were  missing.  One  of 
ihem,  named  Juan  de  Yillalobos,  was  much  given  to  wander 
hy  himself  to  explore  the  country,  and  it  was  supposed  that 
they  had  strayed  together,  and  either  lost  themselves  in  the 
woods  or  been  cut  off  by  the  natives.  De  Soto  enquired 
after  them  of  the  Indians  who  accompanied  Tuscaloosa* 
They  were  abrupt  and  insolent  in  their  replies.  '*  Why  do 
you  ask  us  about  your  people?"  they  asked;  "Are  we 
responsible  for  them?  Did  you  place  them  under  our 
charge?'' 

The  suspicions  of  De  Soto  were  the  more  excited  by  these 
replies.  He  had  high  words  with  their  Cacique  on  the 
subject,  and  threatened  to  detain  him  until  the  Spaniards 
should  be  produced.     Seeing  this  menace  was  of  no  avail, 

^  This  town  is  called  Piache  by  the  Portuguese  narrator. 

t  It  is  supposed  that  this  was  really  the  Alabama  river,  formed  by  the 
"Confluence  of  the  Coosa  and  Talapooso  (the  latter  being  the  stream  whidi 
-flowed  by  Talise.)  There  is  a  ford  on  the  Alabama,  about  sixty  leagues 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Tombecbe,  which  the  Choctaws  called  Ta«-> 
fcaloussas.  Here  the  army  may  have  crossed. — Vide  M^Culloch,  p.  523 ; 
Boffius'  Travels  in  Louisiana,  p.  282. 
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the  Governor  concluded  that  the  soldiers  had  been  massa- 
cred; but  dissembled  his  indignation  for  the  present^  lest 
he  should  create  difficulties  and  delay  his  progress.  He  con- 
tinued his  marchy  therefore,  in  company  with  Tuscaloosa^ 
apparently  on  amicable  termsy  though  they  were  secretly 
distrustful  of  each  other,  and  the  Cacique  felt  that  he  was  a 
land  of  prisoner.  In  the  course  of  their  march,  Tuscaloosa 
despatched  one  of  his  people  to  a  town  called  Mauvila,*  under 
pretext  of  ordering  a  supply  of  proyisions  and  Indian  attend- 
ants for  the  army.  On  me  third  day,  as  they  drew  near  to 
Mauvila^  their  route  lay  through  a  very  populous  country. 
At  a  very  early  hour  the  next  morning,  De  Soto  sunajnoned 
two  confidential  men,  named  Gonzalo  Quadrado  Xaramiilo, 
and  Diego  Yasquez,  sent  them  in  advance,  with  orders  to 
enter  the  village,  observe  what  was  going  on,  and  there  await 
his  arrival. 

Assembling  a  hundred  horse  and  a  hundred  foot  as  a 
vanguard,  he  then  set  off  with  these  for  the  villaffe,  ordering 
Xiouis  de  Moscoso,  the  Camp-Master  General,  to  follow 
speedily  with  the  remainder  of  the  forces.  The  Caciqae 
Tuscaloosa,  accompanied  the  Governor;  being  evidendy 
i^tained  as  a  kind  of  hostage. 

About  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  October  the  18th,. 
they  arriv^  before  Mauvila.t  This  was  the  Cacique's 
stronghold,  where  he  and  his  principal  warriors  resided  f 
and  being  on  the  frontiers  of  his  territories,  it  was  strongly 
fortified.     It  stood  in  a  fine  plain,  surrounded  by  a  high 

« 

*  Maville,  in  the  Portuguese  account 

1r  This  town  is  supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  Alabama, 
about  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Tombeche,  within  a  bundRi 
miles  from  Peosacola.  There  is  little  doubt  that  it  gave  the  name  to 
the  present  river  and  bay  of  Mobile.  The  letters  v  and  h  are  often  used 
indifferently  in  Spanish,  in  place  of  each  other,  and  ardculated  in  nearly 
the  same  manner.  Charlevoix,  in  his  Journal  Historique^  Let.  33)  p.  452^ 
tSLjB :  ^<  Oarcilaso  de  la  Vega,  dans  son  Histoire  de  la  Floride,  ]>arle  d*iine 
Bourgade  appellee  Mauvila,  laquelle  a  sans  doute  donn^e  son  noma  la 
Biyiere,  et  a  la  nation,  qui  ^tait  Stabile  sur  ses  bords.  Ces  Mauviliens 
^taient  alors  tres-puissans  ;  a  peine  en  reste-t-il  aujourd*hui  qudqnes  ves- 
tiges.'* In  the  account  of  these  marchings,  and  of  the  affiitirs  at  Mauvila, 
X  have  collated  the  narratives  of  the  Inca  and  the  Portuguese  author,  and 
have  availed  myself  of  both  accounts,  where  they  were  not  totally  ineoon- 
cilable.  The  Inca,  as  usual,  is  much  the  most  minute,  graphic,  and  cba- 
raoteristic,  and  supports  bis  main  authority  in  various  places,  by  extracta 
.&om  the  journals  of  the  two  soldiers. 
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-wall  formed  of  huge  trnnks  of  trees  driven  into  the  ground, 
side  by  side,  and  wedged  together.  These  were  crossed 
-within  and  without  by  others  smaller  and  longer,  bound  to- 
them  by  bands  made  of  split  reeds  and  wild  vines.  The 
whole  was  thickly  plastered  over  with  a  kind  of  mortar, 
made  of  clay  and  straw  trampled  together,  which  filled  up 
every  chink  and  crevice  of  the  wood-work,  appearing  as  if 
smoothed  with  a  trowel.  Throughout  its  whole  circuit,  the 
wall  was  pierced  with  loopholes,  from  whence  arrows  might 
be  dischai'ged  at  an  enemy,  and  at  every  fifty  paces  it  was 
surmounted  by  a  tower,  capable  of  holding  seven  or  eight 
fighting  men.  Numbers  oi  the  trees  which  had  been  driven 
into  the  ground  had  taken  root,  and  flourished,  springing  up 
out  of  the  rampart,  and  spreading  their  branches  above  it,  so 
as  to  form  a  circle  of  foliage  round  the  village.  There  were 
but  two  gates  to  the  place,  one  to  the  east  the  other  to  the 
west.     In  the  centre  was  a  large  square,  around  which*  the 

Srincipal  dwellings  were  erected.  The  whole  number  of 
onses  in  the  place  did  not  exceed  eighty,  but  they  were  of 
large  size,  capable  of  lodging  from  five  to  fifteen  hundred 
persons  each*  They  were  built  after  the  Indian  fashion,  not 
divided  into  apartments,  but  consisting  simply  of  one  great 
hall,  like  a  church;  and  as  they  belonged  either  to  the* 
Cacique  or  to  his  principal  subjects,  they  were  constructed 
with  more  than  usual  skill.* 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 


1540.  When  the  Governor  and  his  van-guard  appeared 
before  the  town,  a  splendid  train  of  warrioins  came  forth  tO' 
receive  them,  painted,  decorated,  and  clad  in  robes  of  skins- 
and  flaunting  feathers  of  every  brilliant  colour.  This  caval- 
cade advanced  singing  and  dancing,  and  playing  on  rude  in- 
struments of  music.  To  these  succeeded  a  band  of  young 
damsels,  beautiful  in  form  and  feature,  as  the  natives  of  this 
part  of  the  country  generally  were. 

In  this  way  the  Governor  entered  the  village,  side  by  side 
with  the  Cacique  in  his  flaming  mantle  of  scarlet,  followed 
by  a  train  of  horsemen  in  glittering  armour,  and  preceded- 

*  Thb  description  of  MauviU  is  entiiely  from  the  Incs, 
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by  groups  of  Indian  dancing.  Having  reached  the  sqaare^ 
they  alighted,  the  Governor  ordering  that  the  horses  should 
he  taken  outside  the  village  and  tethered  until  quarters  were 
provided  for  them.  The  Cacique  then,  addressing  Joan 
Oitiz,  the  interpreter,  pointed  out  one  of  the  largest  hooses 
which  had  been  prepared  for  De  Soto  and  his  principal  offi- 
cers, and  an  adjacent  one  for  his  servants  and  attendants* 
The  rest  of  the  troops  were  lodged  in  cabins  of  bark  and 
branches,  constructed  for  their  reception  about  a  bow-shot 
without  the  walls.  The  Governor,  although  not  well  pleased 
with  an  arrangement  which  would  separate  him  from  his 
troops,  replied,  that  it  should  be  attended  to  when  the  Camp- 
Master  arrived.  The  Cacique  then  signified  a  wish  to  be 
left  to  himself,  but  was  given  to  understand  that  he  must 
^continue  with  De  Soto.  The  haughty  spirit  of  Tucaloosa 
warmed  at  being  thus  kept  in  thraldom.  He  told  De  Soto 
that  he  might  depart  in  peace  whenever  he  pleased ;  but  that 
^he  must  not  attempt  to  carry  him  out  of  his  dominions.  So 
^6aying,  he  entered  a  house  where  some  of  his  subjects  were 
•assembled,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows.  The  moment  he 
was  gone,  Gonzalo  Quadrado  Xaramillo,  one  of  the  cavaliers 
who  had  been  sent  forward  to  observe  the  movements  of  the 
Indians,  approached  the  Governor,  and  reported  that  various 
^circumstances  had  led  him  to  suspect  some  dark  and  treacher- 
ous plot.  He  stated  that,  in  the  few  houses  within  sight, 
more  than  ten  thousand  chosen  warriors  were  assembled ;  not 
one  of  them  old,  or  of  the  servile  class,  but  all  fighting  men, 
young,  noble,  and  well  armed :  and  that  many  of  the  nouses 
were  filled  with  weapons.  Not  a  child  was  to  be  found  in 
the  place ;  and  thougn  there  were  many  females,  they  were 
-all  young  girls.  The  inhabitants,  too,  had  been  diligently 
•employed  in  strengthening  the  palisades  round  the  town,  and 
in  clearing  the  fields,  for  a  considerable  distance  round  the 
"village.  The  very  roots  and  herbage  had  been  pulled  up 
hy  the  hand  as  if  to  clear  the  ground  for  battle. 

The  Governor  reflecting  for  a  moment,  directed  word  to 
be  passed  secretly  from  one  to  the  other,  among  the  troopers, 
to  hold  themselves  ready  for  action.  He  also  charged  Aara- 
millo  to  communicate  all  that  he  had  observed  to  the  Master 
*of  the  Camp,  the  moment  he  should  arrive,  in  order  that  he 
might  make  his  ariungements  accordingly.    Meanwhile  he 
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<[eteriDine(l  to  observe  a  friendly  demeanour^  and  endeavour 
to  conciliate  the  Caciqae  by  courteous  treatment. 

Word  was  now  brought  to  the  Governor  that  his  servants- 
Lad  prepared  the  morning's  meal  in  one  of  the  houses  which 
looked  upon  the  square  ^  he  immediately  sent  Juan  Ortiz  to 
invite  Tuscaloosa  to  the  repast^  as  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  eat  together. 

Juan  Ortiz  presented  himself  at  the  door  of  the  large  house- 
into  which  the  Cacique  had  entered,  but  several  Indians  met 
him  at  the  threshold  and  refused  him  admittance.  The^ 
message  he  brought  was  passed  in  to  their  Chief,  and  word 
returned  that  he  would  come  to  the  Governor  immediately. 

Some  time  having  elapsed  without  his  appearing,  Juan 
Ortiz  delivei'ed  a  second  message,  and  received  a  similar- 
reply.  Afler  another  interval,  he  returned  a  third  time,  and 
called  out,  ^'  Tell  Tuscaloosa  to  come  forth ;  the  food  is^ 
upon  the  table,  and  the  Governor  is  waiting  for  him.'' 

Upon  this,  an  Indian  who  appeared  to  be  the  General,, 
stepped  from  the  threshold.  He  was  in  a  furious  heat,  and 
his  eyes  flashed  fire.  **  Who  are  these  robbers  ?  these  vaga- 
bonds ! "  he  cried,  "  who  keep  calling  to  my  Chief,  Tusea- 
loosa.  Come  forth !  come  forth !  with  as  little  reverence  as  if 
he  were  one  of  them  ?  By  the  sun  and  moon !  this  insolence 
is  no  longer  to  be  borne.  Let  us  cut  them  to  pieces  on  the* 
spot,  and  put  an  end  to  their  tyranny." 

Scarcely  had  he  spoken  these  words,  when  a  follower 
stepped  up  behind  him,  and  placed  in  his  hand  a  bow  and 
aiTows.  The  Indian  general  threw  from  his  shoulders  the 
folds  of  a  superb  mantle  of  martin  skins,  which  was  buttoned 
round  his  neck,  and  baring  his  arm,  drew  to  the  head  an> 
arrow,  levelled  at  a  knot  of  Spaniards  in  the  square.  Before 
he  had  time  to  wine  the  shaft,  a  blow  from  the  sword  of 
Baltazar  de  Gallegos  laid  open  the  whole  of  the  side  exposed 
by  throwing  back*  his  mantle :  his  entrails  gushed  out,  and 
he  fell  dead  on  the  spot.* 

His  son,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  of  noble  demeanour,  sprang' 
forward  to  avenge  his  death,  and  discharged  six  or  seven 
arrows  as  fast  as  he  could  draw  them ;  but  seeing  that  they 
struck  harmless  upon  the  armour  of  Gallegos,  he  took  his 
bow  in  both  hands,  and  closing  with  the  Spaniard,  gave  him 

•  Portuguese  Nanative,  c.  13.  -  ' 
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three  or  four  blows  on  the  head,  with  such  rapidity  and 
-force,  that  the  blood  spouted  from  beneath  his  casque,  and 
ran  over  his  forehead.  Gallegos,  as  soon  as  he  could  recover 
from  the  surprise,  gave  the  savage  two  thrusts  in  the  breast 
with  his  sword,  that  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet 

The  war-whoop  now  rang  through  the  village.  Multi- 
tudes of  warriors,  ready  armed,  poured  from  every  house^ 
and  attacked  the  Spaniards  who  were  scattered  about  the 
principal  street.  Though  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  the 
Spaniards  kept  a  bold  face  to  the  enemy,  fighting  stoutly, 
and  disputing  the  ground  inch  by  inch,  until  they  retreated 
out  of  the  capital,  leaving  five  of  their  number  slain. 

Numbers  of  the  cavalry  who  had  tethered  their  horses 
outside  the  walls,  and  returned  into  the  street,  seeing  the 
furious  onset  of  the  natives,  ran  out  of  the  gate  to  the  places 
where  their  steeds  were  tied.  Those  who  made  most  speed 
were  enabled  to  mount  Some  who  lingered,  had  onlj 
time  to  cut  the  reins  or  halters  of  their  horses  and  drive 
them  off;  while  others,  still  more  pressed,  were  obliged  to 
abandon  them  to  their  fate ;  having  the  grief  of  seeing 
them  shot  by  innumerable  arrows,  amidst  the  exulting  yells 
of  the  savages. 

The  enemy  being  in  great  force^  divided  into  two  bands; 
one  to  encounter  the  retreating  Spaniards,  the  other  to  kill 
their  horses,  and  gather  the  baggage  and  efiects  of  the  army, 
which  had  by  this  time  arrived,  and  lay  heaped  under  the 
wail  and  about  the  fields.  Every  thing  thus  fell  into  the 
enemy's  hands,  except  the  baggage  of  Andres  de  Yascon- 
cellos,  which  had  not  yet  been  brought  up.  The  spoils  were 
conveyed  by  the  Indians  into  their  capital  with  great  triumph, 
and  put  into  their  houses.  They  knocked  off  the  chains  of 
the  slaves  who  carried  the  baggc^e  of  the  Spanish  army,  and 
gave  them  weapons  to  fight  with. 

Meanwhile  the  few  cavaliers  who  had  been  able  to  mount 
their  horses,  together  with  some  troopers,  iust  arrived  from 
the  main  body,  united  their  forces  and  endeavoured  to  pro- 
tect their  comrades  who  were  fighting  on  foot.  The  approach 
of  the  cavalry  checked  the  impetuosity  of  the  Indians  and 
:afforded  time  for  the  Spaniards  to  rally  and  form  themselves 
into  two  bodies,  one  or  horse  the  other  of  foot  They' then 
charged  the  enemy  with  a  fury,  inspired  by  their  recent 
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-maltreatment,  and  drove  them  back  into  the  village,  whither 
-they  would  have  followed  them,  bat  were  assailed  with  suck 
showers  of  stones  and  arrows  from  the  wall  and  loop-holes, 
^at  they  were  compelled  to  draw  back. 

The  savsi^es  seeing  them  retreat,  again  rushed  forth,  some 
by  the  gate,  others  letting  themselves  down  from  the  wall  ; 
:tind  closing  with  their  enemies,  seized  hold  of  the  very  lances 
-of  the  horsemen,  struggling  with  them  until  drawn  more  than 
two  hundred  paces  from  the  wall. 

In  this  way  they  fought  backwards  and  fonii'ards  for 
three  hours  without  intermission;  the  Spaniards  always 
standing  by  each  other  and  keeping  their  front  to  the  enemy^ 
in  which  alone  consisted  tlieir  safely,  being  so  few  in  number. 
They  found,  however,  that  they  suffered  too  severely  when 
near  the  village,  from  the  missiles  launched  from  the  wall, 
and  that  their  best  chance  was  in  the  open  fields'  where  they 
had  room  to  manage  their  horses  and  wield  their  lances. 

Throughout  all  these  attacks  and  defences,  Baltazar  de 
Oallegos, — the  same  who  had  struck  the  first  blow  in  the 
battle, — was  ever  in  front,  and  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight. 
His  perilous  deeds  were  anxiously  watched  from  afar,  by  his 
t>rotner,  Fray  Juan  de  Gallegos,  a  worthy  Dominican  frinr. 
Mounted  on  horseback,  in  his  monk's  dress,  with  a  broad 
clerical  hat  on  his  head,  he  hovered  about  the  skirts  of  the 
battle,  spurrine  after  the  sqaadron  in  its  attacks,  wheeling^ 
ixmnd  and  galloping  ofi*  in  its  retreats.  The  worthy  friar  was 
not  a  fighting  man ;  his  only  object  was  to  call  his  brother 
•out  of  me  anray,  and  mount  him  on  the  horse  which  he  be* 
strode,  that  he  might  fight  with  more  effect  and  less  danger. 

The  bold  Baltazar,  however,  heeded  not  his  brother's 
calls.  Considering  that  his  honour  would  not  permit  him 
to  leave  his  post,  he  continued  fighting  on  foot  At  lengthy 
the  peculiar  dress  of  the  priest,  and  his  loud  and  repeated 
-calls  to  his  brother,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  enemy,  who 
probably  supposed  him  some  chieftain  encouraging  his 
:8oldiers.  Accordingly,  in  one  of  the  retreats,  as  the  friar's 
broad  back  was  turned  upon  the  foe,  and  he  was  galloping 
off  at  full  speed,  an  Indian  warrior  sped  a  shaft  with  so  true 
an  aim,  that^  though  at  a  great  distance,  it  struck  him 
between  the  shoulders.  Fortunately,  he  was  protected  by 
the  two  hoods  of  his  dress,  whidi  lay  in  thick  folds  upon 
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liisback;  his  broad  hat  also,  secured  bj  a  cord  under  hit 
cliin,  had  fallen  back  in  his  flight,  and  hung  like  a  shield 
upon  his  shoulders  ;  the  arrow,  therefore,  met  with  so  much 
resistance  as  to  make  but  a  slight  wound.  It,  however, 
damped  the  fraternal  zeal  of  the  spiritual  warrior,  who  from 
that  time  kept  himself  at  a  wary  distance  from  the  battle* 
>  A  harder  fate  befell  Don  Carlos  Enriquez,  a  youthful 
cavalier,  who  had  mamed  a  niece  of  the  Adelantado,  and 
was  beloved  by  the  whole,  army  for  his  urbanity  and  Im 
virtues.  From  the  commencement  of  the  battle  he  had 
fought  valiantly,  and  was  conspicuous  in  eveiy  assault- 
In  the  last  charge  his  horse  was  wounded  in  the  breast  by 
an  arrow,  which  remained  buried  in  the  flesh.  As  soon  as 
the  squadron  had  retreated,  Don  Carlos  endeavoured  to  draw 
foith  the-  shaft.  Passing  his  lance  from  his  right  to  his 
lefl  hand,  he  leianed  forward,  and  stooping  over  the  neck  of 
his  horse,  seized  the  dart,  and  endeavoured  to  pull  it  forth. 
In  his  exertion,  he  leaned  so  much  on  one  side  as  to  expose 
his  neck,  the  only  part  of  his  person  unprotected  by  armour.* 
In  an  instant,  an  aiTow,  tipped  with  flint,  came  with  the 
swiftness  of  lightning,  buried  itself  in  his  throat,  and  the 
poor  youth  fell  from  his  horse  mortally  wounded,  though  he 
did  not  expire  until  the  following  day. 

The  Spaniards  suflered  severely  in  these  repeated  con-* 
flicts ;  but  their  loss  was  nothing  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  Indians,  who  had  no  defensive  armour,  and  on  whom* 
every  blow  was  efliective.  Seeing  what  advantage  the  Spa-* 
niards  derived  from  ihdu?  horses  in  the  open  field,  their 
enemies  now  shut  themselves  up  within  their  village,  closing? 
the  ^ates  and  manning  the  ramparts. 

L^on  this  the  Governor  ordered  the  cavalry,  being  the< 
best  armed,  to  dbmount,  and  taking  bucklers  for  their 
defence,  and  battle-axes  in.  their  hands,  to  break  open  the 
gates,  and  strive  to  take  the  village  by  storm. 

In  an  instant  a  band  of  two  hundred  resolute  cavaliers 
dashed  forward  to  the  assault*.  Thie  savages  received  them 
valiantly,  and  beat  them  back  sevtcral  times.  The  gate,  how- 
ever, was  soon  broken  open  and  the  Spaniards  rushed  ioy 
pell-mell,  amidst  a  shower  of  darts  and  stones.  The  opening 
being  too  narrow  to  admit  them  all  readily,  scMue  attacbsa 
the  wall  with  their  axes;  quickly  demolished  the  frail &eiDg: 
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of  day  and  straw^  and  laying  bare  the  cross-heams  and  their 
fastenings,  assisted  each  other  to  scramble  up  by  them,  and 
tbua  got  into  the  village  to  the  aid  of  their  comrades. 

The  savages  fought  desperately,  both  in  the  streets  and 
from  the  tops  of  liouses.  The  Spaniards,  galled  by  missiles 
firoin  the  latter,  and  fearful  that  their  enemies  would  retake 
the  houses  already  gained,  set  them  on  fire*  Being  composed 
of  reeds  and  other  combustible  materials,  they  were  soon 
-wrapped  in  flames  and  smoke,  which  added  to  the  horror  of 
the  Bcenfi. 

While  this  conflict  was  r^ing  in  one  part  of  the  village, 
a  kind  of  siege  was  going  on  in  another.  The  moment  they 
had  closed  their  spates,  the  enemy  turned  their  attention  to 
the  large  house  m  the  square,  which  had  been  assigned  for 
the  use  of  the  Governor's  retinue,  and  in  which  all  his  camp 
equipage  was  deposited.  They  had  not  assailed  it  before, 
supposing  it  to  be  in  their  power:  they  now,  therefore, 
repaired  to  it  merely  to  share  the  spoils,  but,  to  their  surprise, 
found  it  strongly  defended.  Within  were  three  cross-Dow- 
men,  five  halbeidiars  of  the  Governor's  guard,  who  usually 
accompanied  his  camp  equipage,  and  an  Indian,  armed  with 
bow  and  arrows,  who  had  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Spa- 
niards on  their  first  landing,  and  had  ever  since  proved 
faithful  to  them.  Besides  these  fighting  men,  there  were  a 
priest,  a  friar,  and  two  slaves  belonging  to  the  Governor. 
One  and  all  defended  the  house  stoutly :  the  laymen  with 
their  weapons,  the  priests  with  their  devotions.  The  savages 
tried  in  vain  to  gain  the  portal.  They  then  mounted  on  the 
roof,  and  made  an  opening  in  three  or  four  places ;  but  so 
well  did  the  cross-bowmen  and  the  Indian  ply  their  weapons, 
that  when  an  enemy  showed  himself  at  any  of  the  openings, 
he  W88  immediately  transfixed  by  an  arrow. 

Thus  did  this  little  garrison  maintain  a  desperate  and 
almost  hopeless  defence,  until  De  Soto  and  his  followers 
having  fought  their  way  into  the  villa^,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, arrived  at  the  door  of  the  dwelling,  and  dispersed  its 
assailants.  The  fighting  poi*tion  of  the  garrison  mingled  with 
their  comrades  and  continued  the'  strife ;  the  clerical  portion 
took  refuge  in  the  fields,  where  they  could  carry  on  their 
spiritual  warfare  with  equal  vigour  and  more  security. 

The  wild  and  mingled  afiray  had  now  lasted  four  hours, 
but  nothing  could  quell  the  fury  of  the  Indians,  who  dis- 
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dained  either  to  yield  or  ask  quarter.  Many  of  the  Spaniards^ 
exhausted  by  the  fierce  strife,  fainting  and  choked  with  thirtst, 
ran  to  a  pool  of  water,  crimsoned  with  the  blood  of  the  dead 
and  dying,  and  haying  refreshed  themselves,  hastened  hack 
and  rushed  again  into  the  battle.* 

De  Soto  had  hitherto  fought  on  foot,  but  as  usual,  waxing 
hot  with  his  exertions,  he  hastened  out  of  the  village,  seized  a 
horse,  sprang  into  the  saddle,  and  followed  by  Nuno  Tobar, 
^loped  back  into  the  square,  lance  in  hand,  shouting  the 
battle-cry  of  *'  Our  Lady  and  Santiago !"  Calling  out  to  the 
Spaniards  to  make  way  for  him,  he  dashed  among  the 
thickest  of  the  enemy; — Tobar  followed.  They  spurred 
their  charters,  up  and  down,  through  the  multitude  in  the 
square  and  principal  street ;  trampling  down  some,  lancing 
others  right  and  left,  and  leaving  a  track  of  carnage  wher* 
ever  they  passed. 

In  this  wild  m^I^e,  as  the  Governor  rose  in  his  stirrups  to 
pierce  an  Indian^  another,  who  was  behind,  aimed  at  the  part 
exposed  between  the  saddle  and  the  cuirass,  and  buried  an 
arrow  in  his  thigh.  In  the  confusion  of  the  combat,  De  Soto 
had  no  time  to  extract  the  arrow,  which  remained  rankling 
in  the  wound  for  several  hours,  during  which  time,  tbough 
unable  to  sit  in  his  saddle,  he  continued  fighting  on  horse- 
back ;  "  a  proof,"  says  the  Inca  Garcilaso,  **  not  merely  of 
his  valour,  but  of  his  good  horsemanship." 

Meanwhile  the  fire  was  raging  through  the  village,  and 
tnaking  horrible  ravages  among  the  enemy.  Those  who 
continued  within  doors  were  consumed  by  the  flames  or 
irtifled  by  the  smoke :  those  who  fought  from  the  roofs  were 
either  cut  off  by  the  fire,  or  obliged  to  throw  themselves  down* 
Many  women  and  children  perished  in  their  dwellings. 

At  one  time,  a  strong  wind  swept  both  flames  and  sitioke 
alon^  the  street  upon  the  Indians,  who,  while  thus  blinded 
and  bewildered,  were  charged  by  their  enemies  and  driven 
back ;  but  the  wind  veering,  favoured  them  in  turn,  and  they 
soon  reined  all  the  ground  they  had  lost. 

Maddened  at  seeing  their  ranks  thinned,  and  their  vrar> 
riors  lying  slaughtered  in  heaps,  the  savages  called  upon 
their  women  to  seize  the  weapons  of  the  slain  and  revenge 
their  death.  Many  had  already  been  fighting  by  the  side  of 
tSieir  husbands,  but  on  this  appeal  every  one  rushed  to  the 

*  Portuguese  Narrative,  c,  16. 
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Gonfiict.  Some  armed  themselves  with  the  swords, .  knces^ 
and  partisans  of  the  Spanish  soldiery,  who  had  been  either 
killed  or  disarmed,  and  thus  womioed  them  with  their  own 
weapons ;  others  seized  bows  and  arrows,  which  they  plied 
with'  strength  and  skill  almost  e^ual  with  that  of  their  hus- 
bands. In  their  fury,  they  threw  themselves  before  the 
men,  and  even  rushed  upon  the  weapons  of  their  enemies  ; 
for  die  courage  of  woman,  when  once  roused,  is  fierce  and 
desperate,  and  her  spirit  more  reckless  and  vehement  than 
that  of  nian.  The  Spaniards,  however,  having  consideration 
for  their  sex,  and  pity  for  their  despair,  abstained  from  slay- 
ing or  wounding  them. 


CHAPTER  XXXVni. 


1540*  While  the  battle  was  thus  raging  at  Manvila,  Luis 
de  Moscoso,  Master  of  the  Camp  was  loitering  by  the  way 
with  his  forces.  Instead  of  speedily  following  the  vp.nguard 
led  by  De  Soto,  he  had  sallied  forth  late  from  l^s  encamp* 
ment  and  permitted  his  men  to  scatter  themselves  about  the 
fields^  hunting  and  amusing  themselves.  So  long  a  time 
having  now  elapsed  since  they  experienced  any  hostility  from 
tlie  natives,  they  had  lost  all  fear  and  precaution. 

In  this  way  they  straggled  negligently  and  tardily  for- 
ward, unsuspicious  of  danger.  At  length,  those  in  front 
heard  the  distant  clangour  of  trumpet  and  drum,  mingled 
with  the  yells  and  shouts  of  combatants,  and  beheld  a  column 
of  smoke  rising  in  the  air..  Suspecting  the  cause^  they  parsed 
the  alarm,  from  mouth  to  mouth,  to  those  who  were  behind, 
and  pressed  forward  with  all  speed  to  the  sc^ne  of  action. 
It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  they  reached  it. 

Among  the  foremost  who  arrived  before  the  village  was 
Diego  de  Soto,  nephew  to  the  Governor.  Learning  the  fate 
of  his  cousin  Don  Carlos  Enriquez,  to  whom  he  was  tenderlv 
attached,  he  vowed  to  revenge  his  death.  Throwing  himself 
from  his  horse,  and  seizing  a  buckljer,  he  rushed  into  the 
village,  sword  in  hand,  and  plunged  into .  the  tliickest,  of  the 
fight.  Scarcely,  however,  had  ne  entered,  when  an  arrow- 
pierced  his  eye  and  came  out  at  the  back  of  his  head.  lie 
fell  to  the  earth,  without  uttering  a  word,  and  died  the  fol- 
lowing day  in  great  agony.     His  death  added  to  the  afflic-*. 
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lion  wldch  the  army  felt  for  that  of  his  brave  oonsm*  Hie 
two  young  friends  and  relations,  thus  united  in  deatn,  were 
generous  spirits,  worthy  alike  of  each  other's  affection,  and 
of  such  an  uncle. 

When  the  rear-guard  arrived  at  the  village,  great  num- 
bers of  the  savages  were  fighting  in  the  adjacent  fields, 
wrhere  the  ground  had  been  cleared  and  prepared  for  action. 
The  Spaniards  assailed  them  vigorously,  and  had  a  long  and 
obstinate  combat ;  for  many  of  me  native  warriors  had  clam- 
bered over  the  walls,  and  advanced  into  the  field.  At  length 
the  Indians  were  routed  and  fled.  Being  pursued  by  the 
horsemen,  few  escaped  destruction. 

Aittiough  it  was  now  near  the  hour  of  sunset,  the  shouts 
and  battle  cries  of  the  combatants  still  arose  irom  the  burn- 
ing viUi^e.  As  yet,  from  want  of  space,  no  horseman  had 
fought  within  the  walls,  except  De  Soto  and  Nuno  Tobar ; 
but  now  a  great  number  of  cavalry  dashed  in  at  the  ^te, 
dispersing  themselves  through  the  streets,  routing  and  kmisg 
all  the  natives  they  encountered. 

Ten  or  twelve  cavaliers  spurred  up  the  main  street,  where 
the  battle  was  hottest,  and  coming  upon  the  rear  of  a  body 
of  Indians,  male  and  female,  who  were  fighting  with  the  iurj 
of  demons,  broke  through  them  with  such  impetuosity,  as 
not  merely  to  overturn  them,  but  also  several  of  the  Spaniards 
with  whom  they  were  contending.  The  carnage  was  hor- 
rible, for  the  savages  refused  to  surrender  or  lay  down  their 
arms,  but  fought  until  all  were  slain. 

Thus  ended  this  saneuinary  struggle,  which  had  continued 
during  nine  hours.  The  village  was  a  smoking  ruin,  covered 
with  slain,  and  victory  declared  for  the  Spaniards,  just  as  the 
sun  went  down.  The  last  Indian  warrior  that  wielded  a 
weapon  was  one  of  those  who  fought  in  the  village.  Hewa» 
80  blinded  by  fury  as  to  be  unconscious  of  the  fate  of  his 
comrades,  until  glancing  his  eye  around,  he  beheld  them  all 
^ing  dead.  Seeing  further  contest  hopeless,  he  turned  to 
fly,  and  reaching  tfc  wall,  spran?  lightly  to  the  top,  thinking 
to  escape  into  the  fields.  Here,  nowever,  to  his  dismay,  he 
beheld  squadrons  of  horse  and  foot  below  him,  and  the  field 
covcnred  with  his  slaughtered  countrymen.  Escape  was  im- 
possible ;  death  or  slavery  avraited  h'im.  In  his  despair,  he 
snatched  the  string  from  his  bow,  passed  it  round  his  neck, 
^nd  listening  the  other  end  to  a  branch  of  one  of  the  trees 
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that  grew  out  of  the  rampart,  threw  himself  from  the  wall^ 
and  %va8  strangled  before  the  Spaniards  had  time  to  prereat 
the  catastrophe. 

Such  was  the  deadly  battle  of  Maurila,  one  of  the  most 
fsanguiiiarj,  considering  the  number  of  combatants,  whicli 
bad  occurred  among  the  discoveries  of  the  new  world.  Forqr- 
two  Spaniards  fell  in  the  conflict ;  eighteen  of  them  received 
their  latal  wounds  either  in  the  eyes  or  mouth,  for  the  Indians, 
finding  their  bodies  cased  in  armour,  aimed  at  their  faces* 
There  scarcely  remained  a  Spaniard  that  was  not  more  or 
less  wounded,  some  in  many  places.  Thirteen  died  before 
their  wounds  could  be  dressed,  and  twenty-two  after,  so  that 
in  all  eighty-two  perished.  To  this  loss  must  be  added  that 
of  £)rty-two  horses  killed  by  the  enemy,  and  mourned  by 
the  Spaniards  as  if  they  had  been  so  many  fellow-soldiers. 

Among  the  Indians,  the  havoc  was  almost  incredible 
Several  thousand  are  said  to  have  perished  by  fire  and 
«word.  The  plain  around  the  village  was  strewn  with  more 
than  twenty-live  hundred  bodies*  Within  the  walls  the 
streets  were  blocked  up  with  dead.  A  great  number  of 
persons  were  destroyed  in  their  houses  by  fire.  In  one 
building  alone  a  thousand  perished,  the  flames  having  entered 
by  the  door,  prevented  their  escape,  and  thus  all  were  either 
burnt  or  suffocated :  the  greater  part  were  females. 

Without  the  walls,  the  body  of  Tuscaloosa  the  younger 
was  found  among  the  slain ;  but  the  fate  of  his  father  was 
never  satisfactorily  ascertained.  According  to  the  Por* 
tuguese  narrative,  several  Indian  prisoners  affirmed,  that  on 
the  grand  assault  of  the  village  by  De  Soto  and  his  horse* 
men,  Tuscaloosa's  warriors  entreated  him  to  withdraw  from 
the  conflict,  and  put  himself  into  a  place  of  security,  in 
order  that,  should  they  perish  in  battle,  as  all  had  resolved  to 
do,  rather  than  tnni  their  backs,  he  might  survive  to  govern 
the  country.  The  proud  Cacique  at  first  resisted  their 
entreaties,  but  at  length,  overcome  by  their  urgent  supplica* 
tions,  he  fled  from  the  ill-fated  town,  accompanied  by  a  small 
body  of  natives,  carrying  with  him  his  scarlet  mantle  and  the 
choicest  things  he  could  find  among  the  Spanish  baggage. 
According  to  tlie  Inca,  however,  the  account  generally  believed 
by  the  Spaniards  was  that  he  had  perished  in  the  flames; 
and  this,  in  fact,  is  most  consistent  with  his  haughty  and 
patriotic  spirit,  which  would  scarcely  permit  him  to  survive 
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80  rainous  a  defeat,  and  desert  his  capital  and  people,  in  the 
moment  of  their  most  imminent  peril.  He  was  evidei^tly 
one  of  the  bravest  as  well  as  proudest  and  most  potent  of  the 
native  princes.  His  name  is  still  heard  in  that  land  which 
he  loved  so  well^  and  defended  so  desperately ;  and  it  is  a 
name  which  deserves  to  be  held  in  veneratipn  as  that  of  a 
hero  and  a  patriot. 

Note. — The  Inca  and.  the  Portuguese  historiaa  differ  widely  in  their 
estimate  of  the  killed  and  wounded  in  this  action.  Garcilaso  de  la  V^a 
states  the  loss  of  the  Spaniards  to  have  been  eighty-two,  and  of  the  Indians 
aboTe  eleren  thousand.  The  Portuguese  narrator  states  the  Spanish  loss  to 
luLve  been  e^;btaen  killed  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  wounded,  and  of  the 
Indians  twet^ty-five  hundred  alain ;  which  is  the  number  stated  by  the  Inca 
to  have  been  killed  in  the  battle  outside  the  town.  The  statement  of  the 
Inca  IS  given  more  in  detail,  and  apparently  with  a  more  intimate  know- 
ledge of  facts ;  having  the  statements  of  three  several  eye-witnesses,  from 
wfaieh  to  make  up  his  account.  That  of  the  Portuguese  is  move  vague  and 
general.  The  estimate  of  the  Inca  may  be  somewhat  exaggerated ;  yet  it 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  the  Mauvilians  were  a  numerous  and 
powerful  tribe,  and  joined  in  this  battle  by  the  warriors  of  neighbouriog 
IM-nvinces;  Theb  number  must  consequenUy  have  been  very  great  It  is 
stated  by  both  writers  that  they  all  foughtto  the  last  gasp, so  that  &e  slaughter 
was  no  doubt  prodigious.  In  to  desperate  and  protracted  a  conflict,  the 
number  of  eighty-two  slain  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniaids,  appears  much 
snore  probable  th^  that  of  eighteen. 


y  ■■■!■  '      ' 
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1540.  The  situation  of  the  Spaniards  after  the  battle  of 
MauvSa  t^as  truly  deplorable.  Most  of  them  -were 'severely 
irounded,-^al)  exhatisted  by  fati^e  and  hunger.  The  village 
teas  reduced  to  ashes  around  them,  and  the  whole  of  their 
^gg^ge  ^^^  Its  -supplies  of  food  and  medicine  had  beeh 
destroyed.  .    .      /  i 

The  first  care  of  De  Soto,  though  badly  wounded  hitastUt 
was  for  his  troops.  Having  ordered  that  the  dead  should!)^ 
collected  together  for  interment  on  the  following  •  dayj  he 
directed  that  immediate  relief  should  be  admimstered  to  tbe 
wounded.  Here,  however,  was  the  difficulty.  There  was 
but  one  surgeon  in  the  army,  and  he  slow  and  miskilftd^ 
There  were  at  least  seventeen  hundred  grievous  woitoi^ 
requiring  a  sui^eon's  care ;  several  having  &llen  to  ih&'thu/^ 
bf  a  single  soldier.  The  mere  flesh  wounds  were  left  for'thk 
pttient  imnself  to  cure;  but  those  in  the  joints,  and-tJthifr 
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eriiical  parts^  which  threatened  to  maim  and  disable  tha 
patient^  required  more  skilful  attention.  Unfortunately,  they 
liad  no  ointments  nor  medicines  of  any  kind,  nor  linen  for 
bandages ;  all  had  been  consumed.  Not  even  shelter  was  to 
be  found  from  the  cold  and  night-dews,  for  not  a  house  in 
the  village  remained  standing.  At  length  branches  of  trees 
Laying  been  brought  from  the  cabins,  erected  without  the 
Tillage,  sheds  were  put  up  against  such  of  the  walls  as  still 
stood.  Under  these  the  wounded  were  conveyed  for  shelter, 
and  straw  spread  for  their  reception.  Those  who  had  been 
least  harmed,  exerted  themselves  to  relieve  their  suffering 
companions.  Some  opened  the  bodies  of  the  dead  Indians, 
and  converted  their  fat  into  ointment ;  others  took  off  their 
own  shirts  and  those  of  their  slaughtered  comrades,  to  make 
bandages  for  the  disabled.  As  these  were  of  linen,  they 
were  set  apart  for  the  severest  wounds;  those  which  were 
slight,  the  Spaniards  bound  with  the  doublets  of  their  slain 
comrades,  and  lining  of  their  hose,  or  other  materials  of  a 
coarser  kind. 

The  horses  which  had  been  killed  were  cut  up,  and  their 
flesh  preserved  for  the  sustenance  of  the  wounded.  In  spite 
of  every  exertion,  however,  many  Spaniards  died  miserably, 
before  any  relief  could  be  administered  to  them.  Thus 
passed  that  wretched  night,  amid  bitter  lamentations  and 
dying  groans.  Such  as  were  able  to  bear  arms,  patrolled  both 
the  camp  and  village,  maintaining  a  vigilant  watch,  in  case 
of  an  assault. 

The  wounded  Spaniards  remained  eight  days  in  these 
miserable  shelters.  They  were  then  removed  to  those  cabins 
which  their  enemies  had  erected  without  the  walls,  where 
they  had  more  comfortable  quarters.  Here  fifteen  more 
days  were  passed.  During  this  period,  the  least  disabled 
sallied  forth  on  foraging  expeditions,  confining  these  to  a 
circuit  of  about  four  leagues,  and  found  abundant  supplies  of 
provisions  in  the  numerous  deserted  hamlets  scattered  about 
the  country. 

In  every  thicket  and  ravine  they  discovered  dead  or  dying 
Indians,  who  had  not  been  able  to  reach  their  homes* 
Many,  also,  had  taken  shelter  in  the  hamlets,  and  lay  there^ 
apparently  without  any  one  to  minister  to  their  necessi^es. 
Jt  was  understood,  however,  that  their  friends  brought  them 
nourishment  by  ni&:ht,  but  returned  to  their  retreats  in; tha 
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tofreata  before  dawn.      The  Spaniards  treated  these  pofir 
savages  with  kindness,  sharing  their  food  widi  them. 

In  foraging  the  woods,  the  troopers  captured  fifteen  or 
twenty  natives.  On  being  asked  wnether  tneir  people  weie 
meditating  another  attack,  they  replied,  that  their  bravest 
warriors  having  fallen  in  the  late  battle,  none  were  left  to 
make  war.  Their  information  appeared  to  be  true;  for^ 
daring  all  the  time  the  Spaniards  remained  in  this  ncdghbonr* 
hood,  no  Indian  ventured  near  their  camp. 

From  the  prisoners  thus  taken,  and  others  captured  m 
different  villages,  they  enquired  concerning  the  past  stratib- 
gems  and  design  of  Tuscaloosa,  which  had  produced  saA 
mischief. 

That  implacable  and  warlike  chieftain,  from  the  time  he 
first  heard  of  the  Spaniards'  approach  towards  his  dominions, 
had  meditated  their  destruction.  With  that  object,  he  bad- 
sent  his  son,  accompanied  by  a  train  of  warriors,  to  watch 
their  movements ;  and  had  engaged  the  natives  of  sevenl 
contiguous  provinces  to  join  in  the  plot,  promising  to  share 
with  them  the  spoils  of  conquest. 

The  women,  too,  most  of  whom  4iad  accompanied  their 
husbands  and  lovers  from  the  neighbouring  districts,  declared 
they  had  been  enticed  to  Mauvila,  by  promises  of  rich  robes 
of  scarlet  cloth,  silks,  linen,  and  velvet,  with  which  to  deco- 
rate themselves  for  their  dances.  They  were  to  have  horses^ 
on  which  to  ride  in  triumph,  and  Spaniards  to  wait  upon 
them  as  slaves.  Many  came  for  the  purpose  of  being  present 
at  a  great  feast,  others  to  participate  m  the  rejoidngs  intend- 
ed to  be  held  after  their  victory,  and  to  witness  the  expl<Hts 
of  their  lovers. 

On  arriving  at  the  village  with  the  Adelantado,  Tacaloofla 
had  held  a  council  with  his  principal  warriors,  in  wbieli  it 
was  debated  whether  they  ehonld  attack  the  van-euard  wfaiek 
had  already  arrived,  or  wait  until  the  whole  shoiud  be  witlmi 
their  power.  It  is  probable  that  the  Indian  Generd's  heat 
and  impatience  caused  the  plot  to  explode  befofe  the  ap» 
pointed  thne. 

.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  Spaniards  lost  all  their  bwgigfr 
sad  private  effects  in  the  oonfls^ration  of  the  village.  Wlttt 
gave  them  the  greatest  concern,  however,  was  the  loss  of  a 
small  portion  of  wine  and  of  wheaten  fiour  which  they  had 
earefully  preserved  for  the  performance  of  mass.    Ail  dia 
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sacerdotal  dresse^i  together  with  the  chalices,  and  other 
articles  of  worship,  were  destroyed;  but  the  loss  of  the 
wfaeaten  flour  was  irreparable.  Consultations  were  held 
between  the  ecclesiastics  and  laymen,  whether  bread  tnade 
of  maize  might  not  be  adopted  in  case  of  extremity ;  it  was, 
hcweyer,  decided,  that  the  use  of  any  thing  but  wheat  waa 
contrary  to  the  canons  of  the  church. 

From  this  time  therefore,  on  Sundays  and  on  saints'  days, 
an  altar  was  prepared,  and  the  priest  officiated,  arrayed  in 
robes  of  dressed  deerskins,  fashioned  in  imitation  of  his  s»!6r» 
dotal  dresses;  performing  all  parts  of  the  ceremony^  except 
consecrating  the  bread  and  wine.  This  constituted  what  the 
Spaniards  called  '*  a  dry  mass.'* 


CHAPTER  XL. 


1540.  While  encamped  at  the  village  of  MauvUa,  over* 
whelmed  with  care  and  anxiety,  De  Soto  was  unexpectedly 
cheered  by  tidings  that  ships  with  white  men  on  board  had 
arriyed  on  the  sea-coast  toward  which  he  was  shaping  his 
course.  He  had  heard  a  rumour  of  this  kind  before  the 
battle,  and  it  was  confirmed  by  some  prisoners  taken  in  the 
village.  He  further  learnt  from  them,  tbatthe  bay  of  Achii» 
si,  where  he  had  directed  Gomez  Arias  and  Diego  Maldo* 
nado  to  cast  anchor,  was  not  more  then  sev^t  days'  journey 
distant.*  He  doubted  not,  therefore,  that  the  ships  m  ques* 
tion  were  commanded  by  those  officers,  and  brought  rein* 
forcements  and  supplies  from  Spain  for  his  project^  settle*- 
ment.  He  now  considered  himself  on  the  eve  of  accomplish* 
ing  his  wishes ; — of  founding  that  colony  which  would  assure 
the  possession  of  the  country  he  had  explored,  and  enable 
him  to  pursue  with  advantage  his  search  for  gold. 

He  had  brought  with  him  thus  far  the  Cacique  made 
prisoner  by  Maidonado  at  the  poil  of  Achusi.  He  had 
always  treated  him  with  great  kindness,  but  had  not  sent 
him  to  his  home,  because  of  the  distance  and  the  hazard  he 
vnMild  incur  of  being  killed  or  captured  by  the  way.  Learn- 
ing, however,  that  the  road  was  now  secure,  he  granted  him 
permission  to  return ;  at  the  same  time,  eamesuy  charging^ 

*  Portuguese  Narratiye,  c.  10.  The  Inca  states  the  distance  at  abottft 
tllisty  lengues. 
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liim  to  preserve  the  friendship  of  the  Spaniards  who  would 
soon  be  residents  in  his  country.  The  Cacique  departed  with 
expressions  of  gratitude  for  the  kindness  he  nad  experienced, 
and  assurances  to  the  Governor  that  he  would  be  happy  to 
yrelcome  him  to  his  territory. 

While  De  Soto  regarded  the  ships  as  the  means  of  con-> 
quest  and  colonization,  many  of  his  followers  only  looked 
iorward  to  their  arrival  as  supplying  the  means  of  escape 
out  of  a  disastrous  country.  Some  of  them  had  been  engaged 
in  the  Conquest  of  Peru,  and  contrasted  the  wealth  of  uat 
golden  empire  with  the  poverty  of  the  land  through  which 
they  had  recently  struggled,  where  neither  gold  nor  silver 
was  to  be  found ;  and  they  did  not  fail  to  dwell  upon  this 
contrast  when  conversing  with  their  companions.  The  Spa- 
niards generally  were  disheartened  by  the  disasters  of  the 
recent  battle,  and  the  implacable  fierceness  displayed  by  the 
natives.  They  saw  that  such  a  people  were  not  to  be  easily 
subjugated.  Instead,  therefore,  of  wearing  themselves  oat 
in  this  unpromising  land,  it  seemed  better  to  seek  other 
countries  already  conquered,  and  abounding  with  wealth,  as 
Mexico  and  Peru,  where  they  might  enrich  themselves  with 
less  risk  and  less  toil.  For  these  reasons  they  determined, 
on  reaching  the  sea-shore,  to  abandon  Florida  and  seek  their 
fortunes  in  New  Spain. 

Secret  information  of  these  rumours  was  brou^t  to  Do 
Soto  by  some  of  his  most  devoted  followers.  He  could 
scarcely  credit  it,  and  went  through  the  camp  at  night,  alone 
and  in  disguise,  to  ascertain  the  truth.  In  this  way  he  ovei^ 
heard  a  conversation  in  the  hut  of  Juan  Gkiytan,  the  tren- 
surer,  in  which  that  cavalier  and  several  of  his  comrades  ex* 
pressed  their  determination  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  and 
dther  sail  for  Mexico  or  Peru,  or  return  to  Spain  iath& 
ships  at  Achusi. 

De  Soto  stood  aghast  at  hearing  these  resolves*  He  saw^ 
that  his  present  force  would  disband  the  moment  .his  followers' 
could  shift  for  themselves ;  and  he  was  aware  tbftt  il  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  raise  a  new  army.  He  had  no 
l>ooty  of  gold  and  silver  to  display,  with  which  to  t^stpt  new 
adventurers;  and  the  specimens  of  pearls  which  he  had  in- 
tended to  send  to  Cuba,  were  all  lost  in  the  confidgi^tidQ  of 
Mauvila.  Should  his  present  forces  desert  him,  tli^tefi;»|?,  he 
irould  be  stripped  of  his  dignity  and  command^  blamed  iHk 
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reputation^  his  fortune  would  be  expended  in  vain,  and  his 
enterprise,  which  had  cost  so  much  toil  and  trouble,  a  subject 
of  scoffing  rather  than  of  renown.  De  Soto  was  a  man  ex- 
tremely jealous  of  his  honour;  and  as  he  reflected  upon 
these  gloomy  prospects,  they  produced  sudden  and  despei-ate 
resolves.  He  disguised  his  anger  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
schemes  he  had  overheard ;  but  determined  to  frustrate  them 
by  turning  his  back  upon  the  coast,  and  striking  again  into 
the  interior. 

He  resolved  neither  to  seek  the  ships,  nor  furnish  any 
tidings  of  himself  until  he  should  have  completed  his  enter- 
prise gloriously,  by  discovering  new  regions  of  wealth,  like* 
those  of  Peru  and  Mexico.* 

A  change  came  over  De  Soto  from  this  day.  He  was- 
frustrated  in  his  favom*ite  scheme  of  colonization,  and  had  lost 
confidence  in  his  followers.  Instead  of  manifesting  his  usual 
frankness,  energy,  and  alacrity,  he  became  a  moody,  irritable, 
discontented  man.  He  no  longer  attempted  to  strike  out 
any  CTeat  undertaking,  but  stung  with  secret  disappointment, 
wandered  recklessly  from  place  to  place,  apparently  without 
order  or  oliject,  as  if  careless  both  of  time  and  of  life,  and" 
only  anxious  to  terminate  his  existence. 

1540.  It  was  on  Sunday,  the  18th  of  November,  that  De 
Soto,   finding  his  troops  sufficiently  recovered  fi'om  their 
wounds  to  bear  the  march,  broke  up  his  encampment  at  Mau- 
vila,  and  turned  his  face  to  the  northward,  to  penetrate  pro- 
vinces which  he  had  not  yet  visited.   His  feelings  and  motives 
for  thus  turning  his  back  upon  the  sea-coast  he  kept  to  him- 
self.    He  was  always  a  man  strict  and  peremptory  in  exact- 
ing military  obedience,  and  if  his  troops  murmured  at  the* 
i^oute  he  chose,  it  is  probable  they  were  overawed  and  reduced 
to  taeit  submission,  by  the  increased  sternness  of  his  mamier. 

The  soldiers  were  provided  with  two  days'  provisions  of 
maize,  yet  they  were  nve  days  traversinor  a  pleasant  though 
uninhabited  country  : — upon  the  sixth  they  entered  the  pro* 
vince  of  Chicaza.f  The  first  village  at  which  they  amve^ 
was  called  Gabusto.  It  was  the  largest  in  the  province, 
and  situated  on  a  river,  wide  and  deep,  with  high  banks.t 

*  It  was  a  Sunday.     Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  L.  3.  c  22.    Fortagues& 
Kelation,  c  19. 
f  The  Portuguese  narrator  says,  they  entered  into  the  province  of  Pafallaya^ 
^  Supposed  to  he  the  Black  Waxilor,  or  Tuscaloosa  lirer. 
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The  Governor,  as  usual,  sent  offers  of  peace  to  the  inhabi* 
tants,  who  rejected  them  with  scorn,  ^^War  is  what  we 
desire,"  was  the  reply;  "a  war  of  fire  and  blood."  Ap- 
proaching the  village,  the  Spaniards  saw  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  warriors  drawn  out  before  it.  These  skirmished 
with  them  for  a  time,  but,  overpowered  by  the  fury  of  their 
attack,  fled  to  the  river.  Some  sprang  into  canoes,  others 
plunged  into  the  water,  and  thus  soon  crossed  to  the  opposite 
bank,  where  their  main  force,  to  the  number  of  eight  thou- 
sand warriora,  was  posted  to  dispute  the  passage. 

The  Spaniards  found  the  village  perfectly  stripped  and 
a^iandoned.  The  inhabitants  had  sent  off  all  their  effects, 
together  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  were  prepared  for 
war.  They  determined  to  rbk  no  open  battle,  but  t-o  dispute 
the  pass  of  the  river,  which,  on  account  of  its  depth  and  high 
banksy  they  could  easily  do.  For  this  purpose  they  had 
stretched  their  forces  two  leagues  along  the  bank,  hoping  to 
compel  the  army  to  take  a  dinerent  route. 

When  night  closed  in  the  Indians  annoyed  their  enemies 
greatly,  by  sudden  attacks  and  frequent  alarms.  They  crossed 
the  river  in  their  canoes  at  different  places,  and  then,  uniting 
in  a  band,  attacked  De  Soto's  camp.  The  Spaniards  made 
use  of  stratagem  in  their  defence.  There  were  three  Isoiding 
places  where  the  natives  disembarked.  Here  the  Spaniards 
dug  pits,  in  which  a  party  of  archers  and  arquebusiers  con- 
cealed themselres.  As  soon  as  they  saw  the  Indians  leap  on 
shore  and  quit  their  canoes,  their  ambushed  enemies  rushed 
•out,  sword  in  hand,  and  cut  off  their  retreat.  Three  several 
times  they  repeated  this  successfully,  after  which  the  savages 
«did  not  again  attempt  to  land,  but  contented  themselves  with 
vigilantly  guarding  the  passage  of  the  river. 

The  Governor  now  ordered  one  hundred  of  the  most  skilful 
men  to  build  two  large  boats,  or  piraguas,  nearly  flat,  and 
very  spacious.  That  the  enemy  might  not  perceive  their  ope- 
rations, he  directed  them  to  be  built  in  a  forest,  a  league  and 
9.  half  further  up  the  river,  and  about  a  league  from  its  banks. 

So  assiduous  were  the  workmen,  that  in  twelve  days  the 
piraguas  were  finished.  In  order  to  transport  them  to  the 
river,  two  carriages  were  constructed,  on  which  they  were 
drawn  by  mules  and  horses,  and  pushed  forward  by  men, 
who  in  the  most  difficult  places  carried  the  vessels  on  their 
;«houlders.     In  this  way,  one  mominff,  before  daybreak,  they 
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"were  conveyed  to  the  water  and  launched,  where  there  were 
convenient  landing-places  on  either  bank. 

De  Soto,  who  was  present  at  the  launching  of  these  boats^, 
ordered  ten  horse  and  forty  foot  soldiere  to  embark  in  each, 
and  hasten  to  cross  the  stream  before  their  enemies  should 
assemble  to  oppose  them.     The  infantry  were  to  row,  and  the- 
horsemen  to  keep  their  saddles,  that  they  might  not  lose  time- 
in  mounting  when  they  should  reach  the  opposite  shore. 

Notwithstanding  the  silence  observed  by  the  Spaniards  in 
launching  their  boats,  they  were  discovered  by  a  band  of 
about  five  hundred  savages  drawn  up  on  the  other  side. 
These  gave  a  loud  yell  by  way  of  spreading  alarm,  and 
rashed  down  to  dispute  the  landing. 

The  Spaniards,  fearing  their  enemies  might  collect  in  greater 
numbers,  hurried  to  embark.  De  Soto  would  have  gone  in* 
the  first  boat,  but  his  followers  prevented  his  exposing  him- 
self to  this  unnecessary  hazard. 

Those  in  the  first  bark  bent  to  their  oars  and  quickly 
yeached  the  opposite  bank,  amid  a  shower  of  arrows,  by  which 
every  Spaniard  was  more  or  less  wounded.  The  first  horee-- 
man  who  leaped  on  shore  was  Diego  Garcia,  and  close  behind 
him  followed  Gonzalo  Silvestre;  they  charged  the  enemy 
together,  put  them  to  flight,  and  pursued  them  for  more  than 
two  hundred  paces.  Fearful  of  bein^  surrounded,  they  then, 
turned  their  norses,  and  spurred  back  to  their  companions. 
In  this  manner,  now  charging,  now  retreating,  these  hai'dy 
cavsdiere  fought  alone  for  a  short  time ;  in  the  fifth  charge,, 
however,  being  joined  by  some  horsemen,  they  were  enabled 
to  keep  the  Indians  in  check. 

The  moment  the  infantry  landed,  they  took  shelter  in  a 
hamlet  close  by ;  this  they  dared  not  quit,  as  their  number 
was  very  small,  and  every  soldier  more  or  less  hurt.  While 
this  was  passing,  the  second  boat,  in  which  De  Soto  had  em- 
barked, was  carried  down  the  current.  The  troops  attempted 
to  fanfd,  but'  found  it  impracticable  on  account  of  the  steep* 
banks ; .  they  were  therefore  compelled  to  pull  up  the  stream, 
with  great  labour,  to  the  landing  place,  which  by  this  time- 
was  clearied  of  the  enemy.  The  Governor,  followed  by 
seventy  6^  eighty  Spaniards,  leaped  on  shore,  and  hastened, 
to  tlie  relief  of  thofe^  who  Were  fighting  on  the  plain.    • 

On  their  approach^  the  Indians  retreated,  and  seeing  the 
Spaniards  had  effected  a  landing,  coUeeted  their  forces,  and 
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^fortified  themselves  with  palisades,  in  a  swamp  covered  with 
reeds,  from  which  they  made  frequent  sallies.  They  were, 
.faowevcr,  as  often  driven  back,  and  lanced  by  the  cavaby. 
Thus  the  day  passed  in  unimportant  skirmishes.  The  troopa 
finally  crossed  the  river  without  molestation,  and  at  night- 
fall every  Indian  disappeared.* 


CHAPTER  XLI. 


1640.    The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  was 
^level  and  fertile,  dotted  here  and  there  with  small  hamlets, 
in  which  were  quantities  of  maize  and  dried  pulse.     Having 
broken  up  the  piraguas  for  the  sake  of  the  nails,  the  army 
resumed  its  march,  and  ofier  travelling  five  days  through  a 
-desert  country,  came  to  another  river,t  where  the  Indians 
were  assembled  to  dispute  the  passage.     Unwilling  to  expose 
his  men  to  further  loss,  De  Soto  halted  for  two  days,  until  a 
»canoe  had  been  constructed,  in  which  he  sent  over  an  Indian 
messenger  to  the  Gaciqae,  with  offers  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship.   The  savages  seized  their  countryman,  massacred  him 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  in  sight  of  the  Spaniards,  and  then, 
^as  if  triumphing  in  their  barbarity,  dispersed  with  horrid 
jells.t 

There  being  no  longer  any  enemy  to  oppose  his  passage, 
De  Soto  conducted  his  troops  across  the  stream,  and  then 
.marched  onward,  until,  on  the  18th  of  December,  he  arrived 
'^t  the  village  of  Ghicaza,  from  which  the  province  took  its 
name.§  It  stood  upon  a  gentle  hill,  stretching  fix>m  north  to 
south,  being  watered  on  each  side  by  a  small  stream,^  and 
bordered  by  groves  of  walnut  and  oak  trees. 

*  Garcilaso  de  la  V^a,  Lib.  3.  c.  35.     Portuguese  narrator,  c.  80. 

t  Supposed  to  be  the  Tombigbe.  t  Portuguese  NairatiTe,  c  20. 

§  Considering  the  nature  of  the  country  tlm>ugh  which  the  Spanish  armj 
<pa8sed,  agreeing  with  the  modern  accounts  of  that  region,  the  direction  of 
the  march,  the  time,  and  the  distance,  it  is  very  evident  that  this  was  the 
x^ountry  of  the  Chickasaws,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  state  of  Mississippi ; 
and  this  village  probably  stood  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Yazoo,  a  branch 
of  the  Mississippi,  about  eight  leagues  to  the  north-west  of  Mobile.  Char- 
levoix remarks,  <<  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  parle  des  Chicachas  dans  son  His- 
torie  de  la  Conqudte  de  la  Floride,  et  il  les  place  a  pen  pris  aum^me  eo- 
droit,  ou  ils  sent  encore  prfoentement."  —  Vide  Charlevoix,  Jonr.  Hist. 
Let.  29.  p.  408.— Belknap's  Am.  Biography,  v.  1.  p.  191,— Flint's  Oeog. 
»nd  Hist,  of  the  Mississippi,  v.  1.  p.  496. 
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The  weather  was  now  severe.  A  great  deal  of  snow  had 
fallen ;  this  having  frozen,  the  troops  suffered  extremely  m 
theif  encampments.  The  Governor^  therefore^  determined  to 
take  up  his  winter  quarters  at  Chicaza.  For  this  purpose  he 
commanded  wood  and  straw  to  be  brought  from  the  neigh- 
bouring hamlets,  in  order  to  construct  houses ;  for,  notwith> 
standing  there  were  two  hundred  in  the  village,  thej  were 
Coo  small  to  shelter  the  army. 

The  Spaniards  remained  nearly  two  months  in  this  en- 
campment without  molestation,  and  enjoying  some  repose. 
The  cavalry  daily  scoured  the  fields^  and  captured  many  na- 
tives, whom  De  Soto  sent  to  the  Cacique  with  presents  and 
o£Pers  of  peace  and  friendship.  The  Cacique  returned  favour- 
able replies,  promising,  from  day  to  dav,  to  visit  the  camp, 
but  as  often  excusing  his  delay,  and  sending  presents  of  fruits, 
£sfa,  and  venison.  The  Governor  gave  the  principal  war- 
nors  of  this  chieftain  a  feast,  at  which  some  pork  was  served 
np.  This  the  Indians  had  never  before  tasted,  but  found  it 
eo  palatable  and  delicious,  that  from  this  time  they  prowled 
about  the  encampment  every  night,  to  steal  and  kill  the 
-Bwine.  Two  of  them,  who  were  caught  in  the  act,  were 
«hot  by  order  of  the  Governor,  a  third  had  his  hands  cut  ofi^ 
end  was  sent  to  the  Cacique  as  an  example  to  his  country- 
men. 

About  this  time,  four  soldiers  repaired  to  the  dwelling  of 
the  Indian  chief,  about  a  league  from  the  camp,  without  the 
Governor's  permission,  and  carried  off  bv  force  some  skins 
and  mantles,  which  so  enraged  the  Indians,  that  many  of 
them  abandoned  their  homes.  When  de  Soto  heard  of  this 
violence,  he  had  them  all  arrested ;  condemned  the  two  ring- 
leaders, Francisco  Osorio  and  one  Fuentez,  to  death,  and 
confiscated  the  goods  of  all  the  four  culprits. 

The  priests  and  officers  of  the  army  supplicated  the  Gene- 
4*al  to  miti^te  the  sentence,  and  begged  the  life  of  Francisco 
Osorio.  Be  Soto,  however,  was  inflexible.  The  unfortunate 
criminals  were  led  into  the  public  square  to  be  beheaded.  At 
this  moment  a  party  of  Indians  arrived,  having  been  sent  by 
the  Cacique,  to  make  his  complaints.  This  event,  which 
seemed  calculated  to  hasten  the  death  of  the  criminals,  was 
the  means  of  their  salvation^  Juan  Ortiz^  the  interpreter, 
instigated  by  Baltazar  de  Gallegos,  and  other  officers  of 
rank,  gave  a  false  interpretation  of  the  complaints  to  the 
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inexorable  Goremor.  He  told  him  that  the  Indian  Cbief 
had  sent  these  messengers  to  soj,  the  soldiers  had  not 
offended  him,  and  that  he  should  consider  it  as  a  fayour  if 
they  were  pardoned  and  set  at  liberty.  Upon  this,  Be  Soto 
pardoned  the  criminals.'*^  On  the  other  hand,  Ortiz  as- 
sured the  Indians,  that  the  soldiers  who  had  injured  them 
were  in  prison,  and  that  the  Governor  would  punish  them  in 
such  a  manner  as  should  serve  for  an  example  to  the  whole 
Spanish  army. 

To  the  great  annoyance  of  the  Spaniards,  the  subjects  of 
this  Cacique  kept  up  constant  alarms  at  night,  as  if  about  to 
assail  the  Spanish  cantonment ;  but  the  moment  the  soldiers 
sallied  out,  they  took  to  flight.  The  Governor  suspected, 
however,  that  these  were  but  feigned  attacks,  intended  to 
render  his  sentinels  careless  and  put  them  off  their  guard, 
'when  a  real  attack  should  be  made.  He,  therefore,  exhorted 
his  Gamp-Master,  Luis  de  Moscoso,  to  be  unceasing  in  hk 
vigilance,  and  maintain  a  strict  watch  upon  the  camp  at 
night.  His  suspicions  proved  in  the  issue  to  be  comedy 
though  unfortunately  they  were  but  little  heeded. 

1541.  A  dark  and  cloudy  night,  when  the  wind  was 
blowing  furiously  from  the  north,  was  chosen  by  the  Cacique 
for  a  grand  assault  upon  the  village  occupied  by  the  Spa- 
niards. Dividing  his  forces  into  three  separate  bodies,  in 
order  to  attack  three  several  points  at  the  same  time,  he  led 
on  the  centre  in  person,  and  approached  in  the  dead  of  night, 
with  such  silence,  as  to  arrive  within  a  hundred  paces  of  the 
Spanish  sentinels  without  being  perceived.  Having  learnt 
by  his  scouts  that  the  two  other  divisions  were  equally 
advanced,  he  gave  the  signal  of  attack. 

Immediately  the  air  resQunded  with  blasts  of  conch-sheila, 
the  rumbling  of  wooden  drums,  mingled  with  yells  and  war* 
whoops  of  savages,  who  rushed  like  demons  to  the  assault. 
Many  had  lighted  matches,  resembling  cords  made  of  a 
vegetable  substance,  which  when  whirled  in  the  air,  bunt 
into  a  flame  5  others  had  aiTOWs  tipped  with  the  same 
inflammable  matter.  These  they  directed  against  the  houses, 
which  being  of  reeds  and  straw,  instantly  took  fire,  and,  the 
wind  blowing  strongly,  were  soon  wrapped  in  flames. 

The  Spaniards,  although  surprised  by  this  sudden  and 
furious  assault,  rushed  out  to  defend  themselves.     De  Soto, 

*  Portuguese  Narrative,  c  20. 
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'wbo  always  slept  in  bis  doublet  and  bose,  tbat  be  migbt  be 
prepared  against  sucb  emergencies^  clasped  on  bis  casque, 
are>y  on  a  sUrcoat  of  quilted  cotton  an  incb  and  a  balf  tbick, 
the  best  defence  against  the  enemy's  arrows,  seized  buckler 
and  lance,  mounted  bis  borse,  and  dasbed  fearlessly  into  tbe 
midst  of  bis  foes.  Ten  or  twelve  borsemen  followed  him, 
though  not  immediately. 

With  their  wonted  spirit,  tbe  soldiers  started  up  in  every 
direction  to  repel  tbe  Indians ;  but  tbey  fought  under  great 
disadvantages.  Tbe  strong  wind  blowing  tbe  flames  and 
smoke  directly  in  their  faces  extremely  disconcerted  them. 
Some  were  obliged  to  crawl  out  of  their  quarters  on  all 
fours  to  escape  the  fire ;  some,  bewildered,  fled  from  bouse 
to  house;  others  rushed  out  into  tbe  plain;  whilst  some 
flew  to  rescue  tbe  sick  and  wounded,  who  were  in  a  dwelling 
apart.  Before  succour  arrived,  however,  many  of  these  latter 
had  perished  in  tbe  fierce  conflagration* 

The  cavalry  bad  not  time  to  arm  themselves  or  saddle 
their  steeds.  Some  succeeded  in  rescuing  theirs  from  the 
flames ;  others,  who  bad  fastened  up  their  horaes  with  iron 
chains,  because  they  were  restive  from  high  mettle,  not 
having  time  to  release  them,  were  obliged  to  leave  them  to 
their  fate  and  fly  for  their  own  lives.  A  few  who  were 
enabled  to  mount,  galloped  to  the  assistance  of  tbe  Governor, 
who,  with  a  scanty  band  of  followers,  bad  been  engaged  some 
time  with  the  Indians.  Tbe  other  two  bodies  of  tbe  enemy 
entering  tbe  village,  simultaneously  attacked  the  Spaniards 
on  each  flank ;  and,  aided  by  tbe  fire  and  smoke,  made 
dreadful  havock. 

Forty  or  fifl;y  soldiers  stationed  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
village,  where  tbe  fire  and  the  battle  raged  most  fiercely, 
fled  into  tbe  fields.  Nuno  Tobar  rushed  afler  them  sword 
in  band,  having  in  the  hurry  left  unbuckled  his  coat  of  mail. 
**  Turn,  soldiers  !  turn !"  he  cried ;  "  whither  are  you  flying  ? 
Here  is  neither  Cordova  nor  Seville  to  give  you  refuge. 
Your  safety  lies  in  your  courage  and  the  vigour  of  your 
arms,  not  in  flight."  At  this  moment  thirty  soldiers,  from  a 
part  of  the  village  which  tbe  flames  bad  not  reached,  came 
up  to  intercept  the  fugitives.  Tbey  taunted  their  recreant 
comrades  wim  their  shameful  flight,  and  inducing  them  to 
join  forces,  tbey  hastened  together  to  renew  tbe  combat* 

At  this  time,  Andres  de  Yasconcelos,  with  twenty-four 

N 
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ebosen  cavaliers  of  his  company,  all  Portuguese  hidalgoe, 
most  of  whom  had  served  as  horsemen  in  the  wars  on  the 
African  frontier,  charged  the  enemy's  main  body.  He  was 
accompanied  by  NuSo  Tobar  on  foot.  The  fury  of  their 
attack  forced  the  savages  to  retire. 

This  timely  reinforcement  gave  new  courage  to  the  handM 
of  Spaniards^  who,  headed  by  the  Governor,  were  fighting 
in  that  quarter.  De  Soto  had  marked  an  Indian  warrier 
who  had  fought  with  great  fury.  Closing  with  him,  he  gave 
him  a  thrtist  with  his  lance,  Init  leaning  with  all  his  rorce 
upon  the  right  stirrup  to  repeat  the  blow,  the  saddle,  which 
had  been  left  ungirt  in  the  confusion  of  the  assault,  slipped 
off,  and  Do  Soto  fell  into  the  midst  of  his  enemies.  The 
Spaniards,  seeing  the  imminent  peril  of  their  General,  both 
horse  and  foot  dashed  forward  to  his  rescue,  and  kept  the 
Indians  at  bay,  until  he  was  extricated  and  his  steed  saddled. 
De  Soto  instantly  vaulted  upon  his  back,  and  plunged  again 
into  the  fight 

The  Indians,  at  length  completely  vanquished^  fled  from 
the  field.  De  Soto  pursued  them  with  his  troopers  as  long 
as  they  could  be  distinguished  by  the  light  of  the  burning 
village ;  then  ordering  the  recall  to  be  sounded,  returned  to  as- 
certam  his  loss.  He  found  this  greater  than  he  had  imagined. 
Forty  Spaniards  had  fallen  m  the  conflict.  Amon^  the 
dead  was  a  Spanish  woman,  the  wife  of  a  worthy  soldier, 
and  the  only  female  who  had  accompanied  the  army.  Her 
husband  had  left  her  behind  when  he  rushed  forth  to  fight 
She  had  escaped  from  the  house,  but  returned  to  save  some 
pearls ;  the  flames  cut  off  her  second  retreat,  and  she  was 
afterwards  found  burnt  to  death. 

Fifty  horses  also  had  perished  and  many  were  wounded. 
Above  twenty  had  been  either  burnt  or  shot  with  arrows 
in  the  houses  where  their  masters  were  obliged  to  leave 
them  tied  up.  The  darts  had  been  skilfully  aimed  at  the 
most  vital  parts.  One  horse  had  two  shafts  through  the 
heart  from  opposite  directions.  Another,  one  of  the  broadest 
and  heaviest  in  the  army,  had  been  shot  by  such  a  vigorous 
arm,  that  the  arrow  passed  through  both  shoulders,  t^e  head 
protruding  beyond. 

Another  loss  which  grieved  the  Spaniards  was  that  of 
the  swine  which  they  had  brought  with  fhem  to  stock  their 
projected  settlement.     These,  having  been  shut  up  in  w» 
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'enclosure  roofed   with    straw,  nearly   all  perished  in  the 
flames. 

In  examining  the  bodies  of  those  Indians  who  had  perished 
in  the  battle,  the  Spaniards  foand  three  cords  wound  round 
^leyeral  of  them.  These,  it  is  said,  they  had  brought  to  se- 
cure their  anticipated  spoils ;  one  being  intended  to  bind  a 
Spanish  captive,  another  to  lead  o£F  a  horse,  and  the  third  to 
tie  up  a  hog.  The  story,  however,  savours  strongly  of  camp 
gossip. 

This  disastrous  battle,  following  the  ruinous  one  of  Mau- 
yila,  increased  the  Governor's  gloom  and  exasperation  of 
spirit.  Having  made  strict  enquiry  into  the  night  attack, 
and  the  circumstances  which  had  enabled  the  enemy  to  ap- 
proach undiscovered  and  surprise  them  so  fatally,  he  attri- 
buted it  to  gross  negligence  on  the  part  of  Luis  de  Moscoso 
in  placing  sentinels,  and  goin?  the  rounds.  The  tardy  arrival 
of  Moscoso  on  the  fatal  battle-field  of  Mauvila  had  before 
excited  his  indignation,  which  was  now  renewed,  and  in  this 
fresh  cause  of  vexation,  forgetting  his  feelings  of  friendship 
for  an  old  brother  in  arms,  he  deposed  Moscoso  from  his 
post  of  Master  of  the  Camp,  and  appointed  in  his  place  Balta* 
zar  de  Gallegos.* 


CHAPTER  XLIL 


1541.  Three  days  after  this  disastrous  battle,  the  Spaniards 
shifted  their  encampment  to  a  more  advantageous  position 
called  Chicacilla,t  about  a  league  distant.  Here  they  set  up 
a  foi^e,  and  employed  themselves  in  newly  tempering  their 
swords,  which  had  been  injured  by  the  fire,  and  in  making 
saddles,  shields,  and  lances  to  replace  those  consumed. 

In  this  village  they  passed  the  remainder  of  the  winter^ 
suffering  grievously  from  extreme  cold.  They  were  ia 
wretched  (uight,  having  saved  no  clothing  from  the  late  con* 
flagration  except  what  they  chanced  to  have  on  their  backs» 
When  the  savages  learnt  the  extent  of  the  havock  they  had 
made,  their  fierce  spirits  were  aroused  anew,  and  they  hovered 
every  night  round  the  camp,  making  repeated  assaults  and 
causing  continual  alarms.   The  Spaniards  were  obliged  to  be 

*  Gareilaso  de  la  Vega,  L.  3.  c.  36,  37.    Portuguese  Narrative,  c.  2au 

t  This  is  a  little  Chicaza. 
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constantly  upon  their  guard,  formed  into  four  different  squa* 
drons  with  sentries  posted,  lest*  the  Indians  should  fire  the 
houses  as  they  had  done  those  of  Chicaza.  They  maintained 
a  vigilant  watch,  for  the  savagns  hurst  upon  them  at  all 
hours.  In  these  nocturnal  skirmishes  many  were  killed  and 
wounded  on  both  sides. 

Every  morning  De  Soto  despatched  four  or  five  parties 
of  horee,  in  different  directions,  to  scour  the  country  ;  these 
cut  down  every  Indian  they  encountered,  and  always  re- 
turned at  sunset,  with  the  assurance  that  there  was  not  one 
remaining  within  four  leagues.  In  four  or  five  hours  after- 
wards, however,  hordes  of  savages  were  again  prepared  to 
attack  them.  It  seemed  almost  incredible  that  such  hosts 
should  have  assembled  in  so  short  a  time. 

One  night  a  band  of  natives  warily  approached  the  place 
where  Captain  Juan  de  Guzman  was  posted,  with  his  com- 
pany. De  Guzman  perceiving  them  by  the  light  of  some 
blazing  faggots,  sprang  upon  his  horse,  and  followed  by  five 
troopers  and  a  few  foot,  charged  them  vigorously.  De  Guz- 
man, who  was  a  cavalier  of  unflinching  spirit,  though  of  a 
delicate  form,  singled  out  an  Indian  in  the  van-guard,  who 
carried  a  banner,  and  made  a  lunge  at  him  with  his  lance. 
The  Indian,  avoiding  the  blow,  caught  the  lance  with  his 
right  hand,  wrested  it  from  De  Guzman,  then  seized  him  by 
the  collar  and  giving  him  a  violent  jerk,  hurled  him  from 
the  saddle  to  his  feet — all  this  while  holding  the  banner  ia 
his  left  hand. 

The  soldiers  witnessing  the  imminent  danger  of  their 
leader,  rushed  forward,  slew  the  Indian,  and  routed  the  whole 
band  of  savages.  The  troopers  dashed  after  them  in  hot 
pursuit,  and  the  ground  favouring  the  movements  of  their 
horses,  the  Spaniards  would  have  signally  avenged  their  late 
disaster  had  not  their  career  been  suddenly  arrested  by  the 
cry  of  ** To  the  camp!  to  the  camp !  *'  At  this  startling  sum- 
mons, wheeling  about^  they  galloped  back  to  the  encampment, 
and  thus  the  fugitives  escaped.  The  alarm  had  been  raised 
by  a  monk,  who  was  fearful  that  the  troopera,  in  their  eager- 
ness of  pursuit,  might  fall  into  some  ambush  of  the  enemy. 
Forty  Indians  fell  in  this  affray.  The  Spaniards  lost  two  of 
their  horses,  and  two  were  wounded. 

The  army  remained  in  this  encampment  until  the  end  of 
March.  Besides  being  unceasingly  harassed  by  their  enemies, 
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they  suffered  bitterly  from  cold,  which  was  rigorous  in  the 
•extreme;  especially  to  men  who  had  to  pass  every  night 
under  ai'ms^  with  scarcely  any  clothing. 

In  this  extremity,  however,  they  were  relieved  by  the  in- 
genuity of  one. of  the  common  soldiers.  He  succeeded  in 
making  a  matting,  four  fingers  thick,  of  long  soft  grass,  or 
-dried  ivy,  one  half  of  which  served  as  a  mattress,  and  the 
other  half  was  turned  over  as  a  blanket 

These  rustic  beds  were  brought  every  night  to  the  main 
^ard,  and  with  their  aid  the  soldiers  on  duty  were  enabled 
to  endure  the  severe  cold  of  the  winter  nights.  The  army 
also  found  abundant  provisions  of  maize  and  dried  fruits  in 
the  neighbourhood.* 

On  the  first  of  April,  the  army  broke  up  their  encampment. 
They  travelled  four  leagues  the  first  day,  through  an  open 
country,  thickly  studded  with  small  hamlets,  and  halted  in  a 
plain  beyond  the  territory  of  Chicaza ;  vainly  fancying  that, 
having  quitted  their  province,  the  Indians  would  no  longer 
molest  them. 

A  strong  party  of  horse  and  foot,  commanded  by  Juan  de 
Anasco,  which  was  foraging  for  provisions,  came  in  sight  of 
an  Indian  fortress,  ^rrisoned  by  a  large  body  of  savages, 
who  looked  like  devus  rather  than  men.  Their  bodies  were 
painted  in  stripes,  white,  black,  and  red,  appearing  as  if 
clothed  with  fantastic  garments;  Their  faces  were  blackened, 
and  they  had  red  circles  round  their  eyes,  which  gave  them 
a  ferocious  aspect  Some  wore  feathers  upon  their  heads, 
and  others  horns.  On  seeing  the  Spaniards,  they  sallied  forth, 
shouting,  yelling,  and  beating  wooden  drums. 

De  Anasco,  retreating  to  an  open  field  within  a  cross-bow 
fihot  of  the  forti'ess,  drew  up  his  cross-bowmen  with  their 
bucklers  before  the  horses  to  protect  them.  In  this  way  he 
received  the  light  skirmishing  assaults  of  the  Indians.  The 
latter,  seeing  the  numerical  inferiority  of  the  Spaniards, 
taunted  them  from  a  distance,  by  a  singular  piece  of  mum- 
mery. Having  kindled  a  great  fire  in  front  of  their  for^ 
they  pretended  to  knock  one  of  their  companions  on  the  head 
with  a  club,  and  then  swung  him  by  the  feet  and  shoulders, 
as  if  they  would  throw  him  into  the  flames :  thereby  giving 
the  Spaniards  to  understand  the  treatment  they  were  to  expect. 
Juan  de  Anasco  was  of  too  irritable  a  temperament  to  bear 

\6aTcil880  de  la  VegBk,  Lib.  3.  c.  39.    Portuguese  Narrative^  c.  21* 
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each  taunts  patiently,  but  bein^  sensible  that  his  force  was 
insufficient  to  attack  the  fortress,  he  despatched  three  troopeis 
to  the  Oovemor,  to  entreat  a  reinforcement. 

Leaving  one-third  of  the  infantry  and  cavalry  to  guard  the 
camp,  De  Soto  immediately  marched  out  with  the  remainder,. 
to  assault  the  fort,  which  was  called  Alibamo.*  It  was 
built  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  fenced  with  strong  pali- 
sades. The  sides  were  each  four  hundred  paces  in  lengtL 
Within,  the  area  was  traversed  from  side  to  side  by  two  ouier 
palisades,  dividingit  into  three  separateparts.  In  the  outer  wall 
were  three  portals,  so  low  and  narrow  that  a  man  could  not 
enter  on  horseback.  Beyond  these,  there  was  a  second  wall^ 
with  three  entrances,  and  behind  this  a  third  ;  so  that  if  the 
outer  wall  were  gained,  the  garrison  could  retreat  to  the 
second,  and  so  on.  In  the  last  wall  were  likewise  three  por- 
tals, opening  upon  a  narrow  and  deep  river,  that  flowed  in 
the  rear  of  the  ibrt.f  So  high  were  the  banks  of  this  stream 
that  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  clamber  up  on  foot ;  they 
were  consequently  inaccessible  to  horses.  A  few  rude  dila- 
pidated bridges  were  thrown  across  the  river,  affording  a 
difficult  passage. 

The  Indians  had  constructed  their  fortress  in  this  manner^ 
that  the  Spaniards  might  not  avail  themselves  of  their  horses, 
but  be  obliged  to  contend  with  them  on  foot ;  in  which  mode 
of  encounter  they  fancied  they  were  not  only  equal,  bat 
superior  to  their  enemies. 

De  Soto,  having  carefully  reconnoitred  the  fortress,  ordered 
a  hundred  of  the  best  armed  horsemen  to  dismount,  and 
forming  three  squadrons,  advanced  three  abreast,  and  com- 
menced the  attack ;  whilst  the  foot,  who  were  less  completely 
cased  in  defensive  armour,  supported  their  rear.  The 
squadrons  were  ordered  to  attack  the  three  entrances  simulta- 
neously. Juan  de  Guzman  led  on  one  of  the  squadrons,. 
Alonso  Romo  de  Cardenosa  another,  and  Gonzalo  Silvestre 
the  third. 

The  Indians,  who  had  until  this  moment  remained  shat 
lip  in  their  fortress,  perceiving  the  preparations  which  the 
Spani^s  were  making  for  the  assault,  sallied  out  to  battle, 
a  hundred  men  from  each  portal.     At  the  first  discharge  of 

*  We  give  the  name  according  to  the  Inca.     The  Portuguese  naiiator 
•calls it  Alimamu. 

+  Supposed  to  be  the  Vazoo  river. 
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their  arrows,  Diego  de  Castro,  Luis  Brayo,  and  Francisoo  de 
IFI^ueroa,  were  brought  to  the  ground  mortally  wounded. 
A£[  three  were  pierced  in  the  thigh  with  shafts  barbed  with 
flint ;  for  the  savages  having  gained  some  experience  during 
their  warfare  with  the  Spaniards,  always  aimed  at  the  thigh, 
which  was  never  guarded.  The  Spaniards,  seeing  their 
companions  fall,  shouted  to  one  another  to  rush  in,  and 
leave  the  Indians  no  time  to  gall  them  with  their  arrowa; 
then  charging  furiously,  they  £*ove  the  enemy  before  them, 
to  the  very  portals  of  the  fortress. 

While  Juan  d^  Anasco  and  Andres  de  Vasconcelos 
attached  the  savages  on  one  flank,  De  Soto,  with  twenty 
horse,  chargied  upon  the  other.  As  the  Governor  was 
spurring  onward,  an  arrow  struck  him  upon  his  casque  with 
such  force,  that  it  rebounded  a  pike's  length  in  the  air,  and 
De  Soto  confessed  afterwards  that  it  made  ms  eyes  flash  fire. 
Pressed  by  the  united  shock  of  horse  and  foot,  the  Indians 
tried  to  reach  the  entrances  of  their  fort,  but  these  were  so 
narrow,  that  a  great  number  were  slaughtered  without  the 
walls.    The  Spaniards  rushed  in  with  them  pell  mell. 

The  carnage  within  the  fortress  was  dreadful.  The 
savages  were  crowded  together,  and  the  Spaniards,  remem- 
bering the  injuries  they  had  received  from  them  during  the 
past  winter,  gave  vent  to  their  rage,  and  massacred  them 
without  mercy.  As  they  wore  no  defensive  armour,  they  were 
easily  despatched.  Many,  trusting  to  their  agility^  leaped 
from  the  wall  into  the  plains,  and  falling  into  the  hands  of 
dieir  enemies,  were  instantly  slain.  Many  escaped  to  the 
bridges  by  the  portals  in  the  rear;  but  in  their  haste  to  cross, 
several  were  jostled  into  the  river  which  flowed  beneath. 
Others,  pressed  by  their  foes,  threw  themselves  from  the 
banks  and  swam  across.  In  a  short  time,  the  fortress  was 
abandoned  and  in  the  power  of  the  Spaniards ;  but  those 
Indians  who  reached  the  opposite  bank  lormed  themselves  in 
battle  array. 

One  of  the  savages  who  had  escaped,  desirous  of  showing 
his  skill  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  separated  himself  from  his 
companions,  and  shouted  to  the  Spaniards,  giving  them  to 
understand  by  signs  and  words  that  he  challenged  any 
archer  to  come  out  and  have  a  shot  with  him,  in  order  to 
prove  which  was  the  better  marksman.  Upon  this,  Juan  de 
Salinas,  an  Asturian  hidalgo,  who,  with  some  companions. 
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Lad  sheltered  himself  among  trees  from  the  arrows,  stepped 
forth,  and  walking  down  to  the  river  bank,  took  his  stand 
opposite  to  the  Indian.  One  of  his  companions  called  to 
him  to  wait  until  he  should  come  to  guard  him  with  his 
shield;  but  Salinas  refused  to  take  any  advantage  of  his 
enemy.  He  placed  an  arrow  in  his  cross-bow,  while  the 
Indian  also  selected  one  from  his  quiver,  and  both  drew  at 
the  same  moment. 

The  dart  of  Juan  de  Salinas  took  effect,  and  entered  the 
Indian's  breast  He  would  have  fallen,  but  was  received  in  the 
arms  of  his  companions,  who  bore  him  away  more  dead  than 
alive.  The  Indian's  arrow  pierced  the  Spaniard  in  the  nape 
of  the  neck  and  remained  crossed  in  the  wound.  Salinas 
returned  with  it  in  this  state  to  his  comrades,  well  pleased 
with  his  success ;  the  comrades  of  the  fallen  Indian  allowing 
him  to  depart  without  molestation,  as  the  challenge  had  been 
man  to  man. 

The  Adelantado  determined  to  punish  the  impudence  and 
daring  of  these  Indians,  called  on  the  cavalry  to  follow  him; 
and  crossing  the  river  by  an  easy  ford  above  the  fort, 
galloped  out  upon  the  plain ;  then,  charging  the  savages,  he 
pursued  them  for  more  than  a  league,  with  great  slaughter; 
and  had  not  night  interposed,  not  one  would  have  survived  to 
tell  the  disastrous  tale.    As  it  was,  the  carnage  was  very  great. 

When  the  Spaniards  gave  up  the  pursuit,  they  returned 
to  their  encampment  and  halted  four  days,  in  order  to  afford 
relief  to  the  wounded.  Fiflteen  subsequently  died.  Among 
these  were  the  three  cavaliers  who  had  fallen  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  battle.  They  were  greatly  lamented  by 
their  companions,  for  they  were  noble,  young,  and  valiant  5— 
not  one  of  them  had  reached  his  twenty-fifth  year.* 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 


1541.  After  four  days  the  Spaniards  departed  from  their 
encampment  at  Alibamo,  still  marching  towards  the  north, 
to  avoid  the  sea.  For  seven  days  they  traversed  an  unin- 
habited country,  full  of  forests  and  swamps,  where  they  had 
sometimes  to  swim  their  horses.f    At  length  they  came  in 

♦  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  Lib.  3.  c  36.    Pottnguese  Nanrtdye^  c  A 
+  Portuguese  Relation,  c.  22. 
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sight  of  a  village,  called  Chisca,  situated  near  a  wide  river 
As  this  was  the  laigest  they  had  discovered  in  Florida,  they 
called  it  Rio  Grande ;  it  was  the  same  now  called  the  Mis* 
sissippi.*  The  Indians  of  this  province  knew  nothing  of  the 
stranger's  approach,  owing  to  their  unceasing  warfare  with  the 

^  natives  of  Chicaza,  and  the  country  lying  between  them  being 
unpeopled.  The  moment  the  Spaniards  descried  the  village, 
they  entered  it  in  a  disorderly  manner,  took  many  Indians  pri- 
soners of  either  sex  and  of  all  ages,  and  pillaged  the  houses* 
The  dwelling  of  the  Cacique,  which  served  as  a  fortress^ 
stock  on  a  high  artificial  mound,  on  one  side  of  the  village. 
The  only  ascent  to  it  was  by  two  ladders.  Many  of  the 
Indians  took  refuge  there^  whilst  others  fled  to  a  wood,  be- 
tween the  village  and  the  river.  Ghisca,  the  chieflain  of  the 
province,  was  very  old,  and  lying  ill  in  his  bed.  Hearing 
the  tumult  and  shouts,  however,  he  quitted  his  couch  and 
sallied  forth.  Beholdine  the  attack  upon  his  village  and  the 
capture  of  his  vassals,  he  seized  a  tomahawk,  and  began  to 
■descend  in  a  furious  rage,  threatening  extermination  to  all 
who  had  dared  to  enter  his   domains  without  permission. 

^  With  all  these  bravadoes^  the  Cacique,  besides  being  infirm  and 
exceedingly  old,  was  of  very  diminutive  stature ; — ^the  most 
miserable  little  Indian  the  Spaniards  had  seen  in  all  their 
marchings.  He  was  animated,  however,  by  the  remembrance 
of  the  deeds  and  exploits  of  his  youth,  for  he  had  been  a 
doughty  warrior,  and  ruled  over  a  vast  province. 

The  women  and  attendants  of  the  Cacique  surrounded 
him,  and  with  tears  and  entreaties,  prevailed  upon  him  to 
retire ;  at  the  same  time,  those  who  came  from  the  village 
informed  him  that  the  enemy  were  men,  such  as  they  had 
never  before  seen  or  heard  of,  and  that  they  came  upon 
strange  animals  of  great  size  and  wonderful  agility.  **  If 
you  desire  to  fight  with  them,"  said  they,  "  to  avenge  this 
injury,  it  will  be  better  to  summon  together  the  warriors  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  await  a  more  fitting  opportunity.  In 
the  meantime,  let  us  put  on  the  semblance  of  friendship,  and 
not  by  any  inconsiderate  rashness,  provoke  our  destruction.'^ 

*  *  The  Inca,  on  the  authority  of  Juan  Coles,  one  of  the  foUowers  of  Be 
Soto,  says  that  the  Indian  name  of  this  river  was  Chucagua.  The  Portn- 
.gnese  narrator  says,  that  in  one  place  it  was  called  Tumaliseu,  in  another 
Tapata,  in  another  Mico;  and  at  that  part  where  it  enters  the  sea,  TLu 
It  is  probahle  it  had  different  names  among  the  different  Indian  tribies 
The  village  of  Chisca  is  called  Quizquiz,  by  the  Portuguese  historian. 
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With  these  and  similar  atgumetitSy  the  wemeB  and  attendants 
of  the  Cacique  prevented  his  sallying  forth  to  battle.  He 
eontinaed,  however,  in  great  wrath,  and  when  the  Grovemor 
sent  him  a  message,  onering  pea(^,  he  returned  an  answ^ 
refusing  all  intercourse,  and  breathing  nothing  but  vengeance^ 

De  Soto  and  his  followers,  wearied  out  with  the  harassing 
warfare  of  the  past  winter,  were  very  desih>us  of  peace. 
Having  pillaged  the  village  and  offended  the  Cacique,  thej 
were  in  a  dilemma;  accordingly,  they  sent  him  many  gentle 
and  soothing  messages.  Added  to  their  disinclination  for 
war,  they  observed,  that  during  the  three  hours  they  had 
halted  in  the  village,  nearly  four  thousand  well-armed  war* 
liors  had  rallied  roimd  their  Chief*  and  they  feared,  that  if 
ench  a  multitude  could  assemble  in  so  short  a  time,  there 
must  be  large  reinforcements  in  reserve,  lliey  perceived, 
moreover,  that  the  situation  of  the  village  was  as  advan- 
tageous to  th^  Indians  as  unfavourable  to  them;  for  the 
plains  around  being  covered  with  trees  and  intersected 
by  numerous  streams,  would  impede  the  movements  of  their 
cavalry.  But  more  than  all  this,  they  had  learned  fi^m 
sad  experience,  that  these  incessant  conflicts  did  not  in  the 
least  profit  them.  .  Day  after  day,  men  and  horses  were 
slain ;  m  the  midst  of  a  hostile  country,  and  far  from  home 
or  hope  of  succour,  their  number  was  gradually  diminishing. 

The  Indians  held  a  council  to  discuss  the  messages  of  me 
strangers.  Many  were  for  war :  they  were  enraged  at  the 
imprisonment  of  their  wives  and  children,  and  the  pillage  of 
their  property ;  to  recover  which,  according  to  their  here^ 
notions,  the  only  resource  was  arms.  Others  who  had  not 
lost  anything,  were  nevertheless  hostile  to  an  aecommodatioD, 
from  a  natural  inclination  for  fighting.  They  wished  to  ez*- 
hibit  their  prowess,  and  to  try  what  kind  of  men  those  were,, 
who  carried  such  strange  arms.  The  more  pacific  savages,- 
however,  advised  that  the  offered  peace  should  be  accepted,. 
as  the  surest  means  of  recovering  their  wives,  children,  and 
effects.  They  added,  that  the  enemy  might  bum  their  vil- 
lages, and  lay  waste  their  fields,  at  a  time  when  their  ^nin 
was  almost  ripening,  and  thus  add  greatly  to  their  calamities* 
The  valour  of  these  strangers,  said  they,  is  sufficiently  evidei^; 
for  men  who  have  pass^  through  so  many  enemies  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  brave. 

This  latter  council  prevailed.    The  Cacique,  dissembling 
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his  anger,  repliM  to  (he  ^nvof,  that  since  dn  Spaniards  de^ 
sired  peaoe^  he  would  grant  it^  amd  allow  thefki^to  halt  \u 
the  Tillage,  and  fff^  theia  food,  on  oondition  that  they  would 
isimediatelj  set  bis  subjects  free  and  restore  their  effects. 
He  also  stipuUited  that  tbey  should  not  entei^  into  bis  presence*  ' 
If  these  terms  were  accepted,  he  said>  he  would  be  friendly  r 
if  i^ot,  he  defied  them'  td  &e  oombdt 

The  SpiEiniards  readily  agreed  to  these  condttions.  The 
prisoners  and  plund^  were  restored,  and  the  Jbidians  de* 
pifirted  from  the  village,  leayiag  food  in  tlieir  dwdlings  for 
tfte  Spaniards,  who  remained  &re  six  days  to  textd  the  sick. 
On  the  last  day^  with  the  permissven  oc  the  Cacioue,  De 
Soto  yfeited  him,  ^A  ibanked  him  for  bis  fidendship  and 
hospitaKHr,  and  on  the  following,  mominff  the  army  resumed. 
their  mai;bk  ^  ^  ^ 
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IMl.  DEPARTIN0  from  Cfaisea,  the  afmy  travelled  by  slow 
journeys  of  three  leagues  a  day,  on  acdoui^t  of  the  sick  and 
wounded.  They  followed  the  windings  of  the  riv^r  until  the 
fourth  day,  Yfhm  they  cattie  to  an  opting  in  the  thickets* 
Hitherto,  they  had  been  threading  a  vast  forest,  bordering 
the  stream,  the  banks  of  whioh  were  160  high  on  both  sides^ 
that  they  could  neither  descend  nor  mount  thelOK  De  Soto 
found  it  necessafy  to  halt  in-  this  plctiti  tweilty  days,  for  the- 
purpose  of  building  boats  er  j^ragudd  to  eross  the  river ;  for 
on  the  opposite  bank  a  great  dumber  of  Indian  warriors^ 
were  assembled  to  defend  me  passage,  well  arm^d,  and  with 
a  fleet  of  canoes* 

The  morning  stft^  the  Governor  had  encamped,  some  or 
the  natives  visited  him.  Advancing,  ttrithout  speaking  a 
word,  and  turning  their  &oes  to  the  east,  they  made  a  pro-^ 
found  genuflection  to  the  sun ;  then  facing  to  the  west,  they 
made  another  to  the  mooti,  and  concluded  with  a  similar^ 
but  less  humble  reverenee  to  De  Soto.  They  said  they  cam& 
in  the  name  of  their  Cacique  and  in  that  of  all  his  subjects,. 
to  bid  the  Spaniards  welcome,  and  to  offer  their  fiiendship- 
and  services ;  adding,  that  they  were  desirous  to  sec  what 
kind  of  men  the  strangers  were,  as  there  was  a  tradition 
handed  down  from  their  ancestors^  that  a  white  people  would 
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jcome  and  conqaer  thoir  country.*  The  Addantado  said 
many  kind  things  in  reply^  and  dismissed  them,  well  pleased 
with  their  courteous  reception.  The  Caciqae  sent  him  re- 
peated messages  of  kindness,  but  never  visited  the  encamp- 
ment ;  excusing  himself  on  account  of  ill-health.  His  sub- 
jects aided  the  Spaniards  with  much  cheerfulness ;  while  the 
Indians  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  harassed  them 
•continiially ;  crossing  over  in  their  canoes,  and  discharging 
arrows  at  them,  while  they  were  at  work.  The  archers  and 
-cross-bowmen,  however,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  concealed 
themselves  in  pits,  until  the  enemy  drew  nigh ;  then  suddenly 
rising,  dispersed  them  with  great  slaughter.      > 

One  day,  the  Spaniards  perceived  a  fleet  of  two  hundred 
«anoes  descending  the  river.  These  canoes  were  filled  with 
armed  Indians,  painted  after  their  wild  fashion,  adorned  with 
feathers  of  every  colour,  and  carrying  shields  in  their  hands, 
made  of  the  buffalo  hide,  with  which  some  sheltered  the 
rowers,  while  others  stood  on  the  prow  and  poop  of  the 
canoes  with  their  bows  and  arrows.  The  canoes  of  the  Ca- 
cique and  chief  warriors  were  decorated  with  fanciful  awn- 
ings, under  which  they  sat  and  gave  their  orders  to  those 
who  rowed.  **  It  was  a  pleasing  sight,"  says  the  Portuguese 
narrator,  ^^  to  behold  these  wild  savages  in  their  canoes, 
which  were  neatly  made,  and  of  great  size,  and  with  their 
xiwnings,  coloured  feathers,  and  waving  standards,  appeared 
like  a  fleet  of  gaJleys.*' 

They  paddled  to  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  shore  where 
the  Governor  was  standing,  surrounded  by  his  officers.  The 
dhief  addressing  him  professed  that  he  came  to  offer  his 
services,  and  to  assure  him  of  obedience,  as  he  had  been  in- 
formed that  the  Spanish  leader  was  the  mast  powerful  prince 
^f  the  whole  earth.  De  Soto  returned  him  thanks,  and 
l>egged  him  to  land,  that  they  might  converse  more  conve- 
<niently.  The  Cacique  made  no  answer,  but  sent  three  canoes 
Dn  shore  with  presents  of  fruit,  and  bread  made  of  the  pulp 
of  a  certain  kind  of  plum.f  The  Governor  again  impo> 
tuned  the  savage  to  land,  but  seeing  him  hesit&te,  and  sos- 
pecting  treachery,  he  marshalled  his  men  in  order  of  battle. 
Upon  this,  the  Indians  turned  their  prows  and  fled.    The 

♦  Portuguese  Narrative,  c  22. 

t  The  persimmon.    Loaves  are  still  made  of  this  wild  fruit  amoqg  the 
Indians  and  settlers  of  the  West. 
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cross-bowmen  sent  a  flight  of  arrows  after  them,  and  killed 
^ve  or  six  of  their  number.  They  retreated  in  good  order, 
covering  the  rowers  with  their  shields.  Several  times  after 
this,  they  landed  to  attack  the  soldiers,  as  was  supposed,  but 
the  moment  the  Spaniards  charged  them,  they  fled  to  their 
canoes. 

At  the  end  of  twenty  days  four  piraguas  were  built,  and^ 
launched.  About  three  hours  before  dawn  De  Soto  ordered 
them  to  be  manned,  amd  four  troopers  of  tried  courage  to  go- 
in  each. 

The  rowers  pulled  strongly;  when  within  fifty  yards  of  the 
shore,  the  troopers  dashed  into  the  water,  and  meeting  with 
no  opposition  from  the  enemy^  easily  eflected  a  landing,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  pass.  Two  hours  before  tho 
sun  went  down,  the  whole  army  had  crossed  the  Mississippi. 

The  river  in  this  place,  says  the  Portuguese  historian,  was-* 
half  a  league  from  one  shore  to  the  other,  so  that  a  man 
standing  still  could  scarcely  be  discerned  from  the  opposite  - 
bank.  It  was  of  great  depth,  of  wonderful  rapidity,  and 
very  muddy ;  besides  being  always  filled  with  floating  trees 
and  timber- carried  down  by  the  force  of  the  current.* 

Breaking  up  the  boats  as  before,  to  preserve  the  nails,  the 
Spaniards  proceeded  onward  four  days  through  a  wilderness 
intersected  in  many  places  by  morasses  which  they  were 
obliged  to  ford.  On  the  fifth  day,  from  the  summit  of  a  high 
ridge,  they  descried  a  large  village,  containing  about  four 
hundred  dwellings.  It  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  river, 
the  borders  of  which,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  were  co- 
vered with  luxuriant  fields  of  maize  interspersed  with  groves^ 
of  fruit  trees.f  The  natives,  who  had  already  received  notice 
of  the  strangers'  approach,  thronged  out  in  crowds  to  receive 
them,  freely  ofiering  their  houses  and  eflects  for  their  use. 

In  a  short  time  two  Indian  chiefs  arrived  with  a  train  of 
warriors  bearing  a  welcome  firom  their  Cacique  and  an  offer 
of  his  services.  The  Governor  received  them  very  courte- 
ously, and  treated  them  with  such  kindness  that  they  went 
away  well  pleased. 

*  Portuguese  Narrative,  c.  22.    This  place  where  De  Soto  and  his  army 
crossed  the  Mississippi  was  probably  the  lowest  Chickasaw  Bluff,  one  of  the. 
ancient  crossing  places  between  the  thirty-fourth  and  thirty-fifth  parallel  or 
latitude* 

i*  Probably  the  river  St.  Francis. 
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The  Spaniards  finding  abundance  of  food  for  man  and  bon^ 
remained  six  days  in  the  village,  whicb  bore  the  name  of  Gas- 
quin  or  Gaqui,  as  did  the  whole  province  and  its  Cacique.* 

Resuming  their  journey,  they  marched  through  a  populotu 
and  free  country,  where  the  land  was  more  elevated  and  the 
soil  less  alluvial  than  any  they  had  yet  seen  on  the  borders  of 
the  Mississippi.  The  fields  were  exnberandy  fruitful ;  tbe 
pecan  nut,  the  red  and  grey  plum,  and  mulberry  trees  grew 
there  in  abundance.t  In  two  days  they  came  to  the  chief 
town,  where  the  Cacique  resided.  It  stood  on  the  same  side 
of  the  river,  about  seven  lei^es  abo^e,  in  a  very  fertile  and 
populous  neighbourhood.  Here  the  Spaniards  were  well 
received  by  tne  Caciaue,  who  made  De  Soto  a  present  of 
mantles,]:  skins,  and  nsh,  and  invited  him  to  lodge  in  his 
liabitation,  which  was  on  a  high  artificial  hill  on  one  side 
of  the  village,  and  consisted  of  twelve  or  thirteen  large 
houses  for  tne  accommodation  of  his  numerous  £Bunily  of 
women  and  attendants.  The  Governor  declined  the  invita- 
tion, for  fear  of  incommodmg  him.  A  part  of  the  army  was 
quartered  in  houses^  the  remainder  lodged  in  bowers,  which 
the  Indians  quickly  built  of  green  branches,  in  groYes  close 
by.  It  was  now  the  month  of  May,  and  as  the  weather 
was  becoming  oppressively  warm,  the  tenants  of  these  rustic 
Jbowers  found  them  truly  delightful. 
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1541.  Thb  army  remained  tranquil  in  the  village  durin; 
three  days,  with  much  good  feeling  on  both  sides.  On  the 
morning  of  the  fourth,  the  Cacique,  accompanied  by  all  his 
principal  subjects,  came  into  the  presence  of  De  Soto,  and 
making  a  profound  obeisance,  ^'  Senor,''  said  he,  ^  as  you 
are  superior  to  us  in  prowess,  and  surpass  us  in  arms,  we 

*  Supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Easkaskias  Indiaoji,  whoat  that  time 
peopled  a  province  south-west  of  the  Missouri.  Vide  Nuttall's  Aikaom, 
p.  82,  250,  251.    Charlevoix,  Journal  Historique,  v.  3.  let.  28. 

t  Portuguese  Narrative,  c.23.  Supposed  to  be  the  country  of  the  Little 
Prairie  and  that  chain  of  high  land  extending  to  New  Madrid ;  in  (he  ri- 
«inity  of  which  are  to  be  seen  ooany  aboriginal  remains.  VJis  NattaU'i 
Arkansas,  p.  251. 

t  These  mantles  were  fabricated  from  coarse  threads  of  the  bark  of  tnei 
«nd  nettles. 


J 
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Irkewise  believe  that  your  God  ie  better  tban  oar  godf 
These  yoa  beh(dd  before  you  are  the  chief  warriors  of  my 
•dominions.  We  supplicate  you  to  pray  to  yonr  God  to  send 
us  rain,  for  our  fields  are  pardbed  for  want  of  water!"* 

De  Soto  replied,  that  although  he  and  all  his  followers 
were  but  sinners,  yet  they  would  supplicate  God«  the  father 
-of  mercies,  to  show  mercy  unto  their  heathen  brethren. 
Then^  in  the  presence  of  the  Cacique,  he  ordered  his  chief 
carpenter,  Francisco,  the  Genoese,  to  hew  down  the  highest 
and  largest  pine  tree  in  the  vicinity  and  construct  a  cross. 

Accordingly,  a  tree  was  immediately  felled  of  such  im- 
mense size,  that  a  hundred  men  coidd  not  i*ai6e  it  firom  the 
.ground.  Having  formed  a  perfect  cross,  the  Spaniards 
erected  it  on  a  high  hill  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  which 
served  the  Indians  as  a  watch^ower,  overlooking  every 
eminence  in  the  vicinity.  Every  thin^  being  prepared  in 
two  days,  the  Governor  ordered  that  the  next  morning  all 
should  march  to  it  in  solemn  procession,  except  an  armed 
squadron  of  horse  and  foot,  who  were  commanded  to  be  onT 
the  alert  to  protect  the  aarmy. 

The  Cacique  walked  beside  the  Governor,  and  many  of 
the  savage  warriors  mingled  with  the  Spaniards.  Before 
them  went  a  choir  of  priests  and  friars  chanting  the  litany, 
to  which  the  soldiers  respcmded.  The  procession,  in  which 
"were  more  than  a  thousand  persons,  both  Spaniards  and 
Indians,  woimd  slowly  and  solemnly  along  until  it  arrived 
before  the  cross,  where  all  fell  upon  their  knees.  Two  or 
three  prayers  where  now  offered  up:  the  multitude  then  rose, 
;and  two  by  two  approached  the  holy  emblem,  bent  the  knee 
before  it,  worshipped  and  kissed  it 

*On  the  opposite  shorn  of  the  river  were  collected  fifteen 
^r  twenty  thousand  savages  of  either  sex  and  of  all  ages, 
to  witness  the  singular  but  imposing  ceremony.  With  their 
arras  extended  and  their  hands  raised,  they  watched  the 
movements  of  the  Spaniards.  Ever  and  anon  they  elevated 
their  eyes  to  heaven,  and  made  signs  with  their  faces  and 
hands,  as  if  asking  God  to  listen  to  the  Christians'  prayer. 
They  then  raised  a  low  wailing  cry,  like  people  in  excessive 
grief,  which  was  echoed  by  the  plaintive  murmurings  of 
thdr  children's  voices.    .De  Soto  and  his  followers  were 

*  The  Portuguese  narrator  says,  that  the  Cacique  besought  him  to  restore 
to  sight  two  hliad  men  he  had  brought  with  him. 
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moved  to  tenderness  to  behold  in  a  strlmge  land,  a  savage 
people  'worsbippingy  with  such  deep  homiBty  and  tears,  the 
emblem  of  our  redemption.  The  procession  returned  observing 
the  same  order;  the  priests  cbaunted  Te  Deum  laudcmuSf 
and  \viih  this  closed  the  solemnities  of  the  day. 

God,  in  his  mercy^  says  the  Spanish  chronicler^  willing  to 
show  these  heathens  that  he  listeneth  unto  those  who  call 
upon  him  in  truth,  in  the  middle  of  the  ensuing  night,  sent 
down  a  plenteous  rain  upon  the  earth,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
Indians.* 

The  Cacique  with  his  warriors,  astonished  and  oyerjojed 
at  this  unhoped-for  blessings  formed  a  procession  in  imitatioz^ 
of  the  Christians,  and  repaired  to  De  Soto  to  express  gra- 
titude for  the  kindness  his  God  had  shown  them  through 
his  intercession.  The  Governor  answered  them,  that  they  most 
give  thanks  to  God,  who  created  the  heavens  and  earth,  and 
was  the  bestower  of  these  and  other  far  greater  mercies. 

It  is  an  interesting  reflection,  that  nearly  three  centuries 
ago,  the  cross,  the  type  of  our  divine  religion,  was  planted 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  whose  silent  forests  were 
awakened  by  the  Christian's  hymn  of  gratitude  and  {traise. 
The  effect  was  vivid  but  transitory.  **  The  voice  cried  in  the 
wilderness,'^  reached  and  was  answered  by  every  heart,  but 
died  away  and  was  forgotten,  and  was  not  to  be  heard  again 
in  that  savage  region  for  many  generations.  It  was  as  if  a 
lightning  gleam  had  broken  for  a  moment  upon  a  benighted 
world,  startling  it  with  sudden  eflulgence,  only  to  leave  it  in 
tenfold  gloom.  The  real  dawning  was  yet  afar  off  from  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

As  the  army  had  been  already  quartered  nine  or  ten  day& 
in  this  village,  De  Soto  gave  ordei*s  for  them  to  prepare  to 
march  the  following  morning.  The  Cacique,  who  was  about 
£fty  years  of  age,  obtained  permission  of  the  Governor  to- 
accompany  him  with  a  train  of  warriors  and  domestics;  the 
one  to  escort  his  troopsi^  the  other  to  carry  his  supplies,  as 
they  would  have  to  traverse  a  wilderness :  also  to  clear  the 
road,  gather  wood  for  their  encampment,  and  fodder  for  theff 
horses.  The  Cacique's  true  object,  however,  was  to  avail 
himself  of  the  presence  of  the  Spaniards  to  wreak  vengeance^ 
on  a  neighbourmg  chieftain  called  Capaha.f  A  war  had  existed 

♦  LasCasas,  L.  4.  c6. 

i  In  the  Portnguese  oairatiye,  the  name  of  this  Cacique  is  spelt  V$ai»t 
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between  their  respective  tribes  for  several  generations ;  but  the 
present  Cacique  of  Capaha  had  gained  the  ascendency,  and  kept 
Casquin  in  continual  subjection  by  the  superiority  of  his  forces* 

In  the  morning,  Casquin  assembled  his  followers  to  escort 
the  Governor.  He  had  three  thousand  Indians  laden  with 
supplies,  and  with  the  baggage  of  the  Spanish  army  ; — they 
were  all  armed  with  bows  and  arrows.  But  besides  these, 
he  was  accompanied  by  five  thousand  of  his  choicest  warriors, 
well  armed,  grotesquely  painted,  and  decorated  with  war«- 
plumes.  With  these  he  secretly  meditated  a  signal  revenge 
on  his  enemy,  Capaha. 

With  the  Governor's  permission,  he  took  the  lead  under 
pretence  of  clearing  the  road  of  any  lurking  foe,  and  of  pre- 
])aring  every  thing  for  the  Spanish  encampment.  He  divided 
ills  men  into  squaarous,  and  marched  in  good  military  order, 
a  quarter  of  a  league  in  advance.  By  night  he  posted 
sentinels  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Spaniards. 

In  this  way  tliey  travelled  for  three  days,  when  they  came 
to  a  great  swamp,  miry  on  the  borders,  with  a  lake  in  the 
centre,  too  deep  to  be  forded,  and  forming  a  kind  of  gulf 
on  the  Mississippi,  into  which  it  emptied  itself.*  Across 
this  piece  of  water  Casquin's  Indians  constructed  a  rude 
bridge  of  trunks  of  trees  laid  upon  posts  driven  into  the 
bottom  of  the  lake,  with  a  row  of  stakes  above  the  bridge, 
for  those  who  crossed  to  hold  by.  The  horses  were  obliged 
to  swim,  and  were  got  over  with  great  difficulty  on  account 
of  the  mire.  This  swamp  separated  the  two  hostile  provinces 
of  Casquin  and  Capaha.  The  Spaniards  were  nearly  the 
whole  day  crossing  it,  and  encamped  in  beautiful  meadows 
about  half  a  league  beyond. 

After  travelling  two  more  days,  early  on  the  third  day 
they  arrived  at  some  elevated  ridges,  whence  they  descried 
the  principal  town  of  Capaha,  the  frontier  post  and  defence 
of  the  province,  f 

It  contained  five  hundred  large  houses,  situated  on  a  high 
ground  which  commanded  the  surrounding  country,  being 
nearly  encircled  by  a  deep  moat  fifty  paces  broad,  and  where 
the  moat  did  not  extend,  was  defended  by  a  strong  wall  of 
timber  and  plaster,  such  as  has  already  been  described.  The 
moat  was  filled  with  water  by  means  of  a  canal,  cut  from  the 

*  Incs,  liib.  4.  c.  7*     Portuguese  Relation,  c.  23. 
I"  T.us  vtras  the  most  northern  point  reached  by  De  Soto  on  the  I\Iississippi. 

O 
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Mississipiy  three  leagues  distant.  The  canal  was  deep  vcad 
sufficiently  wide  for  two  canoes  to  pass  abreast,  withoat 
touching  each  others'  paddles.  Being  filled  with  fish^  it 
supplied  all  the  wants  of  the  village  and  army. 

Capaha  had  received  intelligence  by  his  scouts  of  the 
formidable  allies  who  accompanied  his  old  antagonist,  Cas> 
quin.  His  own  warriors  were  dispersed,  and  not  sufficient 
in  number  to  resist  such  additional  force.  As  soon,  therefore, 
as  he  saw  the  enemy  approaching,  he  sprang  into  a  canoe 
on  the  moat,  and  passing  along  the  canal  into  the  Grand 
River,  took  refuge  in  a  strong  island.  Such  of  his  people  as 
had  canoes  followed  him,  others  fled  into  the  neighbouring 
woods,  while  some  lingered  in  the  village. 

Casquin  marching,  as  usual,  in  advance,  arrived  with  his 
warriors  at  the  village  some  time  before  the  Spaniards. 
Meeting  with  no  resistance,  he  entered  it  warily,  suspecting 
an  ambuscade.   This  gave  time  for  many  loiterers  to  escape. 

As  soon  as  Casquin  ascertained  that  the  village  was  at  his 
mercy,  he  gave  full  vent  to  his  vengeance.  His  warriors 
scoured  the  place,  killed  and  scalped  all  the  men  they  met 
to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and  fiffy;  plundered  the  houses, 
making  captives  many  boys,  women  and  children.  Among 
the  captives  were  two  of  the  numerous  wives  of  Capaha; 
they  were  young  and  beautiful,  and  had  been  prevented 
from  embarking  with  the  Cacique,  in  consequence  of  the 
confusion  occasioned  by  the  enemy's  approach. 

The  hostility  of  Casquin  and  his  warriors  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  living,  but  extended,  likewise,  to  the  dead. 
They  broke  into  the  grand  mausoleum,  in  the  public  square, 
which  the  Indians  hold  so  sacred.  Here  were  deposit^  the 
remains  of  numerous  ancestors  both  of  the  Cacique  and 
great  men  of  his  tribe,  and  here  were  treasured  the  trophies 
gained  from  Casquin's  people  in  many  a  past  battle.  These 
trophies  they  tore  from  the  walls  and  stripped  the  sepulchre 
of  all  its  ornaments  and  treasures.  They  then  threw  down 
the  wooden  coffins  in  which  were  deposited  the  remains  of 
tlie  dead,  trampled  upon  the  bodies,  scattered  about  the 
bones,  and  wreaked  upon  them  all  kinds  of  indignities,  in 
revenge  for  past  injuries,  which  the  deceased  had  inflicted 
upon  their  tribe.  At  the  entrance  of  the  sepulchre,  stuck  on 
the  ends  of  pikes,  were  heads  of  many  of  their  warriors, 
slain  in  former  battles.     These  they  bore  away  with  them. 
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repladng'them  with  those  of  their  enemies  whom  they  had 
just  massacred.  They  would  have  completed  their  triumph 
by  setting  fire  to  the  mausoleum  and  to  the  whole  village, 
but  were  restrained  by  a  fear  of  offending  the  Governor. 
All  these  outrages  were  perpetrated  before  the  Spaniards 
had  reached  the  place. 

De  Soto  was  much  concerned  at  the  cruel  ravage  com- 
mitted  by  his  allies.  He  immediately  sent  envoys  to  Capaha, 
to  the  island  on  which  he  had  fortified  himself,  with  offers  of 
friendship.  These  were  indignantly  rejected ;  and  the  Go- 
vernor learnt  that  Capaha.  breathing  vengeance^  had  sum- 
moned all  his  warriors. 

Finding  every  effort  to  conciliate  the  Chieftain  fruitless, 
De  Soto  determined  to  attack  him  in  his  strong  hold.  Cas- 
quin  provided  above  seventy  canoes  for  the  purpose ;  and  an 
invasion  of  the  island  was  made  by  two  hundred  Spaniards 
and  three  thousand  Indians. 

The  island  was  covered  with  a  thick  forest  of  trees  and 
underwood,  and  the  Cacique  had  fortified  himself  stronglj 
with  barricades.  The  Spaniards  effected  a  landing  with 
great  difficulty;  gained  the  first  barrier  by  hard  fighting, 
and  pressed  on  to  the  second  within  which  the  women  and 
children  were  sheltered.  Here  the  warriors  of  Capaha  fought 
with  redoubled  fury,  and  struck  such  dismay  into  the  people 
of  Casqum  that  they  abandoned  their  Spanish  allies  and  fled 
to  their  canoes ;  nay,  they  would  have  carried  off  the  canoes 
of  the  Spaniards  also,  had  there  not  been  a  couple  of  soldiers 
in  each  to  guard  them. 

The  Spaniards,  thus  deserted  by  their  pusillanimous  allies, 
and  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  began  to  retreat  in  good 
order  to  their  canoes.  They  would  all,  however,  have  been 
cut  off  had  not  Capaha  restrained  the  fury  of  his  warriors, 
and  suffered  the  enemy  to  regain  the  shore  and  embark 
unmolested* 

This  unexpected  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  savage 
chieftain,  surprised  the  Adelantado.  On  the  following  day 
four  principal  warriors  arrived  on  an  embassy  from  Capaha. 
They  came  with  great  ceremony;  bowed  to  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  Governor ;  but  took  no  notice  of  Casquin 
who  was  present,  treating  him  with  utter  contempt  and  di&> 
dain.  In  the  name  of  their  Cacique  they  prayed  oblivion  of 
the  past  and  amity  for  the  future,  declaring  tnat  their  Chiei*^ 
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tain  was  ready  to  come  in  person  and  do  homage.  The 
General  received  them  with  the  utmost  affahility,  assured 
them  of  his  friendship^  and  sent  them  away  well  pleased  with 
their  reception. 

Casquin  was  vexed  at  this  negotiation^  and  would  fain 
have  prolonged  hostilities  between  the  Spaniards  and  his 
ancient  enemies ;  but  the  Governor  was  as  much  charmed 
with  the  frankness  and  magnanimity  of  one  Cacique  as  he 
had  been  displeased  with  the  craft  and  cruelty  of  the  other. 
He  issued  orders  forbidding  any  one  to  injure  the  natives  of 
the  province  or  their  possessions. 

In  order  to  appease  the  Governor  for  the  dastardly  flight 
of  his  warriors^  Casquin  made  him  presents  of  fish,  together 
with  mantles  and  skins  of  various  kinds;  and  moreover^ 
brought  him  one  of  his  daughters  as  a  handmaid.  De  Soto^ 
however,  was  not  thoroughly  to  be  reconciled.  He  per- 
mitted the  Caciqe  to  remain  with  him^  and  to  retain  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  vassals  for  his  pereonal  services^  but  obUged 
him  to  send  home  all  his  warriors.'^ 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 


1541.  On  the  following  morning,  Capaha  came  to  De  Soto 
at  the  village  attended  by  a  train  of  a  hundred  warriors 
decorated  with  beautiful  plumes  and  with  mantles  of  skins. 
He  was  about  twenty-six  years  old,  of  a  handsome  pason 
and  noble  demeanour.  When  he  entered  the  village  his 
first  care  was  to  visit  the  sepulchre  of  his  ancestors.  The 
indignities  that  had  been  offered  to  their  remains  were  such 
as  an  Indian  feels  most  acutely.  The  Cacique,  however, 
concealed  the  grief  and  rage  that  burnt  within  his  bosom. 
Gathering  the  scattered  bones  in  silence,  he  kissed  them, 
returned  them  reverently  to  their  coffins;  and  having  a> 
itinged  the  sepulchre^  as  well  as  circumstances  would  permit, 
proceeded  to  the  Governor's  quarters. 

De  Soto  came  forth  to  receive  him,  accompanied  by 
Casquin.  The  Cacique  paid  homage  to  the  Governor,  ac- 
knowledging himself  his  vassal,  but  took  no  notice  whatever 
of  his  old  adversary,  Casquin.  De  Soto  embraced  Capaha 
«s  a  friend,  and  he  was  honourably  treated  by  all  the  officers. 

*  GarciUso  de  la  V^a,  Lib.  4.  c.  7,  8,  9.    Portuguese  Nanrativ^  ft  24. 
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The  Cacique  answered  numerous  questions  concerning  his 
territories  with  great  clearness  and  intelligence.  When  the 
Ooyemor  had  ceased  his  interrogations,  and  there  was  a 
pause,  Capaha  could  no  longer  restrain  his  smothered  indig- 
nation. Turning  suddenly  to  his  rival:  "Doubtless,  Cas- 
-quiB,"  said  he,  "  you  exult  in  having  revenged  your  past 
defeats ;  a  thing  you  could  never  have  effected  with  your 
own  forces  only.  You  may  thank  these  strangers  for  it. 
They  will  go,  but  we  shall  remain  in  our  own  country  as  we 
w^ere  before.  Pray  to  the  sun  and  moon  to  send  us  good 
weather,  then !" 

The  Governor  interposed,  and  endeavoured  to  produce  a 
reconciliation  between  the  Chieftains.  In  deference  to  him, 
Capaha  repressed  his  wrath  and  embraced  his  adversary; 
but  there  passed  between  them  occasional  glances  that  por- 
tended a  future  storm,  and  the  proud  Capaha  was  constantly 
on  the  alert  on  all  points  of  ceremony  and  precedence, 
making  Casquin  give  way  to  his  superior  pretensions. 

The  Governor  and  the  rival  Caciques  partook  of  a  repast 
together,  after  which  the  two  young  and  beautiful  wives  of 
Capaha,  who  had  been  captured,  were  brought  to  be  restored 
to  him.  He  received  them  with  many  acknowledgments  for 
the  generosity  thus  shown  towards  liim,  and  then  offered 
them  as  presents  to  the  Governor.  On  De  Soto's  declining 
to  accept  them,  Capaha  begged  that  he  would  give  them  to 
some  of  his  officers  or  soldiere,  or  to  whom  he  pleased,  as 
they  could  not  be  admitted  again  into  the  household  of  their 
prince,  nor  remain  in  his  territories.  The  Governor,  per- 
ceiving that  they  were  considered  dishonoured,  was  per- 
fiuaded  to  receive  them  under  his  protection,  knowing  the 
laws  and  customs  of  these  savages  to  be  cruel  in  the  extreme 
when  the  chastity  of  their  wives  was  concerned.* 

In  the  town  of  Capaha,  the  Spaniards  found  a  great 
variety  of  skins  of  deer,  panthers,  bears,  and  wild  cats. 
These  they  converted  into  garments,  of  which  they  stood  in 
great  need,  many  being  nearly  naked.    They  made  moo- 

*  The  Portuguese  historian  says  that  these  beautiful  females  were  the 
•  sisters  of  the  Cacique  Capaha,  and  that  he  begged  De  Soto  to  accept  them 
and  marry  them  as  piedges  of  his  affection.  The  obe,  he  added,  was  caUed 
Macanoche,  and  the  other  Mochifa.  They  were  both  handsome  and  well 
shaped ;  especially  the  former,  whose  features  were  beautiful,  her  counte- 
nance expressive,  and  her  air  majestic.  We  have  followed  the.  account  ol^ 
the  Inca,  Oarcilaso  de  la  Vega. 
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casons  of  deer-skins,  and  used  the  bear-skins  as  cloaks. 
They  found  Indian  bucklers  formed  of  buffalo  hides,  which 
the  troops  took  possession  of. 

While  quartered  in  the  village,  they  were  abundantly 
supplied  with  fish,  taken  from  the  adjacent  moat,  that  formed 
a  kind  of  weir,  into  which  incredible  quantities  entered  from 
the  Mississippi.  Among  these  was  a  kind  called  bagres,  the 
head  of  which  was  one-third  of  its  bulk,  and  about  its  fins 
and  along  its  sides  it  had  bones  as  sharp  as  needles.  Some 
of  those  caught  in  the  Mississippi  weighed  from  a  hundred 
to  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  weight.*  There  was  another 
fish,  also^  of  a  curious  shape,  having  a  snout  a  cubit  in 
length,  and  the  upper  lip  like  a  spade  or  peeLf  Neither  of 
these  two  species  had  scales.  The  Indians  likewise  occar 
nonaUy  brought  a  fish,  as  large  as  a  hog^  which  had  several 
rows  of  teeth  in  each  jaw* 

While  in  the  territory  of  Capaha,  the  Governor  gathered 
intelligence  fi'om  the  Indians,  that  about  forty  leagues 
fiirther  on,  among  certain  ranges  of  hills,  there  was  much 
salt,  and  also  much  of  a  yellowish  metal*  As  the  army  was 
sufiering  f  om  want  of  salt,  and  still  retained  their  eagerness 
for  gold,  De  Soto  despatched  two  trusty  and  intelligent  men, 
accompanied  by  Indian  guides,  to  visit  this  region.  At  the 
end  of  eleven  days  they  returned,  quite  spent  and  half 
iamished,  having  eaten  nothing  but  green  plums  and  green 
maize,  which  they  found  in  some  deserted  wigwams ;  six  of 
their  native  companions  were  laden  with  rock-salt  in  natural 
crystals,  and  one  with  copper.  The  country  through  which 
they  had  passed  was  sterile  and  thinly  peopled,  and  the 
Indians  informed  the  Governor,  that  still  further  north,  the 
country  was  almost  uninhabited^  on  account  of  extreme  cold. 
The  buffalo  roamed  there  in  such  numbers  that  the  inha- 
birants  could  not  cultivate  their  fields ;  they  subsisted,  there- 
fore, by  the  chase,  and  principally  on  the  flesh  of  these  wild 
animais.| 

Hearing  so  unfavourable  an  account  of  the  country,  and 
that  there  was  no  gold  in  that  direction,  De  Soto  returned 

*   Thecat-fish. 

-Y  This  spade  or  palat-fish  is  at  present  so  rare  as  scarcely  to  be  met 
with  ;  but  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  this  region. — Vide  flint's  Geo- 
graphy ot  the  Mississippi,  v.  1.  p.  128  and  129.  Nuttall's  Arkansas  p* 
254. 

X  Portuguese  Relation,  c  24. 
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intli  his  army  to  the  village  of  Casquin,  intending  to  marc& 
iirestward;  for  hitherto,  ever  since  leaving  Mauvila,  he  had 
iept  northward,  to  avoid  the  sea.*  After  remaining  iive 
days  in  the  village  of  Casquin,  he  proceeded  along  the  bank 
of  the  river^  through  a  fertile  and  populous  country,  until  he 
came  to  the  province  of  Quiguate,  where  he  was  well 
leceived.  Keeping  down  the  river,  he  arrived,  on  the  fourth 
of  August,  at  the  chief  village  of  the  province,  called  by  the 
same  name.  Here  he  took  up  his  quarters,  in  the  Cacique's 
house,  where  he  remained  six  days. 

One  night  during  his  halt  here,  the  Governor  was  informed, 
that  Juan  Gay  tan,  the  treasurer,  whose  turn  it  was  to  patrol 
Bt  four  in  the  morning,  refused  to  perform  his  duty,  urging 
as  a  plea  the  dignity  of  his  official  station.  De  Soto  was 
angry  at  such  a  symptom  of  insubordination,  the  more  so  as 
this  cavalier  was  one  of  those  who  had  murmured  at  Mau- 
vila,  and  had  said  he  would  return  to  Spain  or  Mexico,  as 
soon  as  they  reached  the  ships. 

Quitting  his  bed,  and  proceeding  to  the  terrace  before  the 
house  of  me  Cacique,  which  overlooked  the  village,  De  Soto 
raised  his  voice  until  it  resounded  through  the  place. 
**  What  is  this,  soldiers  and  captains  ! "  he  cried.  "  Do  the 
mutineers  still  live,  who,  when  in  Mauvila  talked  of  returning 
to  Spain  or  Mexico?  and  do  they  now,  with  the  excuse  of 
being  officers  of  the  royal  revenue,  refuse  to  patrol  the  four 
hours  that  fall  to  their  share  ?  Why  do  you  desire  to  return 
to  Spain? — have  you  left  any  hereditary  estates  that  you 
urish  to  enjoy  ?     Why  do  you  desire  to  go  to  Mexico  ? — to 

Erove  the  baseness  and  pusillanimity  of  your  spirits  ? — that, 
aving  it  in  your  power  to  become  chieftains  in  a  vast  and 
noble  country  you  have  discovered,  you  prefer  living  depend- 
ants in  a  strangei'^s  house,  and  of  being  guests  at  a  stranger's 
table,  than  to  maintain  house  and  table  of  your  own  !  What 
honour  will  this  confer  upon  you  ?  Shame,  shame  I  blush  for 
yourselves,  and  recollect  that,  whether  officers  of  the  royal 
treasury  or  not,  you  must  all  serve  your  sovereign !  Presume 
not  upon  any  rank  you  possess ;  for,  be  he  who  he  may,  I 
will  strike  off  the  head  of  that  man  who  refuses  to  do  his 
duty.  And,  at  once  to  undeceive  you,  know  that  whilst  I 
hve,  no  one  shall  quit  this  country  until  we  have  conquered 
and  settled  it.'' 

*  Oarcilaso  de  la  Vega,  L.  4.  c.  11* 
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These  words,  uttered  with  great  vehemenGe,  showed  the 
cause  of  that  moody  melancholy  %yhich  the  Governor  had 
manifested  since  he  left  Mauvila.  This  outbreak  had  a 
Tisible  effect  upon  the  soldiery.  They  saw  that  their  General 
was  not  to  be  triiied  with^  and  thenceforward  obeyed  hi& 
orders  without  murmuring. 


CHAPTER  XLVIL 


1541.  From  Quiguate,  De  Soto  shaped  his  course  to  the 
north-west,  in  search  of  a  province  called  Coligoa,  lying  at 
the  foot  of  mountains.  He  was  guided  by  a  single  Indian, 
who  led  the  armyibr  several  days  through  dreary  forests  and 
numerous  marshes^  until  they  came  to  the  village  of  ColigoB, 
on  the  margin  of  a  small  river.  The  natives,  not  b^ng 
apprised  of  the  Spaniards  coming,  upon  their  approach 
threw  themselves  into  the  liver  and  fled.  The  troopers 
pursued  them,  and  took  a  number  of  prisoners.  In  a  few 
days  the  Cacique  waited  upon  De  Soto,  bringing  a  preseot 
of  mantles,  deer-skins^  and  hides  of  the  bison  and  bufi&lo, 
and  informed  him  that  about  six  leagues  to  the  northward 
there  was  a  thinly  peopled  country,  where  vast  herds  of  these 
wild  buffalos  ranged;*  but  that  to  the  southward  there  was 
a  populous  and  plentiful  province,  called  Cayas. 

The  Cacique  of  Coligoa  having  furnished  the  Spaniards 
with  a  guide,  they  resumed  their  march  towards  the  south, 
and  after  a  journey  of  five  days,  entered  the  province  of 
Palisema.  Its  Cacique  fled,  but  left  his  dwelling  furnished 
and  arranged  in  order  for  De  Soto.  The  walls  were  hung 
with  deer-skins,  so  admirably  dyed  and  dressed,  that  ihej 
appeared  to  the  eye  like  beautiful  tapestry.  The  floor  was 
likewise  covered  with  skins  similarly  prepared.f 

The  adventurers  made  but  a  short  halt  in  this  province,  as 
the  supply  of  maize  was  scanty,  and  pushing  rapidly  onward, 
in  four  days  crossed  the  frontiers  of  the  province  of  Cayas, 
and  encamped  on  the  banks  of  a  river  hear  a  villf^e  called 
Tanico.t 

*  This  provinee  »  supposed  to  have  been  situated  towards  the  sotooeB  of 
the  Sc.  Francis,  or  the  hills  of  White  River.— Vide  NuttaU*s  Arkansas,  ^M, 

t  Portuguese  Relation,  c.  26. 

I  Supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  Tunicas. — Vide  Natt- 
all*s  Arkansas,  p.  257* 
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The  waters  of  this  river,  and  of  an  adjacent  lake,  were 
impregnated  with  salt,  so  much  so  as  to  leave  a  deposit  ia 
the  blue  sand  which  bordered  their  shores.  The  Indians 
were  accnstomed  to  collect  this  sand  in  baskets,  made  wi^ 
above  and  narrow  below,  and  suspended  in  the  air  on  a  pole.. 
Water  was  then  poured  upon  the  sand,  and  draining  through, 
fell  into  a  vessel  beneath,  carrying  with  it  the  saline  particles. 
The*  water  being  then  evaporated  by  boiling  the  crystallized 
salt  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  This  the  Indians 
tised  as  an  article  of  traffic,  exchanging  it  with  their  neigb» 
hours  for  skins  and  mantles. 

The  Spaniards^  overjoyed  at  finding  an  article  of  which 
they  were  so  much  in  need,  remained  here  eight  days  making* 
salt,  and  several  who  had  suffered  excessively  for  the  want  of 
it  indulged  so  immoderately  in  the  use  of  it,  as  to  bring  on. 
maladies,  and  in  some  instances  death. 

Having  laid  in  a  lar^e  supply  of  salt,  the  'army  pursued 
their  journey,  and  arriving  at  the  province  of  Tula,  marched 
four  days  through  a  wilderness,  where  they  halted  about 
mid-day  in  a  beautifuf  plain,  within  half  a  league  of  the  ca- 
pital. In  the  afternoon,  the  Governor  set  out  with  a  strong 
party  of  horse  and  foot,  to  reconnoitre  the  village.  It  was 
situated  in  a  plain  betwixt  two  streams.  On  their  approach, 
the  inhabitants  seized  their  arms  and  sallied  bravely  forth, 
the  women  advancing  to  combat  as  fiercely  as  the  men. 

The  Spaniards  soon  drove  them  back,  and  entered  the  vil«- 
lage  fighting.  The  savages  fought  from  house  to  house,  dis* 
daining  to  ask  for  quarter,  and  struggling  with  fearless  des- 
peration. During  the  conflict,  a  soldier  entered  one  of  the 
houses  and  escaped  to  an  upper  chamber,  used  as  a  granarj, 
where  he  found  five  women  concealed.  He  made  signs  to 
them  not  to  be  alarmed,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  injure  them  : 
his  caution  was  unnecessary,  for  they  flew  on  him  like  so 
many  mastiffs  upon  a  bull.  In  his  struggle  to  shake  them 
off,  he  thrust  his  leg  through  the  slight  partition  of  reeds,  re- 
maining seated  on  the  floor  at  the  mercy  of  those  furies,  who, 
with  biting  and  blows,  were  in  a  fair  way  of  killing  him. 
'  Notwithstanding  the  strait  he  was  in,  the  sturdy  soldier  was 
ashamed  to  call  for  succour,  because  his  antagonists  were 
women. 

At  this  moment  another  soldier  happened  to  enter  beloif, 
«nd  seeing  a  naked  leg  through  the  ceiling,  at  first  took  it  for 
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Ae  limb  of  an  Indiaiiy  raised  his  sword  and  was  about  to 
strike^  but  observing  it  more  narrowly,  and  hearing  the  cla- 
mour oyer  head,  he  suspected  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and 
calling  two  of  his  companions,  they  ascended  to  the  rescue 
of  their  comrade*  So  fierce,  however,  was  the  fury  of  the 
iromen,  that  not  one  of  them  would  quit  her  hold  upon  the 
soldier,  until  they  were  all  slain. 

At  a  late  hour  the  Governor  drew  off  his  men  from  the 
Tillage,  and  returned  to  the  camp;  vexed  at  having  been 
drawn  into  so  unprofitable  a  battle,  in  which  many  of  his 
followers  were  severely  wounded.* 

On  the  following  day,  the  army  entered  the  village  and 
found  it  abandoned.  During  the  aflemoon,  bands  of  horse 
scoured  the  country  in  every  direction*  They  met  several  of 
the  natives,  but  it  was  impossible  to  bring  them  in  alive,  or 
obtain  any  information  from  them.  They  threw  themselves 
upon  the  ground,  crying,  "  Kill  me  or  leave  me  V  Nor 
could  the  death  of  some  conquer  the  obstinacy  of  the  resL 

In  this  village  the  Spaniards  found  the  flesh  of  buffaloes 
and  numerous  skins  of  the  same  animal ;  some  in  a  raw 
state,  others  dressed  for  robes  and  blankets.  They  sought  in 
Tain,  however,  to  meet  with  these  animals  alive,  but  still  learnt 
that  they  existed  in  great  herds  to  the  northward.  The  in- 
Jiabitants  of  the  province  of  Tula  differed  from  all  the  In* 
dians  they  had  yet  seen.  They  had  found  the  natives  gene- 
rally handsome  and  well  formed ;  but  these,  both  men  and 
"women,  were  extremely  ill-favoured.  Their  heads  were  very 
large,  and  narrow  at  the  top — a  shape  produced  by  bang 
compressed  by  bandages  from  their  birth  to  the  age  of  nine 
or  ten  years.  Theur  faces,  particularly  their  lips,  mside  and 
out,  were  frightfully  tatooed ;  and  their  dispositions  corres- 
ponded with  their  hideous  aspects. 

On  the  fourth  night  after  the  Spaniards  had  gained  pos- 
session of  the  village,  the  savages  came  in  great  numbers, 
tmd  so  silently,  that  before  the  sentinels  perceived  them,  they 
burst  upon  tne  encampment  in  three  different  parts.  Loud 
-were  the  shouts,  and  great  was  the  confusion;  for,  in  the 
darkness,  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  friends  from  foes. 
The  Spaniards  shouted  the  names  of  the  Virgin  and  San- 
tiagOy  to  prevent  their  wounding  one  another*  The  savages, 
likewise  shouted  the  name  of  Tula*    Many  of  them,  instead 

*  Portuguese  Relation,  c  2^  26.     Osrdlaso  de  la  Vega,  L.  4.  c  12» 
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of  bows  and  arrows  had  staves  like  pikes^  two  or  three  yards 
long,  which  were  new  to  the  soldiers,  and  with  which  the 
Indians  inflicted  many  severe  wounds. 

They  fought  stubbornly  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  did 
not  retreat  to  the  woods  until  day  began  to  dawn.  Th& 
Spaniards  did  not  pursue  them,  but  returned  to  tlie  village 
to  take  care  of  the  wounded,  of  which  there  were  many^ 
although  four  only  were  killed. 

After  the  battle,  as  usual,  several  of  the  Spaniards  were 
scattered  about  the  field  examining  the  dead*  Three  foot 
soldiers  and  two  on  horseback  were  thus  employed,  when  one 
of  the  former  saw  an  Indian  raise  his  head  from  among  the 
bushes  and  immediately  conceal  it  again,  He  gave  the  cry 
of  Indians !  Indians  !  The  two  men  on  horseback,  thinking 
some  of  the  enemy  were  coming  in  large  detachments,  gal- 
loped off  in  different  directions  to  meet  them.  In  the  mean-^ 
time,  the  foot  soldier  who  had  discovered  the  Indian  among 
the  bushes  ran  up  to  kill  him. 

The  savage,  seeing  he  could  not  escape,  stepped  for- 
ward manfully  to  the  encounter,  armed  with  a  Spanish  battle- 
axe,  which  he  had  obtained  that  mornins^  in  the  village. 
Taking  it  in  both  hands,  he  struck  the  shield  of  the  soldier, 
severed  it  in  two,  and  badly  wounded  his  arm.  The  pain  of 
the  wound  was  so  great  and  the  blow  so  violent,  that  the 
Spaniard  had  not  strength  to  attack  his  foe.  The  Indian 
then  rushed  upon  the  other  soldier  who  was  coming  up, 
struck  his  shield  in  the  same  manner,  broke  it,  wounded  him 
likewise  in  the  arm  and  disabled  him.  One  of  the  horse- 
men, seeing  his  companions  so  roughly  handled,  charged 
the  savage,  who  took  shelter  beneath  an  oak  tree.  The 
Spaniard  not  being  able  to  ride  under  the  tree,  drew  near  and 
made  several  thrusts  at  the  enemy,  but  could  not  reach  him. 
The  Indian  rushed  out,  brandished  the  battle-axe  as  before, 
struck  the  horse  across  the  shoulder,  laying  it  open  from  the 
withers  to  the  knee,  and  thus  deprived  the  animal  of  the 
power  of  moving. 

At  this  moment,  Gonzalo  Silvestre,  who  was  on  foot,  came 
up.  He  had  been  in  no  haste,  deeming  two  foot  soldiers  and 
three  horsemen  sufficient  to  manage  one  Indian.  The  latter, 
elated  by  his  success,  advanced  to  receive  the  Spaniard  with* 
great  boldness.  Grasping  the  battle-axe,  he  gave  a  blow 
similar  to  the  two  first ;  but  Silvestre  was  more  guarded  thaa. 
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his  companions.  The  weapon  glanced  from  his  shield  and 
Hituck  in  the  ground.  Silvestre  having  the  enemy  at  an  ad- 
Tantage^  gave  him  a  diagonal  blow  with  his  sword,  which 
laid  open liis  face  and  breast,  and,  entering  his  arm,  nearly 
severed  the  wrist.  The  infidel^  seizing  the  axe  between  the 
stump  and  his  other  hand,  with  a  desperate  leap,  made  an 
Attempt  to  wound  Silvestre  in  the  face ;  but  again  warding 
off  the  blow  with  his  shield,  he  gave  the  savage  a  sweeping 
<;ut  across  the  waist,  that  passed  through  his  naked  body, 
and  he  fell  dead,  cut  completely  asunder.* 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 


1541.  The  Spaniards  continued  in  the  village  of  Tula  twenty 
days,  curing  the  wounded.  Durir^  this  time  they  made 
many  incursions  in  different  parts  of  the  province,  which 
was  very  populous;  but,  although  they  captured  many 
inhabitants,  it  was  impossible  either  by  presents  or  menaces, 
to  acquire  their  friendship,  or  reduce  them  to  obedience. 
So  extreme  was  the  ferocity  of  this  tribe,  that  they  were  the 
dread  of  all  their  neighbours,  who  used  the  name  of  Tula  as 
an  object  of  nursery  terror  to  their  unruly  children. 

The  army  pursued  their  march  in  quest  of  the  province 
called  Utiangue,  or  Autiamque;  about  ten  days'  journey, 
or  eighty  leagues  from  Tula.  In  that  neighbourhood,  the 
Indians  said,  there  was  a  large  lake,  which  the  Spaniards 
hoped  might  prove  an  aim  of  the  sea.  Five  days  of  their 
journey  was  over  a  rough,  mountainous  country,  thickly 
wooded,  where  they  found  a  village  called  Quipana  ;t  bat 
^ould  take  none  of  the  inhabitants,  the  forests  impeding  the 
speed  of  their  horses. 

After  a  further  march  of  a  few  days  they  entered  the  pro- 
vince of  Utiangue.  It  was  very  fertile,  containing  a  scattered 
but  warlike  population.  Though  incessantly  harassed  by 
ambuscades  and  skirmishes^  the  Spaniards  proceeded  until 
they  reached  the  village  of  Utiangue,  from  which  the  pro- 
vince took  its  name.     It  contained  many  well-built  houses, 

*  The  Inca  says,  that  the  blow  was  so  powerful,  and  the  sword  so  keen^ 
that  the  Indian  remained  for  a  few  seconds  standing  on  his  feet,  and  saying 
it  the  Spaniard,  «  Peace  be  with  you,"  (quedate  en  pas,)  feU  dead  in  two 
halves  J     The  feat,  as  described  in  the  text,  is  sufBcicntly  strong  for  bdic£ 

f  Supposed  to  be  in  the  country  of  the  Kappaws,  or  QuapawR. 
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and  was  situated  in  a  fine  plain,  watered  by  the  same  river 
which  passed .  through  the  province  of  Cayas,'*^  and  was 
bordered  by  meadows  that  afforded  excellent  pasturage  for 
horses.  The  town  was  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants,  except 
a  few  lingerers  whom  the  Spaniards  made  prisoners.  The 
houses  were  well  stocked  with  maize,  small  beans,  nuts,  and 
plums. 

As  the  season  was  far  advanced,  De  Soto  determined  to 
winter  here.  Having  encamped  in  the  centre  of  the  village, 
but  apart  from  the  houses,  lest  the  Indians  should  set  hre 
to  them  in  the  night,  he  commaoced' fortifying  the  place. 
The  ground  to  be  enclosed  was  measured  out,  and  a  portion 
assigned  to  each  soldier^  according  to  the  number  of  slaves 
he  owned.  Thus  every  one  had  his  task,  and  worked  with 
emulation,  the  Indians  bringing  wood.  In  three  days  the^ 
village  was  surrounded  by  strong  palisades,  driven  deep  into- 
the  ground,  and  fastened  by  cross  pieces. 

In  addition  to  the  ample  supply  of  provisions  found  in 
tliis  village,  the  Spaniards  foraged  the  surrounding  country,, 
and  brought  in  abundance  of  maize,  dried  fruits,  and  various 
kinds  of  erain.  They  were  extremely  successful  also  in  the 
chase ;  killing  great  numbers  of  deer.  The  province,  more- 
over, abouuded  to  ah  unusual  degree  with  rabbits,  of  which 
they  foimd  two  species ;  one  of  the  usual  size,  the  other  as 
large  and  strong  as  a  hare  and  much  fatter.  These  the 
Indians  were  accustomed  to  snare  with  running  nooses. 

The  Cacique  of  the  province  sent  messengers  from  time 
to  time  with  presents  and  promises  of  friendly  service,  but 
never  made  liis  appearance.  These  messengers,  also,  always 
arrived  at  night,  and,  after  delivering  their  message  loitered 
about  the  camp,  noticing  the  men,  horses,  and  weapons; 
showing  evidently  that  they  only  came  as  spies.  The 
Governor,  therefore,  gave  orders  that  no  Indian  should  be 
admitted  after  sun-set;  and  one,  persisting  to  enter,  was  killed 
by  a  sentinel ;  which  put  an  end  to  all  similar  embassies. 

The  Spaniards  were  often  waylaid  and  assaulted,  when 
out  on  foraging  and  hunting  parlies,  but  genemlly  managed 
to  defeat  their  assailants. 

During  the  winter,  there  were  great  falls  of  snow  for 
upwards  of  a  month,  and  at  length  firewood  began  to  fail.; 
Upon,  this,  De  Soto  turned  out  with  all  the  horse,  and  by* 

*  Supposed  to  be  the  Arkansas. 
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Tiding  backward  and  forward,  made  a  practicable  road  fnna. 
the  camp  to  a  forest,  about  two  bow-shots  distant,  which 
•enabled  the  men  to  eo  thither  and  cut  fueL* 

Upon  the  whole,  though  the  season  was  severe,  yet,  having 
good  quarters,  and  fuel  and  food  in  plenty,  the  adyentureis 
passed  the  pleasantest  Mrinter  they  had  experienced  in  the 
course  of  tneir  arduous  journey,  enjoyed  their  present  ease 
and  abundance  with  the  greatest  zest,  which  was  sharpened 
by  the  frightful  hardships  and  disasters  they  had  encountered. 

During  their  residence  in  this  village,  Juan  Ortiz,  the 
interpreter,  died*  His  death  was  a  severe  loss  to  the  expe- 
dition ;  as  he  had  been  the  main  organ  of  communication 
between  the  Spaniards  and  natives.  It  is  true,  that  even 
with  his  assistance  these  communications  were  extremely 
imperfect,  and  subject  to  many  misinterpretations,  for  he 
was  acquainted  merely  with  the  language  of  the  Indians  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Espiritu  Santo ;  whereas,  in  the  march 
of  the  army,  they  were  continually  passing  through  new 
provinces,  which  had  each  its  peculiar  dialect.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  to  have  an  Indian  interpreter  fiom 
almost  every  tribe,  which  rendered  their  mode  of  communi- 
cation often  difficult  in  the  extreme. 

In  treating  with  a  Cacique,  the  word  given  by  the  Go- 
vernor to  Juan  Ortiz,  was  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  of 
perhaps  eight  or  ten  Indians  of  different  tribes,  before  it 
reached  the  person  to  be  addressed;  and  the  reply  was 
transmitted  in  the  same  tedious  method  to  the  Governor. 
Information,  also,  concerning  any  new  region  was  collected 
in  the  same  manner,  subject  to  perversions  and  misunder- 
standings in  the  course  of  its  transmission. 

Hence  arose  continual  errors  among  the  Spaniards,  as  to 
the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  which  often  bewildered  them 
in  their  wanderings,  and  doubtless  led  to  many  sanguinary 
affrays  with  the  natives  which  a  proper  understanding  might 
have  prevented. 

The  death  of  Juan  Ortiz  increased  these  disadvantages 
tenfold.  Henceforth,  they  had  no  other  interpreter  but  the 
young  Indian  brought  from  Cofachiqui.  He,  however,  had 
acquired  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language, 
and  was  deficient  in  the  sagacity,  general  information,  and 
varied  experience,  which  had  distinguished  Juan  Ortiz. 

•  Portngucse  NamtiT^  €•  27* 
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CHAPTER  XLIX, 

1542.  The  feelings  and  views  of  Hernando  De  Soto  had 
recently  undergone  a  change.  The  anger  which  had  induced 
iiim  so  suddenly  to  alter  his  plans  at  Mauvila^  and  turn  bis 
back  upon  the  sea,  had  gradually  subsided.  His  hopeH  of 
finding  a  eolden  region  were  iast  fading  away«  He  had  lost 
nearly  half  his  troops  by  fighting,  sickness,  and  hardships  of 
various  kinds.  The  greater  part  of  his  horses,  too,  were 
slain  or  had  perished.  Of  the  remainder,  many  were  lame, 
and  all  had  been  without  shoes  above  a  year.  He  was  daily 
more  and  more  sensible,  also,  of  the  loss  he  had  sustained  in 
the  death  of  Juan  Ortiz.  The  young  Indian  of  Oofachiqui, 
who  succeeded  him  as  interpreter,  made  continual  blunders 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  the  rivers,  routes,  and 
distances,  and  there  was  danger  throurii  his  misinformation^ 
that  the  armv  might  be  lea  into  dimculties,  and  become 
perplexed  or  lost  in  the  vast  and  trackless  wildernesses  they 
nad  to  traverse. 

De  Soto  bitterly  repented  having  abandoned  his  original 
plan  of  joining  his  snips  and  establishing  a  colony  oh  the 
shores  of  Achusi.  Being  now  too  far  from  the  sea  to  attempt 
reaching  it  by  a  direct  march,  he  resolved  to  give  over  his 
wandering  in  the  interior,  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  the 
Mississippi,  and  choose  some  suitable  village  on  its  banks  for 
a  fortified  post,  where  he  might  securely  establish  himselfl 
He,  moreover,  determined  to  build  two  brigantines,  in  which 
•some  of  his  most  confidential  followers  might  descend  the 
river,  carry  tidings  of  his  safety  to  his  wife  and  friends  in 
Cuba,  and  procure  reinforcements  of  men  and  horses,  to- 
gether with  a  supply  of  flocks,  herds,  seeds,  and  everything 
else  necessary  to  colonize  and  secure  the  possession  of  the 
vast  and  fertile  country  he  had  overrun.'^ 

As  soon  as  the  spring  was  sufficiently  advanced,  therefore, 
De  Soto  broke  up  his  winter  cantonment  at  Utiangue.  and 
set  out  in  a  direction  for  the  Rio  Grande,  or  Mississippi. 
He  had  received  intelligence  of  a  village  called  Anilco, 
situated  on  the  banks  of  a  great  river  which  emptied  into  the 
Mississippi ;  and  towards  that  village  he  shaped  his  course. 

After  quitting  Utiangue,  he  spent  ten  days  at  a  village 

*  Portugutte  Narrative  c.  28.    Oarcilaso  de  la  Vega,  lib.  5.  1.  c.  3. 
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near  the  same  river  which  passed  by  Cayas  and  Utiangae,* 
in  iLe  province  of  Ayas.  Daring  his  stay  there^  a  boat  was 
constructed,  in  which  the  army  crossed  the  stream,  but  were 
detained  four  days  on  its  banks  by  snow  and  bad  weatherl 
They  then  journeyed  through  a  low  countiy,  cut  up  by 
ravines,  and  perplexed  with  swamps.  It  was  toilsome 
inarching  for  the  infantry.  The  troopers,  were  always  up  to 
the  stirrup,  sometimes  to  the  knees  in  water,  and  now  and 
then  obliged  to  swim  their  horses. 

At  a  town  called  Tultelpina,  they  were  checked  in  their 
march  by  a  lake,  which  emptied  itself  into  a  river.  The 
waters  were  high  and  turbulent.  De  Soto  ordered  one  of 
his  captains  to  embark  in  a  canoe  with  five  men  and  cross 
the  lake.  The  impetuous  current  overturned  the  frail  bark : 
some  of  the  men  clung  to  it,  others  to  the  trees  that  were 
standing  in  the  water ;  but  one,  Francisco  Bastiau,  a  Spaniard 
of  rank,  was  unfortunately  drowned.  De  Soto  then  sought 
in  vain  to  discover  a  route  along  the  borders  of  the  lake. 
At  length,  at  the  suggestion  of  two  Indians  of  Tultelpina,  he 
caused  light  rafts  to  be  made  of  reeds  and  the  wood- work  of 
houses,  and  in  this  way  transported  his  army  across. f 

Urging  their  way  forwara,  the  Spaniards  arrived  at  the 
province  of  Anilco,  and  penetrated  about  thirty  leagues, 
passing  several  villages,  until  they  reached  the  principal  one 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  district.  It  was  situat^  in  on 
open  country,  on  the  banks  of  a  copious  stream,  and  con- 
tained about  four  hundred  spacious  houses,,  built  round  a 
square.  The  residence  of  the  Cacique,  as  usual,  was  posted 
on  a  high  artificial  mound.  The  countiy  was  so  well 
peopled  that  there  were  several  other  villages  in  sight,  and 
such  quantities  of  maize,  fruits,  and  pulse  of  various  kinds, 
that  the  Spaniards  pronounced  it  the  most  fertile  and  popu- 
lous country  they  had  met  with  except  Coza  and  Apalachee. 

On  the  strangers'  approach  the  inhabitants  made  some 
show  of  resistance  and  skirmished  slightly;  but  this  was 
only  to  cover  the  retreat  of  their  wives  and  children  across 
the  river  on  rafts  and  in  canoes.  Some  few^  were  taken 
before  they  could  embark.  Many  more,  who  had  not  been 
able  to  escape,  were  found  in  the  village. 

Soon  after  the  Governor  had  taken  up  his  quarters  in  the 
sapitai,  an  Indian  of  distinction,  attended  by  a  few  followers, 
*  Supposed  to  be  the  Arkuisaa.       t  Portuguese  Relation,  c  S& 
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came  to  him  in  the  name  of  the  Cacique,  with  presents  of  a 
mantle  of  martin  skins  and  a  string  of  large  pearls.  De 
Soto  gave  the  chief  of  the  embassy  a  collar  of  mother-of- 
pearl' and  some  other  trmkets,  with  which  he  went  away 
apparently  well  satisfied.  The  negotiation  which  opened 
thus  &,yourably  ended  in  nothing.  The  ambassadors  proved 
to  be  mere  spies  sent  to  observe  the  strangers'  force.  The 
Cacique  could  not  be  induced  to  enter  into  friendly  inter- 
course,  treating  all  messengers  sent  to  him  witn  great 
haughtiness  and  exhibiting  signs  of  determined  hostility. 

l^e  river  that  ran  by  the  village  of  Anilco  was  the  same 
that  passed  by  Cayas'  and  Utiangue ;  and  De  Soto  was 
informed  that  at  no  great  distance  it  emptied  itself  into  the 
Mississippi.*  He  was  told,  also,  that  near  the  confluence  of 
the  two  streams,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  was  situated 
a  large  villc^e,  called  Guachoya,  the  capital  of  a  populous 
and  fruitful  province  of  the  same  name,  the  Cacique  of 
which  was  continually  at  war  with  the  Chief  of  Anilco. 

De  Soto  determined  to  proceed  to  this  pi*oviQce,  in  hopes 
that  the  sea  mieht  lie  at  no  ereat  distance  from  it.  At  any 
rate  Guachoya  might  prove  p  advantageous  site  for  building 
his  brigantines  and  encamping  his  troops.  As  soon,  there 
fore,  as  canoes  could  be  procured  and  rafts  constructed  to 
cross  the  river,  the  army  resumed  its  march  over  a  hilly, 
uninhabited  country,  and  in  four  days  arrived  at  the  village  of 
Guachoya.  It  contained  three  hundred  houses  and  was  situated 
about  a  bow-shot  fi'om  the  Mississippi  on  two  contiguous  hills, 
between  which  was  a  small  plain  that  served  as  a  public 
square.  The  whole  was  fortified  by  palisades.  The  inhabi- 
tsmts  had  fled  across  the  Mississippi  in  their  canoes,  taking 
with  them  most  of  their  eflects;  but  Juan  de  Anasco 
foraged  the  neighbourhood  and  obtained  a  great  supply  of 
maize,  beans,  dried  fruits,  and  cakes  made  of  pressed  plums, 
or  pei*simmons. 


CHAPTER  L. 


1542.  De  Soto  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  Cacique's  house, 
which  was  large  and  commodious.  Four  days  were  passed 
in  negotiations  between  him  and  the  Cacique  who  was  ex- 

*  The  river  is  supposed  to  be  the  Arkansas. 
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tremely  distrustful  of  the  Spaniards.     At  length  the  Chief* 
tain's    apprehensions  were  removed,  and  on  the  fifth  day 
he  visited  the  army.     He  came  with  a  retinue  of  a  hundred 
warriors,  decked  in  savage  finery,  and  bringing  presents  of 
mantles,  deer-skins,  fish,  and  dogs. 

The  Governor  received  Guachoya  very  courteously  at  the 
door  of  his  mansion,  and  conducted  him  into  the  great  saloon, 
or  hall  of  the  building.  The  Cacique's  attendants  raided 
themselves  round  the  apartment  among  the  Spaniards,  while 
their  Chief  and  the  Governor  held  a  long  conversation  through 
the  medium  of  interpreters,  concerning  the  territories  of  the 
former. 

In  the  midst  of  their  conversation  the  Cacique  happened 
to  sneeze.  Upon  this,  all  his  attendants  bowed  their  heads, 
opened  and  closed  their  arms,  and  making  other  signs  of 
veneration,  saluted  their  prince  with  various  phrases  of  the 
same  purport-^May  the  sun  guard  you — may  the  sun  be 
with  you — may  the  sun  shine  upon  you — defend  you— pros- 
per you,  and  the  like ;  each  uttered  the  phrase  that  came 
first  to  his  mind,  and  for  a  short  time  there  was  a  universal 
murmuring  of  these  compliments.**^ 

Guachoya  ate  at  the  Governor's  table.  His  followers 
remained  in  attendance  and  would  not  go  to  their  own  repast, 
although  repeatedly  invited,  until  their  chief  had  finished ; 
they  then  dined  in  the  soldiers'  quarters,  where  a  general 
repast  was  provided.  The  Cacique  lodged  in  a  part  of  his 
own  dwelling  with  a  few  of  his  personal  attendants ;  but  at 
sunset  his  warriors  crossed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
and  returned  in  the  morning.  This  they  continued  to  do 
while  the  Spaniards  remained  in  the  village.  One  of  De 
Soto's  first  questions  to  the  Cacique  was,  whether  he  knew 
any  thing  or  the  sea.  Guachoya,  however,  professed  utter 
ignorance  of  any  such  vast  body  of  water  5  his  knowledge 
of  the  country  down  to  the  river  did  not  extend  beyond  a 
great  province  called  Quigualtanqui ;  the  Cacique  of  which, 
he  said,  was  the  greatest  cnieftain  in  all  ihcse  parts. 

The  Governor  suspecting  his  ignorance  to  be  feigned, 
despatched  Juan  de  Anasco  with  eight  troopers  to  explore 
the  course  of  the  river  and  ascertain  whether  the  sea  was 
near.  De  Anasco  returned  after  eight  days'  absence,  during 
which  he  had  not  been  able  to  advance  above  fift;een  leagues 

•  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  P.  1.  Lib.  6.  c.  6. 
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on  account  of  the  great  windings  of  the  river  and  the  swamps 
by  which  it  was  bordered.* 

This  information  determined  Dc  Soto  to  build  two  brigan* 
tines  at  Guachova,  and  to  establish  his  projected  colony  be- 
tween that  place  and  Anilco,  in  a  fertile  country,  where  sup* 
pUes  were  to  be  easily  had.  In  this  settlement  it  was  his 
intention  to  remain  until  the  brigantines  should  return  with 
reinforcements  and  supplies.  To  enable  him  to  pursue  thc^e 
plans  without  molestation,  it  was  important  for  him  to  conci* 
liate  the  friendship  of  the  Cacique  Anilco^  whose  territories 
lay  adjacent,  and  who  would  be  enabled  to  render  him  much 
assistance  as  an  ally,  but  great  annoyance  as  an  enemy. 

Guachoya,  apprehending  the  Governor's  inclinations,  ad* 
vised  him  to  return  to  the  province  of  Anilco,  offering  to 
accompany  and  aid  him  with  his  people.  As  he  would  hav(> 
to  re-cross  the  river  that  ran  by  the  village  of  Anilco,  and 
united  with  the  Mississippi,  the  Cacique  offered  to  supply 
eigh^  lai^c  and  numerous  small  canoes.  These  would  have 
to  proceea  seven  leagues  along  the  Mississippi,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  up  which  they  would  ascend  to  the  village ;  the 
whole  distance  making  a  navigation  of  twenty  leagues. 
Meanwhile  the  Governor  and  Cacique,  with  their  forces, 
would  proceed  by  land,  so  as  to  arrive  opposite  the  village 
at  the  same  time  with  the  canoes. 

Arrangements  were  accordingly  made.  As  soon  as  the 
canoes  were  ready,  four  thousand  Indian  warriors,  besides 
the  rowers,  embarked  in  them ;  with  these,  the  Governor 
sent  Captain  Juan  de  Guzman  and  his  company,  to  com* 
mand  the  canoes  and  keep  the  Indians  in  order.  Three  days 
were  allowed  for  the  voyage. 

At  the  moment  they  pushed  off  from  the  shore,  the  Go* 
vernor  set  out  by  land  with  his  troops,  accompanied  by 
Guachoya  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  warriors,  besides 
those  who  carried  provisions. 

The  two  expeditions  arrived  opposite  the  village  at  the 
time  appointed.  The  Cacique  of  Anilco  was  absent,  but  the 
inhabitants  making  a  stand  at  the  pass  of  the  river  Nufio, 
Tobar  fell  furiously  upon  them  with  a  party  of  horse.  Eager 
for  the  fight,  the  Spaniards  charged  so  heedlessly,  that  each 
trooper  ^und  himself  surrounded  by  a  band  of  Indians. 
The  latter,  however,  were  so  panic  stricken  that  they  turned. 

'Portaguese  Relation,  c  29. 
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tmned,  without  having  effected  aiiy  thing,  but  giving  glowing 
accounts  of  the  evident  fertility  and  populousness  of  the  pro- 
Tince^ 

These  &vourable  reports  determined  De  Soto  to  cross  the 
river  with  his  troops^  as  soon  as  the  brigantines  should  be 
despatched,  establish  his  head-quarters  in  the  chief  town  of 
Quigualtanqui,  and  there  spend  the  summer  and  winter  that 
must  intervene  before  the  return  of  his  envoys. 

To  his  infinite  vexation,  however,  a  violent  hostility  was 
manifested  on  the  part  of  Quigualtanqui.  That  Chieftain, 
being  of  a  haughty  character  and  possessing  great  power, 
was  extremely  tenacious  of  his  territorial  sway.  He  was  in- 
censed at  the  inroad  of  the  Spanish  scouts,  and  sent  mes- 
sengers to  De  Soto,  swearing  by  the  sun  and  moon,  to  wage 
a  war  of  extermination  against  him  and  his  people,  should 
any  of  them  dare  again  to  enter  his  dominions.* 

At  an  earlier  period,  a  message  of  this  kind  would  have 
been  answered  by  De  Soto  by  an  inroad  into  the  Cacique's 
dominions ;  but  his  spirits  were  gradually  failing.  He  had 
brooded  over  his  past  error,  in  abandoning  the  sea-coast  until 
be  was  sick  at  heart;  and  as  he  saw  the  perils  of  his  situa- 
tion every  moment  increasing,  new  and  powerful  enemies  con- 
tinually spring^g  up  around  him,  while  his  scanty  force  was 
daily  diminishing,  he  became  anxious  for  the  preservation  of 
the  remainder  of  his  followers,  and  determined  to  avoid  all 
further  warfare.  He  sent  a  messenger,  therefore,  to  the  Ca- 
cique, soliciting  his  friendship.  Availing  himself  of  an  In- 
dian superstition  with  respect  to  himself,  he  informed  the 
haughty  Chieftain  that  he  was  the  offspring  of  the  sun ;  the 
lummary  which  the  natives  professed  to  worship ; — that  as 
such,  he  had  received  the  homage  of  the  Caciques  of  all  the 
provinces  through  which  he  had  passed; — and,  inviting 
Quigualtanqui  to  come  and  pay  him  similar  reverence,  he 
promised  to  take  him  into  especial  favour  and  to  reward  him 
with  inestimable  gifts. 

Meanwhile  the  melancholy  which  had  long  preyed  upon 
De  Soto's  spirits ;  his  incessant  anxiety  of  mind  and  fatigue 
of  body,  added  perhaps  to  the  influence  of  climate,  brought 
on  a  slow  fever,  which  at  length  confined  him  to  his  bed. 

In  the  midst  of  his  illness,  he  received  a  reply  'Brom  Qui* 
^ualtanqui,  by  his  own  messenger.    The  stem  warrior  ob- 
•  AloMo  de  Cannona.— Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  P.  1.  L.  5.  c.  6, 
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Bervedy  that  if  wbat  De  Soto  pretended  were  true,  and  he 
was  really  the  offspring  of  the  sun,  he  might  prove  the  fact, 
bj  drying  up  the  great  river ;  in  which  case  he  should  be 
ready  to  come  over  and  pay  him  homage.  If  he  could  not 
do  so,  he  must  know  that  Quigualtanqui,  being  the  greatest 
Chieflain  in  the  land,  visited  nobody ;  out  received  visits  and 
tribute  from  all.  If,  therefore,  De  Soto  wished  to  see  him, 
he  must  cross  the  river  to  his  territory.  If  he  came  as  a 
fiiend,  he  should  be  received  as  such ;  if  as  an  enemy,  ho 
would  find  Quigualtanqoi  and  his  men  ready  for  battle,  and 
resolved  never  to  yield  an  inch  of  ground.**^ 

This  taunting  reply  irritated  me  harassed  spirit  of  De 
Soto  and  augmented  his  malady.  He  was  still  more  irri- 
tated by  the  information  that  the  Cacique  was  endeavouring 
to  form  a  league  of  all  the  neighbouring  Chieftains  against 
him ;  and  he  dreaded  that  some  new  disasters  mi^ht  occur 
to  delay  if  not  to  defeat  his  plans.  From  his  sick  bed,  how- 
ever,  he  maintained  his  usual  vigilance  for  the  safety  of  his 
army.  The  sentinels  were  doubled,  and  a  rigid  watch  main- 
tained. Each  night  the  cavalry  mounted  guard  in  the  village 
suburbs,  their  horses  caprisoned,  ready  for  action;  two 
troopers  were  constantly  upon  the  patrol,  alternately  visiting 
the  outposts,  and  detachments  of  cross-bowmen  kept  watch 
upon  the  river  in  canoes.f 

The  schemes,  labours,  and  anxieties  of  De  Soto,  however, 
were  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close ;  day  by  day  his  malady  in- 
creased, and  his  fever  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  he  felt  con- 
vinced his  last  hour  was  at  hand.  He  prepared  for  death 
with  the  steadfastness  of  a  soldier,  and  the  piety  of  a  devout 
Catholic. 

He  made  his  will  almost  in  cypher,  for  want  of  suf&cient 
paper;  then  calling  together  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  note, 
he  nominated,  as  his  successor  to  the  titles  and  commands  of 
Governor  and  Captain-General  of  the  kingdom  and  provinces 
of  Florida,  Luis  de  Moscoso  de  Alvarado ;  the  same  whom, 
in  the  province  of  Chicaza,  he  had  deposed  from  the  office  of 
Master  of  the  Camp ;  and  he  charged  the  troops  on  the  part 
of  the  £mperor,  and  in  consideration  of  the  virtues  of  Luis 
de  Moscoso,  to  obey  him  in  the  above  capacities,  until  iurther 
orders  should  be  received  from  government.  To  all  this  he 
required  them  to  make  oath  with  due  form  and  solemnity. 

*  Portnguese  Nanatiycw  c.  29.         t  Portuguese  ReUdoii,  c.  29, 
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When  this  was  idone^  the  dyin^  Chieftain  called  to  hiniy 
by  twos  and  threes,  the  most  name  of  his  army,  and  afier 
them,  ordering  that  the  soldiers  should  enter  by  twenties  aoi 
thirties,  he  took  of  all  his  last  farewell,  with  great  tender- 
ness on  his  own  part^  and  with  many  tears  on  theirs.  He 
charged  them  to  convert  the  natives  to  the  Catholic  &ith, 
.and  augment  the  power  of  the  Spanish  crown,  hemg  himself 
cut  off  by  death  from  the  accomplishment  of  4ese  great 
aims.  He  thanked  them  for  l^e  affection  and  iideHty  wfakli 
they  had  evinced,  in  fearlessly  following  his  fcMrtones  thnn^ 
such  great  trials,  and  expressed  his  deep  regret  that  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  show  his  gratitude,  by  bestowing  upon 
•them  such  rewards  as  they  mented.  He  be^ed  foi^v^iess 
of  all  whom  he  had  offended,  and  finally,  entreated  them  in 
the  most  affectionate  manner  to  be  peaceful  and  kind  to  one 
tinother.  His  fever  raged  violently,  and  continued  to  increase 
until  the  seventh  day,  when,  having  confessed  his  sins  with 
much  humility  and  contrition,  he  expired.* 

Thus  died  Hernando  de  Soto;  one  of  the  boldest  of  the 
many  brave  leaders,  who  figured  in  the  first  discoveries,  and 
distineuished  themselves  in  the  wild  warfare  of  the  Weston 
World.  How  proud  and  promising  had  been  the  com- 
meocement  of  his  career !  how  humble  and  hapless  its  dose ! 
Cut  off  in  the  vigour  of  his  days,  for  he  was  but  forty-two 
years  old  when  he  expired— «he  perished  in  a  strange  and 
savage  land,  amid  the  din  and  tumult  of  a  camp,  and  with 
merely  a  few  rough  soldiers  to  attend  him ;  for  nearly  all 
were  engaged  in  making  preparations  for  their  escape  fixna 
the  perifi  by  which  they  were  beset. 

Hernando  de  Soto  was  well  calculated  to  command  th« 
independent  and  chivalric  spirits  of  which  hb  army  was 
composed;  for  "^hile  his  ideas  of  military  discipline  wem 
very  strict,  and  he  severely  punished  every  breach  of  military 
duty,  he  easily  pardoned  all  other  offences.    No  cmewas 

*  ^  He  died,**  says  the  Inca  GvcUaso  de  la  V^a,  in  his  Chronicle,  <*  like 
a  Catholic  Christian,  imploring  mercy  of  the  most  Holy  Trinity ;  relying 
on  the  protection  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  the  intercession  « 
the  Virgin,  and  of  all  the  Celestial  Court,  and  in  the  fiuth  of  t&  Rmaii 
churctL 

'<  With  these  words,  repeating  them  many  times,  this  magnanimous 
and  never-oonquered  cayalier,  worthy  of  great  dignities  and  titles,  »" 
signed  his  soul  to  Ood,  deserving  a  better  historian  than  an  unktiend 
Indian.*' 
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more  prompt  to  notice  and  reward  merit  of  whatever  kind. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  courteous  and  engaging  in  his  man- 
nerSy  patient  and  perseyering  under  difficalttes,  encouraging' 
his  foUowers  by  his  quiet  endurance  of  suffering.  In  his 
own  person,  he  was  vauant  in  the  extreme,  and  of  such  yigour 
of  arm,  that  wherever  he  entered  into  battle,  he  is  said  to 
haive  hewn  himself  a  path  through  the  thickest  of  the  enemj. 
Some  of  his  biographers  have  accused  him  of  cruelty  towards 
tihe  Indians ;  but  according  to  the  Inca's  account,  we  find  him^ 
in  general^  humane  and  merciful ;  striving  to  conciliate  the 
natives  by  presents  and  kind  messages,  and  only  resorting  to 
violent  measures  where  the  safisty  of  himself  and  followers 
were  at  stake.  A  striking  contrast  to  his  humanity  in  this 
respect,  will  be  presented  in  the  conduct  of  his  successor^. 
Luis  de  Moscoso. 


CHAPTJIR  LII. 


1542.  The  death  of  the  Governor  left  his  followers  over* 
whelmed  with  grieL  They  felt  as  if  they  had  been  made 
orphans  by  his  loss,  as  they  had  looked  up  to  him  as  a  father : 
and  their  sorrow  was  the  greater,  because  they  could  not  per« 
form  those  solemn  obsequies  due  to  the  remains  of  a  com- 
mander so  much  beloved  and  honoured. 

They  feared  to  bury  him  publicly,  and  with  becoming  ce- 
remonials,  lest  the  Indians  should  discover  the  place  of  his 
interment,  and  outrage  his  remains,  as  they  had  done  those 
of  other  Spaniards;  tearing  them  from  their  graves,  dis- 
membering them,  and  hanging  them  piecemefU  from  the 
trees.  If  they  had  shown  such  indignities  to  the  bodies  of 
common  soldiers,  how  much  greater  would  they  be  likely 
to  commit  upon  the  body  of  their  general  ?  Besides,  De  Soto 
had  impressed  them  with  a  very  exalted  opinion  of  his  pru- 
dence and  valour;  and  the  Spaniards,  therefore,  dreaded 
lest,  when  the  Indians  discovered  that  the  Spanish  leader 
was  dead,  they  should  be  induced  to  revolt,  and  fall  upon 
their  weakened  and  diminished  army.* 
.  For  these  reasons  they  buried  him  at  midnight,  sentinels 
being  posted  to  keep  the  natives  at  a  distance,  that  the  sad 
ceremony  might  be  safe  fi'om  the  observation  of  their  spies* 

*  Portugaese  Rdation  c.  30. 
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The  place  chosen  for  his  sepulchre  was  one  of  many  broad 
and  deep  pits,  in  a  plain  near  the  village,  whence  the  Indians- 
had  taken  earth  for  their  dwellings.  Here  he  was  interred 
in  silence  and  in  secret,  amid  the  tears  of  priests  and  cava«> 
Hers,  who  were  present  at  his  moumfiil  obsequies.  The  better 
to  deceive  the  natives,  and  prevent  their  suspecting  the  place 
of  his  interment,  thej  gave  out,  on  the  following  day^  that  the 
Governor  was  recovering  from  liis  malady,  and,  mounting 
their  horses,  assumed  an  appearance  of  rejoicing.  In  order 
that  all  traces  of  the  grave  might  be  lost,  they  caused -much- 
water  to  be  sprinkled  over  it,  and  upon  the  surrounding  plaio,^ 
to  prevent  the  dust  from  being  raised  by  their  horses.  They, 
then  scoured  the  plain,  galloping  about  the  pits,  and  over 
the  verv  grave  of  their  commander;  but  it  was  difficult,, 
under  this  cover  of  pretended  gaiety,  to  conceal  the  real  sad* 
ness  of  their  hearts. 

With  all  these  precautions,  they  soon  found  out  that  the 
Indians  suspected,  not  only  the  Governor's  death,  but  the 
place  where  he  lay  buried ;  for  in  passing  by  the  pits,  they 
would  stop,  look  round  attentively  on  all  sides,  talk  to  one 
another,  and  make  signs  with  their  chins,  directing,  at  the 
same  time,  their  eyes  toward  the  spot  where  the  l^y  was 
interred. 

The  Spaniards  perceiving  this,  and  feeling  assured  that 
the  savages  would  search  the  whole  plain  until  they  found 
the  body,  determined  to  disinter  it,  and  place  it  where  it  would 
l>e  secure  from  violation.  No  place  appeared  better  suited 
to  their  purpose  than  the  Mississippi ;  but  they  first  wished 
to  ascertain  whether  there  was  sufficient  depth  of  water  eSeny 
tually  to  hide  the  body. 

Accordingly,  Juan  de  Anasco,  and  other  officers^  taking~ 
a  mariner  with  them,  embarked  one  evening  in  a  canoe,  und^ 
pretence  of  fishing ;  and  sounding  the  river  where  it  was  a 
quarter  of  a  league  wide,  in  mid-cnannel  they  found  a  depth 
of  nineteen  fathoms.  Here,  therefore,  they  determined  to- 
deposit  the  corpse. 

As  there  was  no  stone  in  the  neighbourhood  sufficiently 
heavy  to  sink  it,  they  cut  down  an  evergreen  oak,  and  made 
an  excavation  in  one  side,  the  size  of  a  man.  On  the  foUowr 
ing  night  they  disinterred  the  body  with  all  possible  silence,and 
^placing  it  in  the  trunk  of  the  oaknailed  planks  over  the  apertores. 
This  rustic  coffin  was  then  conveyed  to  Hie  centre  of  the  river 
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'where,  in  the  presence  of  several  priests  and  cavaliers,  it  was 
committed  to  the  stream.  They  beheld  it  sink  to  the  bottom, 
shedding  many  tears  over  it,  and  commending  anew  to  hea-> 
ven*  the  soul  of  the  good  cavalier. 

The  Indians,  soon  perceiving  that  the  Governor  was  not 
with  the  army,  nor  buried,  as  they  had  supposed,  demanded 
of  the  Spaniards  what  had  become  of  him.  The  general^ 
reply  prepared  for  the  occasion  was,  that  God  had  sent  for 
him,  to  communicate  to  him  great  thin^,  which  he  would 
be  commissioned  to  perform  so  soon  as  he  should  retm-n  to 
earth.    With  this  answer  they  were  apparently  contented,  f 

The  Cacique,  however,  who  believed  that  he  was  dead, 
sent  two  handsome  young  Indians  to  Moscoso,  with  a 
message,  stating  that  it  was  the  custom  of  his  country,  when 
any  great  prince  died,  to  put  a  certain  number  of  persons  to 
death,  in  order  that  they  might  attend,  and  serve  him  on  his 
journey  to  the  land  of  spirits  j  and  for  that  purpose,  these 
young  men  presented  themselves.  Luis  de  Moscoso  replied, 
that  the  Governor  was  not  dead,  but  gone  to  heaven,  and 
had  chosen  some  of  his  Christian  followers  to  accompany 
him  there ;  he  therefore  prayed  the  Cacique  to  receive  again 
the  two  youths,  and  renounce  for  the  future  so  barbarous  a 
custom.  He  accordingly  set  the  Indians  at  liberty  on  the 
spot,  and  ordered  them  to  return  home ;  but  one  of  them 
refused  to  go,  saying  that  he  would  not  serve  a  master  who 
had  condemned  him  to  death  without  a  cause,  but  would 
ever  follow  one  who  had  saved  his  life.t 

De  Soto's  effects,  consisting  in  all  of  two  slaves,  three 
horses,  and  seven  hundred  swine,  were  disposed  of  by  public 
sale.  The  slaves  and  horses  were  sold  for  three  thousand' 
crowns  each ;  the  money  to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser  on  the 
first  discovery  of  any  gold  or  silver  mines,  or  as  soon  as  he- 
should  be  proprietor  of  a  plantation  in  Florida.  Should 
neither  of  these  events  come  to  pass,  the  buyer  pledged  him* 
self  to  pay  the  money  within  a  year.  The  swine  were  sold 
in  like  manner,  at  two  hundred  crowns  a-piece.  Henceforth, 
the  greater  number  of  the  soldiers  possessed  this  desirable- 
article  of  food,  which  they  ate  on  all  days  save  Fridays, 

*  Oarcilaso  de  la  Vega,  Part  1.  Lib.  4.  c.  8. 

t  Alonzo  de  Carmona  and  Juan  Coles.    Oarcilaso  de  la  Vega,  P.  1- 
I^b.  4.  c  8. 

4:  Portuguese  Relation,  c.  SOL 
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Saturdays,  and  the  eves  of  festiyab;  these  thejr  ri^d^ 
observed  according  to  the  customs  i^  the  Roman  Camohc 
church.* 

This  abstinence  they  were  not  able  to  practise  before,  as 
they  were  frequently  without  meat  for  two  or  three  months 
together,  and  when  they  found  any,  were  glad  to  devour  it, 
without  regard  to  days. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 


1542.  After  their  first  grief  for  the  loss  of  their  illustrious 
commander,  many  in  the  army  began  to  doubt  whether  it 
was  really  a  calamity.  Some  even  thought  it  matter  of 
rejoicing ;  for  numbers  of  officers  and  soldiers  had  long  been 
•disheartened  by  suiBferings  and  their  disappointment  of  ex- 
pectations of  golden  spoils.  Nothing  but  their  respect  for 
De  Soto  and  the  sway  he  maintained  over  them  had  pre- 
vented their  abandoning  so  disastrous  a  country.  They  were 
now  in  hopes  that  the  new  Governor,  who  was  devoutly 
inclined,  would  choose  rather  to  seek  rest  and  repose  in  some 
'Christian  land  than  follow  out  the  schemes  of  De  Soto. 

Luis  de  Moscoso  inmiediately  called  a  council  to  deliberate 
upon  what  was  to  be  done;  and  it  was  determined  by 
common  consent  of  the  leading  men  to  quit  the  country  as 
soon  as  possible.  Moscoso  requested  each  officer  to  deliver 
in  his  written  opinion  whether  they  should  follow  the  course 
of  the  river  or  cross  the  country  to  the  westward. 

Juan  de  Anasco,  the  contador,  was  for  canying  out  the 
views  and  plans  of  De  Soto.  He  not  only  opposed  the  idea 
of  suddenly  abandoning  the  country,  but  offered  to  guide  the 
^rmy  to  the  frontiers  of  Mexico ;  •  far  he  piqued  himself  upon 
his  knowledge  of  geography,  and  presumed  by  its  aid  to 
deliver  his  comrades  out  of  ail  their  difficulties. 

The  proposition  of  Anasco  derived  support  firom  the  re- 
collection of  certain  rumours  which  the  Indians  had  brought 
some  months  before,  that  not  far  to  the  west  there  were  otner 
Spaniards  then  pursuing  a  course  of  conquest.  These 
rumours  were  now  received  as  true ;  it  was  therefore  con- 
^duded  that  those  Spaniards  must  have  sallied  forth  from 
Mexico  to  conquer  new  kingdoms ;  and  as  according  to  the 

*  Portuguese  Naitatiye^  c  13. 
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account  received  they  could  not  be  far  distatit,  it  was  de^ 
termined  to  march  with  all  speed  in  that  direction,  and  join 
them  in  their  career  of  successful  subjugation. 

On  the  fourth  or  fifUi  of  June,  the  army  set  out  on  its 
march,  under  the  command  of  its  new  Governor  and 
Captam-General,  Luis  de  Mosooso;  directing  its  course 
westward,  and  determined  to  turn  neither  to  the  right  nor  to 
the  left.  By  keeping  in  that  direction  it  was  concluded  they 
must  arrive  at  the  confines  of  Mexico :  not  perceiving  they 
we^e  in  a  much  higher  latitude  than  that  of  New  Spain. 

A  young  Indian,  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age,  finely 
formed,  and  having  a  handsome  countenance,  followed  the 
Spaniards  of  his  own  accord  when  they  left  this  province. 
'From  suspicion  that  he  might  prove  to  be  a  spy,  the  circum- 
stance was  mentioned  to  Luis  de  Moscoso,  who,  ordering  the 
stripling  to  be  brought  before  him,  demanded  through  his 
iut^reters^  the  cause  of  his  leaving  his  parents  and  ftiends 
to  follow  a  peofrfe  whom  he  did  not  Know?  ^'Senor,^' 
replied  he,  ''  I  am  poor  and  an  orphan ;  my  parents  died 
when  I  was  very  youne  and  left  me  destitute.  An  Indian 
chief  of  my  native  vula^e,  a  near  relative  of  the  Cacique, 
took  compassion  on  me>  Ifd  me  to  his  home,  and  brought 
me  up  amonff  his  children.  When  you  left  the  village  he 
was  grievously  sick  and  his  life  despaired  of.  His  wife  and 
chil(uen  determined,  in  case  he  died,  that  I  should  be  buried 
with  him  alive ;  because,  they  said,  that  my  master  having 
cherished  and  tenderly  loved  me,  I  must  go  with  him  to 
serve  him  in  the  world  whither  he  had  gone.  Now,  although 
I  am  deeply  sratefiil  to  him  for  having  sheltered  and  fostered 
me  and  love  his  memory,  yet  I  have  no  desire  to  share  his 
grave.  Seeing  no  other  way  to  escape  this  death  but  by 
seekins  protection  firom  the  strangers,  I  preferred  becoming 
their  skive  to  being  buried  alive.  This«  alone,  is  the  cause 
of  my  coming/'* 

The  Spaniards  perceived  by  this  and  the  instance  already 
mentioned,  that  the  superstitious  custom  of  burying  wives^ 
and  servants  alive  with  tne  dead  bodies  of  their  masters  and 
husbands  was  observed  in  this  region,  as  in  all  others  yet 
discovered  in  the  new  world. 

After  quitting  Guachoya,  the  Spaniards  passed  through 
the  province  of  Gatsdte;  then  crossed  a  desert  country  to 

«  Oarcilaso  de  la  Vega,  Lib.  6.  Part  2.  c.2.'  ^ 
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tmotJier  proyince  called  Chagiiate,  where  tbcy  amyed  on  the 
•twentieth  of  June.  The  Cacique  had  akeadj  visited  their 
camp  during  the  life  of  De  Soto  when  quartered  at  UtiangDe, 
-and  now  resumed  a  friendly  intercourse.  Near  the  capital  of 
this  proyince  they  found  the  natives  busily  employed  in 
making  salt  at  a  saline  spring*  Here  the  troops  remained 
six  days  supplying  themselves  with  this  necessary  article. 
They  tnen  continued  their  march  westward  in  quest  of  the 
province  of  Aguacay,  which  they  were  told  lay  three  days' 
journey  onward. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 


1642.  Ok  the  second  day  of  their  march,  the  Governor 
was  informed  that  one  of  their  number,  named  Diego  de 
Guzman,  was  missing.  He  immediately  ordered  a  halt,  and 
entered  into  a  diligent  investigation  of  the  matter;  appTd- 
bending  that  Guzman  might  have  been  detained  or  murdered 
by  the  Indians. 

Diego  de  Guzman  was  one  of  the  many  young  Spanish 
^Mivaliers  who  had  Joined  this  expedition  with  romantic 
notions  of  conquest,  of  glory,  and  of  gain.  He  was  of  a  good 
family,  and  rich,  and  enlisted  in  the  enterprise  with  c^y 
raiment,  splendid  armour  and  weapons,  and  three  fine  horses. 
Unluckily,  he  was  passionately  fond  of  play,  and  had  but  too 
frequent  opportunities  of  indulging  in  it ;  for  the  Spaniards, 
while  they  were  encamped,  pa^ed  much  of  their  ^isnre  in 
gambling,  as  is  usual  with  soldiers,  and  especially  with  sach 
young  adventurers  as  formed  a  great  part  of  this  band  of 
discoverers. 

In  the  conflagration  of  Mauvila,  all  their  cards  being  boni^ 
they  made  others  of  parchment,  painted  with  admirable  skill; 
and,  as  they  could  not  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  for  the  nnm* 
ber  of  gamesters,  the  packs  were  lent  from  one  to  the  other 
for  limited  periods.  With  these  they  gambled  under  trees,  in 
their  wigwams,  or  on  the  river  bauKs. 

Diego  de  Guzman  was  one  of  the  keenest;  but  a  run  of  ill 

luck  had  gradually  stripped  him  of  all  he  had  brought  to  the 

-•rmy,  or  captured  on  the  march ;  and  but  a  few  days  pre- 

▼iously  he  had  lost  his  clothes,  his  arms,  a  horse,  and  a  female 

captive,  recently  taken  in  a  foray*    De  Guzman  had  honour- 
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Itbly  paid  all  his  losses^  but  when  he  came  to  part  with  hb 
captive^  there  was  a  struggle  between  pride  and  a£^tian» 
The  girl  was  but  eighteen  years  of  age,  extremely  beautiful, 
and  having  conceived  a  passion  for  her,  he  put  off  the  winner, 
with  an  assurance  that  he  would  give  her  up  to  him  in  the 
<x>urse  of  four  or  five  days.  De  Guzman,  who  had  been  seen 
in  the  camp  the  day  before  the  march,  was  now  missing,  and 
the  girl  had  disappeared  likewise.  On  hearing  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  Governor  concluded  that,  ashamed  of  having 
lost  his  arms  and  steed,  and  unwilling  to  give  up  his  Indian 
beauty,  he  had  escaped  with  her  to  her  tribe.  He  was  con- 
firmed in  this  suspicion  on  hearing  that  the  female  was  daugh- 
ter of  the  Cacique  of  Chaguate. 

The  General  now  summoned  before  him  four  Chiefs  of  the 
province,  who'  were  among  his  escort,  and  ordered  them  to 
eause  the  Spaniard,  who  had  deserted,  to  be  sought  out  and 
brought  to  the  camp ;  telling  them,  that  unless  he  was  produced, 
be  should  conclude  that  the  soldier  had  been  treacherously 
murdered,  and  should  consequently  revenge  his  death. 

The  Chiefs,  terrified  for  their  own  safety,  sent  messengers 
with  speed.  These  returned  declaring  that  De  Guzman 
was  at  the  dwelling  of  their  Cacique,  who  was  feasting 
him  and  treating  him  with  all  possible  kindness  and  distinc- 
tion, and  that  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  return  to  the 
army. 

Moscoso  refused  all  credit  to  this  story,  and  persisted  in 
bis  surmises  that  De  Guzman  had  been  murdered.  Upon 
this,  one  of  the  Chiefs  turned  to  the  Governor  with  a  proud 
and  lofty  air.  "  We  are  not  men,"  said  he,  '^who  would  tell 
you  falsehoods.  If  you  doubt  the  truth  of  what  the  messen- 
gers have  said,  send  one  of  us  four  to  bring  you  some  testi- 
inonial  of  the  ^cts ;  and  if  he  bring  not  back  the  Spaniard, 
Or  some  satisfactory  proof  that  he  is  alive  and  well,  the  three 
of  us  that  remain  in  your  hands  will  answer  for  his  lo^s  with 
our  lives." 

The  proposition  pleased  the  Governor  and  his  officers ;  and 
after  consultation,  Baltazar  de  Gallegos,  who  was  a  friend 
and  townsman  of  De  Guzman,  was  instructed  to  write  to 
bim,  condemning  the  step  he  had  taken,  and  exhorting  him 
to  return  and  perform  his  duty  as  became  a  soldier ;  assuring 
bim  that  liis  horse  and  arms  should  be  restored,  and  others 
given  to  him  in  case  of  need*    A  message  was  also  sent  to 
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the  Caciquey  threatening  him  with  fire  and  sword,  unless  he 
delivered  up  the  fugitive. 

Next  day  the  messenger  returned,  bringing  back  the  letter 
of  Gallegos,  with  the  name  of,  De  Guzman  wHtten  upon  it 
in  charcoal ;  a  proof  that  he  was  alive.  He  sent  not  a  word, 
however,  in  reply  to  its  contents ;  but  the  messenger  declared 
that  he  had  no  intention  nor  wish  to  rejoin  the  army. 

The  Cacique,  on  his  own  part,  sent  word,  assuring  the 
Grovemor  that  he  had  used  no  force  to  detain  Di^o  de  y}\un 
man,  neither  should  he  use  any  to  compel  him  to  depart ;  bat 
would  rather  treat  him  with  all  possible  honour  and  kiudnestf 
as  a  son-in-law,  who  had  restored  to  him  a  beloved  daughto*. 
He  further  declared  that  he  would  do  the  same  to  any  of  the 
strangers  who  might  desire  to  remain  with  him.  'if,  for 
having  done  his  <uity  in  this  matter,  the  Gh>vemor  thought 
proper  to  lay  waste  his  lands  and  destroy  his  people,  he  Md 
the  power  in  his  hands,  and  could  act  as  he  pleased.-^ 

Moscoso,  seeing  that  Di^o  de  Guzman  would  not  retain, 
and  feeling  that  the  Cacique  was  justified  in  not  delivering 
him  up,  abandoned  all  further  attempt  to  recover  him,  and 
set  the  Indian  chiefs  at  liberhr,  who  continued,  however,  to 
attend  him  until  he  reached  the  firontier. 


CHAPTER  LV. 


1542.  Tbb  next  province  traversed  by  the  Spaniards  was 
named  Aguacay,  and  abounded  with  salt;  they  encamped 
one  evening  on  the  borders  of  a  lake,  the  waters  of  wlueh 
were  strongly  impregnated  with  it*  The  natives  formed  the 
salt  into  small  cakes,  by  means  of  earthen  moulds,  and  used 
it  as  an  article  of  traffic.  At  the  capital  of  this  province,  the 
Spaniards  fancied,  from  the  replies  of  its  inhabitants  to  their 
questions,  that  they  had  some  knowledge  of  the  South  Sea; 
but  it  is  probable  the  Spaniards  were  deceived  by  the  blunders 
of  their  mterpreters. 

After  leavmg  Aguacay,  they  crossed  the  province  of  May^ 
and  on  the  twentieth  of  July,  encamped  oeside  a  pleasant 
wood  on  the  confines  of  Naguatex.  They  had  scarcely  come 
to  a  halt  when  a  body  of  Indians  were  observed  hovering  at 
a  distance.  A  party  of  horse  immediately  advanced,  and 
«  Gazdlaso  de  la  Vega,  Fart  1.  Lib.  5.  c.  2. 
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dashing  into  the  midst  of  them^  killed  six,  and  brought  two 
prisoners  to  the  camp.  They  confessed  they  were  a  scoutin? 
party  sent  by  the  Cacique  to  reconnoitre  the  strangei-s,  and 
that  Naguatex  himself  was  at  hand  with  his  warriors,  aide<l 
by  two  neighbouring  chieftains.  While  they  were  yet  talking, 
the  enemy  appeared  in  two  battalions,  and  assailed  the  camp,, 
but  were  soon  put  to  flight.  The  horse  pursued  them,  and 
fell  into  an  ambush  which  had  been  laid  for  them  by  two 
other  bands,  but  these  they  quickly  succeeded  in  routing. 

Two  troopers  and  four  foot  soldiers  having  pursued  the 
£rst  party  too  hotly,  were  surrounded  and  assailed  on  all 
sides.  The  troopers  behaved  manfully,  wheeling  round  their 
more  exposed  companions,  charging  the  savages  with  their 
horses,  and  keeping  them  at  bay  with  their  spears,  at  the 
same  time  calling  out  lustily  for  aid.  Their  cries  reaching 
the  camp,  twelve  troopers  galloped  to  their  assistance:  the 
Indians  fled  at  their  approach ;  but  several  were  slain,  and 
one  of  them  was  taken  prisoner.  Moscoso  immediately 
ordered  that  his  nose  and  right  arm  should  be  cut  ofl*,  and 
sent  him,  thus  cruelly  mutilated,  to*  Naguatex,  with  a  threat 
that  he  would  next  morning  enter  his  country  with  fire  and 
sword. 

The  ensuing  day  Moscoso  pushed  forward  to  execute  his 
threats,  but  a  large  river  intervened  between  him  and  the 
Cacique's  residence.  He  halted  on  the  banks,  and  beheld  a 
powerful  force  collected  on  the  opposite  side  to  oppose  his 
passage.  Not  knowing  the  ford,  and  several  of  the  men  and 
horses  being  wounded,  he  took  counsel  in  his  wrath,  and 
drawing  back  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  river,  en- 
camped near  a  village  by  a  clear  and  beautiful  wood,  pre- 
ferring the  open  air  to  any  habitation,  as  the  weather  was 
calm  and  pleasant.  Here  he  remained  a  few  days,  in  order 
that  his  troops  might  have  time  to  recover  from  their  wounds 
and  fatigues.  During  his  stay,  he  sent  a  body  of  horse,  who 
explored  the  river,  forded  it  in  two  places,  in  spite  of  opposi- 
tion from  the  natives,  and  found  a  populous  and  fruitful 
country  on  the  other  side. 

The  Governor,  having  now  had  time  to  recover  from  his 
anger,  sent  an  Indian  with  a  message  to  the  Cacique  of  Nia- 
guatex,  offering  him  pardon  for  the  past,  on  condition  of 
repentance  and  submission;  but  otherwise  denouncing  ven- 
geance against  him*    The  message  had  the  desired  effect. 
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The  Indian  returned  with  a  reply  from  the  Cacique,  saying, 
that  he  would  make  his  appearance  next  day.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  a  great  number  of  Naguatex's  principal  sub- 
jects came  to  the  Spanish  camp,  announced  that  their  Cacique 
was  at  hand,  and  having  apparently  taken  notice  of  the  Go- 
Temor's  looks  and  the  disposition  of  his  men,  returned  to 
their  Chieftain,  who  was  shortly  after  seen  approaching.  A 
large  body  of  his  chief  warriors  marched  two  and  two  in 
front,  all  weeping  and  lamenting,  as  if  in  contrition  for  the 
past.  When  the  head  couple  arrived  in  presence  of  Moscoso, 
the  whole  band  halted,  fell  back  on  each  side,  and  formed  a 
lane,  up  which  the  Cacique  advanced.  Bending  in  a  sap- 
plicating  manner  before  tne  Governor,  he  begged  forgiveness 
for  what  he  had  done,  attributing  his  rash  hostility  to  the  bad 
counsels  of  one  of  his  brothers^  who  had  fallen  in  the  fight. 
He  acknowledged  the  Spaniards  to  be  immortal,  the  Grover- 
nor  invincible,  and  concluded  by  tendering  his  obedience  and 
services.  Moscoso  accepted  his  offered  allegiance,  dismissed 
him  with  assurances  of  friendship,  and  four  days  afterwards, 
breaking  up  his  camp,  he  marched  to  the  river  side,  but  was 
surprised  to  find  it  swollen  and  impassable,  although  it  was 
summer  time,  and  no  rain  had  fallen  for  a  month.  The 
Indians,  however,  assured  him  that  this  swelling  of  the  river 
often  happened  without  rain,  and  generally  during  the  in- 
crease of  the  moon. 

The  Spaniards,  perplexed  at  this  phenomenon,  being  httle 
acquainted  with  the  great  extent  of  these  rivers,  and  the 
sudden  effects  of  rain  among  th6  distant  mountains  and  ex- 
tensive prairies  where  they  take  their  rise,  surmised  that  the 
swellings,  during  the  waxing  of  the  moon,  might  be  caused 
by  the  mfiux  of  the  sea  into  the  river,  although  none  of  the 
natives  had  any  knowledge  of  the  sea. 

At  the  end  of  eight  days  the  river  had  subsided  sufficiently 
to  be  fordable.  The  array  then  crossed  ;  but  on  coming^  to 
the  Cacique's  capital  they  found  it  abandoned.  The  Go- 
vernor encamped  in  the  open  fields,  and  sent  for  Naguatex 
to  come  to  him  and  furnish  him  with  a  guide.  The  Cacioue, 
however,  was  afraid  to  venture  into  the  camp.  Upon  this, 
the  ire  of  Moscoso  was  again  kindled,  and  he  despatched 
two  captains  with  troops  of  horse  to  burn  the  villages  and 
make  captives  of  the  inhabitants.  The  country  was  sooa 
wrapped  in  smoke  and   flame,   and   several  natives  were 
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captuted.  The  Cacique  was  again  brought  to  terms,  and 
«ent  several  of  his  subjects  as  hostages,  together  with  three 
guides  who  understood  the  language  of  the  countries  through 
-which  the  Spaniards  were  to  pass.  The  Governor  was 
pacified,  and  set  forward  on  his  march.  Such  were  the 
•circumstances  that  attended  the  Spaniards'  sojourn  in  the 
province  of  Naguatex.* 


CHAPTER  LVI. 


1542.  The  army  now  pressed  forward,  by  forced  marches, 
for  upwards  of  a  hundred  leagues,  through  various  provinces, 
more  or  less  populous  and  fertile;  but  some  of  them  ex- 
tremely barren  and  alipaost  uninhabited.  The  Portuguese 
sarmtive  of  the  expedition  gives  the  names  of  some  of  these 
provinces,  such  as  Missobone,  Lacane,  Mandacao,  Socatino, 
and  Guasco.  In  one  province,  the  Spaniards  observed 
wooden  crosses  placed  on  the  tops  of  the  houses,  and  were 
struck  with  the  sight  of  this  Christian  emblem.  They  began 
to  flatter  themselves  that  they  were  approaching  the  con- 
fines of  New  Spain,  and  made  inquiries  in  every  province 
they  entered,  wnether  the  inhabitants  knew  any  Christian 
people  to  the  west.  Where  all  intelligence  had  to  pass 
fi*om  mouth  to  mouth,  through  several  interpreters,  indiffer- 
ently acquainted  with  each  other's  language,  and  finally  to 
be  communicated  by  an  Indian  lad,  but  moderately  versed 
in  Spanish,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  what  vague  and  erroneous 
ideas  must  have  been  imparted.  Some  of  the  natives,  it  is 
probable,  wilfully  deceived  the  Spaniards  ;  others  misunder- 
stood the  kind  of  people  about  whom  they  were  inquiring. 
In  this  way  they  received  tidings,  as  they  thought,  of  Euro- 
peans who  had  been  seen  further  to  the  west ;  and  whom, 
they  persuaded  themselves,  were  parties  of  discoverers 
making  incursions  from  New  Spam.  They  were  elated 
with  the  hopes  of  meeting  with  some  of  these  parties,  or,  at 

*  The  name  of  this  province  is  spelled  in  the  same  manner  (Naguatex) 
both  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  narratives.  It  has  been  identified  with  Na- 
chitoches,  by  some  modem  writers,  who  suppose  the  Cacique's  capital  to  have 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  that  name.  It  appears  to  the  author, 
however,  that  the  modem  Nachitoches  lies  to  the  south  of  Moscoso's  route, 
though  it  may  h?»ve  been  called  after  the  old  Indian  village,  situated  more 
to  the  northward.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  identify  any  of  the  places 
visited  by  the  Spsniiirds  in  their  wild  wanderings  west  of  the  Mississippi 
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any  rate,  of  coming  to  regions  subjugated  and  colonized 
by  their  countrymen,  where  ihey  would  no  longer  be  m 
danger  of  perishing  in  a  trackless  wilderness,  but  might 
•choose  either  to  abide  securely  in  the  new  world,  or  return 
to  their  native  country. 

Thus  they  went  on,  from  place  to  place,  lured  by  false 
hopes  and  idle  tales.  When  they  reached  places  where  it 
had  been  asserted  they  would  come  upon  the  traces  of  white 
men,  the  inhabitants  declared  their  utter  ignorance  of  any 
such  people.  In  a  transpoit  of  disappointment,  Moscoso 
ordered  several  poor  savages  to  be  put  to  the  rack.  This 
only  served  to  extort  false  replies,  suited  to  his  wishes,  l)iit 
which  led  to  further  unprofitable  wandering  and  additional 
disappointment.  * 

The   Spanish   commander  and  his  followers,  moreover, 
sufiered  extremely  for  want  of  intelligent  and  faithful  guides. 
Sometimes  they  erred  from  misinterpretation  of  the  routes, 
at  others,  they  were  purposely  led  astray,    .When  they  had 
Journeyed  far  to  the  west,  they  came  to  a  vast  uninhabited 
region,  where,  after  wandering  for  many  days,  until  their 
provisions  were  exhausted,  they  had  nothing  to  appease  their 
hunger  but  herbs  and  roots.     To  their  great  dismay,  also, 
they  found  that  an  old  Indian  warrior,  who  had  been  fur- 
nished by  a  Cacique  as  guide>  was  leading  them  in  a  circle. 
Moscoso,  suspecting  his  fidelity,  ordered  him  to  be  tied  to  a 
tree,  and  the  dogs  let  loose  upon  him.     One  of  them  sprang 
upon  him  instantly,  and  began  to  shake  him.     The  savaee, 
in  his  terror,  confessed  that  he  had  been  ordered  by  His 
Cacique  to  bewilder  them  in  uninhabited  deseits,  but  offered 
to  take  them  in  three  days  to  a  populous  country  to  the  west 
Moscoso,  however,  yielding  to  the  impulses  of  his  indignation 
at  this  treachery,  again  ordered  the  dogs  to  be  let  loose,  who, 
ravenous  with  hunger,  tore  the  unfortunate  vn^etch  to  pieces. 
Having  thus  gratified  their  passions,  the  Spaniards  foxmd 
themselves  worse  off  than  before,  for  they  had  no  one  to 
guide  them,  as  peimission  had  been  given  to  the  other  In- 
dians, who  had  brought  the  supplies,  to  return  home.     In 
this  dilemma,  they  fQilowed  the  directions  of  their  victim,  by 
inarching  westward ;  thus  giving  credit,  after  his  death,  to 
m^hat  they  disbelieved  while  he  was  living. 

They  travelled  three  days,  suffering  excessively  for  want 
Oaicilaso  de  1&  V^a,  L.  5.  p.  1.  c.  2» 
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of  food*  Foitunately  the  forests  were  clear  and  open ;  for 
had  these  been  so  thick  as  those  which  the  troops  had  for* 
merly  travereed,  they  must  have  perished  with  hunger  before 
they  could  have  made  their  way  through  them.  Travelling' 
always  towards  the  west^  at  the  end  of  three  days  the  Spam* 
ards  descried,  from  a  rising  ground,  signs  of  human  habrta* 
tions ;  but  on  their  approach  they  found  the  country  generally- 
barren  and  the  villages  abandoned.  These  differed  from 
those  they  had  before  visited  in  other  provinces,  the  housea 
being  scattered  about  the  fields  in  groups  of  four  and  five, 
rudely  constructed,  and  resembling  the  hovels  erected  in 
melon-fields  in  Spain  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  em* 
ployed  to  guard  the  fruit,  rather  than  habitable  houses.  In 
these  cabins  they  found  abundance  of  fresh  buffalo  meat, 
with  which  they  appeased  their  hunger.  There  were  also 
the  hides  of  many  buffalos,  recently  flayed  ;  but  the  Spani* 
xu*ds  could  never  meet  with  the  living  animals.  Fi*om  the 
abundant  traces  of  homed  cattle  thus  found  in  the  habitations 
they  called  this  the  Province  of  the  Vaqueros,  or  Herdsmen.'*^ 


CHAPTER  LVII. 


1542.  The  Indians  of  the  Far  West  have  always  been  noted 
for  their  gallant  and  martial  bearing,  and  their  proneness  to 
feats  of  individual  prowess.  In  their  wandering  through 
this  wild  region,  the  Spaniards  witnessed  frequent  instances, 
two  or  three  of  which  are  worthy  of  especial  notice.  In  th& 
course  of  their  march  through  the  province  of  Los  Vaqueros, 
having  encamped  one  afternoon  in  an  open  plain,  the  soldiers 
stretched  themselves  on  the  ground,  while  their  native  atten- 
dants prepared  their  repast.  As  they  were  thus  enjoying 
their  repose,  they  observed  an  Indian  warrior  sally  out  of  an 
adjacent  wood  and  approach  the  camp.  He  was  gaily 
painted ;  a  bow  was  in  his  hand,  a  quiver  of  arrows  over  his 
right  shoulder,  and  waving  plumes  adorned  his  head. 

The  Spaniards  seeing  him  advance  alone,  and  peacefully, 
imagining  that  he  was  charged  with  some  message  from  his 
Cacique  to  the  Governor,  allowed  him  to  draw  nigh.     He 

*  It  is  evident  that  the  Spaniards  were  on  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Far 
West — the  great  buffalo  prairies ;  and  most  probably  the  scattered  and 
slight  wigwams  thus  visited  were  mere  hunting  camps. 
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came  within  fifty  paces  of  a  group  of  soldiers,  who  were  con- 
Tendng  together ;  then,  suddenly  fixing  an  arrow  in  his  bow^ 
he  sent  it  into  the  midst  of  them. 

Seeing  him  bend  his  bow,  some  of  the  Spaniards  sprang 
aside,  others  threw  themselves  upon  the  ground.  The  arrow 
whistled  by  without  touching  them,  but  fiying  beyond,  where 
£ve  or  six  female  Indians  were  preparing  oinner  for  their 
masters,  under  a  tree,  it  struck  one  in  the  shoulders,  and 
passing  through  her  body,,  buried  itself  in  the  bosom  of 
another ; — both  fell  and  expired.  The  savage  then  turned^ 
and  fled  with  surprising  speed  to  the  woods.  The  Spaniards 
beat  the  alarm  and  shouted  after  him.  Baltazar  de  Gallegos^ 
being  by  chance  on  horseback,  heard  the  shout,  and  saw  the 
savage  flying ;  suspecting  the  cause,  he  gave  chase,  overtook 
him  close  to  the  wood,  and  transfixed  him  with  his  lance. 
Three  days  after  this,  the  army  halted  for  a  day  in  a  beau- 
tiful plain  of  the  same  province.  During  their  halt  they  saw 
two  Indian  warriors  crossing  the  plain.  They  were  fine 
looking  fellows,  decorated  with  lofty  plumes,  bearing  their 
bows  in  their  hands,  and  their  quivers  at  their  backs.  They 
came  to  within  two  hundred  paces  of  the  camp,  and  then 
began  to  walk  round  a  large  nut-tree,  not  side  by  side,  but 
circling  in  opposite  directions,  so  as  to  pass  each  other,  and 
guard  one  another's  backs.  In  this  way  they  continued  all 
day,  without  deigning  to  notiee  the  Negroes,  Indians,  women, 
and  boys  who  occasionally  passed  near  them,  carrying  water 
and  wood. 

The  Spaniards  understanding  from  this  that  the  object  of 
the  coming  of  these  Indians  referred  to  them  and  not  to  their 
own  countrymen,  forthwith  reported  what  they  had  observed 
to  the  Governor,  who  ordered  that  no  soldier  should  go  out 
to  them. 

The  savages  continued  their  circumvolntions  waiting  pati- 
ently, as  it  would  seem,  for  some  of  the  Spaniards  to  take  up 
this  singular  challenge.  It  was  near  sunset  when  a  company 
of  horse,  who  had  been  out  since  morning  scouring  the  coon- 
try,  returned  to  the  camp.  Their  quartere  happening  to  be 
near  the  place  where  this  extraordinary  scene  was  acting, 
observing  it,  they  asked,  "  What  Indians  are  tliese?''  Hav- 
ing learnt  the  Governor's  order  that  the  savages  should  not 
be  molested,  all  obeyed  except  a  headlong  soldier'  named 
Juan  Paez,  who  eager  to  exhibit  his  valour,  ^spurred  towards 
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them.  When  the  Indians  saw  but  a  single  Spaniard  advanc- 
ing to  attaek  them,  the  one  who  was  nearest  to  Paez  stepped 
£3rth  to  receive  him,  and  the  other  retiring  placed  himself 
ander  a  tree ;  thus  showing  a  desire  of  fightmg  man  to  man, 
and  disregarding  the  Spaniard's  advantage  in  being  mounted. 
The  soldier  charged  the  savage  at  full  speed,  but  the  latter 
waited  with  an  arrow  in  his  bow  until  his  adversary  came 
within  shot ;  he  then  sped  his  shaft.  It  struck  Juan  Paez 
in  the  muscular  part  of  the  left'  arm,  passed  through  it  and 
through  both  sides  of  a  sleeve  of  mail,  and  remained  crossed 
in  the  wound.  The  arm  dropped  powerless,  the  reins  slipped 
from  his  hand,  and  the  horse  leeiing  them  fall,  stopped  of  a 
sudden,  as  horses  are  often  trained  to  do. 

The  companions  of  Juan  Paez,  who  had  not  yet  alighted, 
seeing  his  pwil,  galloped  to  his  rescue.  Tlie  Indians,  not 
choosing  to  encounter  such  odds,  fled  to  a  neighbouring  wood, 
but  before  they  could  reach  it  were  overtaken  and  lanced  to 
death.  In  this  affair  the  savages  certainly  showed  a  spint  of 
chivalry  and  a  punctilio  as  to  the  laws  of  duel,  which 
merited  a  better  return  at  the  hands  of  Spanish  cavaliers.* 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 


1542.  After  traversing  the  wild  waste  of  countiy  which 
the  Spaniai'ds  named  the  Province  of  Los  Vaqueros,  they 
came  to  a  river  called  Daycao, — a  favourite  hunting  resort  of 
the  Indians.  Great  quantities  of  deer  were  feeding  along  its 
hanks.  Having  learned  that  the  country  beyond  was  inha- 
bited, Moscoso  sent  a  party  of  hoi*se  to  cross  the  nver  and 
reconnoitre  the  neighbourhood.  They  found  a  village  con- 
sisting of  a  few  miserable  hovels,  and  captured  two  of  the 
inhabitants ;  but  none  of  the  interpreters  could  understand 
their  lajaguage. 

The  Spaniards  now  perceiving  a  chain  of  mountains  and 
extensive  forests  to  the  west,  and  ascertaining  that  the  country 
was  without  inhabitants,  their  hearts  began  to  ftdl  them. 
The  hunger  and  toil  they  had  already  experienced  rendered 
them-  loath  to  penetrate  those  savage  regions.  The  Governor, 
therefore,  determined  to  remain  encamped  and  Bend  out  light 
parties  to.  explore  the  country  in  the  direction  they  were 

*  Garcilase  de  1%  Vega,  L.  5.  p.  2.  c.  4. 
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travelling.  Three  bands  of  horsemen  being  accordingly 
despatched  each  in  a  different  direction,  and  having  penetrated 
to  the  distance  of  thirty  leagues,  they  found  it  sterile,  thinly 

J»eopIed,  and  ascertained  that  these  evils  would  increase  the 
urtner  they  proceeded.  They  captured  some  of  the  inhap 
bitants,  who  assured  them  that  further  on  it  was  still  more 
dcsstitute ;  the  natives  neither  living  in  villages,  dwellii^  in 
houses,  nor  cultivating  the  soil,  but  were  a  wandering  people 
roving  in  bands,  gathering  fruits  and  herbs  and  roots  of 
spontaneous  growth,  depending  occasionally  upon  hunting 
and  fishing  for  subsistence,  and  passing  from  place  to  place 
according  as  the  seasons  were  favourable  to  their  pursuits.* 

At  the  end  of  fifteen  days  the  exploring  parties  had  all 
returned  to  the  camp,  bringing  nearly  the  same  accounts. 
Their  united  seports  embarrass^  the  Governor  not  a  little. 
To  prosecate  nis  march  to  New  Spain  through  such  a 
country  as  that  described  would  be  to  run  the  risk  of  losing 
himself  and  his  troops  in  barren  and  trackless  deserts. 
Becollecting  what  had  been  related  by  Alvar  Nunez  of  tribes 
of  Indians  which  he  had  met  with  unsettled  in  their  abodes, 
wandering  about  like  wild  Arabs,  feeding  on  roots  and  herbs 
and  the  produce  of  the  chase,  Moscoso  fancied  that  similar 
savage  hordes  roved  about  the  country  before  him.  Indeed 
it  was  probable  that  all  the  rumours  he  had  heard  of  Christ- 
ians  seen  by  the  Indians  might  relate  to  Alvar  Nunez  and 
his  companions,  who,  on  their  way  to  New  Spain,  after  their 
shipwreck,  with  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez,  had  passed  as  captives 
from  tribe  to  tribe  in  traversing  these  lands.  It  is  true  they 
kept  near  the  sea-coast,  far  to  the  south  of  the  track  of 
Moscoso,  but  the  fame  of  such  wonderful  strangers  might 
have  penetrated  to  the  interior;  for  reports  are  carried  to 
vast  distances  among  Indian  tribes.  The  crosses  also  ob- 
served by  Moscoso  in  one  of  the  provinces  through  which  he 
had  passed,  might  have  been  put  up  by  the  natives  as  talis- 
mans, in  consequence  of  the  fame  of  apparently  miraculous 
cures  performed  by  Alvar  Nunez  and  his  men,  who  always 
carried  a  cross  in  their  hands,  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross 
over  their  patients. 

The  delusive  reports,  therefore,  of  Christians  to  the  West 
which  had  encouraged  the  Spaniards  to  proceed,  had  now 

•  This  description  answers  to  the  character  and  habits  of  the  Pftwoeek 
Comanches,  and  other  tribes  of  the  Far  Wwi. 
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died  av^0.y.  They  had  nothing  bat  savage  wastes  before 
them,  infected  by  a  barbarous  people,  with  whom  it  was 
impossible  to  keep  up  a  friendly  understanding  for  want  of 
interpreters.  It  was  already  the  be^nning  of  October ;  if 
they  Imgered  much  longer  the  rains  and  snows  of  winter 
would  cut  off  their  return,  and  they  might  perish  with  cold 
and  hunger.  Moscoso  was  weary  in  soul  and  body,  and 
longed  to  be  in  a  place  where  his  sleep  might  not  be  broken 
by  continual  alarms.  Calling  a  council  of  his  officers,  he 
proposed  that  they  should  pve  up  all  further  progress  to  the 
west,  make  the  best  of  their  way  back  to  the  Mississippi^ 
build  vessels  there  and  descend  that  river  to  the  ocean. 

The  proposition  was  by  no  means  relished  by  some,  who^ 
notwithstanding  all  their  sufferings  and  disappointments,  had 
still  a  lingering  hope  of  finding  a  country  sufficiently  rich  to 
rep^  them  for  all  their  toils.  They  represented  that  Alvar 
If  unez  Caboza  de  Yaca  had  told  the  Emperor  of  his  bavins^ 
visited  a  district  where  cotton  grew,  and  where  he  saw  gold,  siN 
ver,  and  precious  stones ;  it  was  consequently  evident  they  had 
not  yet  come  to  those  regions  of  which  Alvar  Nunez  spoke^ 
but  might  do  so  by  keeping  forward.  Besides,  they  had  actu- 
ally met  with  cotton  mantles  and  turquoises  at  a  province 
called  Guasco,  and  had  understood  from  the  natives  that  these 
were  brought  from  a  country  to  the  west,  which  was  doubtless 
the  country  that  Alvar  Nunez  had  spoken  of.  They  were^ 
therefore,  for  persisting  in  their  perilous  march  westward ;  nay, 
«ome  of  them  declared  they  would  rather  perish  in  the  wilder* 
ness  than  return  beggared  and  miserable  to  Europe  from  an  ex- 
pedition undertaken  with  such  high  and  vaunting  anticipations* 

More  prudent  councils,  however,  prevailed,  and  after 
much  deliberation  it  was  determined  to  retrace  their  steps  to 
the  Mississippi. 

Note.— -The  march  of  Moscoso  west  of  the  Mississippi  has  been  given 
from  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  accounts;  but  they  vary  so  much  on 
flome  points,  and  are  so  vague  on  others;  the  regions  to  which  they  rehite 
are  so  vast,  and,  until  very  recently,  were  so  little  known,  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  trace  the  wanderers*  route  with  anything  approaching  to 
pKclsiom  They  evidently  traversed  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Far  Wes^ 
the  range  of  the  buffalo,  and  got  upon  the  upper  prairies, -which,  in  many 
parts,  are  little  better  than  deserts.  The  river  Decayo,  which  is  only 
mentioned  by  the  Portuguese  narrator,  has  been,  supposed  to  he  the  '<  Rio 
del  Oro**  of  Cabeza  de  vaca.  Ke  makes  them  return  from  the  banks  of 
this  rivjer.;  but  the  Spanish  historian  affirms,  that  they  saw  great  chains  of 
mountains  and  forests  to  the  w^t,.  which  they  understood  w^re  uninhabifed* 
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It  has  been  conjectand  that  these  were  the  skirts  of  the  Rocky  Mountams. 
Aa,  accordiiig  to  the  Portuguese  account,  the  Spaniaida  departed  from  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  for  the  Far  West  on  the  fifth  of  June,  and  did 
not  get  back  until  the  beginning  of  December,  they  were  six  months  on 
this  march  and  countermarch,  which,  with  all  their  halting,  would  give 
ihem  time  to  penetrate  a  great  distance  into  the  interior. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 


1542.  The  Spaniards  had  now  a  long  and  dreary  march 
before  them,  with  no  favourable  prospect  to  cheer  tbem  on, 
and  a  comitry  to  traverse,  the  savs^^e  inhabitants  of  which 
had  been  rendered  hostile  by  their  previous  invasion,  and  its 
resourses  laid  waste  by  their  foraging  parties.  They  endea- 
Youred,  as  much  as  possible,  to  remedy  these  disadvantages 
by  altering  their  course  towards  the  south,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
desolate  tracts  which  they  had  recently  traversed,  and  in 
hopes  of  finding  regions  more  abundant  in  provisions. 

They  travelled  by  forced  marches,  taking  every  precaution 
not  to  provoke  the  natives ;  the  latter,  however,  were  on  the 
alert,  and  harassed  them  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 
Sometimes  the  Indians  concealed  themselves  in  woods,  hf 
which  the  Spaniards  had  to  pass ;  in  the  more  open  country 
they  lay  on  the  ground  covered  by  tall  grass  and  weeds,  and 
as  the  soldiers,  seeing  no  enemy,  came  carelessly  along,  the 
wily  savages  suddenly  sprang  up,  discharged  their  arrows, 
and  immediately  made  their  escape. 

These  assaults  were  so  frequent,  that  one  band  was  scarcely 
repulsed  by  the  vanguard  when  another  attacked  the  rear, 
and  the  line  of  march  was  often  assailed  in  three  or  four 
places  at  the  same  time,  by  which  the  army  suffered  great 
loss,  both  of  men  and  horses.  In  fact,  in  this  province  of 
Los  Yaqueros,  the  Spaniards,  without  ooming  hand  to  hand 
with  the  enemy,  received  more  injury  than  in  any  oth^ 
through  which  they  passed :  this  especially  ha|>pened  in  the 
course  of  the  last  day's  march,  during  which  their  route  was 
extremely  ai'duous,  laying  through  woods,  and  across  s^*eams 
and  ravines,  and  other  dangerous  passes,  peculiarly  fit  for 
ambush  and  surprise.  Here  the  savages^  who  were  weU  ao* 
<juainted  with  the  ground,  had  them  at  their  meroj,  way- 
laying them  at  every  step,  wounding  men  and  horses^  and 
the  native  servants  who  accompanied  the  army. 
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The  last  of  these  assaults  happened  as  they  crossed  a  brook 
overhung  with  trees  and  thickets,  shortly  before  their  arrival 
at  the  place  of  encampment.  Just  as  one  of  the  horsemen,, 
named  Sanjurge,  was  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  an  arrow, 
discharged  from  among  the  bushes  on  the  bank,  struck  him 
in  the  rear,  pierced  his  cuirass  of  mail,  passed  through  the 
muscles  of  his  right  thigh,  then  through  the  saddle-tree  and 
paddings,  and  buried  itself  in  the  horse.  The  wounded  ani- 
mal sprang  out  of  the  water,  galloped  to  the  plain,  and  went 
on  plunging  and  kicking  to  disengage  itself  from  the  arrow 
and  its  rider. 

Sanjurge's  comrades  hastened  to  his  assistance.  Finding 
him  nailed,  in  a  manner,  to  the  saddle,  and  the  army  having 
halted  close  by,  they  led  him  on  horseback  to  his  allotted 
quarters.  Lifting  him  gently  from  his  seat,  they  cut  the 
ffihaft  between  the  saddle  and  the  wound ;  after  which,  taking 
off  the  saddle,  they  found  that  the  injury  to  the  horse  was 
slight.  What  surprised  them,  however,  was,  that  the  shaft, 
which  had  penetrated  through  so  many  substances,  was  a 
mere  reed,  with  the  end  hardened  in  the  fire.  Such  was  the 
vigour  of  arm  with  which  these  Indian  archers  plied  their 
bows. 

This  Sanjurge  had  enjoyed  a  kind  of  charlatan  reputation 
among  the  soldiers,  for  curing  wounds  with  oil,  wool,  and  by 
certain  words,  which  he  called  a  charm.  All  the  oil  and 
wool,  however,  having  been  burnt  at  the  battle  of  Mauvila, 
Sanjurge's  miraculous  cures  were  at  an  end.  His  whole 
surgical  skill  being  confined  to  his  nostrum  and  charm,  he 
was  now  fain  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  surgeon  to  extract  the 
head  of  an  arrow  lodged  in  his  knee.  This  caused  him  so 
much  pain,  that  he  railed  at  the  operator  for  a  bungler, 
swearing  that  he  would  rather  die  than  be  placed  again  un- 
der his  hands.  The  surgeon  replied,  that  he  might  die  before 
he  would  have  any  thing  ftirther  to  do  with  him. 

In  his  present  wounded  state,  therefore,  Sanjurge  was  in  a 
sad  dilemma,  having  no  nostrums  of  his  own,  and  the  sm-geon 
refilling  to  visit  him.  At  length  he  thought  of  a  substitute 
far  liis  old  remedy ;  making  use  of  hog's  lard,  instead  of  oil, 
and  the  shreds  of  an  Indian  mantle,  instead  of  wool,  he  dressed 
his  wound  with  them,  and  pronounced  his  vaunted  charm. 
Faith  and  a  good  constitution  work  miracles  in  quackery.  In 
the  course  of  Ibur  days  Sanjurge  had  so  far  recovered  as  to 
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resume  his  saddle,  galloping  up  and  down  among  tie  sol* 
-diers,  whose  belief  in  the  efiicacj  of  his  nostrum  and  charm 
became  stronger  than  ever.* 


CHAPTER  LX. 


1542.  After  quitting  the  disastrous  province  of  Los  Va- 
queros,  the  Spaniards  continued  for  twenty  davs^  by  forced 
inarches,  tlirough  other  lands,  of  which  they  did  not  know 
the  name,  taking. little  pains  to  gain  information^  their  only 
object  now  being  to  reach  the  Mississippi. 

Although  they  avoided  all  pitched  battles  with  the  natives, 
they  continued  to  be  harassed  by  them  incessantly.  If  a  sol- 
^lier  chanced  to  wander  a  short  distance  from  his  comrades, 
he  was  instantly  shot  In  this  manner  no  less  than  forty 
Spaniards  were  picked  off  by  lurking  foes.  By  night  the  In- 
dians would  enter  the  camp  on  all-iours,  and  drawing  them- 
selves along  like  snakes,  without  being  heard,  shoot  horses, 
and  even  sentinels  who  were  off  their  guard. 

One  day,  when  the  army  was  about  to  march,  Francisco, 
the  Genoese  carpenter,  obtained  the  Governor's  permission 
for  himself  and  several  troopers,  who  were  in  want  of  ser- 
vants, to  lie  in  ambush  at  the  place  of  encampment ;  the  In- 
•dians  beinff  accustomed  to  visit  those  places  as  soon  as  the 
Spaniards  had  abandoned  them,  to  pick  up  any  articles  the 
latter  might  have  left  behind. 

Accordingly,  a  dozen  horse  and  twelve  foot  concealed 
themselves  in  a  thick  clump  of  trees,  one  of  their  companions 
•climbing  to  the  top  of  the  highest  to  look  out  and  give  notice 
if  any  Indians  approached.  In  four  sallies  they  captured 
fourteen  of  the  enemy  without  resistance.  These  they  divided 
among  themselves,  two  falling  to  the  share  of  Francisco,  the 
shipwright,  as  leader  of  the  detachment.  The  party  would 
then  have  rejoined  the  army,  but  Francisco  refused,  alleging 
that  be  wanted  another  Indian,  and  would  not  return  untu 
he  had  captured  one. 

All  the  efforts  of  his  comrades  to  shake  this  determina- 
tion were  vain.  Each  offered  to  give  up  the  Indian  that  had 
fallen  to  his  share,  but  their  leader  refused  to  accept  the  boon. 
Tielding,  therefore,  to  his  obstinacy,  they  remained  with  hun 
in  ambush. 

*  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  Part  2.  Lib.  5.  c.  5. 
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In  a  little  while  the  sentinel  in  the  tree  gave  warning  that 
an  Indian  was  near.  One  of  the  horsemen,  the  same  Juan 
Paez  who  had  recently  heen  wounded  in  the  arm,  dashed 
forward  with  his  wonted  impetuosity,  and  rode  at  him  full 
speed.  The  Indian,  as  usual,  taking  refuge  under  a  tree,. 
Paez  galloped  close  by  him,  giving  a  passing  thrust  with 
his  lance  across  the  lefl  arm  at  the  savage.  He  missed  his 
aim,  but  his  enemy  was  more  successful ;  for,  as  the  horse 
passed,  he  drew  an  arrow  to  the  head,  and  buried  it  just 
behind  the  left  stirrup  leather.  The  horse  plunged  several 
paces  forward  and  fell  dead.  Francisco  de  Bolanos,  a  com- 
rade and  townsman  of  Paez,  followed  close  behind  him,, 
attacked  the  Indian  in  the  same  way,  and  failing  likewise 
in  his  blow,  his  horse  received  a  similar  wound,  and  went, 
stumbling  forward  beside  his  predecessor. 

The  two  dismounted  horsemen  recovering  fix>m  their  fall,, 
attacked  the  foe  with  their  lances,  while  from  the  other  side^ 
a  cavalier^  named  Juan  de  Vega,  galloped  towards  him  on 
horseback.  The  savage,  thus  assailed  on  both  sides,  rushed 
forth  from  under  the  tree  to  encounter  the  horsemen,  knowing 
that  if  he  should  kill  the  horse,  he  could  easily  escape  from, 
his  dismounted  antagonists  by  his  superior  swiftness  of  foot. 

With  this  intent,  as  the  animal  came  towards  him  full 
speed,  he  discharged  at  its  breast  an  arrow,  which  would 
have  cleft  its  heart  but  for  a  breast-plate  of  three  folds  of 
tough  bull-hide  with  which  its  rider  nad  provided  it.  The 
arrow  passed  through  the  breast-plate,  and  penetrated  ^ 
hand's  breadth  into  the  flesh;  nevertheless  the  horse  con- 
tinued its  career,  and  Juan  de  Vega  transfixed  the  savage 
with  his  lance. 

The  Spaniards,  grieved  for  the  loss  of  the  two  horses,  the 
more  valuable  now  that  their  number  was  so  much  dimin-^ 
ished ;  but  their  chagrin  was  doubly  heightened  when  they 
observed  the  enemy  who  had  cost  them  so  dear.  Instead  ol 
being  well  made  and  muscular^  like  most  of  the  natives,  he 
was  small,  lank,  and  diminutive ;  his  form  giving  no  promise 
of  the  energy  of  his  spirit.  Cursing  their  misfortime,  and 
the  wilfulness  of  Erancisco,  which  had  caused  it,  they  set 
forward  with  their  companions  to  rejoin  the  army.* 

«  Gar^ilaso  de  la  V^fa,  F,  2.  Ub.  fi.  fr  5  and  6L 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

1542.  The  Spanianls  continued  their  weary  journey  with 
similar  disastrous  adventures.  Fearful  of  going  too  £ir 
south,  and  of  arriving  at  the  MisBissippi  below  the  province 
of  Guachoya,  which  was  the  point  they  wished  to  reach, 
they  inclined  to  the  north-east,  so  as  to  get  into  the  track 
they  had  made  on  their  western  course. 

This  led  them  back  through  the  province  of  Naguatex, 
where  they  found  the  villages  which  they  had  bumti  already 
rebuilt,  and  the  houses  well  stocked  with  maize.  In  th^ 
province  the  natives  made  earthenware  of  a  tolerahly  good 
quality. 

In  passing  through  the  province  of  Chaguete,  Moscofio 
thought  of  Diego  de  Guzman,  who  had  taken  refuge  among 
the  natives,  and  sent  twelve  troopers  in  search  of  him ;  but 
he  had  received  notice  of  their  approach  from  the>  Indian 
spies,  and  concealed  himself.  The  army,  in  the  mean  time, 
were  suffering  from  scarcity  of  food,  so  that  the  Governor, 
seeing  Guzman  was  bent  upon  remaining  among  his  new 
friends,  gave  up  all  further  search  after  him,  and  proceeded 
•on  his  march. 

The  winter  now  set  in  with  great  rigour:  it  was. accom- 
panied with  heavy  rains,  violent  gales,  and  extreme  cold ; 
yet,  in  their  eagerness  to  atrive  at  the  termination  of  their 
Journey,  the  troops  continued  to  press  forward,  trayelling  all 
day,  and  arriving  at  their  place  of  encampment  just  b^re 
nightfall,  drenched  with  rain,  and  covered  wkh  -madi  They 
had  then  to  go  in  quest  of  food,  and  were  generally  compelled 
to  obtain  it  by  force  of  arms,  and  sometimes  at  the  expense 
•of  man  V  lives. 

The  rivers  became  swollen  by  the  rain ;  even  the  brooks 
were  no  longer  fordable^so  that  almost  every  day  the  soldiers 
were  ooliged  to  make  rafts  to  cross  them.  At  some  of  the 
rivers  they  were  detained  seyen  or  eight  days,  by  the  un- 
ceasing opposition  of  their  enemies,  and  the  wantof  sufficieat 
materials  for  constructing  rafts.  Often,  too,  at  night  they 
had  no  place  to  lie  upon,  the  ground  being  covered  with 
mud  and  water.  The  cavalry  passed  the  night  sitting  upon 
their  horses,  and  the  water  was  up  to  the  knees  of  the  in- 
fantry.    For  clothing,  they  had  merely  jackets  of  chamois 
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and  other  skins,  belted  round  them,  which  served  for  shirt, 
doublet,  and  coat,  and  was  almost  always  wet  through.  They 
were  in  general  bare-legged,  without  shoes  or  sandals. 

Both  men  and  horses  began  to  sicken  and  die  under  such 
dreadful  priyations.  Every  day  two,  three,  and  at  one  time, 
seven  Spaniards  fell  victims  to  the  hardships  of  this  journey, 
and  almost  all  the  Indian  servants  perished.  There  were 
no  means  of  carrying  the  sick  and  dying,  for  many  of  the 
horses  were  infirm,  and  those  that  were  well  were  resei*ved 
to  repel  the  constant  attacks  of  a  vigilant  enemy.  The  sick, 
therefore,  dragged  their  steps  forward  as  long  as  they  could, 
and  often  died  by  the  way,  while  the  survivors,  in  their  haste 
to  proceed,  scarcely  stayed  to  bury  them,  but  left  them  half 
covered  with  earth,  and  sometimes  entirely  unburied.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  sickness  and  exhaustion,  the  army  never  failed  to 
post  sentinels,  and  keep  up  their  camp-guard  at  night  in 
order  to  prevent  surprise. 

At  length  they  arrived  at  the  fertile  province  of  Anilco, 
the  Cacique  of  which  had  experienced  such  rough  treatment 
from  them  and  their  savage  ally,  Guachoya,  on  their  pre* 
vious  visit.  They  had  been  cheering  themselves  on  their 
march  with  the  prospect  of  relief  in  this  province,  which 
abounded  in  maize,  and  of  procuring  a  sufficient  supply  to 
sustain  them  during  the  time  necessary  for  the  construction 
of  their  vessels;  to  their  bitter  disappointment,  however, 
they  found  the  province  of  Anilco  almost  destitute  of  maize, 
and  had  the  additional  mortification  of  knowing  that  they 
were  the  cause  of  this  scarcity.  The  hostilities  they  had 
pursued  against  Anilco^  during  their  residence  at  Guachoya, 
had  deterred  the  inhabitants  from  cullivating  their  lands ; 
tlius  seed-time  passed  unimproved,  and  the  year  had  pro- 
duced no  harvest. 

Many  of  the  8paniards>  worn  out  by  past  trials,  could  not 
support  this  new  disappointment,  but  gave  way  to  despair. 
Without  a  supply  of  maize,  it  would  be  impossible  to  subsist 
through  the  winter,  of  to  sustain  the  daily  and  protracted 
toils  of  building  the  vessels  for  their  departure.  Their  ima- 
ginations magnified  the  difficulties  before  them,  and  painted 
every  thing  in  the  most  gloomy  colours.  How  were  they  to 
construct  vessels  fitted  to  stand  a  sea  voyage,  destitute  as 
they  were  of  pitch  and  tar,  of  sails  and  cordage  ?  How  were 
they  to  navigate,  without  map,  or  sea-chart,  or  pilot?— how 
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"Were  they  to  ascertain  at  what  place  the  great  river  on  which 
they  were  to  embark  mingled  with  the  ocean  ?  They  sorely 
lamented  having  returned  from  the  Far  West,  and  given  up 
their  project  of  reaching  New  Spain  by  land.  As  to  the 
plan  of  escaping  by  sea^  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  short  of  a 
miracle  could  enable  them  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

Such  were  the  despondings  of  many;  and^  indeed,  a 
general  gloom  prevailed  through  the  camp,  when  they  were 
again  encouraged  by  intelli&^ence  derived  from  some  Indians 
of  Anilco,  who  told  them,  that,  at  the  distance  of  two  days^ 
journey,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  there  were  two 
towns  near  each  other,  in  the  country  of  Aminoya^  in  which 
they  would  probably  find  maize  and  other  provisions  in 
abundance. 

On  receiving  this  cheering  intelligence,  Moscoso  imme- 
diately despatcned  Juan  de  Aiiasco,  with  a  strong  party  of 
horse  and  foot,  to  visit  those  places.*  They  were  accom- 
panied by  several  Indians  of  Anilco,  who  were  at  war  with 
those  of  Aminoya.  After  a  severe  march  of  two  days,  they 
arrived  at  the  towns,  which  were  situated  close  together,  in 
an  open  country,  and  sniTounded  by  a  creek  or  ditch,  filled 
with  water  from  the  Mississippi,  so  as  to  form  an  island. 

De  Aiiasco  entered  the  towns  without  opposition,  {ke 
inhabitants  having  abandoned  them  on  their  approach.  To 
the  great  joy  of  the  Spaniards^  the  houses  were  abundantly 
stocked  with  maize  and  other  grain ;  likewise  with  vegeta- 
bles, nuts,  acorns,  and  dried  fi*uits,  such  as  grapes  and 
plums.  In  one  house  they  found  an  old  woman,  too  infirm 
to  make  her  escape.  She  asked  them  why  they  came  thither* 
They  replied,  to  winter.  The  old  beldam  shook  her  head, 
and  told  them  that  was  no  place  for  winter  quarters.  Every 
fourteen  years,  she  said,  there  was  such  a  rise  of  the  great 
river  as  to  inundate  all  the  surrounding  country,  and  comtpel 
the  inhabitants  to  take  refuge  in  the  upper  part  of  their 
bouses.  This,  she  added,  was  the  fourteenth  year,  and  an 
inundation  was  to  be  expected.  The  Spaniards,  however, 
made  light  of  her  warning,  considering  it  an  old  wife's  &ble, 
without  reflecting  that  ancient  inhabitants  are  generally  the 
chroniclers  of  local  fact. 

*  Portuguese  Kclation,  c.  3& 
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CHAPTER  LXII. 

1542.  Having  fixed  himself  in  one  of  the  towns,  De 
Anasco  sent  advice  to  the  Governor  of  his  success,  and  of 
the  abundance  around  him.  Moscoso  immediately  set  off 
■with  the  remainder  of  the  army  to  join  him.  Notwith- 
standing their  prospect  of  speedy  repose  and  good  quarters, 
this  was  as  hard  a  march  as  any  the  troops  had  yet  expe- 
rienced. Enfeebled  by  sickness  and  famine,  they  had  to 
traverse  several  swamps,  in  a  drenching  storm  of  rain, 
accompanied  with  a  bitter  north  wind. 

The  hearts  of  the  poor  wayworn  Spaniards  leaped  within 
them  when  they  once  more  came  in  sight  of  the  Mississippi, 
for  they  regarded  it  as  the  highway  by  which  they  were  to 
escape  out  of  this  land  of  disaster.  They  entered  the  village 
of  Aminoya  as  a  haven  of  repose,  and  thanked  God  that  they 
had  at  length  reached  a  spot  wkere  they  might  rest  awhile 
from  their  toils.  Indeed,  had  they  not  at  this  juncture  found 
a  seasonable  supply,  it  is  probable  most  of  them  would  liave 
perished  under  the  extreme  rigours  and  privations  of  the 
winter.  As  it  was,  many  reached  this  place  of  rest  but  to 
die.  The  excitement  of  the  march  had  stimulated  them 
beyond  their  strength ;  when  exertion  was  no  longer  ne- 
cessary, they  fell  into  a  lethargy,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  above  fifty  expired. 

Among  those  who  had  thus  survived  the  toils  and  perils  of 
the  march  to  pensh  in  this  place  of  refuge  was  Andres  de 
Vasconcellos,  a  Portuguese  cavalier  of  noble  blood,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  on  various  occasions  in  the  course  of 
this  fatal  enterprise. 

No  one,  however,  was  more  lamented  by  the  army  than  ' 
the  brave  Nuno  Tobar,  a  cavalier  no  less  valiant  and  noble, 
than  unfortunate.  Having  had  the  misfortune,  at  the  outset 
of  the  enterprise,  to  displease  De  Soto  by  the  indulgence  of 
a  criminal  passion,  he  had  never  been  forgiven,  sdthough 
he  bad  repaired  his  injury  to  the  lady  by  marriage,  and 
atoned  to  his  commander  by  repeated  acts  of  chivalrous 
bravery.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  ever  been  treated  by  De 
Soto  with  a  rigour  and  disdain,  from  which  his  great  services 
should  have  Yielded  him ;  nor  had  he  been  restored  to  bis 
military  rank  under  that  general's  Successor,  Moscoso. 

R 
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Seeing  the  favourable  situation  of  the  village  of  Aminoyiiy 
and  the  fruitfulness  of  the  surrounding  country,  the  Governor 
resolved  to  establish  his  winter  quarters,  and  build  his  brigan- 
tines  here.*     It  is  true,  it  was  about  sixteen  leagues  am>ve 
the  residence  of  Guachova,  where  he  had  intended  to  winter, 
hut  that  was  immaterial ;  the  grand  object  was  attained,  a 
0ccure  place  on  the  Mississippi  for  the  construction  of  vessels, 
for  his  proposed  embarkation.     In  order  to  render  his  position 
more  comfortable  and  secure,  he  destroyed  one  of  the  two 
adjacent  villages,  and  carried  all  its  provisions,  wood,  and 
other  necessaries  to  the  other.     This  being  surrounded  by 
pallisades,  he  set  about  strengthening  its  defences,  but  such 
was  the  debilitated  state  of  his  men,  that  it  cost  him  twenty 
days  to  accomplish  the  work.    Being  now,  however,  in  good 
quarters,  with  plenty  of  food,  and  suffering  no  molestation 
irom  the  natives,  they  soon  began  to  recover  from  their 
£itigues  and  maladies,  and  with  the  renovation  of  their 
strength,  their  spirits  likewise  revived. 

They  now  set  to  work  to  construct  seven  brigantines  for 
the  embarkation  of  all  their  forces.  These  were  built  under 
the  superintendence  of  Francisco,  the  Genoese,  the  same  who, 
on  various  occasions,  had  been  so  proficient  in  constructing 
bridges,  rails,  and  boats,  being  the  only  person  in  the  army 
who  knew  any  thing  of  ship-building.  He  was  assisted  by 
four  or  five  carpenters  of  Biscay.  Another  Genoese,  and  a 
Catalonian,  skilled  as  their  countrymen  usually  are  in  nautical 
afiairs,  engaged  to  caulk  the  vessels. 

A  Portuguese,  who,  having  been  a  slave  among  the  Moors 
of  Fez,  had  learned  the  use  of  the  saw,  instructed  some  of 
the  soldiers  in  the  art.  He  imdertook  to  reduce  the  timber 
felled  in  the  neighbouring  forests  into  suitable  planks;  while  a 
cooper,  who  was  almost  at  death's  door,  promised,  as  soon 
as  ne  should  be  able  to  work,  to  make  water-casks  for  the 
vessels. 

Every  bit  of  iron  was  now  collected  in  order  to  be  con- 
verted into  articles  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the 
vessels.  Their  chains  were  knocked  off  the  Indian  captives; 
even  the  troopers'  iron  sturups  were  given  up  and  wooden 
ones  substituted.    A  forge  was  erecteclto  work  up  these  ma- 

*  Mr.  M'CuUoch  suppoees  the  Tillage  of  Aminoja  to  hare  been  situated 
in  the  ndghbotirhood  of  the  present  town  of  Helena,  about  thirty  mkk 
above  the  Arkansa. 
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terials  into  the  necessary  forms,  and  thus  the  whole  under* 
taking  soon  b^an  to  wear  an  encouraging  aspect. 

Assistance  was  also  rendered  from  other  quarters.  Gua* 
choya,  the  old  friend  and  ally  of  the  Spaniards,  hearing  of 
their  return,  came  with  presents  of  provisions  and  renewed 
his  former  intercourse.  The  Cacique  Anilco  also,  taught  by 
the  severe  treatment  he  had  brought  upon  himself  by  rormelr 
hostility,  now  sent  his  Captain-General  with  a  numerous 
retinne,  entreating  the  Governor's  friendship,  and  pleading 
ill-health  as  an  excuse  for  not  coming  in  person.  The  Cap- 
tain-General was  received  with  great  ceremony  and  respect ; 
he  was  shrewd  and  intelligent,  and  acquitted  himself  with 
great  address  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Spaniards.  He 
mingled  among  them  familiarly,  acquainted  himself  with 
their  plans  and  wishes,  and  transmitted  an  account  of  every 
thing  to  his  Cacique>  who  immediately  contributed  all  the 
assistance  in  his  power.  Every  day  or  two  came  supplies 
irom  Anilco  of  fish  and  other  provisions,  together  with  differ- 
€nt  materials  for  the  ships,  such  as  cordage  of  various  sizes^ 
made  of  grass  and  fibrous  plants,  and  mantles  woven  from  an 
herb  resembling  mallows,  containing  a  fibre  like  fiax,  which 
the  Indians  wrought  into  thread,  and  dyed  of  many  colours. 

Guachoya  emulated  Anilco  in  supplying  the  wants  of  the 
Spaniards,  but  fell  short  of  him  in  assiduity.  Both  Caciques 
furnished  nuitibers  of  their  subjects  to  serve  in  the  camp,  and 
to  do  the  rough  work  of  the  ships. 

In  order  to  carry  on  their  shipbuilding  without  interruptioB 
from  storms  and  inundations,  the  Spaniards  erected  four  large 
buildings.  Within  these,  both  officers  and  men  toiled  without 
distinction,  sawing  planks,  twisting  cordage,  .making  oars, 
and  hammering  out  iron.  The  only  pride  shown  was  in 
striving  who  should  do  the  most  work. 

The  cordage  furnished  by  Anilco  was  made  into  rigging 
and  cables,  and  when  this  was  not  sufficient,  the  rinds  of 
mulberry  trees  were  substituted.  The  Indian  mantles,  when 
sound  and  entire,  were  formed  into  sails,  the  old  ones  being 
picked  into  shreds  to  caulk  the  vessels.  For  this  latter  pur- 
pose, also,  use  was  made  of  an  herb  resembling  hemp,  called 
JBnequen ;  and  in  place  of  tar,  the  seams  were  payed  with  the 
rosin  and  gum  of  various  trees,  and  with  an  unctuous  kind  of 
earth. 

During  the  whole  winter  the  Captain-General  of  Anilco 
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continiially  with  the  Spaniards,  officiating  as  the  repre» 
sentatiye  of  his  Cacique,  mingling  in  all  their  concerns^  ad- 
ministering to  their  wants,  and  seemingly  taking  as  much 
interest  in  their  plans  as  if  they  had  been  his  own.  His  im* 
portant  services,  and  the  hearty  good  will  with  which  they 
were  rendered,  made  him  so  popular  with  both  officers  and 
soldiers,  that  he  received  on  all  occasions  the  same  honours 
as  would  have  been  paid  to  his  Cacique. 

All  this  awakened  the  jealousy  and  anger  of  Guachoya. 
He  had  secretly  sought  to  revive  former  hostilities  between 
the'  Spaniards  and  Anilco,  but  his  intrigues  had  been  baffied. 
His  spleen  at  length  broke  forth  in  presence  of  the  Governor 
and  his  officers,  on  some  new  honours  being  paid  to  the  Cap- 
tein-General,  whom  he  represented  as  a  mere  servant  and 
vassal,  base  in  origin,  poor  in  circumstances,  and  remonsti'ated 
with  the  Spaniards  for  paying  more  respect  to  a  man  of  such 
mean  condition,  than  to  a  powerful  chieftain. 

The  General  of  Anilco  listened  with  a  calm,  imchanging 
countenance,  until  Guachoya  had  finished ;  then  asking  per- 
mission of  Moscoso,  he  replied  with  generous  warmth,  show- 
ing his  honourable  descent  from  the  same  ancestors  as  bis 
Cacique,  and  his  high  standing,  being  second  only  to  his 
chiefhiin,  and  commander  of  his  forces.  He  reminded  Gua- 
choya of  victories  which  he  had  gained  over  his  father,  him- 
self, and  his  brothers,  all  of  whom  he  had,  at  different  times, 
had  in  his  power  and  treated  magnanimously ;  finally,  as  a 
mortal  trial  of  prowess,  he  challenged  Guachoya  to  enter 
alone  into  a  canoe,  that  he  would  enter  into  another,  and  then 
each  should  launch  his  boat  into  the  Mississippi.  The  abode 
of  Guachoyf^  lay  several  leagues  down  the  river,  that  of 
the  General  of  Anilco  as  far  up  the  tributary  stream  which 
entered  into  the  Mississippi.  The  challenger  proposed  that 
he  who  should  survive  the  mortal  struggle  of  the  voyage  and 
navigate  his  canoe  to  his  home  should  be  declared  victor. 

The  Captain-General  of  Anilco  concluded  his  indignant 
speech,  but  Guachoya  neither  accepted  the  challenge  nor 
answered  a  word,  but  remained  with  confused  and  downcast 
countenance.  From  that  time  forward  Anilco's  General  was 
held  in  higher  estimation  than  ever  by  the  Spanish  army."^ 

*  Gardlaso  de  la  Vega,  Lib.  6.  p.  2.  &  10. 
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CHAPTER  LXIII. 

1543.  While  the  Spaniards  were  diligently  employed  in 
building  their  brigantines,  the  natives  of  the  surrounding  pro- 
Tinces  were  plotting  their  destruction.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  a  few  leagues  below  Aminoya,  extended 
the  vast,  fruitful,  and  populous  province  of  Quigualtanqui ; — 
the  same  which  had  been  visited  by  a  scouting  party  des- 
patched by  the  late  Hernando  De  Soto  during  his  halt  at 
Guachoya;  on  which  occasion  the  reader  may  recollect 
several  taunting  messages  were  sent  by  the  Cacique  to  the 
Governor.  The  Cacique  of  Quigualtanqui  was  young  and 
warlike;  beloved  throughout  his  extensive  dominions,  and 
feared  by  his  neighbours  on  account  of  his  great  power. 

Retaining  his  former  enmity  to  the  Spaniards,  he  learnt 
with  alarm  that  they  were  again  in  his  neighbourhood  and 
building  large  barks,  which  might  give  them  the  command 
of  the  river,  or  enable  them  to  quit  the  country  and  return  ia 
greater  force  to  conquer  it.  He  consequently  sent  envoys 
to  the  neighbouring  Caciques  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and 
a  league  was  formed  to  combine  their  forces  at  a  certain  time 
for  a  general  assault  upon  the  Spaniards. 

The  Cacique  of  Anilco  was  invited  to  enter  into  the  league, 
but  he  remained  true  to  his  Christian  allies,  and  sent  the 
Governor  secret  intelligence  of  the  conspiracy.  Moscoso 
immediately  ordered  additional  guards  to  be  stationed  about 
the  camp,  patrols  to  be  kept  up  night  and  day,  and  vigilant 
watch  maintained  over  those  places  where  the  arms  and 
ammunition  were  deposited.  Envoys  arrived  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night  from  the  Cacique  of  Quigualtanqui  and  his 
allies,  bearing  offers  of  friendship  and  various  presents.  The 
Governor  perceived,  by  their  roving  about  the  camp  and 
taking  note  of  every  thing,  that  they  were  mere  spies,  he 
therefore  gave  orders  that  no  Indian  should  be  admitted  into 
the  village  by  night:  these  orders,  however,  were  disregarded. 

One  night,  Gonzalo  Silvestre,  with  a  comrade,  was  on 
duty  at  one  of  the  gates.  He  was  just  recovering  irom  severe 
illness,  and  still  feeble.  About  mid-watch,  in  the  clear 
moonlight,  he  saw  two  Indiar.s  approaching,  with  bows  and 
arrows  in  their  hands,  and  lofty  plumes  upon  their  heads 
They  advanced  towards  the  gate  across  a  fallen  trce^  which 
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served  as  a  bridge  over  the  fosse.  Silvestre,  who  knew  the 
Governor's  orders  and  the  lurking  treachery  which  sur- 
rounded them^  felt  his  blood  boil  at  sight  of  these  intruders. 
*'  Here  are  two  savages,"  said  he  to  his  comrade ;  "  how 
dare  they  come  at  night,  in  defiance  of  the  Governor's  prohi- 
bition !  By  the  mass,  the  first  that  enters  this  gate  shall  fed 
the  edge  of  my  sword." 

His  comrade  begged  him  to  leave  the  Indian  to  him,  as  he 
was  strong  and  well,  and  Silvestre  but  feeble.  "  By  no 
means,"  replied  the  other,  **  I  am  strong  enough  to  give 
these  impudent  savages  a  lesson." 

The  Indians  drew  nigh,  and  finding  the  gate  open,  entered 
without  hesitation.  In  an  instant,  Silvestre  gave  the  foremost 
a  blow  in  the  face  with  his  sword,  and  felled  him  to  the 
earth.  The  savage  recovered  himself,  snatched  up  his  bow 
and  arrows,  and  plunging  into  the  fosse,  swam  to  the  other 
side.  His  companion  sprang  over  the  fallen  tree,  and  leap- 
ing into  his  canoe,  made  the  best  of  his  way  across  the 
Mississippi. 

At  sunrise,  four  native  warriors  appeared  in  the  camp, 
complaining,  in  the  name  of  all  the  neighbouring  Caciques,  of 
this  violation  of  the  peace  existing  l^tween  mem,  and  de- 
manding that  as  the  wounded  Indian  was  a  warrior  of  rank, 
the  soldier  who  struck  him  should  be  put  to  death.  A 
similar  embassy  was  repeated  at  noon,  and  in  the  evening  a 
third,  announcing  that  the  warrior  had  died  of  his  wound. 

Luis  de  Moscoso  gave  evasive  and  haughty  replies  to  the 
ambassadors,  which  sreatly  incensed  the  chieflains  of  the 
league.  They  concealed  their  rage,  however,  consoling  them- 
selves with  the  idea  that  the  day  of  vengeance  was  at  hand. 
In  the  mean  time  each  Cacique  assembled  his  warriors,  and 
prepared  for  a  signal  blow.  Their  plan  was  to  burst  sud- 
denly upon  the  Spaniards,  and  massacre  every  one  of  thent. 
Should  they  fail  in  this,  they  proposed  setting  &re  to  the 
hulks  of  the  vessels,  and  thus  preventing  their  departure. 
They  might  then,  as  they  imagined,  exterminate  their  foes 
by  degrees ;  for  they  were  aware  of  their  diminished  num- 
bers, and  that  but  few  horses,  the  chief  objects  of  their  terror^ 
survived : — above  all,  they  knew  that  the  brave  Heniand6 
de  Soto  was  no  more. 

The  Spaniards  were  aware  that  the  momentous  day  was 
aihand^  for  some  of  the  spies  who  visited  the  camp  had 
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comforted  the  captives  with  assurances  of  speedy  deliverance 
and  revenge — all  which  the  native  women  had  revealed  to 
their  masters.  Added  to  this,  as  the  nights  were  still  and 
serene,  they  could  hear  the  murmuring  sound  of  Indian 
gatherings  on  hoth  sides  of  the  river,  and  see  the  camp-fires 
gleaming  in  dififercnt  directions. 

When  this  storm  of  war  was  ahout  to  hurst  upon  the 
Spaniards,  there  came  on  a  sudden  rising  of  the  waters.  The 
prediction  of  the  old  Indian  woman  was  verified.  Although 
there  had  heen  no  rain  for  several  weeks,  yet  the  Mississippi, 
in  the  month  of  March,  swelled  ahove  its  hanks,  and  inun- 
dated the  country  for  several  leagues.  The  green  fields  and 
forests  were  transformed  into  a  hroad  sea, — ^the  branches  and 
tops  of  the  trees  rising  above  the  surface,  and  canoes  gliding 
between  them  in  every  direction.  The  town  in  which  the 
Spanish  army  was  quartered  stood  on  a  rising  ground,  yet 
the  water  rose  to  the  lower  stories  of  the  houses,  and  obliged 
the  troops  to  take  refuge  in  the  garrets,  or  on  sheds  erected 
on  strong  piles.  They  had  to  quarter  their  horses  in  the . 
same  manner ;  and  for  some  time  it  was  impossible  to  go 
abroad,  except  in  canoes,  or  on  horseback,  when  the  water 
reached  the  rider's  stirrups.  It  was  in  consequence  of  these 
inundations,  says  tlie  Spanish  historian,  that  the  Indians 
built  their  villages  on  high  hills,  or  artificial  mounds.  The 
bouses  of  the  chieftains  were  often  erected  upon  piles,  with 
upper  floors,  where  they  might  take  refuge  from  the  freshets* 
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1543.  The  swelling  of  the  Mississippi  and  inundation  of  the 
surrounding  country,  dispersed  the  hordes  of  savages,  and 
forced  them  to  take  refuge  in  their  Tillages.  The  Caciques^ 
however,  did  not  abandon  their  design,  but  maintained  an 
appearance  of  friendship,  sending  repeated  messages  and  pre- 
sents. Moscoso,  ordered  a  vigilant  watch  to  be  kept  about 
the  village,  and  especially  over  the  brigantines,  pa'mitting  no 
Indians  to  approach  them  in  their  canoes^  through  fear  of 
Bome  treacherous  intention. 

The  swollen  river  subsided  as  slowly  as  it  had  risen,  and 
it  was  two  months  before  it  shrank  within  its  natural  channel. 
As  soon  as  the  surface  of  the  country  was  sufficiently  dry. 
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the  Caciques  again  collected  their  forccB  for  the  premecfitatol 
attack. 

Anilco's  General  gave  the  Governor  warning  of  their 
movements,  and  offered  to  bring  a  large  force  oflndiaiis  to 
assist  him ;  but  Moscoso  declined  Lis  offer,  lest  the  serrioeB 
of  this  generous  Chief  should  embroil  him  with  his  neigb- 
boursy  alter  the  Spaniards'  departure. 

Anxious  to  procure  particular  information  of  the  conspin^ 

,  tors'  plans,  Moscoso  ordered  a  native,  who  was  loiterii^ 
about  the  town,  and  whom  he  suspected  to  be  a  spy,  to*  be 
put  to  the  rack.  This  is  always  a  sure  mode  of  forcing  r&oBi 
assertions,  whether  true  or  false.  The  savs^e,  und^  tortdr^ 
declared  that  twenty  Caciques  of  the  nei^ibouriiood  were 
about  to  attack  the  camp  with  a  large  army  :-^tiiat,  to  p^ 
the  Governor  off  his  guard  and  conceal  their  own  treachery, 
they  were  to  send  a  present  of  fish  three  days  before  iie 
attack,  and  another  on  the  appointed  day ;  that  the  Indians 
who  brought  the  fish,  having  first  joined  such  of  thdr  cousin 
tr3rmen  as  served  in  the  camp,  were  to  seize  upon  all  weapons 

'  at  hand^  and  set  fire  to  the  houses; — ^at  the  sight  of  tha 
flames,  the  Caciques,  with  their  troops,  were  to  rush  from 
the  places  where  they  lay  in  ambush,  and  in  the  height  of 
their  confusion,  assail  the  Spaniards  on  all  sides. 

The  Governor  having  heard  this  story,  ordered  the  Indian 
to  be  kept  in  chains.  On  the  day  mentioned,  thirty  nativea 
came  into  the  town,  bearing  presents  of  fish  and  messages  of 
kindness.  The  Governor  immediately  ordered  them  to  be 
seized,  taken  aside  separately,  and  examined  concerning  the 
conspiracy.  They  attempted  no  defence,  but  made  a  fiiil 
confession  of  the  plot.  Moscoso,  with  his  usual  rigour, 
ordered  forthwith  that  their  right  hands  should  be  cut  off, 
and  that  thus  mutilated,  they  should  be  sent  back  to  theb 
Caciques,  to  give  them  warning  that  their  treachery  was 
discovered.  The  stoical  savages  bore  this  dreadful  punish- 
ment without  fiinchins ;  scarcdy  was  the  hand  of  one  strickea 
off,  when  another  laidms  arm  upon  the  block.  Their  patience 
and  firmness  extorted  the  pity  and  admiration  even  of  thev 
enemies. 

This  sanguinary  punishment  of  their  envoys  put  an  end 
to  the  league  of  the  Caciques,  who  gave  up  thor  plan  of 
attacking  the  camp,  and  returned,  each  to  his  province^  InA 
with  hearts  bent  on  further  hostility. 
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Guachoya  had  more  than  once  heen  suspected  hj  the 
Spaniards  of  secret  participation  in  this  plot,  and  had  even 
been  charged  with  it  by  the  Indian  spy,  when  under  torture. 
There  does  not^  however,  appear  to  have  been  any  proof  of 
this ;  and,  indeed,  all  these  stories  of  plots  and  conspiracies 
related  by  Indians  of  each  other,  are  to  be  received  with 

freat  distrust.  The  Spaniards,  doubtless,  were  often  deceived 
y  their  allies,  who  sought  through  their  means  to  cripple 
their  rivals  ;  and  they  bronght  upon  themselves  much  need- 
less hostility  by  their  harsh  measures  to  punish  or  prevent 
imputed  treason. 

Moscoso  and  his  ofBcers,  convinced  of  their  perilous  situa- 
tion, thus  surrounded  by  open  and  secret  foes,  applied  them- 
selves assiduously  to  complete  their  armament,  and  provide 
stores  for  the  voyage.  Guachoya,  conscious  of  the  late 
Sttspicions  entertained  of  him,  redoubled  his  zeal  in  furnishing 
maize,  fish,  and  other  supplies,  and  Anilco  continued  his 
£Aend\y  offices  to  the  last.  Throughout  all  their  wanderings 
4lie  Spaniards  had  preserved  a  number  of  the  swine  which 
they  had  brought  with  them  to  stock  their  intended  settle- 
ment. These  nad,  in  fact,  multiplied  during  the  march,  and 
others  which  had  strayed  or  been  given  to  the  Indians,  had 
likewise  produced  their  increase.  The  Spaniards  now  killed 
tbose  that  remained,  except  a  dozen  and  half  which  they 
retained  alive,  in  case  they  should  yet  form  a  settlement 
near  the  sea-coast,  and  a  few  which  they  presented  to  Anilco 
and  Guachoya.  The  carcases  were  then  cut  up  and  made 
into  bacon  for  ships'  provisions.  Of  fifty  horses  that  remained^ 
they  determined  that  twenty  of  the  least  valuable  should 
be  killed  for  food.  This  was  a  painful  alternative,  on  account 
of  their  long  companionship  in  danger,  and  the  faithful 
services  they  had  rendered.  The  poor  animals  were  tied  to 
^akes  at  niffht,  a  vein  was  opened,  and  they  were  thus  left 
to  bleed  to  death.  Their  flesh  was  then  parboiled,  dried  in 
the  sun,  and  laid  up  among  the  sea*  stores.  Canoes  were 
linked  together,  two  and  two,  to  convey  the  rest,  their  fore- 
feet being  placed  in  one  canoe  and  their  hind  feet  in  another, 
•and  the  canoes  barricaded  with  boards  and  hides  to  ward  on 
the  arrows  of  their  foes. 

When  the  brigantines  were  ready  for  service,  there  was 
such  an  unusual  swelling  of  the  river,  that  the  water  reached 
the  stocks,  on  which  they  stood,  so  that  they  were  launched 
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ifnth  great  ease.  This  was  a  fortunate  circumstance^  for 
being  built  of  very  thin  planks^  and  fastened  with  short  nails^ 
they  might  have  bulged  in  being  transported  overland. 
These  vessels  were  merely  large  barks^  open,  except  at  the 
bow  and  stem,  where  they  had  covered  decks  to  protect  the 
sea  stores.  Bulwarks  of  boards  and  hides  extended  along 
the  gunwales,  and  planks  were  laid  athwart  them  to  serve  as 
decks.  Each  had  seven  oars  on  either  side,  at  which  all  the 
Spaniards,  except  the  captains,  were  to  take  their  turns  indis- 
criminately. Every  bri^ntine  had  two  commanders,  so  that 
in  emei^encies  one  might  act  on  land,  while  the  other 
remained  on  board. 

The  little  squadron  being  now  afloat  and  all  ready  for 
embarkation,  Moscoso  made  his  final  arrangements  on  snore. 
Two  days  before  his  departure  he  took  a  kind  farewell  of 
Ouachoya,  and  the  Captain-General  of  Anilco,  sending  thenk 
both  back  to  their  homes,  first  making  them  promise  to  live 
in  friendship  with  each  other  after  he  was  gone.  Next  day 
be  dismissed  the  greater  part  of  those  Indians,  male  and 
female,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  his  camp,  retaining 
such  only,  of  either  sex,  as  belonged  to  distant  tribes,  and 
bad  followed  the  army  in  its  wanderings.  But  not  above 
thirty  survived,  out  of  a  multitude  which,  from  time  to  time, 
bad  been  captured  and  reduced  to  servitude  in  the  course  of 
their  extensive  marchings.  The  rest  had  perished  by  degrees^ 
under  their  various  hardships.  These  survivors  had,  for  the 
most  part,  become  attached  to  the  Spaniards,  and,  moreover^ 
dreaded  bein^  left  among  the  strange  tribes,  who  might  en* 
slave  and  msutreat  them.* 


CHAPTER  LXV. 


1543.  On  the  second  day  of  July,  the  Spaniards  embarked 
on  board  their  seven .  brieantines.  The  largest,  named  the 
Capitana,  was  commanded  by  Luis  de  Moscoso,  as  admiral 
of  this  little  fleet.  Of  that  numerous  and  brilliant  host 
which  had  entered  upon  this  heroic  but  disastrous  expedition 

*  The  Portuguese  historian  makes  the  number  of  Indians  thus  embarked 
amount  to  one  hundred.  The  number  given  by  the  Inca  is  more  probaUe^ 
both  narratives  having  previously  stated  that  the  greater  part  of  tho» 
Indians  who  had  followed  the  army  in  its  last  march  perked  beftte 
jit  Aminoya. 
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fbi*  the  conquest  of  Florida,  not  quite  three  hundred  and  fifly> 
suryived ;  and  these  were  in  a  most  wretched  plight :  their 
once  brilliant  armour  was  battered,  broken,  and  rusted ; 
their  rich  raiment  reduced  to  rags,  or  replaced  by  skins  of 
ivild  beasts. 

.  The  sun  was  setting  as  they  got  under  weigh,  and  the' 
gloom  of  evening  seemed  an  emblem  of  their  darkening 
fortunes.  They  were  abandoning  the  fruit  of  all  their  labours 
and  hardships, — the  expected  reward  of  their  daring  ex- 
ploits,— the  land  of  their  golden  dreams.  They  had  launched 
on  a  vast  and  unknown  river,  leading  they  knew  not  whither,, 
and  were  to  traverse,  in  frail  and  rudely  constructed  barks,: 
without  chart  or  compass,  great  wastes  of  ocean,  to  which 
thiey  were  strangers,  bordered  by  savage  coasts,  in  the  vague 
hope  of  reaching  some  Chiistian  shore,  on  which  they  would 
land  beggars ! 

With  sail  and  oar  they  pursued  their  course  all  nighty 
and  on  the  following  morning  passed  the  residence  of  Gua^ 
choya.  Here  they  found  many  inhabitants  waiting  in  canoes^ 
to  receive  them,  and  beheld  a  rustic  bower  of  branches  pre- 
pared for  their  reception.  The  Governor,  however,  excused 
himself  from  landing,  upon  which  the  Indians  accompanied 
him  in  their  canoes  to  where  the  river  diverged  into  two 
branches.  Then  warning  him  that  he  was  near  the  residence 
of  Quigualtanqui,  they  offered  to  accompany  him,  and  make 
war  upon  that  Cacique ;  but  Moscoso,  who  desired  nothing- 
less  tnan  any  hostile  encounter  with  the  natives,  declined 
their  offer  and  dismissed  them. 

This  little  fleet  continued  its  course  by  the  main  branch  of 
the  river  in  which  there  was  a  rapid  current ;  and  in  the- 
afternoon  hauled  to  shore  on  the  left  bank,  where  the  Spa- 
niards passed  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  a  spacious  wood.. 
At  night  they  a^in  embarked,  and  continued  their  course.. 
Next  morning  they  landed  near  a  village  which  had  been, 
abandoned,  and  took  a  woman  prisoner,  who  informed  them 
that  the  Cacique  of  Quigualtanqui  had  assembled  all  his- 
forces  further  down  the  river,  and  was  waiting  to  attack  them. 

This  intelligence  put  them  upon  their  guard,  but  made* 
them  ready  to  suspect  hostilities,  which  perhaps  were  not. 
intended.     They  had  not  proceeded  much  further  down  the 
stream,  when,  as  they  were  foraging  on  shore,  and  supplying^ 
themselves  with  provisions,  they  perceived  a  number  o£: 
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•canoes  hovering  on  the  opposite  side,  and^  as  they  though^ 
menacing  hostihties.  The  cross-bowmen  immediately  leaped 
into  the  canoes  that  were  astern  of  the  brigantines,  pustied 
4icro8s,  and  readily  dispersed  the  savages. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  the  cross-bowmen  returned  to 
their  bri^antines,  and  the  latter  got  under  weigh,  than  the 
li^ht  barks  of  their  enemies  were  again  in  sight.  Keeping 
a^iead  of  the  squadron,  and  drawing  up  near  a  village  that 
«tood  on  a  high  bank,  they  seemed  disposed  to  make  battle. 
The  canoes  were  again  manned,  the  Indians  once  more 
dispersed,  and  the  Spaniards  landing,  fired  their  village; 
after  which,  they  encamped  for  the  night  in  an  open  plain. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  previous  disposition  and 
intentions  of  the  Indians,  they  had  now  hxr  grounds  for 
hostility ;  nor  did  they  fail  to  exercise  it  to  the  utmost.  On 
the  following  morning  a  powerful  fleet  of  canoes  was  in 
isight,  apparently  the  combined  force  of  the  hostile  Caciques. 
Some  of  them  were  of  great  size,  with  from  fourteen  to 
twenty-five  paddles  on  each  side,  and  carrying  from  thirty  to 
seventy  warriors.  They  darted  across  the  water  with  the 
swiftness  of  racehorses. 

Some  of  the  principal  warriors  were  brilliantly  painted; 
BO  likewise  were  their  canoes,  both  within  and  without.  The 
paddles  and  rowers,  even  the  warriors  themselves,  from  the 
leet  to  the  seal  ping-tuft,  were  severally  painted  of  one  colour. 
Some  were  blue,  others  yellow  or  white,  green,  violet,  or 
black,  according  to  the  device  or  taste  of  the  chieftain. 

For  that  day  and  part  of  the  next  they  followed  the  Spa- 
niards without  attacKing  them,  keeping  time  in  rowing  by 
chanting  wild  songs  of  different  cadences,  short  or  long,  slow  or 
fast,  according  to  the  speed  with  which  they  desired  to  move ; 
closing  each  chant  with  a  deafening  yell,  and  shouting  the 
name  of  Quigualtanqui.  The  burthen  of  these  war  songs, 
was  the  chivalrous  exploits  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  daring 
deeds  of  their  chieftain,  by  recalling  the  memory  of  which 
they  roused  themselves  to  battle.  Proudly  boasting  of  their 
own  valour,  at  the  same  time  taunting  the  Spaniards  with 
cowardice  in  flying  from  their  arms,  they  threatened  to  over- 
tlirow  them,  and  make  them  food  for  fishes. 

The  second  day  at  noon  (here  was  a  movement  among  the 
fleet  of  canoes.  Separating  into  three  diflerent  divisions, 
xmd  forming  a  van,  centre,  and  rear,  they  approached  the 
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Ti^Lt  bank  of  the  river.  The  canoes  in  the  van  darted  for* 
ward,  gliding  along  to  the  nght  of  the  brigantines,  and 
crossing  the  river  obliquely,  di8chai*ged  a  shower  of  arrows,, 
virhich  wounded  many  Spaniards,  in  spite  of  their  shields  and 
bulwarks.  They  then  wheeled  round,  and  recrossing  the 
stream  in  front  of  the  brigantines,  stationed  themselves  on 
the  right  bank.  The  second  squadron,  composing  the  centre 
of  the  fleet,  performed  the  same  manceuvre,  and  having 
discharged  their  arrows,  returned  and  stationed  themselves  in 
front  of  the  van.  The  rear  did  likewise,  and  then  took  up 
their  position  in  front  of  all. 

As  the  caravels  advanced,  the  Indians  repeated  their 
attack,  always  returning  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  In 
this  manner  the  savages  fought  with  the  Spaniards  all  day,. 
never  giving  them  a  moment's  rest,  and  interrupting  their 
repose  during  the  night  by  incessant  alarms. 

When  the  Spaniards  were  first  attacked,  they  manned  the- 
canoes  in  which  they  had  secured  their  horses,  for  the 
purpose  of.  protecting  them,  as  they  expected  to  fight  hand 
to  hand  with  the  savages.  Perceiving,  however,  the  enemy's 
intention  to  keep  at  a  distance,  and  gall  them  with  their 
arrows,  and  finding  themselves  exposed  to  these  formidable- 
missiles,  they  returned  to  the  brigantines,  leaving  the  horses 
with  no  other  defence  than  the  skins  of  animab,  which  they 
had  thrown  over  them. 

In  these  contests  the  Spaniards  had  recoui'se  only  to  their 
cross-bows,  for  their  arquebusses  had  never  been  of  use  since 
the  destruction  of  their  gunpowder,  at  the  conflagration  of 
Mauvila,  and  they  had  been  wrought  with  other  articles  into 
iron- work  for  the  brigantines.  They  acted,  however,  only 
on  the  defensive,  endeavouring  merely  to  keep  the  enemy  at 
bay,  while  the  rowers  plied  their  oars ;  sheltering  themselves 
as  well  as  they  were  able  vrith  bufialo  skins,  and  shields 
made  of  double  mats,  through  which  an  arrow  could  not 
penetrate. 

This  harassing  warfare  continued  for  several  days  and 
nights,  until  most  of  the  Spaniards  were  wounded,  and  all 
were  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  watching,  and  the  weight  of 
their  armour.  Of  the  horses,  only  eight  remained  alive. 
The  savages  at  length  desisted  from  their  attacks,  and 
hovered  at  a  distance. 

MoBOOSO  imagining  they  had  given  over  all  further  hostili- 
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ties,  and  siipposifig  that  the  sea  could  not  not  be  far  off,  was 
desirons  of  procuring  a  fresh  supply  of  provisions.  Ob- 
serving a  small  village  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  he  sent 
-<7onzalo  Silvestre  on  shore  with  a  hundred  men  and  the 
eight  horses,  to  seek  supplies.  The  inhabitants  fled  witli 
loud  yells  at  the  approach  of  such  strange  people  and  animals. 
Silvestre  found  abundance  of  maize  and  dried  fruits,  with 
various  skins,  and  amon^  the  rest  a  martin  skin,  decorated 
with  strings  of  pearls,  which  appeared  to  have  been  used  as 
B  banner.  While  he  and  his  party  were  taking  possession  of 
everything  in  their  way,  they  heard  the  trumpet  sounding 
their  recall.  Hurrying  to  the  river  bank,  thev  beheld  a  fleet 
't>f  canoes  pulling  towards  them  with  all  speed,  while  a  band 
of  IndianI  were  running  to  cut  them  off  by  land.  Springing 
into  their  canoes,  they  pulled  with  desperate  exertions  to  the 
brisantines,  abandoning  the  horses  to  their  fate.  The  savages 
turned  to  vent  their  furv  upon  the  latter.  The  gallant 
creatures  defended  themselves  by  kicking  and  plunging,  and 
flome  of  the  Indians  were  so  frightened  at  what  they  took  for 
-ferocious  monsters  that  they  leaped  into  the  water ;  the  rest, 
however,  hunted  the  poor  horses  like  so  many  deer,  transfixed 
them  with  their  arrows,  and  finally  destroyed  them. 

Thus  miserably  perished  the  remnant  of  the  three  hundred 
and  fiily  noble  steeds  which  had  entered  Florida  in  such 
gorgeous  anay.  As  the  Spaniards  beheld  these  faithfiil 
animals  slaughtered  before  their  eyes,  without  being  able  to 
-aid  them,  they  shed  tears,  as  though  the  horses  had  been  their 
■own  children.* 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 


1543.  The  Indians  continued  to  follow  at  some  distance  in 
-the  rear  of  the  Spaniards,  attacking  any  of  their  vessels  that 
lagged  behind,  until  the  sixteenth  day  of  their  harassing 
voyage. 

On  board  one  of  the  brigantines  was  a  soldier  named  Es- 

i;evan  Anez.     He  was  of  low  birth,  but  had  joined  the  ex- 

'pedition  as  a  trooper.  His  steed,  though  of  sorry  appearanoe» 

4)eing  tought  and  strong,  was  among  the  last  that  perished. 

Owing  to  his  being  mounted,  Anez  had  been  engaged  in 

•  Garcilaso  de  la  Vqja,  li.  6.  c,  6.    Portuguese  Relation,  c  38. 
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some  of  the  most  perilous  services  of  the  expedition^  and 
though  he  had  never  performed  any  thing  of  note,  had  gained 
the  reputation  of  a  gallant  man,  which,  added  to  his  natural 
rusticity  and  narrow  spirit,  had  rendered  him  weak  and  vain> 
glorious.  This  day  he  got  into  a  canoe,  attached  to  the  stem 
•of  the  hrigantine,  under  pretence  of  speaking  with  Moscoso, 
but  in  reality  on  a  hair-brained  project.  He  induced  to  join 
him  five  young  cavaliers  of  buoyant  spirits  and  daring  va- 
lour, promising  them  some  brilliant  exploit.  One  of  them, 
Carlos  Enriquez,  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age,  graceful  in 
form,  and  with  a  countenance  of  extreme  beauty,  was  the 
natural  son  of  Don  Carlos  Enriquez,  who  fell  bravely  fight- 
ing in  the  battle  of  Mauvila. 

Estevan  Anez,  with  these  five  gallant  youths,  pulled  di- 
rectly for  the  Indian  fieet  that  stretched  across  the  river  in 
the  rear.  The  Governor,  witnessing  this  mad  freak,  ordered 
the  trumpets  to  sound  a  recall.  The  captains  of  the  brigan- 
tines  likewise  shouted  and  made  simis  for  them  to  return. 
The  louder  they  shouted,  the  more  obstinate  and  vain-glori- 
ous Estevan  Anez  became,  and  instead  of  returning,  he  made 
signs  for  the  brigantines  to  follow  him.  When  Luis  de  Mos* 
coso  beheld  the  stubborness  of  this  madman,  he  despatched 
forty-six  Spaniards  after  him  in  three  canoes,  vowing  to  hang 
him  the  moment  he  should  be  brought  back.  Juan  de  Guz- 
man, the  commander  of  one  of  the  brigantines,  was  the  first 
to  leap  into  a  canoe,  followed  by  his  friend  Juan  de  Vargas. 
Cruzman  prided  himself  upon  his  skill  in  managing  a  canoe, 
;and  resisted  the  entreaties  of  his  friends  that  he  would  re- 
main in  the  brigantine. 

The  savages  perceiving  the  Spaniards'  approach,  made  a 
retrograde  movement  for  the  purpose  of  leading  them  away 
from  the  brigantines,  which,  having  furled  their  sails,  were 
pulling  slowly  against  the  current  to  support  them.  Estevan 
Anez,  however,  being  blinded  by  his  vanity,  instead  of  mis- 
trusting the  enemy's  designs,  was  deceived  by  this  stratagem^ 
and  pulled  with  redoubled  might  towards  them,  crying, 
"  They  fly !  they  fly !  at  them  !  at  them ! "  The  other  three 
canoes  increased  their  efforts,  likewise  hoping  either  to  detain 
him  or  give  him  succour. 

The  Indians  having  allowed  their  foes  to  draw  nigh,  al- 
tered the  disposition  of  their  forces,  the  centre  retreating,  so 
as  to  form  a  half  moon,  and  thus  luring  the  Christians  into 
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the  midst  of  them.  They  then  assailed  them  farioasly  in 
front  and  flank.  Some  leaped  into  the  water  and  oyerturned 
the  canoes  of  the  Spaniards,  many  of  whom  were  carried 
down  hy  the  weight  of  their  armour  and  drowned.  Some 
'who  kept  themsenres  up  by  swimming  were  shot  with  arrows, 
or  struck  over  the  head  with  paddles,  and  others  who  clung 
to  the  overturned  canoes  were  beaten  off.  In  this  manner^ 
without  being  able  to  make  the  least  defence,  forty-eight 
Spaniards  miserably  perished.  Four  alone  escaped.  One 
was  Pedro  Moron,  the  half-breed,  who  was  an  expert  swim- 
mer, and  exceedingly  skilful  in  the  management  of  a  canoe  ^ 
he  had  fallen  into  the  river,  but  with  great  dexterity  and 
strength,  recovered  his  bark  and  made  his  escape,  bearing  off 
with  him  three  other  soldiers.  One  of  them,  named  Alvaro 
INieto,  fought  alone,  and  kept  tlie  savages  at  bay,  whilst 
Pedi*o  Moron  guided  the  canoe ;  but  neither  the  prowess  and 
Talour  of  the  one,  nor  the  dexterity  and  skill  of  the  other 
would  have  availed,  had  not  the  brigantine  of  Juan  de  Guz- 
man fortunately  been  near.  This  bark  was  in  advance  of  the 
rest,  the  crew  having  made  greater  exertion,  aware  that  their 
much-loved  leader  was  in  the  midst  of  the  affray ;  thus  they 
rescued  four  of  their  comrades.  Another  Spaniard,  Juan 
Terron,  reached  the  brigantine,  but  as  his  companions  were 
raising  him  out  of  the  water,  he  breathed  his  last  in  their 
arms,  being  pierced  with  more  than  fifty  arrows.  The  sur- 
vivors asserted,  that  they  had  seen  the  gallant  De  Guzman 
borne  off  by  the  Indians  in  one  of  their  canoes,  but  whether 
dead  or  alive,  they  could  not  tell. 

Luis  de  Moscoso  once  again  arranged  his  fleet  in  order, 
and  resumed  his  eventful  voyage,  deeply  lamenting  the  loss  of 
these  generous  and  valiant  cavaliers. 

This  was  tbe  last  assault  of  the  savages,  who  seemed  satis- 
fied with  this  signal  blow.  All  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  dur- 
ing the  succeeding  night,  they  kept  up  continual  shouts  of 
triumph.  When  the  sun  rose  on  the  following  morning  they 
appeared  to  worship  him  and  to  return  thanks  for  their  victory, 
then  raising  a  deaiening  din  of  voices,  mingled  with  the  sound 
of  trumpets,  shells,  and  drums,  they  turned  their  prows  up 
the  river  and  departed  for  their  homes. 
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1543.  The  harassed  Spaniards  began  once  more  to  breathe 
finely,  when  they  saw  theh'  cruel  enemies  depart.  They  now 
reflected  seriously  upon  their  position.  The  river  had  ex- 
panded until  it  was  several  leagues  in  breadth ;  thus,  when 
m  the  midst,  they  could  not  descry  land  on  either  side.  The 
departure  of  the  Indians  led  them  to  conjecture  that  the  sea 
was  near  at  hand.  Keeping  the  centre  of  the  current,  there- 
fore,  lest  thejr  should  wander  into  some  deep  bay,  they  conti- 
nued onward,  with  sail  and  oar  and  favouring  breeze,  until, 
on  the  twentieth  day,  a  broad  expanse  of  water  opened  be- 
fore them.  On  their  left  lay  a  large  island,  formed  by  vast 
quantities  of  drift-wood  swept  down  the  river,  and  piled  up 
by  the  repercussion  of  the  waters  from  the  sea.  About  a 
league  further  was  an  uninhabited  island,  such  as  is  often  found 
at  the  mouths  of  great  rivers,  formed  by  alluvial  deposits. 
The  Spaniards  were  convinced  by  these  signs  that  they  had 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  that  the  boundless 
ocean  lay  before  them. 

They  now  steered  for  the  island  of  drift-wood,  and  found  a 
secure  harbour  for  their  brigantines ;  for  they  could  lay  them 
beside  the  floating  masses  of  timber,  which  rose  and  fell 
ivith  the  tide,  and,  fastening  them  to  trunks  of  large  trees 
imbedded  there,  leave  them  as  secure  as  if  at  a  pier  head. 
Here  they  landed  and  overhauled  their  vessels,  to  repair 
any  damage  they  might  have  sustained,  and  fit  them  for  the 
bufletting  of  the  ocean,  killed  the  few  hogs  that  yet  remained 
alive,  and  converted  them  into  bacon.  These  labours,  how- 
ever, required  but  little  time;  the  great  object  in  landing  was 
repose.  So  exhausted  were  they  from  the  constant  watch- 
fulness they  had  been  obliged  to  maintain  for  three  weeks 
past,  that  during  two  days  they  did  little  else  than  sleep; 
and  that  so  profoundly,  tlmt  they  lay  about  like  so  many 
dead  bodies. 

About  noon  on  the  third  day,  they  were  roused  from  their 
repose  by  the  appearance  of  enemies.  Seven  canoes  issued 
from  among  reeds  and  rushes,  and  approaching  within  hail, 
a  gigantic  Indian,  black  as  an  Ethiopian,  either  from  paint 
OP  natural  complexion,  stood  up  in  the  prow  of  the  foremost, 
and  addressed  them  in  a  thundering  voice.     After  a  brief 
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haran^e,  accompanied  by  menacing  looks  and  gestures^  lie 
turned  his  prow,  and  followed  by  his  companions  shot  back^ 
again  among  the  rushes,  where  from  time  to  time  other 
canoes  were  perceived  gliding  about  as  if  in  ambush. 

The  words  of  this  black  warrior  being  explained,  for  they 
were  partially  understood  by  the  Indian  domestics,  they 
proved  to  be  insulting  epithets,  and  threats  of  hostility.  Mos- 
coso,  fearing  his  enemies  might  put  their  threats  into  execu- 
tion, and  attempt  to  surprise  him  in  the  night,  and  burn  his 
'  vessels,  determined  to  be  beforehand' with  them,  and  strike 
the  first  blow.  He  accordingly  detached,  in  five  canoes,  a 
party  of  picked  n^en,  to  beat  up  the  cane-brake.  Among 
these  were  twenty-two  cross-bowmen  and  three  archers.  One 
of  the  archers  was  an  Englishman  by  birth ;  another  had 
lived  in  England  from  his  boyhood  until  his  twentj'-eighth 
year,  and  had  acquired  there  his  skill  with  the  long-bow  and 
the  cloth-yard  arrow,  for  which  the  English  were  renowned. 
Throughout  the  expedition  these  two  archers  had  used  no 
other  weapon,  and  had  been  noted  for  their  deadly  aim. 
The  third  archer  was  an  Tndian,  servant  of  the  gallant  Juan 
de  Guzman,  who  had  fallen  in  the  late  battle,  whom  he  had 
served  faithfully  on  all  occasions  since  his  master's  first  land- 
ing in  Florida. 

This  detachment  was  commanded  by  Gonzalo  Silvestre 
and  Alvaro  Nieto.  They  discovered  the  enemy's  canoe» 
drawn  up  in  battle  array  among  the  rushes,  in  formidable 
numbers.  The  savages  waiting  until  their  foes  were  within 
bow-shot,  and,  having  discharged  a  cloud  of  arrows  that 
wounded  several  soldiers,  swept  in  among  the  rushes,  and 
came  to  a  second  stand.  In  this  way  they  shot  and  wheeled 
about^  and  came  again  to  the  charge  like  so  many  horsemen. 
The  cross-bowmen  and  the  three  archers  kept,  up  a  well- 
directed  discharge,  and  galled  the  Indians  excessively;  at 
length  the  Spaniards  were  able  to  come  to  close  quarters, 
overturned  three  of  the  canoes  of  the  enemy,  killed  several  of 
the  crew,  and  put  the  whole  armament  to  flight.  Tfaey, 
however,  came  out  of  this  affray  vey  roughly  handled ;  most 
of  them  being  wounded,  and  among  the  number  their  twe 
commanders. 

Fearing  an  attack  in  the  night,  and  that  fire  might  be  set 
to  the  vessels,  Moscoso  eihbarked  all  his  forces  and  made 
sail  for  the  uninhabited  island,  under  the  lea  of  which  he 
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anchored,  in  forty  fathoms  water.  All  that  night  the  Spani* 
aids  slept  on  their  arms,  on  board  their  vessels,  ready  for 
action :  the  enemy,  however,  offered  no  further  molestation. 


CHAPTER  LXVIIL 


1643.  When  day  dawned,  the  Governor  called  a  council  of 
Ills  officers  to  determine  what  course  they  should  steer.  To 
attempt  crossing  to  Cuba  or  Hispaniola  was  considered  en- 
tirely out  of  the  question,  as  they  knew  not  where  to  seek 
these  ports,  nor  were  they  provided  with  nautical  instru- 
ments necessary  for  such  a  voyage :  it  was  determined,  there- 
fore, to  make  for  the  coast  of  Mexico,  or  New  Spain ;  in 
«teerin^  towards  which,  they  would  have  the  land  always  ori 
their  right,  whither  they  might  resort  as  occasion  should 
require. 

Juan  de  Anasco  now  stood  forward  with  his  usual  bustling 
2eal,  whenever  any  important  measure  was  to  be  adopted. 
He  piqued  himself  much  upon  his  knowledge  of  maritime 
affairs,  as  he  did  upon  various  other  kinds  of  knowledge, 
and  declared  that,  according  to  maps  which  he  had  seen, 
from  the  place  where  he  supposed  they  then  were,  the  coast 
bore  east  and  west  to  the  river  of  Palms,  and  from  that  river 
to  New  Spain  ran  north  and  south,  making  a  considei*ab)e 
<5urvature.  He  advised,  therefore,  that  they  should  put  out 
to  sea  in  a  south-west  direction,  so  as  to  steer  across  the 
gulf;  by  this  route  they  might  reach  the  Mexican  shores  in 
ten  or  twelve  days,  whereas,  if  they  kept  near  the  land,  and 
ibllowed  the  windings  of  the  coast,  the  voyage  would  neces- 
sarily be  prolonged,  and  they  might  be  overtaken  by  winter 
before  they  could  arrive  at  a  Christian  country.  To  illustrate 
his  ideas,  he  drew  upon  a  piece  of  parchment,  made  from  a 
deer's  slun,  a  rough  chart,  according  to  his  notions  of  the 
coast ;  he  also  produced  an  old  astrolabe »  which,  being  of 
metal,  had  escaped  the  conflagration  at  Mauvila,  and  which 
he  had  preserved  with  curious  care;  likewise  a  forestaff» 
which  he  had  made  from  a  carpenter's  rule.  With  these  to 
take  observations  and  to  steer  by,  he  offered  to  pilot  the 
isquadron  across  the  gulf  to  the  shores  of  New  Spain. 

The  Governor  ^as  at  first  inclined  to  adopt  this  coimcil, 
especially  as  it  was  concurred  in  by  some  of  the  officers. 
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The  majority,  however,  opposed  it;  partly  through  doubts 
of  the  nautical  knowledge  of  Juan  de  Aiiasco,  who  they 
knew  had  but  little  practical  experience  5  pai*tly,  perhaps, 
from  jealousy  of  the  lead  so  often  given  to  him  in  services  of 
moment^  but  chiefly  because  of  the  real  dangers  of  his  pro- 
position. They  argued  that. the  brigantin^s,  being  so  slightly 
built,  and  without  decks,  would  be  in  danger  of  foundenng 
in  the  least  storm  ;-~that  their  peril  would  be  almost  equally 
great  on  the  high  sea,  in  calms  or  head-winds  from  want  of 
n'esh  water,  having  so  few  casks  to  put  it  in,  and  that  it  would 
be  the  height  of  rashness  to  attempt  to  cross  a  vast  and  un- 
known gulf  without  a  compass  to  steer  by  and  an  experienced 
pilot  to  direct  them.  They  concluded,  therefore,  that  though 
it  might  be  the  slower,  it  would  be  the  far  surer  course 
to  keep  along  the  coast,  where  they  could  land  occasionally 
for  supplies,  and  take  refuge  in  creeks,  bays,  and  mouths  of 
rivers,  in  case  of  tempestuous  weather.  This  council  finally 
prevailed,  much  to  the  vexation  of  Juan  de  Anasco. 

Orders  were  now  given  to  make  sail,  when,  as  they  were 
weighing  anchor,  the  cable  of  the  Governor's  brigantine 
parted.  Unfortunately,  there  was  no  buoy  to  mark  the 
place,  and  the  water  was  extremely  deep.  For  six  horn's  the 
most  expert  divers  were  employed  to  search  for  it,  but  ia 
vain  ;  they  therefore  supplied  its  place  with  a  heavy  ston^ 
and  bits  from  the  troopers'  bridles  to  in(irease  its  weight. 

It  was  not  until  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  that  they 
made  sail.  The  Governor  and  Anasco  took  the  lead.  They 
kept  on  for  two  or  three  leagues  into  the  broad  sea,  when 
the  captains  of  the  other  vessels  bore  up^  and  hailing  Moscoso, 
demanded  whether  he  intended  to  quit  the  shore,  contrary  to 
the  resolution  of  the  council,  declaring  that  if  he  did  ihej 
would  abandon  him,  and  take  each  his  own  coursCi 

Moscoso  replied  that  he  stood  to  sea  for  the  purpose  of 
sailing  with  more  security  during  the  night,  but  that  h6 
should  return  to  the  coast  in  the  daytime.  All  that  night 
and  the  next  day  this  little  fleet  kept  on  with  a  &aT  wind, 
and  to  their  surprise,  in  fresh  water,  owing  to  the  immense 
quantity  disembogued  by  the  Mississippi.  About  nightfall^ 
they  anchored  at  a  small  rocky  island,  to  take  a  little  repose. 

Here  Juan  de  Anasco  again  produced  his  deer-skin 
<^hart,  and  inveighed  against  the  loss  of  time  and  labanr  in 
Uius  creeping  pusillanimously  along  shore^  instead  of  standing 
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boldly  across  the  gulf.  His  arguments  at  length  prevailed, 
-and,  on  the  following  morning,  all  the  vessels  stood  out  to 
sea.  For  two  days  Juan  de  Anasco  piloted  them  trium* 
phantly,  with  the  aid  of  his  astrolabe  and  forestafiP,  and  fre*> 
quent  consultations  of  the  deer-skin  chart.  At  length,  their 
"water  growing  scanty,  they  felt  inclined  to  stand  toward  the 
shore,  but  were  met  in  the  teeth  by  a  contrary  wind. 

This  wind  continued  two  days,  and  kept  them  beating^ 
about  on  the  hi^h  seas  till  their  water  was  nearly  expended. 
They  now  bitterly  inveighed  against  Juan  de  Anasco  for 
giving  his  advice,  and  me  Governor  for  following  it,  and 
swore  that  if  they  once  more  got  in  with  the  land  they 
would  keep  along  shore,  let  Moscoso  and  his  nautical  coun- 
sellor take  what  course  they  pleased.  On  the  fourth  day^ 
when  they  were  at  their  last  drop  of  water,  the  wind  veered 
A  little,  and,  plying  every  oar,  they  made  for  the  coast* 
Those  on  board  the  vessels,  who  knew  any  thing  of  nautical 
matters,  now  vented  their  spleen  upon  Juan  de  Anasco  as  a 
meddling  pretender,  who  had  never  been  at  sea  before  this 
expedition,  and  knew  nothing  of  maritime  affairs.  The 
common  soldiers  made  merry  at  the  expense  of  his  astrolabe 
and  deer-skin  chart.  This  coming  to  Anasco's  ears,  he 
ilung  his  forestaff  into  the  sea,  with  the  chart  tied  to  it,  and 
would  have  sent  the  astrolabe  after  them,  but  prudence 
tempered  tiis  wrath.  Fortunately,  the  forestaff  and  chart 
floated,  and  were  picked  up  b}*^  the  brigantines  which  fol- 
lowed, and  Juan  de  Anasco  was  gradually  pacified.  He 
seems,  in  fact,  to  have  been  the  only  person  in  the  squadron 
who  had  a  just  notion  of  their  situation  and  true  course,  and 
iis  idea  of  the  run  of  the  coast  was  in  the  main  correct. 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 


1543.  It  was  with  much  toil  and  difficulty  that  the  Spaniards 
rowed  to  shore,  where  they  landed  on  a  sandy  beach  without 
shelter.  In  the  evening  the  wind  blew  fresh  from  the  souths 
and  drove  the  vessels  from  their  weak  anchors,  so  that  they 
were  in  danger  of  stranding.  The  crews  were  obliged  to 
leap  into  the  water,  and  bear  up  against  them  to  keep  them 
from  bilging.  When  the  wind  had  subsided,  they  dug  pits 
ifi  the  sand,  from  which  they  procured  fresh  water  enough. 
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^  • 

to  fill  theii'  casks.  In  this  way  they  supplied  themselves 
•with  water  throughout  the  voyage,  whenever  there  were  no 
springs  or  streams  at  hand.  Afler  sailing  about  fifteen  days, 
they  came  to  four  or  five  small  islands,  not  far  from  the 
main  land.  Here  they  found  innumerable  quantities  of  sea- 
Lirds,  which  built  their  nests  upon  the  sand,  and  so  close 
together,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  walk  without 
treading  upon  them.  The  men  landed  and  returned  to  the 
vessels^  laden  with  eggs  and  young  birds,  which  were  almost 
too  fat  to  eat.  Quitting  these  islands,  they  coasted  along 
until  they  came  to  a  beautiful  beach,  free  from  rushes,  skirted 
by  a  grove  of  large  trees,  clear  of  bush,  brake,  or  underwood. 
Here  they  found  great  quantities  of  that  scum  of  the  sea 
called  copeck,  resembling  pitch.  They  therefore  remained 
here  several  days,  careening  their  brigantines  on  the  beach, 
caulking  their  seams^  and  smearing  them  with  the  copeck^ 
mixed  with  hog's  lard.  While  thus  employed,  they  were 
Tisited  several  times  by  a  few  natives,  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows,  but  pacific  in  their  conduct,  who  brought  maize  in 
exchange  for  skins.  Continuing  their  voyage,  the  Spaniards 
were  exceedingly  molested  in  some  pai'ts  of  the  coast  by 
clouds  of  mosquitoes,  so  virulent  in  their  sting  that  the  men's 
faces  were  swollen  out  of  all  shape.  It  thus  became  necessary 
to  stand  by  the  rowers,  and  drive  off  these  pestilent  insects 
irom  their  heads  as  they  laboured  at  the  oar. 

When  the  weather  was  pleasant  some  of  the  men  fished 
while  others  went  on  shore  and  gathered  shell  fish,  for  they 
were  on  short  allowance,  their  pork  being  expended,  and  they 
had  but  little  maize  remaining.  Some  of  the  fish  taken  were, 
of  a  very  large  size,  and  one  jerked  with  such  violence  as  to 
pull  the  unwary  fisherman  into  the  water. 

For  fifty-three  days  the  Spaniards  kept  along  the  coast, 
steering  to  the  westward.  A  great  part  of  the  time,  however, 
was  employed  in  repairing  the  vessels,  in  fishing,  and  m. 
sheltering  themselves  from  rough  weather.  Juan  de  Anasco, 
calculating  the  distance  they  had  come,  insisted  that  they 
must  be  near  the  river  of  Palms,  from  which,  as  he  had  be- 
fore I'epresented,  according  to  his  recollections  of  the  map 
he  had  seen,  the  coast  bore  nortli  and  south.  The  fleet  con- 
sequently stood  a  little  out  to  sea,  and  next  morning  early 
they  perceived  palm  trees  at  a  distance  rising  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  and  observed  that  the  coast  acloally  lay 
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north  and  south.  In  the  aflernoon  high  mountains  hegan  to 
loom  up  afar  off— the  first  they  had  seen  on  any  part  of  the 
sea-coast  since  their  first  landing  at  Espiritu  Santo.  The 
opinions  of  Juan  de  Anasco  now  rose  in  the  estimation  of 
liis  companions,  and  it  was  concluded  that  they  had  passed 
the  river  of  Palms  in  the  night-time.  If  so,  they  could  not 
be  ahove  sixty  leagues  from  the  river  of  Panuco,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Spanish  settlements. 

They  had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  when  a  violent  gale 
sprang  up  from  the  north.  Five  of  the  brigantines,  and 
among  them  that  of  the  Governor,  made  for  the  land ;  the 
other  two  caravels,  one  under  command  of  the  treasurer, 
Juan  Gaytan,  who  since  the  untimely  death  of  De  Guzman 
bad  been  sole  captain,  and  the  other,  commanded  by  Juan 
Alvorado  and  Christoval  Mosquera,  not  taking  timely 
-warning  of  the  threatening  gale  stood  off  too  far  from  the 
coast,  and  were  consequently  exposed  all  night  to  its  fury. 
The  camvel  of  Juan  Gaytan  was  at  one  time  in  imminent 
peril.  A  sudden  squall  struck  her,  wrenched  her  mast  out 
of  the  beam,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  they  could 
right  it  again.  When  morning  dawned,  instead  of  lulling 
as  the  mariners  had  predicted,  the  gale  raged  with  renewed 
violence.  Observing  the  other  five  brigantines  enter  a  creek 
and  anchor  in  safety,  it  stimulated  the  crews  of  the  two  cara- 
vels to  redouble  their  efforts  to  reach  their  companions.  All 
their  efforts  were  however  vain,  for  the  wind  was  directly 
a-head,  and  they  were  several  times  in  danger  of  foundering 
in  spite  of  their  struggles.  They  still  persisted  until  the  after- 
noon, when,  convinced  that  further  toil  would  be  unavailing, 
they  bore  off  and  ran  along  the  coast  with  the  wind  on  their 

auarter,  the  billows  all  the  while  breaking  over  them,  so  that 
ley  were  in  continual  danger  of  being  swamped. 
For  six  and  twenty  hours  the  gale  continued  with  unabated 
fury,  during  which  time  the  Spaniards  were  struggling  with 
the  winds  and  waves  without  a  moment's  repose  and  scarcely 
tasting  food.    Just  as  the  sun  was  going  down  there  was  a 
cry  of  "  land  a-head."     A  boy  named  Francisco,  in  the 
brigantine  under  the  command  of  Juan  de  Alvorado   and 
Francisco  Mosquera,  said  to  those  captains,   *'  SeEores,  I 
know  this  coast,  as  I  have  visited  it  twice  before  as  cabin* 
hoy  of  a  ship ;  the  dark  land  stretching  to  the  left  is  a  rough 
and  rock-bound  shore,  extendin^^  to  the  harbour  of  Vera  Cruz. 
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In  all  that  distance  there  is  neither  port  nor  shelter^' but  it  m 
studded  with  sharp-pointed  rocks ;  if  we  strike  upon  theam 
we  must  all  perish.  The  light-coloured  land  to  die  right  is 
a  soft  sand  beach,  which  we  can  attain  before  nightfall.  Should 
the  wind  drive  us  upon  those  gloomy  shores  we  liave  tittle 
chance  of  our  lives  I" 

.  So  soon  as  the  vessels  drew  near  each  other,  tke  two  cap- 
tains warned  Juan  Gay  tan  and  his  crew  of  their  danger. 
The  latter  immediately  determined  to  shape  their  course  fi>r 
the  white  shore,  but  Juan  Gaytan,  who  was  a  better  trea- 
surer than  captain,  opposed  this  measure,  saying  it  was  not 
well  thus  to  lose  a  valuable  bark.  This  exasp^^ted  the  crew, 
who  began  to  mutiny  and  murmur.  ^^  Is  this  vessel  of  move 
worth  than  oar  lives?"  said  they.  ^^Yoa  presume  upon 
your  rank  of  royal  treasurer.  Did  you  cut  wood,  or  noake 
charcoal  for  the  forges,  or  beat  out  iron  for  the  nails,  or  caulk 
the  vessels,  or  in  fact  do  any  thing  ?  No !  you  excused  your- 
self as  an  officer  of  the  Emperor ;  pray  then  what  do  you 
lose  if  the  brigantine  is  wrecked?" 

Not  heeding  their  commander,  the  principal  soldiers  set  to 
work  trimming  the  sails,  and  a  Portuguese,  named  Domingos 
de  Acosta,  seized  the  helm  and  turned  the  prow  of  the  iHirk 
towards  the  desired  shore.  After  making  several  tacks,  they 
struck  upon  the  beach  before  the  sun  had.  set,  and  sacceeded 
in  unlading  and  hauling  the  vessel  on  dry  land.  The  other 
brigantine  effected  a  landing  in  a  similar  manner,  and  witk 
like  success. 


CHAPTER  LXX. 


1543.  The  crews  of  the  two  barks  now  assembled  together 
to  decide  what  should  be  done.  It  was  unanimousiy  resohrad 
to  send  messengers  to  seek  the  Governor,  with  tidings  of  their 
situaiion.  But  who  would  undertake  this  perilous  jommey? 
They  would  have  to  travel  thirteen  or  fourteen  leagues  throagb 
an  unknown  land,  to  foid  rivers,  and  peradventure  encounter 
enemies.  ' 

Qonzalo  Quadrado  Xaramillo  and  Franciso  Maiioz  under* 
toek  the  task.  Taking  a  small  «ipply  of  provisions,  and 
buckling  on  their  shielcb  and  swords,  t&ey  set  forth  at  mid- 
night on  theur.  hazardous  expedition. 
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Their  comrades  then  returned  to  their  brigantines,  posted 
sentries,  and  took  a  refreshing  repose  after  their  arduous  la- 
bours. The  morning  had  no  sooner  dawned  than  they  chose 
three  captains  to  set  out,  each  with  twenty  men,  and  explore 
the  country.  One  party  followed  the  coast  to  the  north, 
^mother  to  the  south,  and  the  third,  under  Gonzalo  Sylyestre, 
took  a  westwardly  direction  into  the  interior. 

The  two  first  parties  returned  in  a  short  time,  one  bringing 
ludf  a  dish  o£  white  porcelain,  of  Spanish  manufacture,  the 
other  a  broken  porringer  of  painted  earthenware.  The  rap- 
ture of  their  comrades  at  beholding  these  signs  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  some  Spanish  settlement,  is  easier  to  be  conceived 
than  described. 

Gonzalo  Silvestre  and  his  band  had  penetrated  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  league,  when  they  beheld  a  beautiful  lake 
of  fresh  water  spread  out  before  them,  half  a  league  in  extent. 
Upon  its  waters  were  several  canoes  with  Indians  fishing. 
Tearing  that  these  might  see  them,  and  spread  an  alarm,  they 
struck  mto  a  wood  that  bordered  the  lake,  and  keeping  silently 
on  for  a  quarter  of  a  league,  they  saw  two  Indians  beneath  a 
Guava  tree,  gathering  the  fruit.  Dragging  themselves 
along  the  ground  among  the  herbage,  untu  sufficiently  near^ 
they  rose  at  the  same  time  and  rushed  to  seize  the  Indians, 
one  of  whom  plunged  into  the  lake,  and  escaped  by  swim- 
ming ;  they  took  the  other  prisoner ;  at  the  same  time  mak- 
ing prize  of  two  baskets  of  Guavas,  a  Mexican  turkey,  two 
Spanish  fowls,  and  some  maize ; — they  then  proceeded  with, 
all  haste  towards  the  vessels* 

On  arriving  at  the  sea-shore  they  found  their  comrades  ex* 
aminii^  those  tokens  of  civilization  discovered  by  the  two 
Captains.  When,  however,  the  Spaniards  beheld  the  articles 
brought  by  Silvestre  and  his  party,  they  leaped  about  li^e 
madmen.  A  surgeon,  who  had  formerly  been  in  Mexico,' 
asking  the  Indian  captive  the  name  of  a  pair  of  scissors, 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  the  latter  immediatelv  called  it  bv 
its  Spanish  name.  This  convinced  them  that  they  were  in 
the  territory  of  Mexico,  which  elated  them  to  such  a  degree, 
that  they  embraced  Silvestre  and  his  men,  and  hoisting  that 
Captain  upon  their  shoulders,  bore  him  about  the  shore  m 
triumph. 
.  When  this  ebullition  of  joy  had  subsideo,  upon  inquiring 
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inore  particularly  respecting  the  countrir,  they  learnt  that  the 
xiyer  into  which  Luis  de  Moscoso^  with  tne  five  hrigantines^  had 
taken  refuge^  was  the  Panuco ;  and  that  on  its  banks^  twelve 
leagues  above,  stood  a  city  of  the  same  name.  The  Indian 
told  them,  moreover^  that  about  a  league  offlived  a  Cacique 
who  could  read  and  write^  and  had  been  educated  by  Chris- 
tian priests. 

These  joyful  tidings  gladdened  their  hearts^  and  havine 
feasted  the  Indian^  and  siven  him  presents,  they  despatchea 
him  to  the  Christian  Cacique,  with  a  request  that  the  latter 
would  either  bring  or  sena  a  supply  of  ink  and  paper.  Their 
messenger  soon  returned,  and  with  him  the  Cacique,  fol- 
lowed hy  a  train  of  eight  Indians,  laden  with  fowls,  bread 
of  maize,  and  various  fiiuts  and  fish,  together  with  paper 
and  ink.  The  Spaniards  immediately  sent  off  a  native  with 
a  letter  to  Moscoso,  giving  him  an  account  of  all  that 
had  happened,  and  requesting  directions  as  to  their  future 
movements. 

Meanwhile,  Moscoso,  when  he  took  refuge  in  the  river 
from  the  gale,  with  his  five  bri^antines,  to  his  great  joy  be- 
held several  Indians  on  shore,  clothed  in  the  Spanish  costuroCir 
Addressing  them  in  Spanish,  he  demanded  in  what  coimtry 
they  then  were.  The  Indians  answered  in  the  same  language, 
that  they  were  t)n  the  Panuco  liver,  and  that  the  town  of  tbit 
name  was  not  fifteen  leagues  distant.  Upon  this  the  Spani- 
ards leaped  on  shore,  kissed  the  ground  repeatedly,  and 
throwing  themselves  on  theur  knees,  poured  out  their  thanks 
to  God. 

They  now  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  town  of 
Panuco,  where,  in  a  few  days,  they  were  joined  hy  their 
shipwrecked  comrades.  On  entering  the  town  their  first  act 
was  to  repair  to  the  church,  and  oner  up  thanks  to  God  for 
having  preserved  them  through  so  many  perils  and  hardships. 
The  burghers  crowded  to  the  chmrch  to  offer  them  assistance. 
The  Corregidor  took  Moscoso  into  his  house,  made  him  his^ 
guest,  and  quartered  his  followers  among  the  inhabitants. 

The  town  was  for  the  most  part  built  of  stone,  and  con- 
tained about  seventy  families,  who  lived  simply  but  abun- 
dantly, the  wealthiest  not  possessing  incomes  of  above  five 
hundred  crowns.  Many  of  the  inhabitants,  however,  wer& 
courteous  cavaliers,  and  all  were  touched  with  pity  at  be- 
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Itolding  this  forlorn  remnant  of  the  gallant  armament^  which' 
Lad  excited  such  expectations  on  its  outset  from  Cuba. 

The  survivors,  in  fact,  were  blackened,  haggard,  shrivelled,, 
and  half  naked;  being  clad  only  with  the  skins  of  deer,  buf- 
faloes, beara,  and  other  animals,  so  that,  says  the  Spanish' 
historian,  they  looked  more  like  wild  beasts  than  humaiv 
beings. 


CHAPTER  LXXI. 


1543.  The  Chief  Magistrate  of  Panuco  despatched  a  mes- 
senger forthwith  to  Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  of  Mexico,, 
which  city  lay  seventy  leagues  distant,  to  apprise  him  that  a 
small  remnant  of  Hernando  de  Soto's  army  had  returned 
from  Florida,  The  Viceroy  sent  word,  without  delay,  that 
they  should  be  shown  every  kindness,  and  furnished  with 
whatever  was  necessary  for  their  journey  when  sufficiently" 
recovered  from  their  fatigues.  He  accompanied  his  message 
with  a  supply  of  shirts  and  sandals,  and  also  four  mules-* 
laden  with  delicacies  and  medicines  for  the  sick. 

While  Luis  de  Moscoso  and  his  men  continued  in  this 
city,  they  had  time  to  reflect  upon  the  beautiful  country 
they  had  abandoned,  and  began  to  draw  compaiisions  be-- 
twecn  it  and  Panuco.  They  found  that  here  the  people  were- 
but  indifferently  circumstanced,  having  neither  mines  of  gold' 
nor  of  silver,  nor  any  other  treasure.  Their  dresses  were* 
mere  garments  of  cotton ;  their  only  sources  of  wealth  the- 
breeding  of  horses  and  planting  of  mulberry-trees.  The 
adventurers  now  began  to  retrace  in  memory  the  beautiful 
provinces  they  had  discovered ;  their  wild  fertility  and  pro- 
digal abundance ;  their  capabilities  for  raising  maize,  grain^ ' 
find  vegetables ;  their  verdant  meadows  and  rich  pastures  f 
their  vast  tracts  of  woodland,  watered  by  running  streams,, 
so  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  flocks  and  herds.  But,, 
above  all,  they  called  to  mind  the  treasures  of  pearls,  which 
they  had  not  appreciated,  as  each  adventurer  fancied  himself 
lord  of  boundless  domains. 

Turning  over  these  things  in  their  minds,  they  be^n  to- 
murmur  among  themselves.  "Could  we  not,"  said  they, 
'^  have  dwelt  in  Florida,  as  these  Spaniards  live  in  Panuco  V 
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-and  had  we  settled  there,  dioold  we  not  have  been  moro 
opulent  than  oar  hosts  here  ?  Is  it  just  that  we  should  come 
and  receive  hospitality  from  others  poorer  than  ourselyes, 
when  we  might  have  entertained  all  Spain  ?  Is  it  creditable 
to  our  honour  that  we,  who  might  have  been  chieftains,  have 
^come  here  to  beg  ?  It  would  nave  been  far  better  to  have 
bravely  perished  in  the  beautiful  country  we  have  quitted^ 
.amid  the  struggles  of  war  and  the  labours  of  discovery,  than 
to  dwell  here  in  inglorious  inaction  ! " 

These  murmurings  in  their  poverty  produced  violent  dis- 
cord among  the  discontented  soldiers.  Their  greatest  rage, 
however,  was  against  the  officers  of  the  royal  revenue,  and 
those  who,  after  the  death  of  the  Governor,  Hernando  de 
Soto,  had  insisted  upon  quitting  Florida,  and  had  obstinately 
forced  Luis  de  Moscoso  to  undertake  that  disastrous  journey 
to  the  province  of  Los  Yalsqueros,  instead  of  sending  two 
brigantines  for  reinforcements,  as  had  been  intended.  Several 
affrays  took  place  in  which  blood  was  shed,  and  some  lives 
lost.  The  officers  and  cavaliers  were  obliged  to  keep  within 
•doors,  and  the  town  was  continually  distracted  by  broils  among 
the  soldiery. 

The  Corregidor  of  Panuco,  finding  that  this  discord  in* 
■creased  from  day  to  day,  sent  word  to  the  Viceroy,  Don  An* 
tonio  de  Mendoza,  who  ordered  Moscoso  and  his  disap* 
pointed  troops  to  be  sent  immediately  to  Mexico,  in  small 
<Letachment8  of  ten  and  twenty,  and  that  care  should  be  taken 
to  separate  those  who  were  at  variance,  lest  they  should  fight 
by  the  road. 

In  pursuance  of  this  order,  they  left  Panuco  twenty-five 
-days  after  their  arrival  there.  The  inhabitants  along  the 
Toad  thronged  to  see  them ;  eager  to  behold  men  who  had 
survived  such  toils  and  endured  such  hardships.  The  fame 
-c^  their  great  sufferings  and  daring  exploits  had  spread 
tliroughout  the  land,  and  both  Indians  ana  Spaniards  enter- 
tained them  with  great  kindness  during  their  journey.  When 
they  aiTived  at  the  renowned  city  of  Mexico,  throngs  of  citi- 
zens fiocked  out  to  receive  them,  and  conducted  them  to  their 
homes,  where  they  feasted  them  and  clothed  them  in  sump- 
tuous apparel.  The  Viceroy  treated  the  Governor  and  his 
officers  with  distinguished  attention,  and  extended  his  libera-. 
lity  to  the  humblest  of  their  followers. 
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Some  of  the  skins  and  furs  which  the  army  had  preserved 
"•vere  highly  prized  in  Mexico.  A  few  strings  of  pearls^ 
also,  which  they  had  brought  with  them,  proved  to  be  of  im- 
mense value.  The  beautiful  martin  skins,  however,  were 
valued  above  all.  Fmding  that  men  of  wealth  prized  so> 
highly  what  they  had  despised,  their  despondency  increased  y 
they  brooded  bitterly  over  their  folly  in  abandoning  a  coun- 
try which  had  cost  them  so  much  to  discover,  and  where 
such  valuable  articles  abounded.  Discontented  with  them- 
selves, they  forgot  their  former  brotherhood  in  arms,  and 
again  broke  out  into  sanguinary  brawls. 

In  order  to  console  them,  the  Viceroy  promised  that,  if 
they  desired  to  return  to  Florida,  he  would  himself  under- 
take the  conquest  of  that  country ;  in  fact,  he  had  an  incli- 
nation for  the  enterprise,  and  offered  salaries  to  many  of  th& 
officers  and  men,  if  theV  would  accompany  him.  Some  ac- 
cepted his  proposals,  but  most  of  them,  when  put  to  the  proof,, 
'shrank  from  returning  to  a  country  where  they  had  suffered 
so  many  hardships. 

The  enterprising  spirit  of  Juan  de  Anasco  was  somewhat 
broken  by  disappointment,  and,  disgusted  with  the  new  world, 
where  he  had  squandered  his  fortune,  he  returned  to  Spain.^ 
Juan  Gaytan,  the  treasurer,  Baltazar  de  Gallegos,  Pedra> 
Calderon,  Alonso  Romo  de  Cardeiios,  Arias  Tinoco,  and 
many  others  of  less  note,  followed  the  example  of  De  Anasco. 
Gomez  Suarez  de  Figuero  returned  to  the  estate  of  his  father. 
Some  embraced  the  priesthood;  a  few  remained  in  New 
Spain,  among  whom  was  the  Governor,  Luis  de  Moscoso 
de  Alvorado,  who  married  a  relative,  a  woman  of  rank  and 
w^ealth  in  Mexico.  The  greatest  number,  however,  went  ta 
seek  their  fortunes  in  Peru. 
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1543.  To  close  this  eventful  history,  it  only  remains  to  give 
some  account  of  the  movements  of  Diego  Maldonado  and 
Gomez  Arias.  The  former,  as  we  have  before  related,  set 
sail  from  Espiritu  Santo  for  the  Havana,  with  two  brigan- 
tines,  to  visit  Dofia  Isabel  de  Bobadilla,  wife  of  Hemando' 
de  Soto ;  Gomez  Arias  having  preceded  him  in  a  caraveL 
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These  two  cavaliers  bad  received  orders  to  procure  vessels  in 
'Havana,  load  them  with  supplies  of  food,  arms,  and  stores, 
-and  sail  for  the  Port  of  Achusi  in  the  course  of  the  following 
.autumn,  where  De  Soto,  after  exploring  the  interior  of  Flo- 
Tida,  was  to  meet  them. 

They  accordingly  joined  each  other  in  the  Havanna,  and, 
'having  sent  to  all  the  adjacent  islands  an  account  of  the  dis- 
covery of  Florida,  purchased  three  vessels  and  freighted 
them  with  supplies,  together  with  the  two  brigantines  and, 
-the  caravel.  They  could  have  laden  two  additional  vessels ; 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  hearing  such  a  favourable 
.report  of  Florida,  and  prompted  by  their  own  interest  as 
well  as  by  their  love  for  De  Soto,  sent  all  the  provision  they 
could  collect. 

The  two  captains  set  sail  and  reached  the  Port  of  Achusi  in 
safety,  but  not  finding  DeSoto  therethey  separatedand  coasted 
In  opposite  directions,  thinking  it  probable  that  he  might 
ha^e  come  out  at  some  other  place,  either  to  the  eastward  or 
westward.  They  left  signals  in  the  trees  and  cut  letters  in 
the  bark,  with  statements  of  their  intended  movements  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  but  after  cruising  about  in  vain  until  the 
ivinter  set  in,  they  returned  dejected  to  the  Havana.  The 
following  summer  they  revisited  the  shores  of  Florida,  running 
along  the  coast  as  far  to  the  westward  as  Mexico,  and  a  great 
distance  to  the  eastward,  but  meeting  with  no  success,  they 
returned  to  the  Havana  on  approach  of  winter.  Early  the 
ensuing  summer  they  again  sailed  for  Florida,  and  afler  hav- 
ing consumed  seven  months  in  fruitless  search,  were  com- 
jpelled  by  the  weather  to  return  and  winter  in  the  harbour  of 
Cuba. 

Determined,  however,  not  to  give  up  the  search  until  they 
had  discovered  traces  of  De  Soto,  for  they  could  not  believe 
that  every  soul  of  the  expedition  had  perished ;  as  soon  as 
the  spring  of  1543  opened,  they  again  put  to  sea.  They 
cruised  about  all  this  summer,  suffering  grievous  privations  and 
undergoing  excessive  labour,  and  about  the  middle  of  October 
:arrived  at  Vera  Cruz.  Here  they  heard  the  melancholy 
account  that  the  Spaniards  had  abandoned  Florida,  that  only 
three  hundred  of  the  gallant  army  had  escaped,  and  that 
the  Governor,  Hernando  de  Soto,  had  perished  in  the 
country  he  sought  to  conquer.     With  these  sad  tidings. 
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the  two  captains  repaired  to  Havana,  and  communicated 
them  to  Dona  Isabel  de  Bobadilla.  During  three  long 
years  she  had  been  racked  with  anxiety  for  her  husband's 
safety,  and  now  came  news  of  the  failure  of  his  magnificent 
enterprise,  the  loss  of  his  treasures,  the  ruin  of  his  estate, 
the  downfall  of  his  house,  and  his  own  melancholy  death. 
It  was  an  overwhelming  blow;  Dona  Isabel  never  held 
up  her  head  from  this  time,  but  died  soon  after  of  a  brokea 
heart. 

Thus  closes  this  history  of  blasted  hope  and  baffled 
•enterprise* 
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As  the  principal  authority  in  the  foregoing  work  is  GarcilasD 
de  la  Vega^  a  few  particular  concerning  him  and  his  writings 
may  be  acceptable  to  the  reader.  He  was  a  Peruvian  by 
birth,  a  native  of  the  city  of  Cuzco.  His  father  was  a  Spanish 
adventurer  of  noble  descent,  aiid  his  mother  the  sister  of 
Huayna  Capac,  the  last  of  the  renowned  Incas.  Hearing 
much  in  his  youth  of  the  land  of  his  father,  he  quitted  his 
country  and  repaired  to  Spain,  where  he  took  up  his  residence 
at  Cordova,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  translation 
of  the  Dialogues  of  Love  of  Leon  Hebreos,  and  by  his  Royal 
Commentaries  on  the  History  of  the  Incas.  These  won 
him  the  favour  of  the  Sovereigns  and  the  esteem  of  the 
learnt.  Don  Gabriel  Deza  de  Cardenas,  in  his  preface  to 
the  second  edition  of  Garcilaso's  History  of  Florida,  remarks^ 
that  he  was  admired  by  the  world  as  a,  man  of  piety,  virtue, 
modesty,  and  devotion  to  letters,  and  held  in  the  highest  es- 
timation as  a  historian.  He  died  in  Cordova  in  1616,  and 
was  honourably  interred,  in  the  cathedral  in  one  of  the  chapels 
called  the  Chapel  of  Garcilaso,  where  monumental  inscrip- 
tions on  each  sid#  of  the  altar  record  his  valour,  his  virtues, 
and  his  literary  merits. 

Such  is  the  general  character  of  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega; 
which  will  enable  the  reader  in  some  measure  to  judge  of  nis 
credibility  as  a  historian.  In  his  introduction  to  nis  work  on 
Florida  he  gives  an  account  of  the  sources  whence  he  drew 
his  facts.  He  says,  that  he  had  frequently,  and  in  divers 
places,  held  long  conversations  with  an  old  friend  who  had 
been  present  in  the  expedition  of  Hernando  de  Soto,  and 
that,  struck  with  the  achievements  both  of  Spaniards  and  In- 
dians related  by  this  chevalier,  he  determined  to  rescue  such 
heroic  deeds  from  oblivion  by  recording  them.  His  laudable 
resolve  was  for  a  time,  however,  postponed.  He  was  called 
to  lay  down  the  pen  and  take  up  the  sword :  other  causes 
concurred  to  separate  them,  and  thus  twenty  years  elapsed 
before  he  could  carry  his  plan  into  execution. 

The  desire,  however,  of  perpetuating  this  heroic  expedi- 
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tion^  and  the  names  of  the  brave  men  engaged  in  it,  increased 
^itb  bis  years,  and  fearing  that  the  death  either  of  his  friend 
or  of  himself  might  defeat  his  wishes,  he  left  his  home  and 
took  up  his  residence  for  a  time  in  the  village  where  the  ca- 
valier resided.  Here  he  took  down  the  particulars  of  the- 
expedition,  as  related  by  word  of  mouth,  questioning  his 
friend  minutely  and  repeatedly  as  to  persons,  places,  and 
transactions ;  thus  stimulating  his  memory,  and  drawing  piece- 
meal from  him  those  anecdotes  of  individual  prowess  and  ad- 
venture, which  give  such  stirring  interest  and  vivacity  to  bis- 
narrative. 

Garcilaso  does  not  give  the  name  of  his  friend,  but  says,. 
he  was  a  brave  soldier,  who  had  been  present  in  all  the 
scenes  of  the  expedition,  and  had  many  times  acted  as  leader 
in  the  exploits  related.     He  adds  that  he  was  of  noble  rank, 
an  hidalgo,  and  as  such  piqued  himself  on  uttering  nothing- 
but  the  truth.     Such  confidence  was  placed  in  his  veracity 
that  the  Council  Royal  of  the  Indies  frequently  sent  for  him 
to  consult  him  about  the  events  that  chanced  in  this  and  other- 
expeditions  in  which  he  had  been  engaged. 

Besides  the  oral  testimony  of  this  cavalier,  the  Inca  in- 
forms us  that  he  had  likewise  written  documents  from  twa 
soldiers  who  were  engaged  in  the  expedition.  One  of  them^ 
named  Alonzo  de  Carmona,  a  native  of  the  town  of  Priego, 
having  returned  to  Spain,  wrote  his  "  Two  Peregrinations,''  as 
he  caQed  them,  in  Florida  and  Peru.  They  contained  brief 
notices  of  facts  and  circumstances,  skipping  from  one  remark- 
able transaction  to  another,  without  much  regard  to  dates  or 
places,  or  the  regular  succession  of  events.  These  memoirs- 
he  sent  to  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  for  his  inspection,  not  know- 
ing at  the  time  that  he  was  occupied  on  the  same  subject. 

The  other  soldier  was  Juan  Coles,  a  native  of  Zafra ;  who- 
also  wrote  an  irregular  and  brief  notice  of  the  principal 
events  of  the  expedition.  This  he  gave  to  a  Franciscan  monk^ 
named  Fray  Pedro  Aguado,  who  incorporated  it  in  a  col- 
lection of  naiTatives  relative  to  the  new  world,  which  he  in- 
tended to  publish.  The  manuscripts  of  the  friar,  however,, 
remained  in  a  crude  and  neglected  state  in  the  hands  of  a. 
printer  at  Cordova,  where  the  Inca  found  them  covered  with 
dust  and  half  destroyed  by  rats.  There  was  nearly  a  reanL 
of  paper,  divided  into  quires,  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  dif- 
ferent narrators.     From  among  these  Garcilaso  extracted  the- 
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manuscnpt  of  Juan  Coles,  shortly  after  he  had  received  that 
of  Alcnzo  de  Carmona.  At  the  time  these  documents  fell 
^nto  his  hands  he  had  already  completed  his  narrative  as  taken 
from  the  lips  of  his  friend ;  hut  having  now  two  additional 
eye-witnesses,  he  went  over  the  whole  subject  anew,  availing 
himself  of  the  particulars  thus  unexpectedly  famished,  to  cor- 
roborate, strengthen,  and  enlarge  the  details  already  recorded. 
•  Such  are  the  sources  from  whence  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega 
derived  his  facts,  and  for  which  we  have  the  guarantee  of 
his  general  character  as  a  man  of  judgment  and  veracity. 
His  account  of  the  expedition  of  Hernando  de  Soto  was  held 
in  such  credit  in  former  times,  and  by  those  most  capable  of 
judging,  that  it  was  incorporated  almost  at  full  length  by 
Herrera,  the  great  Spanish  historian,  in  his  history  of 
American  discoveiy. 


ROUTE  OF  HERNANDO  DE  SOTO. 

In  order  to  assist  anv  iuture  research  as  to  the  route  of 
Hernando  de  Soto  and  his  followers,  we  here  subjoin  the 
various  marchings,  distances,  and  points  of  the  compass,  as 
gleaned  from  diiierent  parts  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
narratives.  They  will  be  seen  to  be  contradictory  and 
exaggerated,  and  have  frequently  caused  us  great  perplexity : 
we  nave,  however,  endeavoured  to  guide  ourselves  through 
the  maze  they  present,  by  certain  general  landmarks,  and  by 
the  researches  of  various  travellers. 

Indeed,  the  Inca  himself  remarks,  "  I  cannot  hold  myself 
responsible  for  the  distances  I  give,  for  although  I  have 
spared  no  exertion,  and  have  used  all  diligence  to  arrive  at  the 
truth,  yet  I  have  been  unavoidably  compelled  to  leave  much 
€0  conjecture.  The  Spaniards  had  no  instruments  with  them 
,oy  which  they  could  compute  distances;  their  main  object 
was  to  conquer  the  country,  and  seek  for  silver  and  gold, 
consequently  they  gave  themselves  but  little  trouble  o"*  note 
idown  the  route." 

"  De  Soto  and  his  followers,'*  says  the  Inca,  **  landed  at 
ihe  Bay  of  Espiritu  Santo,  whence  they  marched  a  little 
jnore  than  two  leagues  in  a  aortb-east  direction,  and  halted 
.At.  the  village  of  Hirrihiguaj  resuming  their  march  to  thd 
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north-east^  a  journey  of  twenty-five  leagues  brought  them  to 
the  village  of  Urribarracaxi ;  hence  to  the  province  of 
Acuera,  where  they  next  arrived,  was  twenty  leagues.  De- 
parting from  Acuera,  and  marching  towards  the  north,  and 
sometimes  to  the  north-east,  about  twenty  leagues,  they 
came  to  the  town  of  Ocali.  Here  they  crossed  the  river 
Ocali,  and  journeying  sixteen  leagues,  reached  Ochile,  a 
frontier  village  of  the  province  of  Vitachuco.  The  Spa- 
niards," says  the  Inca,  "  marched  more  than  fifty  leagues 
through  this  province*  We  next  find  them  in  the  village  of" 
Vitachuco.  Setting  out  from  thence,  they  marched  four 
leaOTies  to  the  river  of  Osaehile.  Crossing  this,  they  con- 
tinued on  six  leagues,  and  came  to  the  village  of  the  same 
name.  Twelve  leagues  further,  they  found  the  great  swamp  ;. 
traversinc:  this,  which  was  one  league  and  a  half  across,  they 
continued  on  six  leagues,  and  were  arrested  by  a  deep 
Stream : — having  crossed  this,  they  marched  four  leagues  to 
the  chief  village  of  Apalachee,  where  they  went  into  winter 
quarters.''  The  Inca  here  states  that  the  bay  of  Aute  was 
about  four  leagues  distant. 

Leaving  Apalachee,  the  ensuing  spring,  they  marched  to 
the  northward  five  days,  and  came  to  the  province  of 
Atapaha;  ten  days  more  brought  them  to  the  province  of 
Achalaque.*  They  weie  five  days  in  traversing  this  pro- 
vince, and  in  four  days  more,  came  to  the  frontier  village  of 
the  province  of  Cofa.  Leaving  this  village,  in  six  or  sevea 
days  they  came  to  the  province  of  Cofaqui ;  from  thence, 
a  march  of  seven  days  brought  them  to  a  river :  marching 
up  this  for  twelve  leagues,  they  came  to  a  frontier  village  of 
the  province  of  Cofachiqui ;  in  four  days  more  they  arrived" 
at  the  capital.  Quitting  this  province,  they  came,  at  the  end 
<rf  eight  days,  to  the  province  of  Chalaque.  Three  day& 
more  brought  them  to  the  province  of  Xuala.  The  Inca  here 
observes,  that  the  Spaniards  were  fifty-seven  days  marching 
from  Apalachee  to  Xuala.  He  supposes,  that  they  must  have 
marched  about  four  leagues  and  half  a  day,  and  that  con- 
sequently Xuala  must  have  been  nearly  two  hundred  and 
fifty  leagues  from  the  province  of  Apalachee,  and  about  four 
hundred  from  the  Bay  of  Espiritu  Santo. 

♦  It  will  be  seen,  by  referring  to  cbap.  xxvi  of  this  work,  that  we  con- 
sider the  Inca  under  a  mistake  in  bringing  them  so  soon  to  this  province*. 
We  prefer  the  Portuguese  account,  which  makes  their  arrival  a  month  later. . 
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They  now  struck,  he  says,  in  a  westwarclly  direction, 
tnaking  a  bend  towards  the  south,  and  in  five  days  came  to 
the  province  of  Guaxule :  a  march  of  six  days  more,  or 
thirty  leagues,  brought  them  to  Ychiaha,  Their  next  journey 
was  to  the  village  of  Acoste,  five  leagues  from  Ychiaha. 
•Quitting  this,  they  traversed  the  provinces  of  Cosa,  and  in 
twenty-three  or  four  days  came  to  the  village  of  Cosa,  which 
was  more  than  a  hundred  leagues  distant  from  Acoste. 
Continuing  onward  towards  the  south,  five  days'  march 
brought  them  to  the  town  of  Talise;  a  journey  of  five  or  six 
days  more  found  them  in  Tascaluza,  and  marching  two 
leagues  further,  they  halted  in  the  town  of  Mauvila.  From 
hence,  De  Soto,  to  avoid  the  sea,  stnick  northwardly,  and, 
marching  seven  days,  came  to  the  village  of  Chicaza:  a 
league  distant  from  this  village  was  Chicacilla,  where  they 
passed  the  winter. 

Setting  out  the  following  spring,  the  first  place  they  arrived 
lat  was  Alibamo,  four  or  five  leagues  from  Chicacilla:  a 
march  of  three  days  brought  them  to  the  village  of  Ghisca, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  Following  the  banks  of 
this  river  four  days,  they  crossed  it,  and,  marching  on  four 
or  five  days  longer,  they  came  to  the  village  of  Casquin :  a 
journey  of  about  six  days  brought  them  to  Capaha ;  fix)m 
hence  the  army  returned  to  the  village  of  Casquin*  Leaving 
that  town  behind  them,  they  continued  along  the  river  nine 
days,  when  they  reached  the  village  of  Quiguate.  Still  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  river,  in  five  days,  they  came  to 
Coliraa.  The  next  province  they  reached  was  Tula,  ten  days' 
journey  from  tlie  last :  a  march  of  six  days  more  brought 
them  to  the  town  of  Utiangue,  where  they  wintered. 

In  the  spring  the  army  resumed  its  wanderings,  and,  in 
seven  days  came  to  the  village  of  Naguatex.  A  march  of 
five  days  brought  them  to  the  fi'ontiers  of  the  province  of 
Guancane,  which  they  were  eight  days  in  traversmg.  From 
honce  they  struck  in  a  south-eastwardly  direction,  to  reach 
the  Mississippi.  They  traversed  seven  provinces,  a  distance, 
the  Inca  conjectures,  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
leagues,  and  arrived  at  the  province  of  Anilco.  Marching 
on  through  this  province  for  thirty  leagues,  they  came  to  the 
/capital:  a  journey  of  four  days  further,  brought  them  to  the 
^province  of  Guachoya,  where  De  Soto  died.- 

The  anny,  says  Garcilaso,  set  out  for  the  westvrard  under 
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Luis  de  Moscoso,  and  marching  more  than  a  hundred 
leagues  came  to  the  province  of  Auche :  continuing  on  for 
six  or  seven  dajs,  they  arrived  at  the  province  of  Los  Vaa- 
queros.  They  penetrated  more  than  thirty  leagues  into  this 
province,  when  their  westward  march  was  arrested  by  the 
sight  of  lofty  mountains.  From  hence  they  set  out  on  their 
return  to  the  Mississippi,  and  making  a  bend  to  the  south- 
veard,  arrived  at  the  village  of  Aminoya,  three  months  from 
the  time  of  their  departure  from  Guachoya.  The  whole 
distance  of  their  march  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  g<>»ng 
and  returning,  he  computes  to  have  been  more  than  three 
,  hundred  and  fifty  leagues. 

Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  remarks,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give 
precisely  the  length  of  the  Spaniards'  voyage  down  the 
Mississippi,  as  they  were  so  engaged  in  fighting  that  they 
had  not  time  to  calculate  the  probable  distance ;  but  he  adds> 
that  some  time  afterwards,  in  Mexico,  they  consulted  among 
themselves,  in  the  pre$ence  of  some  men  who  were  skilled  in 
maritime  raattei-s,  and  it  was  computed  that  having  had  the 
aid  of  sails  and  oars,  the  average  of  a  day  and  night  must 
have  been  about  five  and  twenty  leagues  ;  and  as  they  were 
nineteen  days  and  nights  in  performing  the  voyage,  the  whole 
distance  was  not  far  short  of  five  hundred  leagues.  Accord- 
incr  to  the  memorandum  of  Juan  Coles,  he  says  it  was 
considered  seven  hundred  leagues. 

Garcilaso  adds,  that  the  Mississippi,  at  Aminoya  wa» 
nineteen  fathoms  deep  and  a  quarter  of  a  league  wide; 
but  that  some  persons,  who  pretended  to  a  knowledge  of 
cosmography,  asserted  the  distance  from  this  place  where 
the  Spaniards  embarked,  to  where  the  river  takes  its  rise^ 
was  three  hundred  leagues,  and  some  averred  much  more ; 
but  I  adopt,  says  he,  the  opinion  most  within  bounds,  that 
would  make  ihis  river  eight  hundred  leagues  in  extent, — 
which  was  the  distance  the  Spaniards  penetrated  into  the 
cowntry.  Having  given  a  sketch  of  the  route,  as  stated  by 
the  [nca  in  his  narrative,  we  annex  a  memorandum  of  the 
rou^,  according  to  the  Portuguese  narrator. 

From  the  port  of  the  Holy  G-host,  (Espiritu  Santo,)  he 
says,  the  army  marched  round  the  bay  about  two  leagues^ 
and  came  to  the  town  of  Ucita;  from  thence  they  went 
thirty  leaeaes  to  the  coast  of  Paracoxi ;  marching  on  through 
the  stnall  villages  Acela  and  Jocaste,  they  came  to  Cale^ 
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qaitting  Cale  they  passed  through  Itara  and  Potano,  and  on 
the  third  day  came  to  Utimama.  They  next  came  to  a  hahi- 
tation,  which^  he  says^  the  Spaniards  called  de  Mala  Paz; 
and  from  thence  went  to  Cholupaba.  Here  they  crossed 
a  river,  and  haying  marched  two  days^  arrived  at  Caliquen  ; 
"fire  days'  march  brought  them  to  Napetaca;  continuing  on 
by  Pelaya,  they  next  reached  Uzachil ;  in  two  days'  march 
they  came  to  Axille.  Having  crossed  a  river  they  halted 
in  Vitachuco,  a  village  of  the  province  of  Palache ;  passing 
through  the  town  of  Uzelu,  they  came  to  Anhayca  of  Palache, 
where  they  went  into,  winter  quarters.  He  states  here,  that 
the  sea  was  only  ten  leagues  distant  from  this  place. 

On  the  third  of  March,  they  left  Anhayca  of  Palache, 
and  came  to  Capachiqui  on  the  eleventh :  continuing  on, 
they  arrived  at  Toalli  on  the  twenty-first  of  the  same  month. 
Quitting  Toalli  the  twenty-third,  they  crossed  a  river  and 
came  to  Achese :  resuming  their  journey  on  the  first  of 
April,  they  were  at  Altaraca  on  the  fourth,  and  arrived  at 
Ocute  on  the  tenth ;  and  passing  through  Cofaqui  came  lo 
Patofa.  The  writer  here  observes,  that  it  is  fifty  leagues 
from  Ocute  to  Patofa,  and  not  less  than  three  hundred  and 
sixty  leagues  from  Ocute  to  Espiritu  Santo. 

Leaving  Patofa,  they  marched  nine  days,  at  the  rate  of 
seven  or  eight  leagues  a  day,  crossing  two  large  rivers  and 
encamped  in  a  desert :  from  hence  they  marched  about  twelve 
or  thirteen  leagues  down  the  banks  of  a  river,  and  came  to  a 
small  village  called  Aymay :  they  next  amved  at  the  provinqe 
of  Cutifachiqui,  two  days'  journey  distant  from  Aymay : 
departing  from  Cutifachiqui,  they  marched  a  hundred  leagues 
in  this  province,  and  came  to  Chalaque :  a  journey  of  five 
days  more  brought  them  to  the  province  of  Xualla.  The 
narrator  observes  here,  that  from  Ocute  to  Cutifachiqui  it  is 
reckoned  a  hundred  and  thirty  leagues,  and  fi'om  Cutifachiqui 
to  Xualla,  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Quitting  Xualla,  they 
came,  in  five  days,  to  Quaxule :  two  days'  march  brought 
them  to  Canasaqua.  They  journeyed  on  five  days  and  came  to 
Chiaha :  the  next  town  they  reached  was  Acoste,  seven  days' 
journey  distant.  On  the  ninth  of  July  the  army  left'  Acoste, 
and  went  to  Tali,  and  thence  to  Coza,  where  they  arrived  on 
the  fifteenth :  they  departed  from  Coza  on  the  twentieth,  and 
passing  through  TaUimuchase,  Ulliballi  and  Toasi,  arrived 
,at  Tallise  on  the  eigliteenth  of  September.     The  narrator 
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remarks  in  this  place,  that  they  usually  marched  five  or  sir 
leagues  a  day  in  uninhabited  countries  ;  but  that  in  the  wil-* 
demess  they  journeyed  as  fast  as  possible,  lest  they  should  be 
straitened  for  want  of  provision.  He  says,  it  is  computed 
that  Tascaluza  is  twenty  leagues  south  of  Cosa ;  Cosa  one 
linndred  and  eighty  leagues  west  of  Xualla;  Xuallatwo  hun- 
dred and  fifty  leagues  north  of  Cutifachiqui;  Cutifachiqui  four 
hundred  and  thirty  leagues  north-east  of  Palache,  and  Palache 
one  hundred  west  from  Espiritu  Santo.  Leaving  Tallise,  the 
Spaniards  passed  through  Casiste,  and  came  to  the  town  of 
Piache,  here  they  crossed  a  wide  river,  and  continuing  on, 
arrived  at  Maville  the  eighteenth  of  October ;  they  departed 
from  Maville  on  the  eighteenth  of  November,  and  in  five 
days  entered  the  province  of  .Pafallaya.  Passing  through, 
the  village  of  Taliepatave  and  Cabusto,  and  crossing  a  wide 
river,  they  arrived  at  Chicasa  on  the  eighteenth  of  December, 
where  they  went  into  winter  quarters. 

Resuming  their  march  in  the  spring  they  came  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Alimamu,  and  after  seven  days  arrived  at  Quizquiz  ; 
— a  march  of  half  a  league  further  brought  them  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. From  Tascaluza  to  the  great  river,  observes  the 
Portuguese,  we  reckon  th^ee  hundred  leagues.  Crossing  this 
river  they  marched  a  league  and  a  half  to  a  village  in  the 
province  of  Aquixo :  continuing  on  they  came  to  the  village 
of  Casqui.  They  next  reached  the  village  of  Pacaha,  about 
a  day's  journey  distant  from  Casqui :  returning  to  the  lattei 
place  they  continued  their  march  and  arrived  at  Quigate, 
which  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  leagues  from  Pacaha. 
Quitting  Quigate  they  marched  about  forty  leagues  to  the 
province  of  Coligoa ;  five  days  more  brought  them  to  Pali- 
sema.  They  next  came  to  Tafalicoya ;  four  days'  journey 
distant  was  the  province  of  Cayas,,  which  they  entered,  and 
halted  in  the  town  of  Tanico.  After  a  march  of  three  days 
they  came  to  Tulla ;  they  next  arrived,  at  the  end  of  five  days, 
at  Quipana.  Continuing  onward  they  passed  through  Anoixi 
and  Catamaya  and  arrived  at  Autiamque,  where  they  passed 
the  winter. 

Departing  from  Autiamque  on  the  sixth  of  March,  they 
passed  through  the  province  of  Ayays  and  came  to  the  town 
of  Tultelpina.  After  three  days'  march  they  arrived  at  Tianto, 
and  the  next  day,  the  fifteenth  of  March,  came  to  Nilco  f 
soon  after,  they  reached  Guachoya,  where  De  Soto  died 
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Xius  de  Moscoso  set  out  on  the  fifth  of  Juno,  and  passing 
through  the  province  of  Catalte  arrived  at  Chaguate  on  the 
twentieth.  Three  days'  journey  from  thence  hrought  them 
to  the  province  of  Aguacay.  They  continued  on,  and  pass- 
ing by  Pato,  on  the  fourth  day  came  to  the  province  of 
Maye  :  they  next  reached  Naguatex.  At  the  end  of  three 
days'  march  they  came  to  the  small  hamlet  of  Missobone : 
thence  they  passed  through  Lacane,  Mondacao  and  the  pro^ 
Tince  of  Ayays,  and  arrived  at  Socatino.  After  ttventy  days' 
march  they  came  to  the  province  of  Guasco.  They  con- 
tinued on  to  the  river  Daycao,  ten  days'  journey  from  Guaseo, 
where  they  arrived  in  the  beginning  of  October.  The  Por- 
tuguese says  here,  that  from  JDaycao  to  the  great  river  it  was 
one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues,  which  they  ti-avelled,  march- 
ing always  to  the  westward. 

From  hence  they  set  out  on  their  return,  and  passing 
through  Naguatex,  Chaguate  and  the  town  of  Cilano  arrived 
at  Nilco  in  the  beginning  of  December :  from  thence  they 
went  two  days'  journey  to  Minoya.  Here  they  embarked 
upon  the  Mississippi.  Their  course,  says  the  narrator,  con- 
tinued seventeen  days,  during  whioh  they  travelled  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  leagaes. 
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